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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


A slight delay in the publication of this volume is due to the lament¬ 
able death of Dr. Julius Lewkowitseh, which occurred within a few days 
of the appearance of the first volume of this edition of his Chemical 
Technology of Oils, Fats, and Waxes. 

Such delay as has been unavoidable, owing to reorganisation, has 
not prevented the work from being issued in as new a form as possible ; 
on the contrary, it has given Scope for the addition of the most recent 
data, of which due note has been taken, even up to the eve of publication. 

Dr. Lewkowitseh had collected and annotated a very large amount 
of new material, including many personal observations of recent date, 
for incorporation in the second and third volumes. 

It has been my privilege to edit these notes and bring the Work 
up to date, following on the lines laid down by the author so far as lies 
in my power. 

My long association with l)r. Lewkowitseh in his analytical practice, 
extending over a period of seventeen years, has rendered the work a 
labour of love, and in the preparation of this volume no effort has been 
spared in order that it,may present to the public a standard of com¬ 
pleteness and excellence, which the author himself would have approved. 

Notwithstanding this, it is only too probable that errors of omission 
have occurred .and mistakes have crept in, and I shall be grateful to 
riders who will be so kind as to point out to me any such errors as may 
*ome under their notice. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
considerations of space and the desire not to render the volume’ too 
unwieldy have necessitated a‘very Strict censorship over the available 
matter. 

The physical and chemical characteristics of oils and fats jn com- 
mcrciid use have been somewhat modified during the last years owing 
to improvements in preparing and refining the natural products. For 
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this reason, some of the older figures, published in the last edition, which 
obviously referred to badly refined or highly rancid specimens, have 
been eliminated. 

Owing to the continuous search for new oils and fats, especially 
for edible purposes, the sources of supply arc being widened, and some 
data regarding a number of little-known oils, which may in the future * 
prove of commercial importance, have been added. 

Under the headings of the individual oils and fats will be found a 
large number of hitherto unpublished observations obtained in this 
laboratory. 

The subject-matter for Vol. III. is already in the press. 

GEORGE II. WARBURTON. 


The Lkwkowitsoi Laboratory, 

71 Priory I; o\ it, London, N.W. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

COMMERCIAL PREPARATION OF THE RAW MATERIALS USED 
IN THE OILS, FATS, AND WAXES INDUSTRIES 

Commercial Preparation of Oils^and Fats 

Oils and fats serve, the human race as one of the most important 
articles of food. Hence operations having for their object the prepara¬ 
tion of oils and fats date back to the remotest times in the history of 
mankind. The cave-dweller who first collected the fat dripping from 
the deer on the roasting-spit may be considered as the first manufacturer 
of tallow, just as the inhabitant of a tropical country who first collected 
the oil which ran off the broken kernel of the cocoa nut, on exposure 
tb the sun, may lie looked upon as the first manufacturer of vegetable 
oils or fats. The technical appliances used for the production of oils 
and fats range, therefore, from the simplest contrivances up to the very 
elaborate machinery in vogue at present. Some of the oldest methods 
still survive to-day, such as the extremely primitive processes employed 
in the production of palm oil, the expression of olives, the boiling out of 
blubber, etc., although they are rapidly being replaced by modern 
methods. The first supplies of vegetable oils and fats were, no doubt, 
obtained from fruits, such as those of the palm and olive trees. The 
oils were recovered in an exceedingly crude fashion, either by storing 
the fruits for some time in holes in the ground, when fermentation of 
the mass set in and the oil rose to the surface, or by boiling the fruit in 
water. 

An advance in the manufacture was reached with the expression 
of oils from fruits in some kind of a rough press, exemplified by the 
pacing of the fruit into sacks, and covering these with wood weighted 
by stones. A further stage was marked by the production of vegetable 
oils frojp oleaginous seeds; these were originally, ground up between 
stones, as is still being done at present in East India. The latest 
development is indicated by the processes involving the extraction with 
solvents. 

Since oils and fats are obtainable in all countries of the world, it 
wfll be readily understood that even the crudest and oldest methods 
are still in existence. The detailed consideration of these modes of 
manufacture lies beyond the scope of this chapter, and the reader 
VOL. II B 
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must be referred to the following chapter, in which, under the heading 
of each individual oil or fat, such processes are described. Nor is it 
intended to give, an exhaustive survey of the subject and to describe 
in detail the mote recently adopted manufacturing operations. We 
shall therefore only briefly glance at 'the stages by which th<% most 
advanced technical processes and appliances used in large scale opera¬ 
tions have been reached. 

The processes employed for the production of oils and fats divide 
themselves naturally into three groups :— 

(1) Preparation of oils and fats by rendering, i.e. boiling out, with 

water or steam. 

(2) Preparation of oils and fats by expression. 

(3) Preparation of oils and fats with the aid of solvents. 

( 1 ) Preparation of Oils and Fats by Rendering, i.e. Boiling out 
with Water or Steam 

A survival of one of the oldest methods of rendering vegetable oils 
and fats (still practised in Central Africa, Indo-China, and some of the 
South Sea Islands) by heaping up oleaginous fruits and broken kernels, 
allowing the contained oil to melt by the heat of the sun and collecting 
the exuding fat (see Chap. XIV. “ Carapa Oil,” “ C»y Cay Fat ") is at 
present represented by the system of preparing Cochin oil (see Chap. 
XIV.) bv boiling out the sun-dried or kiln-dried cocoa nuts with water. 

Since for a process of this kind very simple machinery is required, 
the method has still some fascination for inventors, and even at the 
present day processes are being patented having for their object the 
boiling out of fruits with water or salt solutions, 1 so as to facilitate the 
separation of the oil from the pulp by gravitation. Processes of this 
kind have been patented by Graham and Kellogg , 2 11'. II. Gesner and 
A. R. Brandly, 3 and by Miguel del Prado.* 

Whereas the boiling-out process is of minor importance in the 
preparation of vegetable oils and fats (excepting “ Cochin oil ”), “ ren¬ 
dering ” is applied on the largest scale to the production of animal 
oils and fats. Formerly animal oils and fats were obtained by heating 
over free fire those parts of the animal which contained oil or fat, so as 
to cause bursting of the fat-containing cells. Not infrequently the 
tissue would burn on to the sides of the vessel and lead to the destruction 
of the fat, or the heated mass would even boil over and the fat run into 
the flue, whereby volumes of acrolein were sent into the atmosphere. 

This rough-and-ready method of heating the adipose tissui? of 
animals over free lire may be considered as extinct in properly equipped 
establishments, but it is still being practised in small work^on the 

1 The heating of fat-containing material with an oil or fat similar to that which it 
contains has been patented by Berliner (English patent 23,146, 3907 ; United States 
patent 878,930; German patents 197,725, 208,443 (see “Bonefat”); French patent 
383,231). 

2 German patent 109,239. 8 French patent 357,329. 

4 French pateut 365,187 ; cp. also Tanquerel, French patent 345,849 ; ACuflay Gomez 
de la Torre, French patent 403,015 ; Chap. XIV. “ Olive Oil.” 
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Continent (and even patents are still being taken out therefor 1 ). 
The nuisance which follows in the wake of a manufacturing process of 
this kind has naturally led to stringent regulations ,*n the part of the 
sanitary authorities. * 

Even the practice of “ trying,” i.e. rendering, the blubber of the 
.whale, seal, and sperm whale (see below) on board the whaling vessel 
over free fire has become obsolete, and the modern practice is to deliver 
the blubber in as fresh a state as possible to the whaling establishments, 
where the oil is rendered in digesters (see below, Chap. XIV. “ Whale 
Oil,” “ Seal Oil ”). 

The rendering of tallow from the “ rough fat ” as it comes from 
the slaughter-house to the rendering establishment is nowadays carried 
out under such conditions that no objections can be raised from a 
sanitary point of view. The simplest and, in my own experience, a very 
effective method for obtaining tallow for technical purposes, is to place 
the rough fat in covered lead-lined vessels provided with steam coils, 
bottom outlet taps, a trap-door for charging the rough fat, and a wide 
outlet on the fop through which any offensive vapours that may be 
given off are conducted through closed pipes to the chimney stack or 
fire grate. 2 Hot water is then run on to the fat, and steam turned on. 
After heating for a sufficient length of time, the steam is shut off, when 
the clear melted fat rises to the top. It can then be drawn off ready 
for use or into another vessel for further purification (see below, “ Re¬ 
fining,” “Bleaching”). The animal tissue, etc., still containing con¬ 
siderable quantities of fat, is again boiled up with steam after a few per 
cent of dilute sulphuric acid have been added, whereby the cell mem¬ 
branes are “ cut,” so that they more readily part with the remainder 
of the occluded fat. The function of the acid consists also in “ breaking” 
the emulsion formed by gluey matter and fat. 

This second operation yields a somewhat inferior kind of fat as 
regards odour and colour; the proportion of free fatty acids is, how¬ 
ever, not increased thereby, since dilute sulphuric acid is incapable of 
effecting hydrolysis. 3 

The foregoing method yields sufficiently good raw material for 
technical purposes. Therefore processes (patented) involving the 
melting out of rough fat in vacuo are an unnecessary complication of a 
simple operation. v 

Since melting out of the rough fat over free fire has been classed 
amongst the noxious trades, a, number of apparatus have been designed 
in i#ftich the tallow is melted in closed vessels under pressure. Such 
vessels—termed digesters —consist essentially of a vertical boiler pro¬ 
vided v^th a faiso perforated bottom, and constructed to withstand a 
pressure of several atmospheres. Live steam is turned into the boiler 
below the perforated bottom on which the rough fat rests; at the 
elevated temperature the mass parts readily with its occluded fat, 
and in a shorter time than by steaming at the ordinary pressure. An 

1 Cp. Gerflian patents 217,278, 223,559 (F. Wirth and L. Wirth). 

8 Cp. French patent 382,745 (G. Talbot) ; cp. also English patent 8397, 1912. 

8 Cp. Lewkowitsch, Joum. Soc. Chem. Incl., 1903, 73 ; also Vol. I. Chap. II. 
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apparatus of this kind, designed many yiars ago by Wilson, is shown 
in Fig. 1; it has served as a prototype for a number of more or less 
complicated digesters now in use. They are especially employed for 
working up the residues left after rendering, at the lowest possible 
temperature, “ premier jus,” “ lard,” etc. (sec “ Edible Fats,” *p. 31, 
and Vol. III. Chap. XV.). 

More primitive are the methods for obtaining fish, blubber, and 
liver oils. 



fd! i 

The employment of digesters lias found most extensive use in the 
enormous rendering establishments for tallow, bone fat, and lard, in 
the United States and South America (see Chap. XIV.), w'hieh m%hcir 
turn have served as models for the rendering of blubber oils (see Chap. 
XIV. “ Whale Oil ”), fish oils (see Chap. XIV.), bone fat (see Jfol. III. 
Chap. XV.), “Greases” (see Chap. XV. and Chap. XVI.), and all 
kinds of waste fats in slaughter-houses (see Chap. XVI.). Side by side 
with the processes using digesters, there are still in vogue, on a large 
scale, processes having for their object the boiling out of oil-containing 
material with the aid of water and steam in open vessels (see Chap. XIV: 
“ Fish Oil,” “ Neat’s Foot Oil ”). 

The preparation of animal oils and fats for edible purposes requires 
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special precautions, which vary with the special conditions which each 
individual material presents. A description of processes adapted to 
such special purpose will be found in Chapter XIV., under the headings 
“ Lard,” “ Tallowf,” “ Butter,” “ Cod Liver Oil,”^iM in Volume III., 
undei; the heading “ Margarine.” 

Apparatus designed for the continuous rendering (propulsion of the 
mass by screws, etc.) have proved useless, as after a very short time 
the moving parts become clogged up. A contrivance designed to avoid 
this drawback suggests introducing the rough fat into the melting vat 
from below’. 1 

(2) The Preparation of Oils and Fats by Expression 

The boiling-out process is, for obvious reasons, practically inapplicable 
in the case of small seeds, such as linseed and rape seed. The original 
method of obtaining the oil from such seed was most likely the same 
which is still used in most villages in India, viz. trituration of the seed 
in a mortar, so that the oil can exude. It may be safely assumed that 
the process of expression was applied in the first, instance to the prepara¬ 
tion of olive oil. The first woman who expressed oil by packing olives 
in a sack and weighting with stones may be considered the forerunner 
of the inventors of all the power presses that subsequently came into 
use. Pliny describes already in detail the apparatus and processes 
employed for obtaining olive oil by his Roman contemporaries, who 
used a simple screw press, a knowledge of which they had derived from 
the Greeks. In the East, where vegetable oils not only form an import¬ 
ant article of food, but are also used for other domestic purposes, various 
ingenious applications of lever presses and wedge presses, and even of 
combined lever and wedge presses, have been employed from the remotest 
times. At an early stage of history the Chinese 2 employed the same 
scries of operations which are followed in the most advanced oil mills 
of modern times, viz. bruising and reducing the seeds to meal under an 
edge stone, heating the meal in an open pan, and pressing out the oil 
in a wedge press, the wedges of which arc driven home by hammers. 
This primitive process is still being carried out in the production of the 
soya bean cake and soya bean oil (see Chap. XIV. “ Soya Bean Oil.”), 
one of the staple industries of Manchuria. The remarkably good yields 
of oil which' are thus obtained must lie due to the length of time the 
meal is kept under pressure. The Japanese employed similar methods, 
ai^I at the present time a special wooden wedge press— tatsugi —is largely 
employed in the oil industry of Japan. The olive press, which was 
also ujed in vineyards for expressing the grape juice (the wine press is 
supposed to be an Assyrian invention), found its way from the South 
to the North of France, and was commonly employed for the expression 

1 E. I). Miller, English patent 2806, l'JOO ; German patents 212,797, 229,004, 
247,322 (G. Honnicke). 

, 2 The Chinese appear to have been the first to work up eottou seed for oil and 

cake. Tin* seed was crushed some centuries ago in their native mills; the oil Was 
burned in their hand lamps and the cake was returned to the land as a valuable 
fertiliser. 
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of poppy, hemp, and rape seeds. The apparatus was then gradually 
improved, and thus were evolved tho modern forms of the screw-press, 
next the Dutch G»stamper press, and finally the hydraulic press. 

With the screvf-press, even in its most improved'form, the amount 
of pressure practically obtainable is limited owing to tho failure/)! its 
parts under the severe inelastic strain. Hence this form of press finds 
only limited application, as in the olive oil industry, for expressing the 
best and finest virgin oil, and in tho production of animal fats for edible 
purposes, ^ich as lard and oleo-margarine. 

The Dutch or stamper press invented in Holland in the seventeenth 
century, was up to the early years of the nineteenth century almost 
exclusively employed in Europe for pressing oil seeds. 1 This press 
consists of two principal parts, an oblong rectangular box, with an 
arrangement of plates, blocks, and wedges, and over it a framework 
with heavy stampers which produce the pressure by their fall. The 
press box first consisted of strongly bound oaken planks, but later on 
cast-iron boxes were introduced. At each extremity of the box, a bag 
of oil meal was placed between two perforated iron plates, under which 
were a perforated bottom and channels for conducting away the ex¬ 
pressed oil. Next were inserted filling-up pieces of wood, two of which— 
the speering blocks—were oblique or bevelled on one face, forming 
ways for the two wedges which pressed against them. Between the 
speering blocks, and separated also by a filling-in piece, were inserted 
the two wedges, one being the ordinary or driving wedge by which the 
pressure was applied to tho seed bags, and the other an inverted or 
spring wedge, which was only driven down to loosen and free the various 
parts when the pressing operation was completed. The stamper which 
drove home the ordinary wedge was a heavy log of wood, about 16 feet 
long by 8 inches square, and it fell about fifteen times a minute through 
a maximum distance of 22 inches, by the action of a pair of cams fixed 
on a revolving shaft. When the pressure was deemed to have acted a 
sufficiently long time, the stamper suspended over the inverted wedge 
was brought into action ; by a single heavy blow it knocked the wedge 
out of its key-like position and thus freed the various parts of the 
apparatus for the removal of the pressed cakes. 

This press has had to give way to tho hydraulic press, although in 
some old-fashioned establishments in Holland the ^tamper press could 
still bo seen at work in the ’eighties of the last century. 2 

Tho invention of the hydraulic press in 1795 by Joseph Bramah, 3 
effected the greatest revolution in the oil industry, introducing aA^it 
did a new, easily controlled, and almost unlimited source of power ; 
the limit of the power being solely reached by the limit of the strength 
of the material the engineer is able to produce. Since then the hydraulic 
press has practically completely superseded all other appliances used 
for expression. In consequence of this epoch-making invention, assisted 


1 For a description of a prototype of this press, as used by the Chinese, <*p. 0. 
Vogel, Chem. Zeit 1913, 183. 

2 In 1818 Holland had 430, and in 1874, 536 oil nulls. 

5 English patent, April 30, 1796. 
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as it was later on by the accumulator—invented by William George 
(later Lord) Armstrong (in 1843)—the seed-crushing industry reached 
a perfection of mechanical detail which soon secured to England the 
supremacy in this*industry, at any rate up to the eiyl'of the last century. 

The machinery required for the preliminary treatment of the fruit 
or seed must naturally vary with each particular kind of fruit or seed ; 
*' thus the preparatory operations for laying bare the fat-containing cells 
of cocoa nuts differ entirely from those necessary in the case of linseed. 

A description of the special methods used for the expression of each 
individual oil and fat will be given in the following chapter. Here it 
must suffice to glance at the modern methods of preparing, crushing, 
and expressing the oleaginous seeds, as carried out in the best-equipped 
establishments. 

Since the catalogues and advertisements of the engineering firms 
who make a speciality of this class of machinery supply excellent 
illustrations, it is not deemed necessary to reproduce them here, it 
being my intention in this work to lay greater emphasis on the chemical 
technology and general principles of the industries than on a full 
description of the machinery 1 used and the details of manufacturing 
operations. 

The storage of the seeds requires special precautions. They must 
be kept dry, heaped loosely, and well ventilated; absence of bright light 
is essential so as to prevent heating, especially if they be brought into 
the store-house in a moist state. When the seed is moist all conditions 
favourable to the action of enzymes (see Vol. I. p. 51) are given and 
hydrolysis of the oil or fat is produced with the formation of mono- 
and di-glycerides and of free fatty acids. (This is readily detected in 
the case of moist rape seed, as under favourable conditions the diSrucin 
formed crystallises out from the oil.) The free fatty acids so formed 
are acted upon by the oxygen of the air, so that on pressing such seeds, 
oils are obtained, which not only contain free fatty acids, but also leave 
the presses in a rancid state. 

The sequence of operations observed in treating oil seeds, oil nuts, 
etc., for the separation of the contained oils is at the present time as 
follows:—As a preliminary operation the oil seeds and nuts are freed 
from dust, sand, and other impurities, by sifting in an inclined revolving 
cylinder or sieving ^machine covered with woven wire, having meshes 
varying according to the size and nature of the seed operated upon. 
This preliminary purification is of the greatest importance; it is 
especially indispensable for the preparation of edible oils and fats. In 
the ease of those seeds which contain pieces of iron (nails; hammer 
headSfin the case of palm kernels), the seeds are passed over magnetic 
separators, which retain the iron. The seeds and nuts are decorticated 2 
(where required), the shells are removed by mechanical means (sifters, 
blowers), and the kernels (“ meats ”) converted into a pulpy mass or 
meal by passing through a hopper over rollers, consisting mostly of five 

1 Op Jjewkowitscl), Cantor Lectures on “ Oils and Fats: their Uses aud Applica¬ 
tions,” Jottm. 8or,. Arts, 1904. 

2 A. E. Box, English application 13,335, 1913. 
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chilled iron or steel cylinders, mounted vertically like the bowls of a 
calender (in older establishments stamping or crushing and grinding 
between stones ii) edge runners is still employed). These rollers are 
finely grooved, so ihat the seed is cut up whilst passing in succession 
between the first aid second rollers in the series, then between the 
second and third, and so on to the last, until it is sufficiently bruised, 
crushed, and ground. The distance between the rollers can be easily 
regulated, so that the seed leaving the bottom roller has the desired 
fineness. 

The suitably comminuted mass, forming a more or less coarse powder 
(“ meal ”) is either expressed at the ordinary temperatnro, or subjected 
to preliminary heating, the latter depending on the quality of the 
product to be manufactured. For the preparation of edible oils and 
fats, the mass is packed in bags and expressed in hydraulic presses in 
the cold, under a pressure of 300 atmospheres or more (i.e. a pressure of 
two tons or more to the square inch), so that the oil may' exude readily. 
Such oils and fats are known as salad oils, cold-drawn oils, cold-pressed 
oils (seo Vol. III. Chap. XV. “ Edible Oils ”). Under these conditions 
the oils and fats dissolve the smallest amount of colouring matters, 
and suffer in the least degree as regards quality. Obviously only a 
portion of the oil or fat contained in the fruit or seed is obtained in this 
manner; a further quantity is gained by expression at a somewhat 
elevated Ubmperature, which is reached by warming the seed previous 
to expression. The quality of the oil or fat naturally suffers when 
expressed in the hot, more of the extractive substances being dissolved 
in and intermixed with the oil. The taste also suffers; the oil thus 
obtained is hardly suitable for edible uses and is chiefly employed for 
manufacturing purposes. The oil or fat which is retained by the press 
cakes can only be recovered by again comminuting the hitter and 
subjecting the meal so obtained to a further expression. 

In the case of oleaginous seeds of somewhat low value, such as 
linseed, cotton seed, the aim is to express in one operation the largest 
possible quantity of oil. Hence the broken seed is generally warmed 
in a steam-jacketed kettle, fitted with mixing gear, by passing steam 
into the jacket, and sending at the same time some steam through a 
“ rose,” fixed inside the kettle, into the mass while it is being agitated. 
This practice is a survival or rather persistence of the older method of 
moistening the seed with a little water whilo the seeds were bruised under 
an edge runner, so as to raise the temperature, and facilitate the 
bursting of the cells. The assumption that the albuminous mas^ is 
thereby coagulated 1 hardly holds good, the object being merely to 
warm the seed to a higher temperature and at the same time to moisten 
it, so that the cells part more freely with the imprisoned oil. 4 

1 K. Oga patents in English patent 4262, 1911, a method of exposing the com¬ 
minuted material to a current of hot air, the temperature of which is so regulated that 
the albuminous matter does not coagulate. P. Schneider patents in French patent 
432,787 the application of superheated steam (patented also by R. S. Woodward, jut)., ( 
in United States patent 843,983, February 12, 19Q7) to the seeds before crushing. Cp. 
also the same patentee’s earlier French patent 372,566, as also his English patelit 15,961, 
1911. Cp. also F. Wolfenden, United States patent 1,012,312. 
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Tlifl heated meal is then either packed by hand as is being done 
largely in the South of Franco in “ scourtins ” (bags made of jilaited 
aloe leaves or cocoa nut leaves, camel hair or horse hair), or delivered 
through a measuring box, which is combined with tyn automatic mould¬ 
ing jnachine, into woollen bags or open cloths (Ss is done where the 
Anglo-American press is used), so that the preliminary pressed cakes 
can lie put at once into the hydraulic press, in which the meal is sub¬ 



jected to high pressure. In the latest constructions of cage presses 
^eo below), the use of bags is entirely dispensed with, a measured-out 
Quantity of seed falling direct into the circular press cage, and being 
separated by a circular plate of sheet-iron from the material which is to 
for A the next cake. 1 

The essentials for proper oil pressing are a slowly accumulating 
pressure, so that the liberated oil may have time to flow out and escape ; 
a pressure that increases in proportion as the resistance of the material 
increases, and that maintains itself as the volume of material decreases 
through the escape of oil. 

1 Cp. E. C. Bisbee and C. F. Klmes, French patent 335,444. 
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Numerous forms of hydraulic presses have been devised. They may 
be divided into vertical and horizontal presses. Horizontal presses 
have practically ceased to be used in this branch of industry. 1 At 
present vertical premses are almost exclusively in vogile. 

The most primitive form of vertical press, and one which is still .used 
where high pressure is not essential, is a drum or a box press, so called 
because on the platten are placed two circular metal tubes, one within 
the other, the inner being perforated throughout for the escape of the 
oil. At the top of the press is secured a strong metal plate or table, 
having the same diameter as the inner box. When the ram carrying 
the box is forced up against the surface of this table the seed is pressed. 
The seed bags, separated by metal plates, are deposited within a per¬ 
forated box. Experience, however, has demonstrated that the best 
presses are those provided with separate trays or seed boxes for each 
bag, and the ordinary oil press of this type is fitted with 4 to 0 seed 
boxes, and presses 4 to 0 separate cakes at one working. A convenient 
form was the double oil press of Blundell, which admits of continuous 
working, one division being under pressure while the other division is 
being emptied and recharged. This press has been practically ousted 
from the market by the following three types of presses :— 

1. The, Marseilles Press. —This press, a “ pack press,” dispenses 
with bags, seed boxes, and hair mats, the seed being packed by hand in 
“ scourtins,” to the number of 16 to 25 for one charge, the “ scourtins ” 
being simply separated in the press by corrugated iron plates. This 
press is still largely used in the South of France, although the packing 
requires more manual labour than in the case of the Anglo-American 
press (see No. 2). Moreover, this press offers inconvenience in keeping 
the bags straight, and tiie pressure cannot be raised to the same height 
as can be done in the following two types of presses. In fact, the 
extreme limit of pressure is 250 to 300 atmospheres (34 to 40 cwts. per 
square inch), this being the limit of the resistance of the “ scourtins.” 2 

2. The Anglo-American Press. —This vertical press is at present the 
one mostly in use. 3 It consists of an open press fitted with a number of 
iron press plates (from 10 to 16) between which the cakes are inserted 
by hand. 4 The pressure employed in working with these presses is 
usually 2 tons per square inch. 

3. Cage Press (Clodding Press). —This is a hydraulic press provided 
with a circular box or cage, into which the meal is filled as'described 
above. The box (cage) is either constructed of metal staves (see 
Fig. 4) (vertical steel bars), held together by a number of steel rings, 
consists of one cylinder having a large number of perforations. The 
presses of this class, which have perforated cylinders, although preserving 

1 For a new horizontal press see, however, H. A. Ilerr, United States patents 
801,872, 819,996, and Journ. of the Franklin Institute , 1909, 275. 

1 For an illustration of the Marseilles press cp. Technologie et analyse chimiques 
des huiles , graisses et cires , par J. Lewkowitsch, tradmt par E. Bontoux. Vol. li. 575. 

3 A. Austerhtz (French patent 381,350, first addition 9347, and English patents 

10,860, 1907 ; /224, 1908) claims to obviate certain drawbacks to this press. United 
States America patent 992,534. \ 

4 H. Koeber and S. Koeber patent in English patent 16,827, 1906, plates having on 
all four sides rigid raised edges with an inwardly inclined surface. 
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mechanically a more perfect arrangement, are not preferable to the cage 
presses formed by staves, as the holes easily becomo clogged up by the 
meal, when it becomes necessary to clean out the cylinder, an operation 
which involves a ^ood deal of labour. To reduce the drawback caused 
by tjie clogging up of the holes, they are bored,*in more recent- con¬ 
structions, conically, the diameter on the outside of the cylinder being 
larger than the diameter of the holes in contact with the cakes. 

In order to save time and to obtain an increase of output with a 
given number of Marseilles or cage presses, each set (battery) of presses 
is provided with a preliminary (preparatory) press, in which the meal 
bags are compressed under a pressure not exceeding 15 to 20 cwts. per 
square inch. The shrinkage in volume caused by the outflow of oil is 
made up by bags containing fresh meal. 

When the presses are charged the hydraulic pressure from the 
accumulator, and finally from the hydraulic pump, is allowed to act 
on the ram. The hydraulic ram then compresses the cakes, whilst 
the exuding oil flows down the sides in the ease of the open presses 
(I and 2), or through the openings between the staves (clodding presses), 
or through the perforations of the cylinder, as the case may be, into a 
tank below. After releasing the pressure, the cakes are taken out; 
the edges, which are naturally richer in oil than the bulk, and lienee 
are soft and friable, are trimmed oil in a paring machine. 1 

Oil obtained from heated meal is usually more highly coloured and 
harsher to the taste than cold-drawn oil, since larger quantities of the 
extractive substances (albuminoids, mucilaginous substances) ( tore 
dissolved in, and intermixed with, the oil. According to the care 
exercised by the manufacturer in regulating the range, of temperature 
through which the seed is heated, various grades of oil arc obtained. 

When the seeds contain large amounts of oil, exceeding 40 per cent 
(palm kernels, cocoa nuts, castor seeds), it is necessary to repeat the 
process of expression. This is done by breaking up the cakes in a cake¬ 
breaking machine, reducing them to meal in an edge runner, and sub¬ 
jecting the meal to a second expression in the manner described already. 

In the case of some oil seeds which contain more than 40 per cent 
of oil (arachis, sesame) the first expression in bags leads to difficulties, 
as the oily meal causes “ spueing,” i.e. the meal exudes and escapes 
from the presses together with the oil. 

Hence in modern installations the first expression of these seeds 
is carried out in “ clodding ” presses. These presses, generally worked 
in sets of two, or three, or more, have a seed kettle fixed on the top 
of tne press (see Figs. 2 and 3); the kettle is provided with one or more 
openings, corresponding to the chamber or chambers in the heads of 
the press or presses. These chambers can be closed at the top and 
bottom by slides, actuated by levers, and are designed to contain as 
much meal as is required to form one cake. The measured charge of 
meal i£ then allowed to fall into the press box and is covered with a 

1 A. Austerlitz, in German patent 184,979 patents a special paring maeliino. 
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circular metal plate. This operation is repeated until the press is full, 
when hydraulic pressure is applied, and a ram forces the box against a 
sliding block at the head of the press. The oil exudes, and the meal is 
pressed into circular cakes ready for the second expression. After 
releasing the pressure, and removing the sliding block, the cakeg are 
forced out by the hydraulic ram. They are then comminuted, and the 
meal is subjected to a second expression in a Marseilles or Anglo- 
American hydraulic press. 

The mechanical part of the process has been improved recently, 



so that even for the second expression the open Anglo-American press 
' can be dispensed with. The finishing presses are made of the same type 
as the press in which the first expression is carried out, and by making 
the press cages removable the pressing operation approaches an 
almost continuous one. These cages can be transported by means of a 
power-driven carriage (see Fig. 4) to the finishing presses ; where*one 
preliminary press is combined with two finishing presses to a battery, 
the cages can be conveyed into the adjoining finishing press by a swinging 
arrangement (see Figs. 5 and 6), their place being filled immediately 
by a charged cage, or by a cage containing finished cakes. Thus, with 
the exception of the time required for withdrawing the pressing'cages 
and replacing them, the work goes on practically continuously. Further 
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advantages are offered by these presses in that the cakes require no 
paring, and that a saving of “ scourtins ” or press cloths in comparison 
with the Marseilles or Anglo-American systems is elected. 

In the cage presses a higher pressure can be employed, and hence 
more oil can bo obtained from the meal than in the open types (the 
Marseilles and Anglo-American presses). The pressure can be run 
up in practice from 2J- to 2| tons per square inch. If the open presses 
could be made to withstand the same high pressure, they would un¬ 
doubtedly yield the same amount of oil. 

Cage presses having perforated cylinders (see above) are designed 
for still higher pressures, and installations have been erected during 



Fie. 1 


recent years in which the pressure (under the piston) amounts to 450 
atmospheres (3 tons per square inch), and even 600 atmospheres (4 tons 
per squaVe inch)'. In order to provide for a ready outflow of the oil 
the number of holes in a cylinder of 420 millimetres diameter and 1400 
•millimetres height has been increased to almost 60,000. It should, 
* however, be pointed out that no advantage is gained over the open 
presses or cage presses fitted with staves by these very high pressures. 
True, the cakes retain only about 7 per cenf of oil, but stock-raisers 
prefer cakes containing 10 per cent of oil (excepting cakes made from 
undecorticated cotton seed). 

In addition to the drawbacks mentioned already (cp. p. 5), the 
high prime cost of installing these expensive presses must militate 
agairtbt them. It has been ascertained in practice that the working 
expenses and the yield of oil of equal quality are almost identical in 
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installations of the older types and in mills having cage presses working 
under these extremely high pressures, whilst the initial outlay for 
these latter presses is from three to four times higher. Moreover, 
the oil produced wider the higher pressure is mor<f turbid than oil 
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obtained in the older types of presses, and is more difficult to clarify. 
This is no doubt due to a larger amount of extractive substances having 
passed into the oil. 

Therefore the alleged advantages claimed for these presses have 
not been borne out, so far, in practice. 

1 The illustrations Figs, 2-6 have been engraved from drawings and photographs 
kindly lent by Messrs. Greenwood and Batley, Leeds. 
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It should be noted that the figures given above for the pressures 
represent the pressures under the press piston, as read off the mano¬ 
meter. They by no means indicate the pressures on the cakes them¬ 
selves. As a general rule it may be accepted that the cakes aro under 
a pressure of about two-thirds of that indicated by the manometer. 

The oil flowing down the aides of the press or through the staves 
or holes is caught in reservoirs placed below the level of the floor and 
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^ pumped into store tanks for settling, clarifying, anil refining (see 
*below). 

Although the modern presses described above work economically, 
still the obvious drawback adheres to them that the work is not entirely 
continuous. This feature has induced, at an early period, several 
inventors to design continuously working presses, such as those of 
Bessemer and Haywood, 1 Muller , 2 Bergreen? But not one of these 

1 English patent 1261, 1849. 2 German patents 26,343, 1883 ; and 35,781, 1889. 

8 German patent 65,165, 1892. 
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presses has been able to maintain itself in praefice owing to the high 
cost required for power, in conjunction with a very small output. 

Recently experiments were made in several European oil mills with 
an automatic pre^ v designed by V. D. Anderson. 1 .In this press the 
seeds are introduced through a hopper and carried forward, by njeans 
of screw blades, into a horizontal cage formed by metal staves. The 1 
spirally arranged blades do not set the mass in rotation, but subject the * 
seeds to a force of torsion by contact with the mass in front of them. 

The expressed seed is driven on to the end of the horizontal cage, and as 
soon as a certain pressure is exceeded a portion of the expressed mass is * 
discharged. This press works on cold seed only, and therefore the oil 
which is obtained is of very good quality. 2 3 The press is especially 
recommended by the inventor for linseed, rape seed, and cotton seed. 

His claim that, only 5 per cent of oil are left in the ejected mass has, 
however, not been borne out by experiments with which the author 
is acquainted. Thus, in the case of cotton seed, the pressed material 
still contained 7 per cent of oil, although the pressure amounted to 5 
tons per square inch, whereas the same material pressed in a hot press 
of the Anglo-American type yielded cakes retaining 4 per cent of oil 
only. The comparatively small output, the high cost for power, and 
the strongly corroding action which the compressed mass exerts on 
the metal constitute such serious drawbacks that it is very unlikely 
that this press will displace the above-described hydraulic presses. 

Even recent improvements embodying the application of much harder 
steel (such as high-class tool steel) have not materially assisted in 
bringing this press into more extended use. 

A press similar in design to the press constructed by Bergreen, in 
that it exhibits the same conical shape of the press chamber and the 
same general arrangement, has been patented by F. C. CaUlv:eU. s 
The press differs, however, from Bergreen’s in that the screw blades, 
which in the latter’s press are arranged spirally on a vertical shaft, are 
replaced by spiral corrugations, or screw threads, which extend ap¬ 
proximately half-way around the solid vertical roller, whilst at the 
lower end the corrugations extend entirely around the roller. The 
walls of the pressure chamber are formed by staves (as in cage presses) 
permitting the passage of oil. The author has had no practical experi¬ 
ence with this press, which is stated by the inventor to be particularly 
applicable to cotton seed and linseed. 0 ‘ 

V. J. Lauermann , 4 claims an apparatus for the extraction of cotton 
seed and other oil seeds, consisting of a vertical jacketed cylinder* 
inside which a shaft provided with arms rotates. These arms are fitted 
with knives running parallel to the shaft, and almost touching the wall 
of the cylinder. There are also fixed knives inside the cylinder. Vhe 
seed is crushed on passing through the cylindor. 

1 Cp. United States patents 960,143, 060,144. 

2 Cold-pressed linseed cake is liable to- evolve prussic acid (see “Linseed Oil,” 

Chap. XIV.), hence cold pressed cake must not be used as cattle food. 

3 English patent 8696, 1905. 

4 United States America patent 876,363 ; English patent 16,642, 1908. 
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Under this head may also be mentioned the attempts that have 
been made to use hydro-extractors in the ordinary routine of oil mill 
work. They are, however, entirely unsuitable for tMs purpose. Re¬ 
cently, experiment, 1 ? have been made both in Airier** 1 and California 2 * 4 5 
to extract, in the first instance, an edible oil from freshly gathered 
olives by centrifuging the fruit. Nothing definite can, however, lie 
•stated us'to the advantages alleged to have been obtained, and (lie 
reader must therefore be referred to the original publications mentioned 
in the footnotes. 

Hydro-extractors can only be employed with advantage for sub¬ 
sidiary operations in the oil and fat industries, such as for separating 
the oil from the meal which has exuded through the cloth, or generally 
from by-products rich in oil. 

For the application of centrifugals'* to the recovery of fat from 
milk, see “ Butter Fat.” 


For a process of extracting olive oil from the fruit by diffusion seo 
“ Olive Oil.” 


The extraction of oils and fats in racao has been patented by IF. S. 
Sun/ison* ep. also “ Olive Oil.” 

The analytical control of this technical process Coniines itself chiefly 
to the determination of the proportion of ml or fat contained in the 
raw material - -oleaginous seeds-—and the determination of the oil left 
in the expressed calces. For these estimations, quantities of not less 
than 100 grow, should be used. 

The sample is prepared for analysis by disintegrating it carefully 
in a suitable manner, as by means of a rake-mill or coffee-grinder, 6 and 
exhausting it with ether, or petroleum ether, or carbon tetrachloride, 0 
using any of the extracting apparatus described (Vol. I. Chap. IV.). 
The disintegration of the seeds requires great care, as otherwise con¬ 
siderable quantities of oil or fat may remain in the meal. The breaking 
up of the cells which occlude the oil or fat is best assisted by grinding 
with ignited sand, which offers the double advantage of breaking the 
cells more completely than is done by mere pounding in a mortar, and 
of presenting a large surface to the extracting solvent. In the case of 
seeds containing large quantities of oils and fats, it is advisable first to 
break up the mass roughly and to extract a portion only of tiro oil or 
fat, then to triturate the partially extracted mass with sand and finally 
exhSust completely. This specially applies to soya beans, copra, palm 

1 (Jp. 9[j. Dugast, L* Industrie olhcole , Paris, 1905. p. 78 ; French patent 397,203 
(Morel-Revoil) , French patent 411,493 (Sagols). 

2 California Olive Oil, Us Manufacture My G. W. Shaw, ('ollcgc of Agric., Agr. 
Expt. Station, Bull. No. 153, Sacramento, p. 20. 

;1 Especially those constructed by the Actiebolaget Sepaiator, Stockholm. 

4 English patent 4661, 1910; French pateut 141,970; United States patent 
4,012,572. 

5 With rgpard to errors caused by deviating from these directions cp. Journ. Sue. 
Che/u. hid., 1895, 447. 

6 Bilteryst, Bull, de l'Assoc. Bclge. } 1897 (10), 406. 

VOL. II 
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kernels, and generally to all seeds containing more than 50 per cent of 
oil or fat. 

If ether, or 'carbon bisulphide, or chloroform be employed, it is 
necessary to dry the material prior to extraction, fnoist seeds or cakes 
being apt to yield to the solvent non-fatty substances. Eth«r must 
first be purified; this is best done by washing with water, in order to 
remove any alcohol, then drying over calcium chloride, and distilling^ 
off; finally the ether is distilled over metallic sodium, in order to free it 
from the last traces of water and alcohol. 

The drying of seeds or cakes containing drying oils, such as linseed 
and linseed cake, or even semi-drying oils, such as maize and soya oil, 
requires some care; if the material has been dried at too high a tem¬ 
perature, or for too long a period, the drying oils refuse to pass readily 
into solution. This fact is clearly brought out by some experiments 
recorded in the following table due to Klopsch : 1 — 


Linseed Cake. 

Oil. 
Per een 

Dried 3 hours at 94°-9C° C. gave 

8-97 

I)riod 6 hours at 100° C. gave . 

8 55 

Pried 12 hours at 94°-9G° C. gave 

7-89 


If the cakes have been dried at too high a temperature, brown 
resinous extracts (containing oxidised acids) are obtained. An analysis 
can therefore only be looked upon as correct if the extract has the 
appearance of a clear oil. 

If petroleum ether or carbon tetrachloride 2 be used as a solvent, the 
drying of the material may be omitted. The petroleum ether must 
boil completely below 80° C. This solvent is specially suitable for the 
extraction of cakes containing drying oils ; moreover, it extracts much 
smaller quantities of non-fatty substances than ether does. 3 

Frequently the examination of the extracted oil is required ; this 
is done by the methods described in Vol. I. The microscopical examina¬ 
tion of the meal will frequently afford valuable assistance. 4 

A largo number. of analyses of seeds and oil-cakes have been 
published by various observers. 5 A record, or even a summary, of 
such analyses obviously falls outside the scope of this work. I will 
therefore quote only some analyses by Nbrdlmtjcr 0 as throwing light 
on the proportion of neutral oil to freo fatty acids. 

1 Zcits.f. (niafyt. than., 1888 , 482 . 

" Op. aiso Harding ami Nyo (Jtu/rn. 1ml. F.wf. Clem., 1812 (4), S9?A 

3 Cp. also B. Schulze, lumlw. Vpsm'liHd., 1911 (15), 185. 

1 Cp. K. Collin, Amia/rs tie chliiue aniily/n/ur, 1909, 256. 

s Cp. Kuiiig, /lit menMldit'leji Nulmtjig*- mid Unmsumith'ly . 

" Ilium. .S 'or. Clieiu. h/d 1890, 422. 


[Table 
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Beeds 

• 

100 part* contain 

Free Fatty 
Acids m Total 
Fat. 

Free Fatty 
Acids. 

• 

ToUgCat. 

• 

Rape (Braesica rapa ) 

0-42 

8776 

Per cent. 
1-10 

Cabbage ( Brassica campestris) . 

0'32 

41-22 

0-77 

Poppy ( Papaver somniferum) . 

3-20 

46-90 

6-66 

Earthnut (A rachis hypogtea) — 




(a) Seed . 

1 91 

46-09 

4-15 

(b) Husks 

1-91 

4-48 

43-10 

Sesame ( Sesamum orientate ) 

2-21 

51-59 

4-59 

Castor {Ricinus communis) 

1*21 

46-82 

2-52 

Palm nut ( Blais guineensis) with 6 

4-19 

49-10 

8-53 

per cent husks 




Copra ( Cocos nucifera) . 

2 98 

07-40 

4-12 





100 parts contain 


Cakes. 

Number of 
Samples. 

Free Fatty 
Aoids 

Total Fat. 

Free Fatty 
Acids in Total 
Fat. 





Per cent. 

Rape . 

6 

0-93 

8-81 

10-66 

Poppy seed . 

10 

5-66 

9-63 

58-89 

Earthnut (Arachis) 

20 

1-42 

7-65 

18-02 

Sesame 

15 

6-15 

15*44 

4029 

Palm nut . 

38 

1-47 

10-39 

14-28 

Cocoa nut . 

5 

1-31 

13-11 

10-51 

Linseed 

2 

0-76 

8-81 

9-76 

Castor 

10 

1-27 

6-58 

20-07 


The total fat was obtained by extraction with petroleum ether, 
and the free fatty acids were titrated with standard alkali and calculated 
to oleic acid. 

The ratio of total fat to fatty acids is not necessarily the same in 
the cakes as in the expressed oils. Thus the “ first expressed ” oils 
(“ salad oils ”) contain far less free fatty acids than does the total fat in 
the seeds. Consequently more free fatty acids remain in the rakes. 
The oils from the second and third pressings are richer in free fatty 
acids, but a large portion thereof remains behind in the cakes. 

The following example will illustrate this :— 


100 Kg. of Poppy Soed yielded 

Oil. 

Per cent. 

Containing Free 
Fatty Acids. 
Per cent. 

f 

Extracted with solvents. . . 

46-9 

6-82 

Expressed—(rt) Salad oil 

89 0 

1-92 

( b ) Commercial oil 

2-6 

15-87 

- -I -- —~- 

Remaining in the cakes . 

6-4 

38 82 
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The. occurrence of free fatty acids in cakes must he ascribed to the 
action of enzymes on the oil retained in the cakes; hence those con¬ 
ditions which favour their action, such as a somewhat elevated tempera¬ 
ture (between 30*and '10° C.), moisture, etc., will lend to the production 
of so notable an amount of free fatty acids in stored cakes, that tin 
cakes become unlit for feeding purposes. Nor must the action of light 
be ignored. This is clearly brought, out by an examination of palm 
kernel cakes made by Emmerhng . 1 The following changes were 
ascertained :— 



Faf ty A* 

j 

nls m l(K) pailsol Fut 

1! III. 

10 14 20 50 

Fresh cakes .... 

. 14-35 

Cakes stored two years m the daik 

. 20 44 

40 01 

ft „ ' „ light . 


80 08 


Moulds also lead to the formation of free fatty acids in cakes, as 
they readily grow on cakes stored in a damp condition. In the ease of 
cakes containing drying oils, such as linseed cake, a slow oxidation of 
the unsaturated fatty acids takes place, with the production of oxidised 
acids. Such cakes are known m the, trade as cakes that have “ healed ” 
in storage or during a voyage. 

With regard to poisonous substances (such as saponins, eyanogenefie 
alkaloids, etc.) occurring in cakes cp. Chap. XIV. under the headings 
of individual oils and fats, “ Linseed Oil," “ Rape Seed Oil," “Castor 
Oil,” “ Mow rah Shea Butter,” “Seed Oil.” It has been shown by 
Withers and Ray 2 that the, toxicity of cotton seed meal is not caused 
by pyrophosphoric acid. 

Attention should also he directed to the recent, practice of “ bleach¬ 
ing ” (•* brightening ”) of meal by means of soda and hypochlorites. 


(3) Extraction of Oils and Fats hi/ Means of Volatile Solvents 

The cakes obtained m the foregoing process still contain consider¬ 
able proportions of oil, usually 10 per cent, and in the case of un¬ 
decorticated cotton seed cake 4-5 per cent. If it be desired to obtain 
larger quantities of oils and fats than can be produced economically by 
expression, processes having for their object the extraction of the 
seeds by means of volatile solvents must be resorted to. 1 

The solvents employed on a large scale were up to recently almost 
exclusively carbon bisulphide and petroleum ether. Both solvents 
suffer from the disadvantage of being readily inflammable. * 

Extraction of seeds by volatile solvents was first introduced in 1843, 
by Jesse Fisher of Birmingham, who manufactured carbon bisulphide 
on a commercial scale. Fisher does not appear to have patented this 
process. Thirteen years later E. Deiss 3 of Brunswick patented the 
extraction of seeds by means of carbon bisulphide, and added “ chloro¬ 
form, ether, essences, benzine, and benzole ” to the list of solvents. 

1 Landw. Versuchsst., 1898, 56. - Join'll. Biol. (them., 1 913, 53. 

- 1 English patent 390, 1856. 
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For several years afterwards this process made little advance, for the 
colour of the oils produced was high, and the taste was sharp. The 
extracted oil retained sulphur, which showed itself disagreeably in the 
smell of the soaps made from it and in the blackening of substances 
with which it was used. The meal left by the process was so tainted 
with carbon bisulphide, that it was absolutely impossible to use the 
’extracted meal as cattle food. With the improvement in (lie manu¬ 
facture of carbon bisulphide 1 these drawbacks have been surmounted 
to a great extent, and the employment, of carbon bisulphide has specially 
gained much extension in the extraction of expressed olive marc in 
the .South of France, Italy, Spain, and Tunis. But even at present 
traces of carbon bisulphide are retained by the extracted mass, so 
that it is impossible to feed cattle with it. Carbon bisulphide is com¬ 
paratively cheap; cheaper than the commercial benzine used for 
extracting fat. Being heavier than water, it offers certain advantages 
in the storage, as the vapours can be readily prevented, from coming 
in contact with an open flame. Owing to the physiological effect this 
solvent has on the workmen, and in consequence of the chemical 
action of impure carbon bisulphide on iron, which has frequently led 
to conflagration, the employment, of carbon bisulphide must remain 
restricted. 

Petroleum ether was first introduced by Richardson, Limit/, and 
Indue, who obtained in 1863 a patent 2 for extracting oil from crushed 
seeds or from refuse cake by the solvent action of volatile hydrocarbons 
from “ petroleum, earth oils, asphalt.urn oil, coal oil, or shale oil, such 
hydrocarbons being required to be volatile under 212“ F.” The large 
quantities of low-boiling hydrocarbons - naphtha — obtained from 
petroleum at moderate cost, as also improvements in the apparatus 
originally employed, have brought this solvent in the forefront when 
extracting processes are considered. 

The commercial variety of petroleum distillate for this purpose is 
usually a petroleum naphtha, boiling between 110“ and 12(1° C., 3 and 
having the specific gravity of 0 720 to 0-750. As the boiling point lies 
above that of water, it is possible to extract, eg., moist bones (for which 
up to recently petroleum benzine was employed exclusively), the vapours 
of the boiling naphtha carrying the water vapours with them. Not¬ 
withstanding the greater lire risks, naphtha is preferable to carbon 
bisulphide, for the reasons given already, and for the further reason that 
it extracts smaller quantities of resinous and gummy matters from the 
oil jSeds, and takes up less colouring matter than does carbon bisulphide. 
Hence petroleum ether is used exclusively in the extraction of (linseed) 

1 Foi*the mtinufactuu* of cat bon bisulphide by means of an electric furnace cp. E. 
R. Taylor, Momtrvr .\cinUiJujiui, 1009, 205. 

2 English patent 2315. 

3 Trotnmn {Jonrn. Hoc. Chan, hid., 1006, 1202) demands that “benzine” for 
“degreasing” should distil at 90° to 100° 0., and should yield small amounts only below 
or above these limits. It appears to the author that tins specification should only apply 

•to petroleum ether ior special purposes, such as degteasing leather. For the extraction 
of bone fat petroleum ether (of the boiling points given in the text) is mostly used, 
although it would certainly be advantageous to avoid as much as possible hydrocarbons 
boiling above 110° G\, as their removal is both difficult and expensive. 
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rape seed and castor seed. By the addition of formaldehyde to seed 
before extraction with petroleum ether the cake is rendered suitable 
for cattle food. 1 * This must be accepted with reserve. 

Ether has foif*d no practical application, as it* is far too volatile, 
and hence far too dangerous. Moreover its cost is too high. (Chloro¬ 
form, as also benzol and acetone, arc far too expensive, besides offering 
other drawbacks which prevent their application on a practical scale. ' 

During recent years efforts have been made to introduce earbon 
tetrachloride on a large scale. This solvent lias a lower boiling point 
than the usually employed petroleum ether, and shares with carbon 
bisulphide the advantage of being Heavier than water. Its chief 
advantage, however, is that it is non-inflammable, and from this point 
of view it might be considered an ideal solvent. As further advantages 
are claimed:—Its low specific heat, its low latent heat, of evaporation, 
and its low boiling point as compared with naphtha. But these slight 
advantages are not a sufficient set-off against the high price of carbon 
tetrachloride, which is still too high notwithstanding considerable 
reductions that have been made during the last few years. For it must 
be borne in mind that in the extracting process by means of the solvents 
the volume of the solvent and not its weight must be considered. The 
specific gravity of carbon tetrachloride being 1-632, as against about 
0-750 of petroleum naphtha, it follows that for the same volume of 
solvent more than twice the weight of carbon tetrachloride must be 
employed. Since the loss of solvent may lie taken as amounting in each 
case to about 1 per cent of the weight employed, and since carbon 
tetrachloride costs about two to three times as much as petroleum 
ether, it follows that the actual loss, expressed in money value, must 
be much greater than in the ease of petroleum ether. In view of the 
many conflicting statements as regards the cost of the carbon tetra¬ 
chloride process the following calculation may bo found useful (see 
table, p. 23) :— 


1000 kilogs. of petroleum other require for heating from tho ordinary 

temperature, say 15° C. to tho mean boiling point, viz. 115° C., Caloiu-s. 
1000 x 0-5 (115-15) ....... = 50,000 

To vaporise 1000 kilogs. are required 1000x80 -= 80,000 

130,000 

1000 kilogs. of naphtha occupy a volume of 1333-33 ltr.; henco 1000 

Itr. of petroloum ether require for vaporisation . . . 97,500 


To condense the vapours from 1000 ltr.—on the assumption that the 
cooling water enters the condenser at the temperature of 15° C. and 
leaves it with a temperature of 60° C., so that 1 ltr. of cooling water 
would absorb 45 calories,—therfe would be required ! “j 6 °° = 2167 ltr. 
of cooling water. 

The same calculation carried out for carbon tetrachloride, using 
the constants given in the table below, shows that there are required, 

V. 

1 Haiburger Olwerke Brinokman and Merged, German patent application H, 
57,783, 1912. 
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for vaporising 1000 ltr. of carbon tetrachloride, 97,151 calories, and 
2159 ltr. of cooling water for condensing the vapours. The difference 
in favour of carbon tetrachloride is far too small (even if lower insurance 
premiums be taken, into account) to counterbalance* the difference in 
the cos % t of the, amounts of solvents lost. As a further drawback must 
be reckoned the fact that carbon tetrachloride attacks iron and coppor 
.very severely, especially in presence of moisture, so that suitable 
extraction apparatus must be lead-lined or tinned. In the author’s 
opinion the carbon tetrachloride installations in use, including those 
made of “ homogeneously load-lined ” metal, have not been worked 
loug enough to demonstrate such durability as must bo demanded of 
proper plant, for it is well known that lead does not satisfactorily 
withstand the corroding action of hydrochloric acid. In addition to 
the drawbacks enumerated, it must not be forgotten that carbon 
tetrachloride exercises on the workmen a physiological action similar 
to that of carbon bisulphide, and that its vapours are distinctly danger¬ 
ous to life. 1 Nevertheless, several installations were erected in extract¬ 
ing works, notably in Marseilles. It was contended that the bone 
fat produced with the aid of carbon tetrachloride was of better 
quality than that obtained with the aid of petroleum ether. Samples 
which the author had occasion to examine bear this out, and the 
explanation would seem to bo. given by the fact that the extraction 
with carbon tetrachloride takes place at a lower temperature than is 
the case with benzine. The freshness of the bones employed in the 
preparation of these samples, and their freedom from foreign substances, 
such as nails, etc., may, however, have had a greater influence than the 
nature of the solvent. According to reliable information given to the 
author, the employment of carbon tetrachloride has been already 
abandoned in Marseilles, 

The choice would therefore practically be between carbon bisulphide 
and petroleum ether. In order to enable the reader to carry out 
calculations such as have been given above, the following table is 
appended:— 







Latent 


Vapour 


Chemical 

Formula. 

Gravity 
at <r C. 
(Water 
4*«1.) 

Boiling 

l’oiut 

Specific 

Heat. 

Heat of 
Evapora¬ 
tion. 

Vaponr 

Density. 

Tension 
at 16* 0. 

MI11I- 



°C. 


Calories. 


metres. 

Cfrbon bi- 

CS* 

1-292 

46‘0 

0-157 

79-9 

2-63 

250 

"sulphide 
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Petroleum 

... 

0-750 

110-120 

0-5 



ethqj 

Carbon tetra- 

CC1 4 

(at 15° C ) 

1 *632 a 

76 ’5 

0-21 

16'4 

5-3 

67-1 

chloride 









1 For the examination of carbon tetrachloride cp. L. G. RadclilTe, Jimni. Stic. Chem. 
Ind., 1909, 229. 

’ a W. Ilerz and W. Katliraaim, Chem. Xeit.. 1912, H17, express the variation of the 
specific gravity with the temperature by the following formula:—il = 1 '8309 - 
0-0018943 1. » 
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In place of carbon tetrachloride, chloro-derivatives of ethane and 
ethylene 1 have been prepared on a largo scale and are now obtainable 
in the market. , The following table enumerates the several solvents, 
their boiling poimty and specific gravities : , 


_ - -- 


— - - 


1 


| Spivdie 

SjMTillC 

Melting 

I .mi! 

Dichloro-cthylone,- 0 2 H 2 C1 2 
Trichloro-ethylenc, C 2 H(’l, 

Giavity. 

1-25 

Heal, 

t’oint 

Point ’ (.' 

- - 

1 47 4 

0 223 

- 73 

88 

Perehloro-ethyleno, ChClj . 

(let raehlor o-cthylene) 

1 62 4 & * 

0 216 

19 

121 

Tetiachloro-efhane, (M1,CI 4 8 . 

1 no 1 

0 268 

36 

147 

Ihintachloro-ethaiie/’ (\IL(’l 5 
Jlexachloro-othane,' 5 C.,C1 0 . 

1-70 4 

; 

0 266 

22 

159 1 

solid 


Of these solvents, triehloro-ethylone has been used in a number of 
works, as it is possible to work with this solvent in iron vessels. It, 
must, however, he pointed out that trichloroethylene attacks iron to 
such an extent that oils and fats obtained with this solvent' arc deeply 
coloured by iron compounds. The, attack on iron, however, is not so 
serious that iron apparatus could not be used for “ oil-coloured " 
products. 

An essential condition for the use of trichloro-ethylenc is to reduce 
the percentage of moisture as much as possible, as in the presence of 
moisture hydrochloric- acid is more readily formed. It should also be 
pointed out that trichloro-ethylenc possesses strong narcotic powers. 

Tetraeliloro-ethime and pcntachloro-cthane are unsuitable solvents 

1 With regard to proposals for tli<> nomenclature of these ehloio-deilvalives c j». 
Margosohes, Chan. Za(., 1913, 509. 519 

“ C'p. German patent 216,070 ((‘nnstn/mm f. I'h'Hrochanisi he Imhirhir). 

J A preparation hoihng fiom 53-58’0. was icsohed hy W. IJeiz and W. llathmann 
(('hem Zeit., 3013, 622) into its two geometrical i.soineiido, vi/. f/as-hnm and Tioits- 
forrn, hy repeated fractional distillation The two isomciides had the following 


•onstaiits:— 

II - C - Cl 
Cis- term II 

11 C - Cl 

7Vv/;f Morin 

11 1 

II 

01- (' - If 

1 i 

i 

_ 

( /s-loi in j 

Titnaloi in 

I 

j Specific giavitj 

nt If,/I l'2li. r ,0 
at 25 if 1 "21X9 

at 357 1 ° 1,2321 * 

at 4574" 1,2153 c 
i 

j Boiling point at 763 mm. 

48-8" CL 

59 -8" C. 

t> I 

- ! 

— 

- —- ‘ 


4 W. Heiz and W Ratliniann (Chan Zed., 1912, Ml7) express the variations ot 
the specific gravity vvitli the temperatuie m the case of triehlorothyleiie, tetiachlorethy- 

lene, tetracldoro-ethane, and pentachloio-ethanc respectively hy the following formula 1 :— 
d 1,49486-0-001641 t; d= 1,61861 - 0*0016246 t; rl= 1,0257 - 0 ; 0035073 t; 
d = 1,7074-0 001149*2 t. Cp. also Chan. ZaL, 1913, 621. 

& Gp. German patent 185,374. v - 

« English patent 1105, 1912. 
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for fat extraction, because they easily give off hydrochloric, acid in 
contact with metals. Although the addition of oil of turpentine, which 
absorbs hydrochloric acid, is said to obviate the dothmotive effect on 
iron, the suitability of these solvents on a large-scale must, still be 
considered an open question, quite apart from the feature that their 
high boiling points would render their 
employment uneconomical. 

The relative toxicity of some of the 
chloro-liydrocarbons is given by K. B. 

Lehmann, 1 the toxicity of carbon telru- 
cldoridc being taken as unity as follows : ■ 

avuuv-l'6, C.,H(V 1-7, C„H 2 ('1» 

- 1-7, (,'HLV 2-2, (fJlCljj (i-2. 

Liquid sulphurous acid has been 
claimed as a solvent by W. Oniio and N. 

Sehroeder, 2 but it, has not found applica¬ 
tion m the practice of oil and fat extrac¬ 
tion. ft would seem that liquid sulphurous 
acid is more suitable for the purification of 
mineral oils, as applied in Jidclninu's 
process. 3 

Liquid carbonic acid has been claimed 
as a fat solvent by A. Sachs, 1 but for 
obvious reasons this has not been found 

suitable. 

With regard to acclonc and its higher 
homologues, and to toluene, rp. Vol. III. 

Chap. XVI. 

The type of apparatus employed on 
a large scale depends on the temperature 
at which the extraction is earned out. If 
the extraction is effected in the cold (a 
procedure which must be considered pre¬ 
ferable us regards fire risk in the ease of 
inflammable solvents), the seed is placed 
in a series of closed vessels through which 
the solvent percolates on the counter- 
current system. The battery of vessels 
is so arranged that any one vessel can be 
nfade the last of the series, ready to ilia- ~ 

charge the extracted meal, and to he 

refilled with fresh meal, so that, with the exception of the time required 
for discharging and recharging, the process is a practically continuous 
one. The solution of extracted oil or fat in the solvent is then trans¬ 
ferred to a steam-heated still, where the solvent is driven off, and 
recovered by condensing the vapours in a cooling coil, to be used again 
and again. The traces of volatile solvents retained by the oil or fat 

1 Vhem. Zed. Hep ., 1911, 449. 2 Orman patent 5360, 1889. 

3 German patent 216,459. 1 German patent 163,057, 1901. 
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are driven off by a current of open stoam, which is blown through 
the oil or fat in the warm state. 

The extracting processes in the hot are. carried out in apparatus the 
principle of which illustrated by Fig. 7. (It should.be noted that the 
condenser is not shown.) , 

More elaborate forms of apparatus employed on a large scale are 
designed on the principle involyed in the Soxhlel extractor. The 
extraction thus takes place uninterruptedly, with a limited amount 
of solvent charged onco for all into the apparatus. When the seed 
is deemed completely exhausted, the vessel containing the' seed is 
disconnected by closing taps between the oil-containing vessel and the 
condenser, so that the volatile solvent can be immediately distilled 
off and condensed, whilst the meal is freed from the last traces of 
volatile solvent by open steam, and the seed-containing vessel is emptied 
and recharged with fresh seed. More compact still are extractors 
illustrated by that form of laboratory apparatus in which the meal- 
containing vessel is placed inside the flask charged with the solvent. 
Thus in some form of extractors a basket containing the crushed seed 
is placed on a support at some height above the bottom of the vessel; 
in other forms the seed is placed in trays arranged one above the other. 
The vessel is then charged with the solvent, so that, on heating, the 
vapours of the solvent pass through and around the seed, whilst that 
portion which leaves the vessel in the form of vapour is condensed in 
a separate condenser, from which the liquefied solvent falls back again 
to percolate the seed. Finally, when the meal is exhausted, the solvent 
is driven off with tho aid of steam (if permissible), condensed, and 
collected in a separate vessel. 

. Frequent attempts have been made to introduce a really con¬ 
tinuous process of extraction. On the principle of the counter-current 
system, the mass to be extracted is moved continually in a series of 
tubes or vessels through the solvent, so that at the one end of the 
apparatus the solvent charged with fat is run into the distilling 
apparatus, whereas at the other end of the battery the extracted meal is 
discharged into a vessel to be freed from the last traces of adhering 
solvent. Apparatus of this kind have been patented by Stevenson ,* 
E. Batailk , a 0. Mitchell, 3 J. E. Mills and H. B. Battle 4 (in the name 
of P. M. Justice), J. Eisenherger , 5 E. Evans, 3 and many others. But., 
hitherto, none of these apparatus have met with oxtended uSe. 

Since apparatus of the type described here are illustrated in the 
catalogues and advertisements of engineering firms, no useful purpose 
can be served by reproducing them in this work. Nor does it appear 
necessary to enumerate the very large number of patents which have 
been taken out djiring the last twenty-four years. For fully illustfated 
abstracts of theso patents the reader must be referred to the volumes 
of the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

Volatile solvents are used in practice for the extraction of seeds 

1 English patent 28,310, 1902. 2 French patent 319,204. % 

5 German patent 119,134. 4 English patent 1550, 1909. 

6 German patent 232,370. 8 English patent 24,111, 1910. 
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such as soya beans, rape seed, castor seed, etc. They are also employed 
for extracting oil from damaged seed (sesame) which would not yield 
edible oil, and from damaged cakes and generally frctn cakes which are 
unfit for cattle food (olivo pulp, etc.). Considerably quantities of cocoa 
nut oil and palm kernel oil are prepared by extraction, where the oil is 
more valuable than the meal. 

The seed for treatment with volatile solvents is prepared in a similar 
manner as for pressing, except that the seed is not reduced to a fine 
meal, which would prevent the free percolation of the solvent through 
the mass. Since extracted oil can never be used for edible purposes 
(notwithstanding frequent statements by interested parties), the pre¬ 
liminary cleaning of the seed is not carried out as carefully as must he 
done in the case of seeds destined for the manufacture of edible oils and 
fats; nor is the preliminary warming of the seed necessary, as the 
moisture contained in the seed does not offer a serious obstacle to 
thorough extraction. In the case of olive pulp, however, the removal 
of the bulk of water (by drying) is imperative. 

The removal of the solvent from the extracted seed offers difficulties, 
us the meal very tenaciously retains the solvent. If open steam be 
passed into the mass, to drive off the last traces of the solvent, the meal 
suffers loss in feeding value—provided such meal can be used as cattle 
food (see below). It. is therefore preferable to dry the meal in special 
apparatus, similar to those used in breweries for breaking up and 
discharging the refuse, the seed being dried in shallow layers while it is 
being continually turned over by a mechanically actuated raking fork. 

In order to avoid drying, Bergman and Berliner 1 suggest 
displacement of the solvent 2 by washing the extracted mass with 
acidulated water, or with dilute salt solutions. Whereas this process 
might be useful for substances like leather, etc., it is entirely unsuit¬ 
able for meal from oleaginous seeds. In a later patent Berliner 3 
suggests heating the oil- or fat-containing material with the samo oil 
or fat until the water is driven off, as a preparatory operation to the 
extraction with volatile solvents. 

The extensive use of the extraction process in the treatment of olive 
residues and bones has been referred to above. Notable efforts have 
been made recently to extend the extracting process to waste products, 
such as residues from the preparation of whale oil, seal oil, and fish oil, 
also to the extraction of tamied leather, and of all kinds of fat-containing 
refuso, such as offal, garbage, greasy rags (cp. Vol. III. Chap. XVI.), 
iy!d to the recovery of fat from fuller’s earth, used in filtering, etc. 

The fact that it is not necessary to dry the substances previous 
to thj^r extraction with petroleum ether has been made use of by several 
patentees. Thus, Kaleczok i first suggested the treatment of bones, 
without previously drying them, with benzine vapours to extract the 
fat, the condensed vapours of benzine and water being separated in a 
special vessel. Whereas in this case only small quantities of water are 

1 German patents 157,406 ; 157,407 ; 161,648. 

2 French patent 335,964. 

3 German patent 197,725 ; ep. also Zipser, English patent 12,321, 1912. 

German patent 81,560. 
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present, the extraction of .substances containing considerable amounts 
of water (such as fruits) with benzine, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, 
carbon bisulphide* acetone, and ether is claimed by Nass-Exlraction, 
O.m.b.H. 1 The paVutces distinctly exclude petroleum ether as offering 
serious drawbacks to this treatment. ' 

With regard to the merits and demerits of the. last two kinds of 
processes described expression and extraction with the aid of solvents— 
the adoption of either will largely depend on local factors and on the 
purpose for which the resulting products are intended. 

It is obvious that extraction processes cannot, be employed for the 
preparation of edible oils and fats, for however carefully the last traces 
of solvents may be icmoved. there is left suflicicnt to impart to the oil 
or fat a nauseous taste, rendering it entirely unfit for consumption. 

Extracted oils and fats can, therefore, only be used for technical 
purposes. 

Extracted meal should also lie considered unlit for cattle feeding, 
notwithstanding the many statements of interested parties, viz. : that 
the meal is lit, tor this purpose, and possesses even a greater value than 
expressed cakes on account of its higher proportion of albuminoids and 
carbohydrates when rout lasted with press cakes. The oil or fat in an 
expressed rake has undoubtedly a certain value from a stock-raising 
point, of view, whilst extracted meal to which is added so much oil or 
fat as to equal the proportion contained in the pressed cakes has not 
the same nourishing value. Tins holds good even it we leave out of 
account the contamination of the meal with the non-removaldc portion 
of the volatile solvent. In (iennany extracted meal, especially rape 
meal from good Indian seed and palm kernel meal, is stated to he largely 
used as food for eat tie, m admixture with press cakes (manufacture 
of compound cakes). But. against tins must he set -and rightly set— 
the rule of the Deutsche Landwirtsohaft (lescUsehaft, not to buy any 
extracted meal which is looked upon as an adulterant if admixed with 
press-cake meal.' 2 It is stated that some extracted meal is put into cakes 
also m this country, but this practice must be condemned, and the bulk 
of the extracted meal finds its proper use in manuring the land. 

Wherever the, cake is the mam product, the process of expression 
will commend itself as the more advantageous one. With 
regard to those fruits and seeds, however, the fatty material of 
which forms the main product, as in the case of palm kernel oil and 
cocoa nut oil, the economical factor militates to a much smaller degree 
against the extracting process, especially when it is possible to dispose 
of the extracted meal for feeding purposes, it may, however, be *dded 
that whilst cattlo will take, cakes containing extracted palm kernel oil, 
they will not. eat extracted cocoa nut cake. 

In special cases, notably in the manufacture of olive oils (cp. Chap. 

1 German patent 170,4-19, 1902. 

2 Under the name “Cleveland meal,” solvent-extracted linseed meal imported 
from the United States. During the last few years, extracted soya bean meal has been 
offered in the market as cattle food. 
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XIV. “Olivo Oil”), a combination of the two processes commends 
itself. The combined method consists in expressing most of tlie oil 
for edible purposes, etc., and then extracting the partially expressed 
material with volatile solvents, in order to recover the oil left ill the 
pres^ cakes. This combined process is known on the Continent under 
the name “ mixed process ” (Inulaie mule). 

Whilst the process of expression is free from danger, (lie process of 
extraction involves risks of lire if mllaininable solvents arc used, lint 
oven with non-inflammable solvents there is a iisk of explosion tlnough 
carelessness on the part of the operator. As explosions have actually 
occurred in practice through some such cause, a warning note, may not. 
be superfluous. 

The entrance of air into the vessels used for extracting volatile 
solvents must also be guarded against, as herein lies another source for 
explosion. 

A contrivance for introducing the seed m the absence of air has 
been patented by the Maseliineiibaii-Uesellscluifl Martini &. Ilnnekc 
G.m.b.Il. 1 

If, m the process of expression, the cakes arc Anally reduced to meal, 
proper precautions must be. taken to remove the dust, eiliciently, as the 
meal dust forms with air a. dangerous mixture which can be brought, to 
an explosion, as by a spark from an electric motor, etc. 2 

Greater still is the danger attending the cnmmmufum of extracted 
seed-meal. 


Commercial Preparation of Waxes 

The most important waxes, from a commercial point of view, are 
the liquid waxes sperm oil and Arctic sperm oil. These are prepared 
on a large scale in the same manner as the animal oils ((.'hap. XIV.). 
1 n the. ease of sperm oil from the head cavities, the solid wax, spermaceti, 
is recovered by processes described below under “ deinargarmating.” 
With regard to the solid waxes, frei|uent attempts have been made to 
obtain wool grease, the raw material for the manufacture of wool wax 
(lanoline), from raw wool by extracting with volatile solvents. For 
this purpose methods described above, under process 3, have been 
employed, and the solvents actually used were carbon bisulphide and 
petroleum Aether. Recently also carbon tetrachloride lias been recom¬ 
mended, but it does not appear 1o have been used on a large scale. As 
the wool fibre suffers under the, treatment with solvents, the extracting 
process is used to a very limited extent only. (Cp. Vol. Ill. Chap. XVI. 
“ Wool Grease.”) Most of the wool grease is obtained by scouring the 
wool*with soap or solutions of alkaline carbonates or both. This 
process may therefore be likened to the first process described under 
the heading, “ Commercial Preparation of Oils and Fats.” 

Although beeswax forms an important article of commerce, the 
preparation of the crude wax must be considered a kind of home industry 

# 1 German patent. 232,614, 11)10. 

- Report by H.M. Inspector of Factories. G.i. 0223. 
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present, the extraction of .substances containing considerable amounts 
of water (such as fruits) with benzine, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, 
carbon bisulphide* acetone, and ether is claimed by Nass-Exlraction, 
O.m.b.H. 1 The paVutces distinctly exclude petroleum ether as offering 
serious drawbacks to this treatment. ' 

With regard to the merits and demerits of the. last two kinds of 
processes described expression and extraction with the aid of solvents— 
the adoption of either will largely depend on local factors and on the 
purpose for which the resulting products are intended. 

It is obvious that extraction processes cannot, be employed for the 
preparation of edible oils and fats, for however carefully the last traces 
of solvents may be icmoved. there is left suflicicnt to impart to the oil 
or fat a nauseous taste, rendering it entirely unfit for consumption. 

Extracted oils and fats can, therefore, only be used for technical 
purposes. 

Extracted meal should also lie considered unlit for cattle feeding, 
notwithstanding the many statements of interested parties, viz. : that 
the meal is lit, tor this purpose, and possesses even a greater value than 
expressed cakes on account of its higher proportion of albuminoids and 
carbohydrates when rout lasted with press cakes. The oil or fat in an 
expressed rake has undoubtedly a certain value from a stock-raising 
point, of view, whilst extracted meal to which is added so much oil or 
fat as to equal the proportion contained in the pressed cakes has not 
the same nourishing value. Tins holds good even it we leave out of 
account the contamination of the meal with the non-removaldc portion 
of the volatile solvent. In (iennany extracted meal, especially rape 
meal from good Indian seed and palm kernel meal, is stated to he largely 
used as food for eat tie, m admixture with press cakes (manufacture 
of compound cakes). But. against tins must he set -and rightly set— 
the rule of the Deutsche Landwirtsohaft (lescUsehaft, not to buy any 
extracted meal which is looked upon as an adulterant if admixed with 
press-cake meal.' 2 It is stated that some extracted meal is put into cakes 
also m this country, but this practice must be condemned, and the bulk 
of the extracted meal finds its proper use in manuring the land. 

Wherever the, cake is the mam product, the process of expression 
will commend itself as the more advantageous one. With 
regard to those fruits and seeds, however, the fatty material of 
which forms the main product, as in the case of palm kernel oil and 
cocoa nut oil, the economical factor militates to a much smaller degree 
against the extracting process, especially when it is possible to dispose 
of the extracted meal for feeding purposes, it may, however, be *dded 
that whilst cattlo will take, cakes containing extracted palm kernel oil, 
they will not. eat extracted cocoa nut cake. 

In special cases, notably in the manufacture of olive oils (cp. Chap. 

1 German patent 170,4-19, 1902. 

2 Under the name “Cleveland meal,” solvent-extracted linseed meal imported 
from the United States. During the last few years, extracted soya bean meal has been 
offered in the market as cattle food. 
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the mucilaginous matter being much more insoluble at temperatures 
below zero than at the ordinary temperature. The application of 
artificial cooling for this purpose has been patented by Nieyemann. 1 
Cp. also T. Buchanan’s process 2 for rapidly heating and rapidly cooling 
linse«d oil. 

This method can obviously only be applied to those oils which 
remain liquid at temperatures below zero (Chap. XIV. “ Drying Oils ”). 
Olive oil j dissolves a small quantity of water at 20° C. which will separate 
at 15° C. and make the oil turbid. In other cases the mucilaginous 
substances are coagulated at temperatures near the boiling point of 
water and thus settle out more readily. Therefore, washing the oils 
and fats with boiling water usually leads to a considerable improvement 
in quality. Thus medicinal castor oil is refined by treatment with 
steam alone (see Chap. XIV. “ Castor Oil ”). 

In modern establishments the process of clarifying is much shortened 
by filtering the oils and fats through a filter press (or other kind of 
filter) at a suitable temperature, or brightening them by blowing with 
air. 3 In many cases those or similar methods suffice for tho production 
of commercial oils and fats. 

Free fatty acids, if present in the crude oils and fats, remain, of 
course, dissolved in the neutral glycerides. It is therefore evident, 
that oils obtained by such simple methods of purification can only be 
used in those industries where the presence of free fatty acids offers 
no serious objection, such as in the candle-making and soap-making 
industries. In other industries exception must be taken to the presence 
of free fatty acids. Thus tallow and olive oil containing a high pro¬ 
portion of free fatty acids are unlit for lubricating purposes ; and rape 
oil containing a high percentage of free fatty acids is unsuitable as a 
burning oil. In such eases the free fatty acids must be removed by 
treatment with alkalies or alkaline earths. 

The highest grade of purity is demanded of products intended for 
edible purposes. In order to attain this object not only must, the raw 
material (seed, fruit, animal tissue) be carefully selected, and worked 
up in as fresh a state as possible, but. the process of rendering must be 
carried out with especial care. It has been shown above (Vol. I. Chap. 
I.) that contact of oils and fats with the organic matter from which 
they have been obtained (marc of fruit or animal tissues or other 
nitrogenous substances, such as casein) leads to accelerated formation 
of free fatty acids, which in their turn seem to dissolve foreign matters. 

S iereforo not only rapidity in the. treatment of fresh material but also 
e greatest cleanliness is required in the preparation of edible oils and 
fats. Exclusion of air so as to prevent deterioration through oxidation 
is of the greatest importance in the manufacture of readily oxidisable 
oils such as cod liver oil. But even more resistant oils, such as cotton 
seed oil, lard oil, etc., intended for edible purposes, should not be exposed 
to the air in thin layers at elevated temperatures. 

In order to remove colouring matters, edible oils and fats are filtered. 

German patent 163,056. - English patent 10,326, 1905. 

* Cp. H. Barringer, English patent 22,401, 1909. 
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Formerly filter paper 1 (see p. 122) and cotton wool 2 were used, and are 
to some extent still used in small establishments. In modem works 
filtration over chajcoal or over natural absorbent earths, such as fullers 
earth, 3 Florida cartjj, 4 etc., is resorted to. Not all kinds of earth are 
suitable for this purpose. Different kinds of earth found in different 
parts of the world differ considerably in their action. Thus fuller’s 
earth mined in England is preferable to Florida earth, which, though 
extremely suitable for mineral oils, is frequently inoperative if applied 
to vegetable oils aud fats. It is impossible to state general rules, for 
here also, as is so frequently the case in the oils and fats industries, the 
behaviour of each individual oil and fat must be studied specially as 
to the most suitable condition of the powdered earth, the best tempera¬ 
ture, and the length of treatment, all of which conditions exercise a 
considerable influence on the success of the bleaching (refining) pro¬ 
cesses. 5 

With the exception of alkalies or alkaline earths for the removal 
of small quantities of free fatty acids (and in the case of edible cotton 
seed oil tor the simultaneous removal of the, colouring matter), which 
may be present in the crude oils and fats, no chemicals must be used in 
the purifying of edible oils and fats, and even this mild treatment with 
chemicals is avoided by some patentees (see Vol. III. Chap. XV. 
“ Vegetable Butter ”). Notwithstanding the large number of patents 
which claim effective purification by means of chemicals, no chemically 
treated oil or fat can be looked upon as a product tit for human con¬ 
sumption. Methods for the preparation of edible oils and fats, which 
will be described in Vol. III. Chap. XV., embrace, therefore, exclusively 
(if we except the treatment with alkalies or alkaline earths) physical 
methods—such as washing with hot water, filtering over animal char 
or fuller’s earth, 6 etc. Where required, it is preceded by a process of 
deodorisation (as in the case of edible cocoa nut oil) which consists in 
the purification by means of steam. (For further information, see Vol. 
III. Chap. XV. “ Edible Oils and Fats,” “ Vegetable Butter.”) 

The waxes being unfit for edible purposes, no such elaborate process 
of refining 3 is required as in the case of edible oils and fats. 

1 A special filter paper for filtering oils in works is supplied !>y C. Schleicher ami 
SelluII, Jluriin. 

' J Animal wool as a filtering medium is patented liy Hoe. Kianeaise des Matures 
Filtrantes (0. Trusson et Ole) m French patent 412,(177. 1 

;l Foi an eartli prepared from elayey schist ep. L. (1. Hill, French patent 404,915. 
Aluminium oxide is patented by Richter, and itichter and L. vou Orth m English 
patent 20,050, 1910 ; the same process has been patented lor the bleaching of waxes 1^' 
the same patentees in English patent 20,049, 1930. ftp. also K. Schilling (Herman 
patents 230,251 and 230,252; French patents 419,781 and 410,785), who uses 
activated aluminium oxide obtained from aluminium amalgam. g, 

4 Op. also Macherski and Koper.ski, English patent 22,942, 1905 ; French patent 
377.700. 

a The recovery of oil from once used fuller's earth has formed the subject of many 
patent specifications, of which only the most recent ones may be referred to, viz. : 
H. Noltunuts, English patent 8215. 1909 ; French patent 401,517 ; Hoc. Anon. 
Huilerio et Savomierie de Luriau, French patent 409,915 ; English patent 5009, 
1910; N. Sulzberger, United States patent 908,092 ; H. ilirzel, German patent 
230,250. 

Kamliara earth, Juurn. hid. Eng. Chem., 1912, 891. 
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Nor do oils and fats destined for commercial purposes require such 
extreme eare. in refining as do the edible qualities. The removal of 
the free fatty acids, as also the improvement of the cijlour, if need be, 
by filtering over char 1 2 or fuller’s earth, is carried out in a similar manner 
to that described above with oils and fats intended to serve as burning 
■ oils, paint oils, lubricating oils, etc. (see Vol. III. Chap. XV.). Since 
the, taste is not of paramount importance in judging the quality of 
'commercial oils and fats, bleaching by exposure to the air and sunlight 
can be resorted to. Methods of this kind are applied to linseed oil for 
artists’ purposes, as also to the bleaching of beeswax (see Chap. XIV. 
“ Beeswax ”). Marine animal oils also are thus bleached, but it should 
be noted that such oils undergo oxidation at the same time, for the 
soaps obtained from insolated marine animal oils are dark. 

Under this head also falls the process of bleaching oils by exposure 
to the Cooper Hewitt mercury lamp. Genthe 2 bleaches linseed oils in 
this manner for purposes of varnish manufacture (cp. p. 59); he also 
prepares “ boiled oil ” by exposing raw linseed oil to the ultra-violet 
light of an “ uviol ” lamp (cp. Vol. Ilf. “ Boiled Oils ” and “ Oxidised 
Oils from Drying Oils ”). Recently vegetable oils, stated to have 
been bleached by exposure to ultra-violet rays, have been placed on the 
market under the name of “ Uviol oils ” ; no published information 
as to these oils is available. 

Crude oils and fats, as also those beeswaxes which are more or less 
deeply coloured, require more elaborate processes of refining, and in 
most eases a treatment with chemicals is resorted to in the first instance. 

The greatest possible stress must be laid on the fact that there is 
no universal method of refining which is applicable to every and any 
oil, fat, or wax. 

In many cases purification by means of sulphuric, acid, invented 
and patented by Charles Gower in 1792 (and frequently ascribed to 
Theaard) is still usefully employed, as in the refining of linseed and 
rape oils. The method consists in treating the oil or fat with a small 
percentage of more, or less concentrated sulphuric arid—according to 
the nature of the oil or fat. The acid not only takes up water, but acts 
on the suspended impurities, carbonising them to some extent, thus 
causing them to coagulate and separate out in the form of a flocculent 
mass, which falls down and carries with it mechanically other impurities 
which have nqt been acted upon. 

Another general method, viz. : the purification by means of strong 
caustic soda, has been recommended by Louis C. Arthur Barreswil at 
the beginning of the last century, his suggestion being to heat the oil 
or fat and add 2-3 per cent of a concentrated caustic soda solution. In 
most car*s the purification consisted merely in the removal of the free 
fatty acids present, the caustic soda forming with the free fatty acids a 
soap which either rises as a scum and lifts up with it impurities, or falls 
down to the bottom and carries down impurities. As a rule, however, 

1 Hence F. M. Berberich (German patent 246,957) patents a method ojf refining with 

very dilute solutions of alkali. , 

2 German patents 195,663, 223,419. 

VOL. U 
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this method is a very precarious one, as emulsions are formed which 
in many cases altogether prevent the separation of the oil (see Vol. III. 
Chap. XV.). After the treatment with acid or alkali the oils or fats 
are washed with water to remove the last traces of chemicals, and are 
then further treated by the physical methods described above. 1 

The number of chemical processes which have been prhposid from. 
time to time for tho last 120 years, and which are still being copied and 
perpetuated from old text-books, is almost legion. So long as the* 
chemical nature of oils and fats was little understood, a secret trade 
in oil-purifying chemicals flourished. It has not yet died out com- 
pletely ; nor has the number of patent, specifications claiming the 
most extravagant results decreased considerably. But our present 
knowledge enables us to remove most of these chemicals into the limbo 
of useless things. Too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity of 
regarding the bleaching of each individual oil or fat as a problem sui 
generis , and of recognising that the processes adopted on a manufacturing 
scale must vary greatly with the nature of each individual oil or fat. 

In this chapter it is only intended to give a general survey of this subject 
on the broadest possible outlines. For the processes applied in practice 
the reader must be referred to the individual oils, fats, and waxes 
enumerated in Chapter XIV., as also to Vol. III. Chapters XV. and 
XVI. It must therefore suffice here, to glance veTy briefly at the 
chemical methods employed on a large scale. 

Bleaching by the aid of chemicals requires great ciroumspqption, 
the object of bleaching being merely to remove or destroy foreign 
substances, which impart an objectionable colour, or other undesirable 
properties, to an oil or fat. The chief attention of the operator must, 
therefore be directed to treating the raw material in such a manner that, 
the fatty matter itself is not acted upon. For this purpose the amount 
of chemicals must be limited to the smallest possible quantity, the 
temperature at which they are allowed to act must he as low as possible, 
and the time of interaction must be as short as possible. 

General methods of bleaching, the applications of which will be , 
described under the headings of those individual oils and fats for which 
they are most suitable, are : (1) bleaching by means of oxygen; (2) 
bleaching by means of chlorine. 

The methods of bleaching by oxygen include all those which aim 
at the bleaching by exposure to the air and to sunlighj; (see above), 
and where oxygen or ozone is introduced in the form of a gas, or is 
evolved by chemicals, and in some cases assisted by the action ofjight 
(ultra-violet light, cp. “ Linseed Oil,” p. 45). Under the head of o«one 
would also fall those processes where ozone is generated by electrical 
methods, as in de Hemptinne's process (see Chap. XV. “ Fish Oil ”). 
Bleaching by means of oxygen gas or ozone is still too uncertain a 
process to be used widely on a large scale, although it is practised with 

1 Processor for removing free fa^ty acids by means of alcoholic potash were patented 
by Urbain and Feige, French patent 361,966 ; by P. H. Klein, French patent 848,010 ; 
and K. Jaeschke patents in German patent 254,024 a process for removing the fatty 
acids by treating oils and fats with an alkaline solution of sugar, containing the requisite 
amount of alkali for complete saturation of the’free fatty acids. 
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success in some special instances. Bleaching by oxygen in statu nascendi 
is chiefly effected by employing manganese dioxide or potassium bi¬ 
chromate (less frequently permanganate), and sulphuric acid. 

The chemical reactions involved are expressed by the following 

three equations :— * 

« 

(1) MnO, • + S0 4 H a SO,Mn f HjO {-0 ; 

(2) Cr,0,K, l-SSO.H, =(S0 4 ),Cr, p2S0,KH+4H,0 ! 30 ; 

(3) Mn 2 0 8 K 2 f4S0,H 2 2S0,Mn-| 2S0.KH 1-311,0-1 -SO. 

• Hydrogen peroxide, sodium peroxide, 1 calcium peroxide, barium 
peroxide (see Chap. XIV. “ Bone Fat”), as also persalts 2 (perborates, 
persulphates, 3 percarbonates of sodium or potassium), organic peroxides 
(benzoyl peroxide, 4 acetyl peroxide, acetone peroxide) have been 
recommended (under fancy’names) as effective bleaching agents, but 
no definite statement can be made as to their usefulness or superiority 
over the reagents named above. 

(2) In the processes of bleaching by means of chlorine, bleaching 
powder, chloride of lime, or potassium bichromate (less frequently 
permanganate) and hydrochloric acid are used. The following three 
equations represent the chemical reactions involved :— 

(4) Ca(C10) a +4HCl r-_Ca,Cl,+2H,0+401; 

(5) Cr,0,K,+ 14H01 Cr,Cl,+2KCl+7H,0+.BCl; 

(6) Mn,0,K,+16HCl »2MnCl, + 2K01 + 8H a 0 | 10(41. 

Recently a number of reducing agents, such as sulphites 5 and' 
hydrosulphitcs, 6 have been placed on the market (under fancy names), 
and are recommended as effective bleaching agents for oils and fats. 
To this class belong “ formaldeliyde-hydro.sulphites,” “ sulphoxylates,” 7 
and “ formaldehyde-sulphoxylate,” 8 of sodium, zinc, etc., also “ Hyral- 
clite,” a stable compound consisting of a combination of sodium 
hydrosulphite and ammonia. 

It may be repeated that no general Tide can bo laid down as to 
which process should be employed in each given case, although it may 
he stated that tallow i§ best bleached by means of manganese dioxide, 
and palm oil by means of bichromate and hydrochloric acid. 

The object of bleaching is not only to remove colouring matters 
for the time being, hut to remove them so efficiently that the colour, 

1 Cp. L. Vamno, Das Nalriumpero tyd, Hartleben, Vienna, 1907 ; Foregger and 
Philipp, Jovrn. Soc.. Ghent. Ind. } 190(5, 298. 

2 ,r ereinigte Chemische Werke, French patent 377,720 ; 378,515 ; German patent 
200,484. 

3 Idem , German patent 205,067. 

4 Idem., German patent 214,937. 

5 For laboratory experiments regarding the. action of sulphur dioxide upon oils and 
their fatty acids cp. S. A. Hird and L. L. Lloyd, ,/aum. Soc. them. Ind., 1912, 317. 

6 Cp. K. Jellinek, Grundzdgc der physikalischen Chemie des Hydrosulfitt im Vergleich 
zuanalogcn Schwefetsauersto/verbindungen. Stuttgart, F. Enke, 1911. 

7 Metz and Clarkson, English patent 11,983, 1906 ; Badisclie Amlin uud Sodafabrik, 
French patents 431,294, 410,824 ; English patents 16,260,1909 ; 12,157, 1911 ; 22,463, 
1911 ; 3433, 1912 ; German patent, 224,394 ; Chemische Fabnk Gnesheim Electron, 
English patent 21,359, 1911. 

8 Cbem. Fal). von Heyden, German patent 214,043. 
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or even a dark shade, does not “ revert ” some time after the fat or oi 
has been bleached. Patents claiming to effect this object appeal 
annually in grejit numbers, and disappear again when experience hai 
shown that the colouring matter does “ revert,” to a larger or smallc? 
extent, after the material has, e.g., been converted into soap. Oik 
of the simplest and most frequently practised processes, that o: 
bleaching tallow, does not lead to soaps having as good a colour at 
these made from freshly rendered tallow. Therefore, not only must 
each kind of oil or fat be considered a special problem, but frequently 
different varieties of one and the same oil or fat are apt to cause the 
same difficulties as would a new individual. 

In conclusion it may again be emphasised that, in the absence o. 
careful experiments, it is impossible to state which method of bleaching 
will be successful in each given case. There is a wide field open for th< 
application of proper processes for the removal of impurities and colour¬ 
ing matters, without running the risk of attacking the glycerides them¬ 
selves. Even in the case of the more resistant waxes great circum¬ 
spection is required, as is evidenced by the different properties oi 
beeswaxes bleached by different processes. (See Chap. XIV. “ Bees¬ 
wax.”) 


Demargarinating Oils and Liquid Waxes. Separation into 
“Stearine” and “Oleine” 

Solid glycerides and solid waxes separate out from some oils and 
liquid waxes on standing. The deposited glycerides are Commercially 
known under the, name of “ stearine,” or “ margarine ” (“ cotton seed 
stearine,” “ margarine A’araehide ”). In some cases this deposit it 
objectionable, especially so in the case of edible oils intended for table 
use. An important part in the sequence of the refining operations of 
such oils is therefore played by processes aiming at the removal of the 
solid portions. The simplest demargarinating process, which is still 
being used to some extent, consists in storing the oils in capacious 
vessels in a cool place, when the solid glycerides or waxes, as the case 
may be, separate out as a deposit, so that the clear limpid oils can be 
drawn off from the upper parts of the vessels. 

If the solid glycerides separate out in a crystalline form, this slow 
and cumbersome process can be shortened by cooling the oils artificially. 
A definite temperature must he carefully maintained for each individual 
oil. The liquid portion is then filtered off ; when the whole has solidified 
to a magma, the oil is pressed in a hydraulic press. In other cases 
where the solid glycerides separate out in a gelatinous form, am#-filtering 
or pressing is unavailable (see Vol. II. Chap. XIV. “ Arachis Oil ”), the 
old process of sedimentation must be resorted to. (Cp. also Vol. II. 
Chap. XIV. “Cod Liver Oil,” ‘‘Lard Oil,” “Sperm Oil and Sperma¬ 
ceti ” ; Vol. III. “ Edible Cotton Seed Oil.”) 

The limpid oils which remain proof against cold are termed “ winter 
oils.” Most of the olive oils are non-congealing oils; some Tunisian 
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and Algerian olive oils deposit, however, so much stearine that they 
must be “ demargarinated ” before being placed on the market. For 
the latter purpose,, centrifugals 1 have been proposed, but nothing 
definite can bo stated as to their success. It appears to the author 
rather doubtful whether proper demargarination can thus be effected. 

In a wider sense, the |erm " demargarinating ” includes also those 
processes in which fats which are solid at the ordinary temperature 
are resolved into two portions of different consistence, generally termed 
“ stearine ” and “ oleine.” As examples may be given the preparation 
of oleomargarine and tallow oil from tallow, of lard ml from lard (see 
Vol. III. Chap. XV 7 .), and the separation of oleic acid from stearic acid. 


Preserving Oils and Fats 

It has been pointed out in the first chapter that oils and fats, if 
carefully protected from access of light, air, and moisture, retain their 
state ol neutrality indefinitely, and in confirmation the fact was adduced 
that fats buried with the mummies in Egyptian tombs had remained 
neutral for several thousand years. 

In practice it is, of course, impossible rigidly to exclude contact 
with air during handling, and it is a matter of daily experience, most 
noticeable in the case of edible oils and fats, that in course, of time, 
sooner or later, according to the. conditions observed in keeping, they 
turn rancid. 

The cause of rancidity has been traced, in the first instance, to 
initial hydrolysis (sec Vol. I. Chap. I.), which is accelerated in the case of 
unrefined oils and fats by the presence of enzymes. In the preparation 
of the majority of commercially prepared nils and fats, the enzymes 
may be considered as having been destroyed, owing to the elevated 
temperature employed in the refining operations. Where, however, 
large quantities are prepared merely by rendering at low temperatures 
(premier jus, lard), the temperature may not be sufficiently high through¬ 
out the whole mass to destroy the enzymes completely, so that there may 
remain intact a quantity of enzymes sufficient to cause hydrolysis and 
subsequently rancidity. 

Where the.possibility of accelerated hydrolysis due to the presence of 
enzymes is excluded, a small amount of moisture is sufficient, under 
favourable conditions (the most important of which is a somewhat 
high temperature), to cause hydrolysis and rancidity which follows 
in its wake. It is therefore obvious tiiat it is not only necessary to 
employ the greatest care in refining, but that it is essential for the 
preservation of the refined product to exclude as far as possible the 
presence of moisture. Since, however, oven properly filtered fats 
, retain water up to one-half per cent, without revealing its presence 
by a turbid appearance, oils and fats should be stored at as low a 
temperature as possible. 

In the dhse of edible oils and fats (which demand the greatest care 

1 E. Bertainchaml, IMmargar in at u>'n des huiles delu region de tffax, Tunis 1903. 
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and moat scrupulous cleanliness both as regards preparation and 
packing of the finished article, etc.), cold storage is resorted to as the 
most effective an(J most reliable method of preservation. 

The low temperature not only arrests the natural process hydro¬ 
lysis but inhibits also the injurious action of air on free fatty acids that' 
may be present. No chemical need be used as a preservative for pure, 
oils and fats, ln.faet, they in their turn are largely used as preservatives 
for perishable food-stuffs, since oils and fats do not afford a substratum 
for the growth of micro-organisms (cp. Vol, I. Chap. I. 1 ). If, however, 
suitable nutriment is provided, together with the glycerides, as happens 
in the case of butter and margarine, then in addition to all those causes 
which favour the setting in of rancidity, the micro-organisms exert 
their deleterious influence on the albuminoids contained in butter and 
margarine. In these cases preservatives aro not only used largely but 
are necessary. 2 The most commonly used and entirely unobjection¬ 
able preservative is salt. The quantity of salt usually added to butter 
is sufficient to preserve it for some little time, which for practical pur¬ 
poses is sufficiently long. But in consequence of the demand for 
unsalted butter, and further, owing to the development of the enormous 
shipping trade in butter from oversea countries—necessitated by the 
insufficiency of supply from local sources—the employment of other, 
more powerfully acting preservatives has become almost universal, and 
has therefore been permitted by law. Foremost amongst these is 
boric acid. Of course, preservatives of a distinctly poisonous nature, 
such as sodium fluoride and formaldehyde, are forbidden. With regard 
to other preservatives, see Chap. XIV. “ Butter.” 

Of minor importance is the preservation of fats by means of such 
substances as cinnamic acid 3 and gum benzoin. The latter is chiefly 
used in the pharmaceutical practice to preserve lard. 


Denaturing Oils and Fats 

In those countries where differential custom duties are levied on 
oils and fats according as to whether they are used for edible purposes 
or commercial purposes, oils and fats serving for the latter purposes 
must be “ denatured.” Thus in Australia edible rape oil must be 
denatured ” with blown rape oil and birch tar oil. ' In Germany 
edible cotton seed oil must be “ denatured ” with rosemary oil. 

“Denatured” oils and fats after having passed the custom-h#use 
cannot be considered as adulterated. In their examination, due regard 
must be had to the presence of those denaturing agents whic^ the law 
prescribes. 

1 For fi conserving mixture consisting chiefly of oils and fats cp. S. Fcnger, English 
patent 13,382, 1907 ; cp. also X. Rocques. 

2 In some countries butter and margarine are preserved by melting them, so that, 
separation into two layers takes place, and the supernatent milk fat or mixture of fats 
can be drawn off (see “Ghi Butter,” Chap. XIV. ; “Butter” and “Schmeltzmargarine,” 
Vol. III. Chap. XV. “Margarine”). This method is, of course, tantamount to a 
process of removing albunihnfids and carbohydrates. 

8 Op. French patent .371.071. P. A. Smrre. ’ 
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In this chapter only those oils, fats, and waxes have been considered 
which are obtained from sound raw material as the main product, or 
at least as a very important by-product, and thus form the staple 
products of the oil and fat industries. Oils, fats, and waxes obtained 
as waste products (by-products), and the mode of working up these 
materials will be treated of in a separate chapter (Vol. TIL Chap. XVI., 
* and also under “ Bone Fat,” Vol. Ill. Chap. XV.). 



CHAPTER XIV 

TECHNOLOGY OF THE NATURAL OILS, FATS, AND WAXES J 
METHODS OF PREPARING, REFINING, EXAMINING 
THEM, AND DETECTING ADULTERATIONS 


In this chapter the individual natural oils, fats, and waxes arc arranged 
according to the classification outlined in Chapter J. in the first 
instance, the source and the mode of preparation will be given, and the 
methods of refining will be considered, wherever this is carried out on a 
large scale. Next, the chemical composition will be discussed, as far as 
it is known. I append in each case tables of the physical and chemical 
characteristics, as recorded by different observers, and I further add 
the variations—within narrow limits— of these characteristics, wherever 
these variations are due to difference of source, climate, soil, mode of 
preparation, race or breed of animal, mode of feeding, and, finally, 
age of the sample. Thus this chapter furnishes in a handy form that 
information which is obtained by applying the methods described in 
Vol. I. Chaps. V.-XI. 

It is hoped that by first scanning the tables the analyst will have 
placed before him a ready means of identifying any unknown oil or 
fat which he may have to examine. In each case a discussion of those 
factors will follow which influence the chemical composition. Next, 
those adulterants will be considered that are most likely to be met 
with. Methods of testing for adulteration and determining its amount 
will also be fully described. It should be mentioned that I have 
examined in the course of many years most of the products described 
•below; especially those that are of great commercial importance, 
although I did not consider it necessary to record my name in gach 
case amongst the observers. It should, however, be pointed out that 
the colour reactions to which, in former years, so much importance 
has been assigned, have been especially examined by me. ■ In the 
course of these investigations most of the colour tests have been found 
useless, and have therefore been omitted in this treatise. 

The order in which the natural oils, fats, and waxes are enumerated 
in the subsections is determined by the magnitude of the iodine value. 
1 have frequently ascertained the iodine values merely for the sake of 
fixing the order which individual oils or fats should followt I have, 
however, not considered it advisable slavishly to follow this principle ; 

40 
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hence such oils and fats as are undoubtedly related to one another are 
placed together irrespective of differences in their iodiije values. 

It should further be pointed out that I have c|refully scrutinised 
the numerical values given in the tables. Older numbers which are 
obviously wrong, or have been obtained by incorrect methods, have 
been omitted, and only the most reliable numbers have been tabulated. 

The technical uses and applications of the natural oils, fats, and 
waxes are explained fully, and statistical data have been added when¬ 
ever ascertainable, the reliability of the sources of the commercial 
information being considered of supreme importance. The changes 
which the oils and fats undergo in the oils and fats industries are in¬ 
dicated and references are given to Vol. III., in which manufactured 
products are considered. 

Thus an attempt lias been made to furnish in this chapter, in as 
concise a form as possible, a complete series of monographs of all 
known natural oils, fats, and waxes. 

The French, German, and also Italian names of each individual 
natural oil, fat, and wax have been added. 
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A. OILS AND FATS. GLYCERIDES 

I. OILS OR LIQUID FATS 

1. VEGETABLE OILS 
(1) Drying Oils 

The drying oils are characterised by the property of absorbing 
oxygen from the atmosphere, and drying to an elastic skin when exposed 
to the air in a thin layer. It has been pointed out already (Vol. I. 
Chap. VII.) that the drying power stands in direct proportion to the 
magnitude of the iodine value, so that the best drying oils are those 
which absorb the greatest amount of iodine. 

Considered chemically, the vegetable drying oils are characterised 
by glycerides of fatty acids belonging to the linolenic and linolic groups, 
oleic acid forming only a small proportion of the liquid fatty acids. 
Hence the drying oils do not give the elaidin reaction (see Vol. I. Chap. 
VII.). Glycerides of saturated acids are present in small proportions 
only. 

As regards drying power, the oils enumerated below exhibit a slow 
gradation, from the best drying oils down to those standing at the end 
of the class, the properties of which approach more or less those of the 
semi-drying oils. In the best drying oils, linolenic acid forms a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the liquid fatty acids. The readiest means 
of ascertaining the amount of the linolenic acids is afforded by the 
bromide test (see Vol. I. Chap. VIII.). 


PERILLA OIL 

French— Huile de perilla. German— Perillaol, Okumibl. 

Italian— Olio di perilla. 

Perilla oil is obtained from the seeds of Perilla ocimoides, L. 
(Japanese : Ye goma, Ye no-almra), an annual labiate indigenous to the 
south-east of Asia, i.e. China, Japan, and the northern parts of India— 
where it is cultivated extensively for the sake of its oleaginous seed. 
The plant cultivated in southern Manchuria 1 is most likely identical 
■with Perilla ocimoides, L. (Perilla heteronmpha, Carr). It is sown in 
April, blossoms about the end of September, and ripens two ^reeks later. 


A. HosieJ Manchuria, Methuen and Co., 1901. 
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Perilla arguta, Beiitli (Japanese : Sissoo or Jakosju), and Perilla 
mnkinensis, Decne, 1 are indigenous to Japan and Cljina; the former 
is, cultivated in Jupan as an oleaginous plant, l^erilla mnkinensis, 
Decne, (Oeimum crispum, Thunberg), is indigenous in Nankin, but is 
also largely found in East India. 2 The fatty oil of the two last-named 
perilla species has not yet been examined. 

Up to two or three years ago perilla oil (Japanese : 1 e no-ubura) 
was practically unknown in Europe ; but the exceedingly high price 
of linseed oil obtaining during these latter years directed attention to 
perilla oil, which, on account of its high iodine value, was predestined 
to serve as a substitute of linseed oil. Hence notable quantities of 
perilla oil were imported into Europe, and attempts were even made 
to grow the plant in the United States (Ohio). These experiments 
have been abandoned already in consequence of the unsatisfactory 
nature of the cakes. Japanese cakes have also been offered oil the 
Continent as “ Susza-eakes ” ; they have a peculiar aromatic 1 smell 
and taste. Bredeinaim 2 gives the following analysis :— 


Oil 

Water 

Ash 

Sand 

Proteins . 
Prude fibre 
Silica 


IVi cent. 

8- 34 

9- 6 
8-70 
2-50 

37 05 
17-70 
0-25 


The proportion of oil in the seeds is stated to be 35-8 per cent ( Wijs ); 
45 per cent (Oh. P. Pox 3 4 * ). 

This oil has the highest iodine value of any known fatty oil, and 
simulates linseed oil in taste and smell. Contrary to expectation, its 
drving power is inferior to that of linseed oil, although it absorbs up 
to 20-9 (Wijs *) to 25-9 (Rosenthal *) per cent of oxygen. The inferiority 
in drying is due to the curious property of the oil of forming drops 
when spread on a surface ; in recently imported perilla oils the author 
could not observe this property to such a pronounepd degree, although, 
in sopie cases, the oil runs together in streaks. By heating to 250° C. 
the oil beconles much paler, and then behaves like a good drying boiled 
oil.” No doubt polymerisation takes place on heating. 

*fhe mixed fatty acids of perilla oil consist of linolenic, iso-linolenie, 
linolic, oleic, palmitic, and stearic acids, according to examinations 
made b^ r K. Kimura and T. Kametaka (Journ. Tokyo Chem. Soc., 1906 6 ). 

1 The ethereal oil of Perilla mnkinensis has been examined recently by F. W. 
Semmler and B. Zaar, Berichte,, 1911, 52, 460, 815. 

2 For a description of the seeds, etc., cp. (». Bredemann, “ Uber Pre.sskucuen der 
Perillasaat ” (Landw. Versuchsst., 1912, 349). Op. also F. Iloncamp, M. Reich, and 
H. Zimmermann, Landw. Versuchsst., 1912 (78), 321. 

3 Journ. Jnd. Eng. Chem., 1912 (4), 229. 

4 Zrits. t Unters d. Nahrgs- u. Oenussm., 1903, 492. 

6 Farben. /At., 1912 (17), 739. , . 

6 Private communication by M. Tsujimoto. 
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3 The melting point is given at 172-174 G C. As the same sample is stated to have yielded 54*1 percent of hexabrommated glycerides, 
the figure given m the^a^le must be accepted with leserve. 
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In view of some discrepancies shown in the figures given in the 
tables of “ Physical and Chemical Characteristics,” the following 
determinations, due to M. Tsujimoto, 1 will be found useful:— 



Seeds from 

Colon i 
of Seed 

Specific 
gravity 
15 5"C. 
(watei at 
15 5° — 1) 

Acid 

Value 

Saponifi¬ 

cation 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

ttefVae- 

tive 

Index at 
15*0 

Cold-drawn oils, 

Hokkaido, harvested 







• prepared in the 

in 1903 

black 

0 0342 

131 

103-48 

100-45 

1 4830 

Laboratory 


white 

0 0343 

0-81 

103-35 

105-72 

1-4837 

„ 1904 

black 

0 0345 

0-08 

103 47 

107-14 

1-4830 


>• ,, 

white 

0-9342 

2 70 

103-88 

106-75 

1-4835 


Aornoii ,, 

black 

00340 

1-90 

102-17 

201-82 

1-4840 


Tochigi ,, 


0-0343 

2-83 

103-30 

202-45 

1-4851 


,, 

0 0343 

1-00 

103-20 

200-42 

1-4841 


” 


0-9343 

0-84 

103-31 

200-50 

1-4841 

Commercial oils 

Tochigi, 1004 

black 

0-0332 

7 02 

103 11 

103-78 

1-4831 


,, 


0-0318 

0-57 

103-48 

185-05 

1-4822 


,, ,, 


0-0344 

5 17 

103-30 

200-40 

1-4840 



„ 

0-0372 

2-00 

103-12 

190-22 

1-4840 




0 0338 

2-82 

101-07 

100-00 

1-4835 


” 


0 0325 

2-53 

189-07 

187-48 

1-4826 


In India, China, Manchuria, and in Japan, 2 the oil is used for edible 
purposes. In Japan it is used for mixing with the cheapest kinds of 
lacquer 3 (as much as 30 per cent of oil being used) for the preparation 
of paper umbrellas, lanterns, and artificial leather. It also finds ex¬ 
tensive employment in the manufacture of printers’ inks, paints, and 
varnishes. The statement that perilla oil is also employed in the 
extraction of the last quantities of Japan wax from the berries by 
mixing the press residues with 10 per cent of perilla oil is erroneous. 1 

The annual production of perilla oil in Japan is estimated to amount 
to 350,000 gallons. 


LINSEED OIL, FLAX SEED OIL 

French —Huik tie Hit. Herman Lcinol, Flachssamenol. 

■ Italian Olio tli lino. 

Jor tallies of characteristics see pp. 51-53. 

'Linseed oil is obtained from the seeds of the flax plant, Linum 
usitatissimum, L., a native of Central Asia. The principal countries 
where it is grown in considerable quantities to yield oil seeds are Argen¬ 
tina, India, the United States of America, Canada, and Russia. Notable 
quantities of seed are also produced in Morocco. Attempts are being 
made to grow linseed in the Transvaal and in Australia. 

1 Private communication by M. Tsujimoto. 

2 A. Hosie, Manchuria, Methuen and Co., 1901. 

* 3 J. J. Quin, British Consular Report from Tokio , 1882. 
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In the following tables statistical data with regard to the most 
important producing countries are given 


Production of Linseed in the principal Linseed-growing Countries 
(Metric tons of 1016 kilograms) < 


Yeiu. 

Argentina. 

India. 

USA 

Canada. 

Knssm 

Total. 

1892 

85,000 

487,(MX) 

260,000 

. 

234,000 

1,060,000 

1893 

120,000 

584,000 

230,500 


363,400 

1,303,900 

1894 

270,000 

625,000 

177,000 


403,500 

1,475,500 

1895 

250,000 

326,000 

355,000 


566,500 

1,497,500 

1896 

185,000 

358,000 

402,000 


703,970 

1,648,970 

1897 

100,000 

220,983 

273,000 


520,552 

1,174,535 

1898 

260,000 

440,668 

412,500 


563,409 

1,682,577 

1899 

250, (KM) 

427,894 

437,500 


316,570 

1,431,964 

1900 

389,951 

295,674 

475,000 


533,877 

1,094,502 

1901 

365,035 

336,136 

650,000 

6,660 

455,444 

1,813,275 

1902 

703,970 

342,624 

732,122 

18,065 

542,234 

2,399,021 

1903 

937,601 

481,567 

082,513 

21,1 (K) 

461,314 

2,584,097 

1904 

740,000 

071,832 

585,013 

13,388 

471,846 

2,382,079 

1905 

591,912 

347,400 

711,944 

18,342 

421,000 

2,090,598 

1906 

825,704 

353,400 

626,500 

25,588 

540,500 

2,371,752 

1907 

1,100,710 

425,200 

640,275 

45,301 

550,590 

2,708,070 

1908 

1,048,852 

103,200 

645,125 

79,133 

500,339 

2,436,649 

1909 

716,515 

297,7(H) 

487,817 

120,829 

558,360 

2,181,221 

1910 

695,000 

627,000 

317,950 

100,974 

650,000 

2,191,524 

1911 

572,000 

563,600 

484,250 

190,075 

670,000 

2,486,525 

1912 

1,130,000 

041,200 

701,825 

528,505 

650,000 

3,65 J,530 


Exports of Linseed from the principal Linseed-growing Countries 
(In metric tons) 










Imports to 



1- 

xpoits froii 



Imporls into (neat 
Britain 

Continent 
and to 

Year. 








United States 


Argentina 

India 

U S. A. 

Itussn 

Total. 

Met nc Tons 

IV, 

cent 


1896 

230,000 

365,810 

77,211 

481,071 

1,154,092 

457,362 

40 


1897 

■ 169,092 

177,975 

26,784 

460,038 

833,889 

349,020 

42 


1898 

142,442 

375,908 

55,839 

220,270 

794,459 

301,787 

38 


1899 

230,550 

416,276 

64,641 

182,337 

912,804 

314,148 

•35 


1900 

210,693 

257,593 

52,148 

200,643 

721,077 

309,108 

43 


1901 

336,509 

315,378 

72,834 

55,377 

780,098 

282,048 

36 


1902 

332,830 

311,159 

88,585 

93,039 

825,613 

308,331 

37 


1903 

608,307 

417,946 

18,040 

133,257 

1,178,150 

385,954 

33 

592,106 

1904 

919,050 

527,710 

180 

76,600 

1,523,606 

505,519 

33 

1,017,907 

1905 

662,264 

331,541 

22,325 

94,643 

1,110,773 

345,412 

31 

« 795,361 

1906 

531,132 

221,155 

218,436 

110,160 

1,080,883 

286,140 

26 

794,743 

1907 

831,887 

335,214 

122,657 

78,553 

1,368,511 

372,537 

27 

995,774 

1908 

1,078,084 

162,829 

42,400 

148,873 

1,432,186 

382,169 

26f 

1,050,017 

1909 

925,660 

236,814 

33,314 

98,050 

1,293,836 

303,237 

23 J 

990,599 

1910 

652,830 

350,731 

6,430 

143,932 

1,153,923 

236,066 

204 

917,857 

1911 

455,000 

524,873 

nil 

120,817 

1,106,690 

243,338 

221 

858,352 

1912 

545,566 

356,797 

53,000 

172,061 

1,127,424 

257,294 

23 

• 

870,130 
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The requirements of the United States of America arc no longer 
filled by home-grown linseed ; hence linseed is being imported since 
1908. The following table gives some details :— 


• United Stales of America Imports of Linseed (in Ions) 


From 

1 1 1 

1 11108 liMIO lull) 

um 

1912 

Canada . 

1 72,007 

12,400 

14,3,014 

Argentina 

110,548 

01,034 

38,100 

India . 

21,440 

00,035 

13,040 

Belgium . 

0,075 

8,870 

400 

Other countries 

; 10 

033 

400 

United Kingdom 

15,880 

0,105 

50 

= 


1,118 30,001 228,000 

1 1 

187,003 

105,820 


These tables may be supplemented by the following table, giving 
the shipments of linseed to Europe during the years 1900-1912 :— 


Shipments of Linseed to Europe 
(In quarters 1 ) 


From 

India 

Argentina 

Russia and Black Sea 

To 

United 

Kingdom. 

Continent. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Continent. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Continent. 

Year 

1900 

636,000 

758,000 

768,000 

518,500 

616,000 

320,000 

740,000 

1901 

958,000 

940,000 

844,000 

167,000 

125,500 

1902 

661,000 

1,031,000 

891,500 

872,500 

210,500 

271,500 

1903 

801,000 

1,497,000 

1,418,000 

1,857,500 

282,000 

422,000 

207,000 

1904 

1,008,000 

1,797,000 

2,665,500 

2,196,000 

199,500' 

1905 

518,000 

1,279,000 

2,076,500 

1,400,500 

252,500 

247,500 

1906 

441,000 

752,000 

1,188,000 

1,627,000 

243,000 

339,000 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 
1112 
• 

741,389 

409,010 

540,161 

7? 4,665 
833,107 

967,906 

1,205,147 

873,617 

398,062 

331,464 


182,884 

269,068 

179,377 

229,504 

183,199 



1 1 quarter of Indian linseed = 410 lbs. , 

1 ., Argentine linseed =416 lbs. 

1 „ North American linseed =424 lbs. 

1 ,, Russian linseed — 424 lbs. 
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From 

■ 

U.S. America 

To 

United Kiij^doin. 

Continent. 

, Year. 

• 


1900 

«8,0()0 

207,500 

1901 

70,500 

310,000 

1902 

105,500 

362,000 

1903 

; 24,000 

74,500 

1904 


1,000 

1905 

! 20,000 

98,000 

1900 

281,000 

873,000 

1907 

64,814 


1908 

71,488 


1909 

35,298 


1910 

22,643 


1911 

1,217 



L 


Canada to ! 

Total. 

United 


— - 

Kingdom. 

United Kingdom, j 

Continent. 


• 

1,542,500 ! 

2,531,500 


1,964,000 

2,237,500 


1,868,500 ! 

2,537,500 


2,525,000 ! 

3,851,000 • 


3,934,000 

4,201,000 


2,867,000 

3,025,000 


2,153,000 

3,591,000 

78,277 

2,071,534 


47,199 

2,067,195 


25,808 

1,697,428 


7,028 

1,478,259 

1,393,874 



Further statistical data are supplied in the following tables :— 


Production of Linseed in France and Imports into Fiance 
(In metric tons) 


Year. 

Production 

Imports from 

Russia 

India. 

Argentina. 

Other 

Countings 

Total 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

13,288 
13,306 
9,069 
8,769 
12,515 
15,519 
11,426 
13,826 
15,438 
‘ 14,602 
16,410 

25,709 

50,422 

11,008 

8,915 

31,484 

9,966 

7,330 

4,009 

2,434 

2,758 

8,233 

5,170 

4,616 

9,861 

7,085 

10,061 

56,475 

27,375 

67,307 

76,320 

32,060 

40,452 

40,771 

61,680 

67,434 

69,044 

43,737 

90,561 

56,645 

59,900 

65,807 

77,187 

42,546 

56,615 

30,235 

38,023 

33,300 

44,621 

39,846 

83,014 

90,064 

75,337 

73,218 

84,990 

113,890 

91,905 

62,387 

21,973 

10,436 

7,571 

3,115 

4,298 

7,976 

14,071 

14,360 

8,422 

8,701 

9,553 

18,809 

8,379 

11,689 

7,776 

5,582 

9,590 

135,616 

141,983 

111.556 

127.556 
104,820 
109,110 
102,307 
157,115 
168,636 
156,642 
143,997 
189,100 
186,845 
169,450 

. 140,862 
119,117 
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Imports of Linseed into Germany 
(In metric tons) 


Year. 




Imports from 



Holland. 

Russia. 

India. 

Argentina. 

U.S.A. 

Otlior 

Couutuea. 

Total. 

1896 

20,390 

169,009 

69,833 

19,241 

2,763 

7,864 

289,100 

1897 

25,064 

172,709 

50,841 

7,307 

2,464 

8,869 

262,254 

1898 

23,389 

106,106 

99,927 

30,328 

6,472 

4,724 

269,946 

1899 

15,256 

101,654 

114,276 

22,938 

8,048 

3,848 

266,019 

1900 

14,702 

107,623 

80,405 

66,370 

41,013 

74,590 

17,966 

5,962 

267,671 

1901 

9,800 

58,950 

21,740 

6,480 

236,930 

1902 

6,990 

49,150 

74,670 

84,340 

26,240 

6,570 

245,960 

1903 

2,290 

47,000 

112,640 

161,010 

4,940 

13,370 

331,150 

1904 

1,860 

41,920 

139,680 

262,940 

8,010 

8,310 

7,320 

462,720 

1905 

1,040 

49,070 

110,300 

181,930 

3,820 

853,480 

1906 

3,920 

55,056 

48,801 

196,670 

69,767 

5,609 

378,823 

1907 

1,525 

28,270 

47,618 

334,170 

22,079 

7,197 

439,859 

1908 







468,422 

1909 







436,867 

1910 




216,073 



320,522 

1911 

2,319 

50,733 

75,036 

144,117 


4,1*38 

276,343 

1912 

3,488 

74,764 

69,802 

173,273 


8,775 

330,092 


The area of land on which linseed was grown in the different 
provinces of India during 1905-1907 and 1909-1910 is stated in the 
following tables :— 


Piovince. 

laon-iu. 

United Provinces 

/ Pure 
( Mixed 

315,000 

633,000 

Bengal 


671,800 

Eastern Bengal . 


87,700 

“Central Provinces and Berai 

1,145,200 

Bombay 


144,200 

Hyderabad 


664,300 

To Ul 

(Pure 

3,028,200 

(Mixed 

633,000 



Avers 

ige of 

190 r t-O7 

— - - 

-- 


Five Yeais 

Ten Years. 

210,900 

554,800 

472,700 

567,000 

565,000 

500,000 

726,500 

728,100 1 

626,900 

103,000 

113,000 

123,000 

912,100 

729,100 ; 

684,900 

154,800 : 

298,600 

289,900 

604,500 ! 

485,000 

421,000 

2,711,800 

2,908,600 

2,618,400 

587,000 

665,000 

600,000 


Linseed Crop under Cultivation in ^>09-1910 


' Acres. 

Bengal ...... 585,700 

Eastern Bengal ..... 85,100 

Assam....... 11,003 

United Provinces (Agra) .... 243,129 

United Provinces (Oudh) .... 67,068 

VOL. II E 
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Linseed Crop under Cultivation in■ 1909-1910 ( continued) 


Acres. 

Punjab. 36,268 

North-^Vest Frontier Province . • « • 

Upper Burma ..... 139,013 j* 

Lower Burma ..... 1,685 

Central Provinces ... . 875,199 

Berar.51,035 

Ajmor-Merwara . . . . . 718 

Coorg ....... 

Madras ...... 25,340 

Bombay ...... 135,658 

Pargana Manpur ..... 47 


Corresponding data for the American linseed crops in 1907 and 1911 
are given in the following tables :— 


American Linseed Crop m 1907 


Stale. 

Acres. 

Au'rajjc Yield 
pci Acte 

Total Yield. 

North Dakota .... 
South Dakota .... 
Minnesota 

1,700,000 

480,000 

474,000 

Bushels 

8-0 

io-o 

10-5 

Bushels 

13,602,000 

4,800,000 

4,978,000 

Total for three N.W. Stales 

Wisconsin. 

Iowa.... 

Missouri . 

Nebraska 

Kansas . 

Oklahoma. 

Montana. 

Idaho ... 

2,654,000 

36,000 

20,000 

30,000 

16,000 

54,000 

6,000 

34,000 

14,000 

9 5 

14*2 

11 \5 

10 0 

11 *0 

10-0 

15-0 

13 0 

13*0 

23,380,000 

515,000 

235,000 

305,000 

174,000 

539,000 

90,060 

436,000 

177,000 

Total for United States 

2,864,000 

9-0 

25,851,000 


American Crop of Linseed in 1911 


State. 

Ac ics 

A\em^c Yield 
pel «icie 

Total Yield. 

-- -- 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Colorado. 

3,000 

7-0 

21,000 

Iowa. 

10,000 

8-0 

128)600 

Kansas. 

75,000 

30 

225,060 

Minnesota. 

400,000 

8-0 

3,200,000 

Missouri. 

18,000 

30 

54,000 

Montana. 

425,000 

7-7 

3,272,000 

Nebraska . . . * 

2,000 

5-0 

10,000 

North Dakota .... 

1,200,000 

7-6 

9,120,000 

Oklahoma. 

1,000 

3-0 

3,000 

South Dakota .... 

607,000 

5-3 

3,217,000 

Wisconsin. 

10,000 

12-0 

120,000 


2.757,000 

7-0 

19,370,000 
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Two qualities of Russian seed are recognised in the trade, they are 
known, according to their source, as Baltic and Black Sea seed ; hence 
the terms “ Jfeltio linseed oil ” and “ Black Sea linseed oil.” The oil 
expressed from*Indian seed is known as “East India oil.” Baltic 
, linseed yields the best drying oil; this is to some extent exjllained by 
the fact that the Baltic seed is the purest, whereas in Black Sea seed 
5 per cent (and mores) of hemp seed or rnvison seed are usually present*, 
and Indian seed is always mixed with mustard, rape, and cameline seed, 
owing to the plants yielding the latter being grown along with the 
flax plant. It has been proved that when the Indian linseed is carefully 
separated from the foreign seeds and then expressed, the oil possesses 
as good drying properties as best Russian oil. During latter years, 
more attention having been paid in India to this important industry, 
the quality of seed lias improved. Argentine seed, yielding the River 
Plate oil (La Plata oil), used to contain much chaff and admixed fibre's, 
owing to careless treatment in harvesting. Smcc farmers have begun 
to apply greater care, the Argentine linseed comes now into the market 
in a much improved condition, so that not infrequently seed is returned 
as “ 98-!)!) per cent clean ” linseed. Nevertheless, possibly in 
consequence, of the climatic conditions or the “ race ” of the seed, the 
Argentine oil does not approach in quality (“ richness ”) either Baltic 
or Indian ml. North American oil ranks almost, on a par with Argentine 
oil (cp. also below, iodine values); in this case also the quality of the 
oil depends to a considerable extent on the purity of the seed. Canadian 
linseed having been reared from Baltic seed (imported for this purpose) 
yields an oil equalling in quality Baltic linseed oil. Hence Canadian 
linseed oil is much superior to North American linseed oil. 

An indication as to impurities occuiring in commercial seeds is 
furnished by the following table due to E. ,1. Sheppard. 1 


Original .Seed 



Kind of Seed. 

Oleaginous 

Non-Oleaginous 



Impurities, 
per (cut. 

: 1 input dies, 

I per cent 

1. 

American 

1 ;»n 

| 1 ft!) 

2 : 

American 

1 01 

( 1 O'. 

3 

La Plata 

0 58 

1 5 (.4 

4. 

Calcutta 

•1 85 

! 5 03 

6. 

Uomlray 

0 81 

| 2 80 

ft. 

S Russia (Kertcli) 

5-05 

1 71 

7. 

N. Russia (Riga) 

8 31 

1 197 




Picked Sect 


Oil hi Total 
Impurities, 
per cent. 

Oils per 
cent 

Sp Or. at 

15 5/15 5" C 

Weight of 
one Send, 
in ingrms.- 

loo 

3!) <>7 

1 1388 

4-61 


39*40 


4-53 

14 1 

30 <>8 

1 1415 

5-58 

If <1 

40 82 

1 132ft 

5-41 


41 23 

1-1182 

7 88 


39 11 

1-1375 

5-74 


3ft‘95 

1-1458 

♦ 4-19 


Linseed arriving in this country is sampled and tested by the 
Incorporated Linseed Association, 3 who ascertain the proportions of 
linseed and foreign seeds ; oil-yielding seeds other than linseed are 
reported as having half the value, of the latter, whereas non-oleaginous 
seeds are considered as valueless. 


1 Journ. hid. Eng. Chem., 1912 (4), 14. 

2 Average of 4000 full-sized seeds. 

3 This Association 1ms recently joined an International Committee 6f European oil 
millers. 
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Recently Chinese linseed has been placed on the market under the 
commercial name of Chinese linseed, yellow, and Chinese linseed, 
brown. The quality of the oils obtained therefrom characterises the 
seed as a good linseed. The iodine values of the oils%ave been given 
in the taMo of characteristics, 1 

The proportion of linseed oil in the seed varies with the origin of 
the seed, 2 and also with the seasons. The figures given below should 
therefore only be considered as average numbers. It should also be 
remembered that on extracting seeds with ether larger quantities of 
’crude oil are obtained than on extracting with petroleum ether. 


Proportion of Oil in Seals 


Russian Jitisei'U 
Indian ,, 
River Plate ,, 
N American ,, 
Levant 
Hungarian 
Morocco ,, 
Sicilian „ 
Chinese „ 


(yellow-brown) 


Per cent. 

32-38 

37-43 

35- 38 
3G-38 
37-42 

30- 38 

36- 40 
41-42 

31- 38 


Some details regarding the yield of linseed oil from seeds derived 
from different districts of East Indies are supplied in the following 
table :— 


District 

No. of 
Samples. 

Oil pci cent 

Weight of 100 
Seeds. 

Punjab .... 

10 

3500-41 1>1 

(Inns. 

0*280-0*030 

Central Provinces . 

21 

ati 47 43 4(3 

0-520-1029 

Bombay Presidency 

7 

41-23-44*45 

0*669-0-888 

Madras Presidency . 

5 

4046-41 71 

0-660-0-703 

United Provinces . 

9 

41-44-44-55 

0-537-0-923 

Bengal 

1 

41*40 

0-516 

Assam 

1 

4206 

0-521 


1 C. Grirame, Chcm. Jtevi/r, 1912, 2S0. 

2 Experiments made m India with linseed neh in oil and taken to farms where 
usually seed yielding a smaller propoition of oil was giown, showed that there was a 
decline in the percentage of oil. The following table shows some results of those 
experiments 



Original 

8eed. 

Produce 
of 1005. 

Produce 
of 1006. 

Linseed Wluto from Cawnpore . 

44-62 

41*28 

89*00 

,, ,, ,, Khandwa 

44-06 

44*18 

42-03 

,, m m Bamoh 

4.'>-34 

43*07 

43*57 

,, Brown from Partabgarli 

43-17 

40-08 

88*31 

„ ,, ,, Cawnpore . 

42-05 

40-07 

89-48 

,, ,, ,, Sholapur . 

41-13 

40 42 

88-82 


(Memoirs of (fie Department of Agriculture in India , by J. Walter Leather, vol. i. 
No. 2, p. 38.) 
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Tho quantity of linseed oil produced per annum may be taken as being 
about 35 per cent of the seed; hence the total world production of 
linseed oil canlre gathered from the above given tables. The production 
of linseed oil irf this country is detailed in the following table. The 
considerable falling off in the production during lolo and *911 was 
caused by the abnormally high prices of linseed. 


Production of Linseed Oil in the United Kingdom 


Vo,ii 

Huripls of 10 gallons 

J 902 

102,817 

1903 

128,051 

1904 

108,500 

1905 

115,137 

1900 

95,380 

1907 

124,179 

190S 

127,390 

1909 

101,079 

1910 

78,088 

1911 

81,113 


The German imports and exports of linseed oil are detailed as 
follows 


German Imports and Exports of Linseed Oil 
(In metric tons) 


Imports 

1011 . 

I'M IS 

Expoits. 

uni. 

1!'12. 

From Belgium 

SI 

1 

233 

To United Kingdom . 

2041 

271 

„ Holland . . 

2420 

| 2554 

„ Austria-Hungary . 

207 

198 

„ Russia . 

; 140 

| 199 : 

„ Brazil 

208 

! 

199 


On pressing linseed in the cold, a golden-yellow coloured oil is ob¬ 
tained, which has a pleasant taste, so that, it can be used as an edible 
oil. Considerable quantities are being expressed for this purpose in 
Russia, Hungary, Germany, and India. In some parts of Germany, 
the oil is used either as such (as “ Leinolschmalz ”) or in admixture 
with tallow or (and) lard for edible purposes. Such linseed oil is 
refined by filtering over fuller’s earth. 

By far the largest quantities of oil are, however, employed in the 
arts. In that case the seed is crushed between rollers and heated up 
to about 160° F. in the mixing kettle ; subsequently the seed is 
expressed whilst still warm. The oil so obtained has a yellowish-brown 
hue and is somewhat turbid, due to traces of moisture and mucilaginous 
matter. The press cakes retain about 10 per cent of oil. , 

The press cakes are used as one of the most valuable and wholesome 
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cattle foods. 1 It should, however, be noted that they contain a small 
quantity of a cyanogenetic glucosido, linamarin, 2 which has’ been shown 
to be identical with phaseolunatin 3 (a dextrose ester o/acetone cyano¬ 
hydrin), and an enzyme occurring naturally in linseed and in the flax 
plant, in the presence of water this enzyme acts on the glucosido with 
production of prussic acid. 4 The temperature to which the linseed meal 
*is heated, preparatory to pressing, suffices to destroy the enzyme. 
Hence linseed cake as found in commerce is innocuous to the cattle. 
Cases of cattle poisoning after feeding with linseed cake were', as a rule, 
* hitherto ascribed to an admixture with poisonous seeds, such as castor 
seed. In the light of the foregoing facts the poisoning may, however, 
have been due to prussic acid, generated from the cyanogenetic glucoside 
in consequence of too low a temperature having been employed acci¬ 
dentally in the process of expressing the oil. For this reason the meal 
obtained in Anderson’s press (see p. 15) should not be fed to the cattle. 

Under the name " Calcutta linseed cake,” native-made rakes are 
imported into Europe which by no means represent what the name 
suggests. A number of such cakes which the author had occasion to 
examine consisted to the extent of about one quarter only of genuine 
linseed cake, whereas the remainder was formed by mowrah cake. 5 
An analysis of a cake of this kind by the author gave the following 
results 



l’or ci'nt. 

Oil 

... . 9-45 

Nitrogen 

4-749 

Albuminoids 

29-08 

Ash 

8 97 

Moisture , 

8-09 

Wood fibre 

14-09 

Common salt . 

0-279 

Carbohydrates by difference . 

29-12 

The oil extracted from the cake gave 

the following numbers :— 


Pi-r cent. 

Iodine value .... 

88-10 

Free fatty acids 

75-00 

Neutral fat 

25-00 

Melting point of fat . 

30-0 to 32-2° C. 

Melting point of total fatty acids . 

-to e to 47-2” C. 


In consequence of the greatly extended production of sesame cake 
(owing to the great demand for sesame oil in the margarine industry), 
sesame cake is fraudulently admixed to linseed cake. The microscopical 

examination reveals the admixture. 

• 

1 For the examination of linseed cakes q>. K. Collin, Journ. Pham. Chim ., 1909 
(vi.), 256; also L. Vuallart, Aim. des/alsi/., 1911, 381. 

* Punstan, Henry, and Auld, Proc. Royal Soc., 1906, 78, 145. Cp. also C. 
Ravenna and M. Zamorani, Atti dell' Accad. dei Lined , 1911 (5), ii. 356 ; S. H. Collins, 
Journ. Soc. Chein. 2nd., 1912, 507. 

3 During germination of phaseolns lunatics no hydrocyanic acid is liberated by the 
action of the enzyme. Guignard, Compt. rend., 1908, 1023. 

4 Henry aud*Auld, Journ. Soc. Chein. lnd., 1908, 428. 

8 Cp. also Lelvkowitsch, Journ . Soc. Chein. Ind., 1910, 1432. 
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A. Grey wire and E. Carpiaux 1 base a method of detecting sesame 
cake on the fa^t that pure sesame cake contains about 2J per cent of 
calcium oxide as against about 0-43 per cent in linseed cake. 

On storing the oil, the moisture and the mucilaginous matter 
gradually settle out, and the oil thereby acquires a higher value, especi¬ 
ally for some technical uses, as in the making of varnish. Such oil, 
sometimes kept for years, is known as “ tanked oil.” The suitability* 
for varnish-making purposes is ascertained rapidly by heating the 
linseed oil in a test-tube. Oil from which gelatinous matter separates 
is considered unsuitable. Seed expressed in a comparatively fresh* 
(“ green ”) state yields oil containing larger quantities of “ mucilage ” 
than seed three to six months old. The gelatinous matter, “ mucilage ” 
or “ spawn ” or “ break,” contains phosphates and traces of sulphates. 
G. W. Thompson 2 found that a sample of freshly expressed linseed oil 
heated to 400° F. yielded 0-277 per cent of a precipitate. On washing 
it with petroleum ether to remove the oil completely, this foreign 
substance gave 47-79 per cent of ash (01177 per cent of the original oil), 
consisting of 20-96 per cent calcium oxide, 18-54 per cent magnesium 
oxide, 59-85 per cent phosphorus pentoxide, and traces of sulphate. 
Other specimens of linseed oil gave the following results :— 


n-mp.io*. IVr Tent 

1. Fresh double-filtered raw American linseed oil . 0-1420 

2. „ ' „ „ 0-10117 

3. Good well-settled „ ,, 0 0009 

4. Best American linseed varnish oil ,, . . Traces 


In my own practice I have met with linseed oils containing as much 
as 0-2 per cent of ash. Such oils give a notable amount of mucilage. 

The following analyses of “ Ether-Insoluble Mass,” obtained from 
“ foots,” 3 may prove of interest:— 


i 

Linseed Oil 
" Foots,” from Oil 
prepared by 
Hydraulic 
Pressure 

Linseed Oil 
“ Foots," from Oil 
prepared bv 
Extraetion with 
Naphtha. 

. . . 

Linseed Oil 
“ Break,” obtained 
from Naphtha- 
extiacted Oil, by 
heating to 500“ F. 
with Superheated 
Steam. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

I. II. 

12-53 34-38 

Ter cent. 

Silica. 

nil 

0-25 

Manganese oxide . 

Lime. 

3-26 

0*51 7-98 

3-17 8-39 

l-Otf 

23-53 

Magnesia. 

4-99 

«-23 40-50 

.14-51 

Phosphorus pentoxide . 

81-08 

72-75 

60-30 

j Sulphuric acid 

Potash. 

10-27 

present 

none 


1 Bull. Soc. chivu de Belgique, 1912 (26), 479. 

2 Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1903, 1005. 

8 Collated from notes by 0. Eisenschime and H. N. Copthorne, Journ. Ind. and 
Eng. Chem,., 1910, 29. 
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E. W. Houghton 1 found in sixteen specimens of raw linseed oil 
traces of manganese (up to 0-0008 per cent). 

The bulk of linseed oil is at present produced by expression. The 
main reason for this is that the hot-pressed cake is valuable as eattlo 
food, whilst linseed meal obtained by extraction with solvents could 
only be used as manure, at any rate in this country. 1 2 In the United 
‘States of America some linseed is extracted with solvents (naphtha), 
as it is thought that the oil so obtained, being richer in unsaturated 
acids, and containing less mucilaginous matter, would be more suitable 
‘for the oil and paint trade. This has, however, not been borne out by 
practice, extracted oil having been found unsuitable as a paint oil 
(ep. Vo!. III. “ Paint Oils ”). Moreover, the oil obtained by extracting 
with carbon bisulphide, petroleum ether, etc., possesses inferior colour 
and a more unpleasant smell than expressed oil. 3 Therefore it would 
only be profitable to extract damaged seed, which does not yield proper 
cattle food. 

As mentioned already, the impurities settle out on long standing, 
especially in the cold, 4 and the enhanced value of “ tanked oil ” consists 
in the comparative freedom of such oil from foreign substances. A 
more rapid method of removing these impurities is to refine the oil, 
as in the manufacture of “ paint oils.” The process consists in treating 
linseed od with 1 to 2 per cent of somewhat concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The charred mass carries down with it the bulk of impurities 
Contained in the crude oil. For the manufacture of the best and finest 
kindsof linseed oil - ‘artists’oil”—the seed is pressed in thecold, and the 
refined ml is subjected to “ sun-bleaching,” by exposure in shallow zinc 
trays under glass to the action of sunlight. Powdered lead placed in 
the trays accelerates the bleaching process, (lenthe 5 proposes to bleach 
linseed oil by exposure to the Cooper Hewitt mercury lamp, whilst a 
current of air is pressed through the well-agitated oil. 6 (Cp. Vol. III. 
“ Boiled Oils.”) Dark linseed oils intended for soft soap are usually 
bleached in the soap works themselves by treatment with a small 
amount of caustic potash. The soap which is formed carries down 
with it colouring matters. 

A number of patents have been taken out for the refining of linseed 
oil by means of ozone ; the writer examined several processes worked 
on a semi-large scale, but none of them can be said to have superseded 
the usual methods.—Attempts made by the author to remove the solid 
glycerides from linseed oil on a commercial scale, with a view to obtaining 
an c»l of still higher drying power than is possessed by refined oils, 

1 Jo urn. hid. and Eng. Chem ., 1913 (5), 282. 

“ The GGrman Agricultural Associations distinctly exclude by their specifications 
cakes containing extracted meal. Such meal is exported to Europe under the name of 
“ Cleveland meal ” (see p. 28). 

:i Cp. Mitarewski, Chem. Ze.it, Rep., 1906, 241. 

4 Cp. Niegemann’s German patent 163,056, p. 31. 

B German patent 223,419. Cp. Flatt, Farben-Zeitung , 1907, 108. 

8 Cp. also German patent 11,213, 1880, Cattanach. Linseed oil is also bleached 
with potassium bichromate in hydrochloric acid, bleaching powder, etc., but as it is 
diflieult to lenfove the last traces of chemicals these processes are not practised 
frequently. 
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have not proved successful. The value of the method patented by 
Hertkorn 1 for, achieving the same object appears therefore rather 
doubtful. 1 2 3 4 

The chemical composition of linseed oil is but imperfectly known. 
Mulder was the first to state that tho oil contains about 10 per cent of 
glycerides of solid fatty acids, consisting of palmitic and myristio acids 
in about equal proportions. The solid acids separated from the liquid 
acids by means of the lead-salt-ether method contained, however,, 
notable quantities of liquid acids. Tohnan and Munson 2 found by 
the same method only 3-88 per cent of solid acids. The total fatty- 
acids can be distilled in vacuo without undergoing decomposition, but 
they cannot be thus separated from each other. Haller 3 showed 
(by fractional distillation of the ethyl esters of linseed oil, see Vol. 1. 
Chap. XII.), that amongst the solid acids of linseed oil also stearic acid 
occurs in appreciable proportions, and arachidic acid in very small 
quantities. It may be pointed out that the iodine values of the. linseed 
oils examined by Haller varied from 108 to 175. Those numbers are 
somewhat low, and it, would therefore appear that linseed oils of higher 
iodine values must be poorer in solid acids. 

The earliest statement by Hazura and Griimter, that the fatty acids 
of linseed oil consist of 5 per cent of oleic arid, 15 per cent of linolic acid, 
15 per cent of linolenic acid, and 65 per cent of “ isolinolenic ” acid, 
allowing as a maximum 10 per cent of solid acids, would lead to a much 
higher iodine value than actual experiments warrant. This is shown 
by tho following calculation. A mixture of fatty acids having the 
following composition :— 



l'er rent 

Solid acids 

10 

Oleic acid 

4-5 

Linolic acid 

13-5 

Linolenic acid . 

13-5 

“ Isolinolenic ” acid 4 . 

58-5 


1000 


should absorb, theoretically, 225-89 per cent of iodine. Tho liquid 
fatty acids, freed from solid acids, should therefore have the calculated 
iodine value of 250-9, whereas the highest number found in my laboratory 
for the liquid fatty acids (prepared by Tortelli and Ruggeri’s method) 
was only 210. To explain the discrepancy Fahrion assumed t-hah raw 
linseed oil, is polymerised during the process of manufacture. This 
assumption, however, cannot be substantiated. v, 

From the percentage of ether-insoluble bromides, 41-9 per cent, 
I found (see table, p. 53) the calculated proportion of linolenic acid is 
15-4 per cent only, since 100 parts of hexabromide correspond to 36-68 

1 Gorman patents 129,809 and 137,306 ; qi. Jithrbndi tier Vliemie, xii. 370. 

2 Joum. Amer. Ohcm. Soe., 1903, 960. 

3 Compt. rend., 1906 (146), 259. 

4 The existence of isolinolenic acid must also be doubted, see Vol. I. Chap. III. 
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parts of linolenic acid. This amount may be below the true one, but 
the deficiency is not sufficiently explained by assuming that some 
ether-insoluble bromide was dissolved together with linol* tetrabromide; 
for experiments which I made with varying amounts of bromine and 
ether did not lead to results differing materially from the above-named 
percentage of ether-insoluble bromide, viz. 41-9 per cent under the 
^experimental conditions described in Vol. I. Chap. VUI. p. 570. The 
following is an account of an examination of a specimen of linseed oil 
carried out in ray laboratory :—The sample had the iodine value 
• 1904, it yielded 37-72 per cent of ether-insoluble brominated glycerides, 
and 8-9 per cent of solid acids of the iodine value 22-3 (by the lead- 
salt-ether method 1 ). After passing the solid acids once more through 
the same process, 7-5 per cent of solid fatty acids of the iodine value 
19-2 were obtained. The mixed fatty acids had the iodine value 194-4, 
and yielded 38-1 per cent of ether-insoluble bromide of the melting 
point 170-4° C. Attempts to obtain further quantities of insoluble 
bromides from the ethereal filtrate failed (cp. Vol. I. Chap. VIII. p. 571). 
The amount found, calculated to hexabromide, leads to 14 per cent 
of linolenic acid. But even on the assumption that linseed oil contains 
no oleic acid -the dihydroxystearic acid obtained by Hazura being 
regarded as a product of secondary reaction -the iodine value of the 
mixed fatty acids would only come to 182-2, as shown by the following 
calculation 


Solid lutty acids nf tlio lodmo value 1VI'2 
Ijiiiolemc aeiil . . 

Linolic acid, by diilVroiice 


•i cent 

Iodine Vnli 

7"f> 

1 4 

14-0 

38 4 

78*5 

142-4 


182 2 


whereas experiment led to 194-4. 

This would show that the percentage of linolenic acid is taken too 
low. Whether this be due to part of the hexabromide having remained 
in the filtrate or whether, according to Rollet's theory, only one-fourth 
of the hexabromides has crystallised out, must be left open to doubt. 
Tested by Rollet's theory, the last table would work out as follows :— 


| • 

Per cent. 

Iodine Value. 

Solid fatty acids of tho iodine value 19-2 

7-5 

1-4 

Linolenic acid ...... 

500 

1530 

Linolic acid, by difference .... 

30-5 

6006 


1000 

220-46 


1 By precipitation with lithium acetate Fahrion obtained an acid of iodine value 
22*5 ; yield 7 per cent (Zeitschr. f. ungew. Chem ,, 1904, 1484). 
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The last figure would be too high ; it might be reduced by assuming 
that there is some oleic acid present which would reduce the percentage 
of the linolic aVid and thus bring down the iodine value. If, on the 
other hand, Rouet’s theory be rejected, and Erdmann and Bedford's 
figures be accepted, viz. that the most unsaturated aei'ds conAst of 78 
per cent of linolic acid and 22 per cent linolenic acid as derived from 
the hydrogen value of the mixed liquid fatty acid, and allowing no, 
oleic acid, we should have the following calculation :— 


Solid fatty acids of the iodine value 10-2 . 
Linolenic acid . 

Linolic acid .... 


.Vi rout 

Iodine Value. 

7-5 

| 1-4 

20-35 

55 70 

72-15 

130-59 

100 0 

[ 187-75 


which is again too low. 

Accepting the result found by Eibner and Mmjgenthdn (Vol. I. 
Chap. VIII. p. 573), viz. that linseed oil yields about 50 per cent of 
hexabromide, this would lead to a calculated figure of 21 per cent of 
linolic acid, and thus bring back the calculation approximately to the 
last one embodying Erdmann’s and Bedford's results. 

Fahrion gave the composition of a linseed oil, of the iodine value 
173-2, in the following round numbers, to which the author has added 
the corresponding iodine values. 



| 


Cult ulated Iodine 


j 



Solid acids . 

8-5 

6-8 

0-58 


0-8 

115 

0 09 

Oleic acid 

17-5 (approx.) 

90 

ir.-7.-5 

Linolic acid 

300 (approx.) 

181 

54-42 

Linolenic acid 

38-0 (approx.) 

274-1 

104-10 


94-8 


175-04 


The proportion of oleic acid was based by Fahrion on the fact that 
a certain percentage of dihydroxystearic acid was obtained which was 
again calculated- on the basis of an assumed yield of 60 per eenf,—to 
oleic acid. There is, however, proof wanting that the dihydi'oxysteario 
acid found owes its origin entirely to oleic acid. The proportions of 
linolic and linolenic acids were derived from a method of oxidising 
the fatty acids on cotton wool. As this method must be considered 
a very hazardous one, the agreement of the calculated iodine value 
with the iodine value of the linseed oil cannot be considered as supporting 
t the calculation, and no definite conclusions can be derived, in the 
author’s opinion, from this analysis as to the actual occurrence of 
linolic acid in linseed oil. 
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It is evident that further researches are required satisfactorily to 
establish the composition of the linseed oil fatty acids. 1 2 3 

By catalytic reduction with hydrogen, linseed oil can be converted 
into completely saturated glycerides. Paal and Roil 2 obtained by 
using palladium as a catalyst a brittle inass, melting at 61-65° C. 

On exposure to air in a thin film on a large surface linseed oil readily 
absorbs oxygen, and dries to a neutral substance, insoluble in ether 
(or practically insoluble in ether, for according to Fakrton, it passes 
almost completely into solution when treated with a large quantity of 
other during one year, with frequent shaking). This substance, the 
nature of which has not been ascertained hitherto, is termed “ linoxyn,” 
and is stated in its turn to be further oxidised to a liquid substance 
--superoxidised oil (cp. Voi. III. Chap. XV. “ Oxidised Oils ”). 

The ready absorption of oxygen explains the occurrence of small 
amounts of “ oxidised ” acids in even comparatively fresh linseed oils. 
When kept protected from moisture, air, and light, linseed oil keeps 
indefinitely, as shown by the following table, which contains the pro¬ 
portions of “ oxidised ” acids in some (comparatively) fresh and old 
linseed oils examined by Lewkowitsch 3 (together with a few other 
“ characteristics ” and “ variables ”) i —> 


Oil from finest Calcutta seed, 2 
months old .... 

Oil from finest Calcutta seed, 3 
years old, kept the whole time 
protected from air and light. 

Finest St. Petersburg seed, 3 
months old .... 

Finest St. Petersburg seed, 7 
months old .... 

Baltic (commercial) seed, con¬ 
taining ravison and camelinc 
seed. 

Finest and purest Baltic seed, 
kept 13 years protected from 
air and light 


“Oxi¬ 
dised " 
Acids. 

*5 

Mntyr 
tia< toi 
“ l>r K i 

At 

2D J C. 

o-rfl- 
etei 
oes " 

At 

26 ° O 

SajHinilic 

Yulue 

Iodine 

Value. 

Acid 

Value. 

UiiHnpom- 

fiable. 

Per 

cent 

0 65 

0*9316 

84 

82 

193-2 

170-46 

1*3 

Pei cent. 

0-65 

07 

0 9324 

84 

81 

192*5 

174-0 

1*3 

07 

0 88 

0-9334 

80 -f. 

84 

192 2 

177-3 

1-3 

11 

0 56 

0-9345 

87 

84 

193*1 

176-2 

1*3 

0*98 

0-73 

0-9343 

86-5 

84 

194-3 

170-1 

1-8 

1*1 

1-95 

0-9410 

90 

87 

195-2 

175*8 

7-2 

i-i 


As will be gathered from the preceding table, the proportion of 
free fatty Scids in linseed oil is as a rule small; it rarely exceeds in 
good commercial samples 1-1-5 per cent. The acetyl value of linseed 
oil was found by 'Lewkowitsch 3-9. The proportion of unsaponifiable 
matter varies in commercial samples from 0-3 to 1-2 and even 2 per 


1 Cp. also Vol. I. Chap. VIII. 

2 Merichte , 1909, 1550. 

3 Journ. Soc. Chem, Lid., 1899, 51 ; Chein, Revue, 1898, 211. 
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cent (in Rivet Plate oil), the amount depending on the cate with which 
the manufacture has been carried out 1 in the press-room. If the piston 
of the hydrauKe press works in mineral oil, contamination with the 
latter may easily take place. The unsaponifiable matter contains 
phytosterol, but no stigmasterol 2 (difference from rape oil). / 

On heating linseed oil to 250°-3(X)° 0. the specific gravity increases 
considerably owing to the formation of polymerisation products (nei^ 
Vol. III. Chap. XV. “ Polymerised Oils ”). 

The United States Government specifications for linseed oil (August 
15, 1912) are as follows :— « 

The oil must be strictly pure, well-settled linseed oil, perfectly clear, 
and not show any deposits of “ foots ” or a loss of more than 0-2 per cent, 
when heated for one half-hour to a temperature of from 103° C. to 
105° C.; it must show on examination the following characters :— 


Maximum 


Spocific gravity at 15° ('. . . | 0-936 

Specific gravity at 25° ('. . i 0*931 

Iodine value (Hamm) . 190 

Saponification value . . . ! 192 

Acid value . | 3 

; Refractive index at 25° ('. ... 14805 

Unsaponifiable matter . . . per cent . . 1*5 


Minimum. 


<>•932 

0-927 

178 

189 

1-479 


The oil, when poured on a glass plate and allowed to drain and dry 
in a vertical position, guarded from dust and exposure to weather, 
must dry free from tackiness in less than 75 hours at a temperature 
of from 15-5° C. to 26-5° C. 

The following tests will be found sufficient for the examination of 
a sample :— 

Specific Gravity.—Linseed oil has a higher specific gravity than 
any fatty oil that would be used to adulterate, it, with the. exception of 
tung oil. Hence a lower specific gravity than H93 in a given sample 
would direct attention to the presence of other fatty oils or mineral 
oils. .A higher gravity would indicate probable adulteration with 
rosin oils. The presence of “ boiled linseed oil,” which has a higher 
specific gravity than linseed oil, would in the first instance bo detected 
by the specific gravity test. 

The higher the specific gravity of a linseed oil, the more suitable 
it is for the purposes of the paint and varnish manufacturer. This 
is also expressed in a general w r ay by the magnitude of the iodine values. 
Thus Wijs 3 has shown that the specific gravities of a numbef of linseed 

1 Iu a number of deteuninations of the unsaponifiable matter in linseed oils of 
different origin carried out by Niegemann {Chem. ZeiL, 1904, 97), the percentages 
varied from 0‘83 to 2'1 per cent. Cp. Fendler, I)evt. Pharm. Ges., 1904, 149 ; 
Niegemann, Chem. Zeit., 1904, 830 ; Thoms and Fendler, ibid., 1904, 841 ; Niegemann, 
ibid., 1904, 885 ; F. Lorentz, ibid., 1904, 819. 

2 Bcrichfc, 1907, 3682. r 

8 Chem. Revue, 1899, 29 ; Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind. t 1899, 591. 
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oils varied from 0-9310 to 0-9352 as their iodine values varied from 
180-1 to 200. On storing (“ tanking ”), the specific gravity increases, 
as shown by the numbers recorded in the last given table. 

The increase must be ascribed to a slight oxidation of the oil, due 
to the absorption of oxygen, and not to polymerisation. 

Iodine Value.—Linseed oil has, with the exception of perilla oil, 
.Hie highest iodine value of all known fatty oils. Hence the iodine test 
is the most characteristic one for identifying a sample. The iodine 
numbers given by earlier observers are much too low, owing to too small 
tn excess of iodine solution having been used ; those values have there¬ 
fore not been recorded m the above given tables. Correct iodine values 
are obtained by allowing the Ihibl iodine solution to act eighteen hours ; 
on using the Wij* iodine solution six hours suffice. In either case an 
excess of iodine must lie present, about equal to the quantity of iodine 
absorbed. 

If the iodine value of a sample falls below 170, the presumption 
that the sample has been adulterated is justified. Lower iodine values 
have been found occasionally in *“ genuine ” linseed oils, but the adul¬ 
teration may have taken place m the seed itself, us it were, the oil 
having been produced from impute or adulterated linseed (see below). 
Oils bleached with bichromate and hydrochloric acid absorb less than 
150 per cent of iodine. 

Somewhat lower values than those given in the table may also be 
due to an oil having been exposes to the atmosphere, and thereby 
having absorbed oxygen. This point, must be home in mind before 
a sample can be pronounced adulterated, as purity of an exposed oil 
is quite consistent with a somewhat low iodine value. 

A high iodine value of itself is, however, not proof of purity, since 
other drying oils, fish oils, and rosin oils may be admixed with linseed 
nil in considerable quantities, and yet furnish numbers lying in the 
neighbourhood of those given ill the table of characteristics. 

The following table, containing the iodine values of linseed oils 
from specified sources, will be found useful 


[Table 

f 


VOL. l 
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Kind of Linseed. 

\ .. 

Iodine Value of Oil. 1 

Observer. 

Baltic . . 

190-201 

Lewkowitbch 2 

Archangel, Wiatka, Petersburg, Reval, 

190-204 

Ingle ; 


Pernau, Riga, Libau 

188 5-200 

Wijs 

Central Russia (Samara, Steppes) 

188 9-189 T 

Black Sea, Asotf; Taganrog 

176 'B-182*5 


Black Sea . . 

176-182 

Ingle 

I East India. . . 

170-190 

Leukowitsch 

... 

182-2-187*5 

Wijs 

River Plate 

180-189 

Ingle 

. 

174*7-182*7 

Wijs 


179-191 

Leukowitsch 

Dutch 

175-186 

Ingle 

191 *5-201 *8 

Wijs 

Commercial. 

181*5 

Ingle 

North America 

178*1-188*5 

AVijs 


191-194*6 

Thomson and 

Danube countries 

177-188 

Dunlop 

Ingle 

182*1 

Wl|8 

Chinese .... 

191 

Grimmc 

Mixed Linseed ; from— 



Dutch and Baltic .... 

199-1 

Wijs 

Various Baltic seeds .... 

198*1 

I \ Baltic and £ Dutch .... 

195 7-197*5 

,, 

! A ,, and A . 

195*1-195 4 

,, 

Black Sea and ^ Baltic 

185 5 


1 1 0 ,, ami Rner Plate . 

A Black Sea, ^ River Plate, J East 

1S3-7 




India, l North Ameiica . 

133*3 

,, 

\ La Plata, \ East India, A Black Sea 

183*2 


i d i „ 

% East India, \ Black Sea . 

182*9 


182 7 


Black Sea and East India . 

181*5 

,, 

Black Sea, and East India, and Noith 



America .... 

181-1 

,, 

A Black Sea and A East India 

180 9 


River Plate and A East India . 

iso-i 


Rivei Plate, Black Sea, East India 

178*7 

” 


Bromide Test.—This is an important test for purity. Pure linseed 
oils yield up to 38 per cent of crude ether-insoluble brominated glycerides. 
Prom the table given in Vol. I. Chap. VII. it will be gathered that all 
other drying oils such as tong oil, poppy seed oil, safflower send oil, 
candle nut oil, soya bean oil, either yield much smaller quantities or 
no ether-insoluble brominated glycerides. If a sample yield less than 
20 per cent brominated glycerides, the presence of other oils may be 
inferred with certainty. It is much preferable, however, to brominate 
the mixed fatty acids (prepared with due precaution against oxidation), 

1 During recent years greater care is taken in all linseed-producing countries to 
market purer seed than was obtained previously (see above, p, 54). 

2 Op. also table, p. 63. 
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and to isolate the linolenie hexabromide. Linseed oil mixed fatty 
acids yield (by the method described Vol. I. Chap. VI U.^i. 570) up to 
42 per cent of bromide, melting from 175° to ISO 5 C., v aereas all other 
drying (vegetable) oils give much smaller quantities (cp. Vol. 1. Chap. 
Vill.p. 5T1). 

Since fish, liver, and blubber oils also yield high percentages 
M insoluble bromo-produets in the bromide test— octo-lromiile —the 
determination of the melting point of the bromides must, not be omitted. 
Linolenie hexabromide from drying oils melts at 17JV J -180° C. to a clan- 
liquid, whereas the octobromides from fish, liver, and blubber oils 
do not melt at these temperatures, being converted at about 200° C. 
into a black mass. Experiments carried out in my laboratory proved 
that it is thus possible to detect, admixtures of 10 per cent of fish oil 
with linseed oil. (Vol. I, Chap. VI11. p. 571.) 

Eibncr and Miujgenthaler't method yields much higher proportions 
of hexabromide than given above ; these authors find in a number of 
linseed oils the following proportions of hexabromide of melting point 
177'0. 

Baltic . 

Dutch . 

Argent iik 

Indian . 

The thermal reactions which lmseed oil gives are not, characteristic 
enough for purposes of identification, and on account of their indefinite¬ 
ness and the trouble involved in the determination, their employment 
is not recommended for isolated tests in an analytical laboratory. 
For special purposes, however, as m a works where a large number of 
tests must be made rapidly, the Mmmne reaction, or, better still, the 
bromine thermal test, may be usefully applied. 

Thus oils that are known to be pure can be quickly sorted into those 
which have the lowest iodine value, and hence are suitable for soap¬ 
making purposes, and those of a high iodine value which are preferably 
used in the manufacture of varnish and linoleum. It should, however, 
be understood that the operator himself must determine by experiments 
the factor which applies to the particular conditions under which the 
test is carried out. The following table will show how necessary it is 
for each operator to ascertain the factor which represents, as it were, 
the personal equation of his experiments :— 


1*01 (VII t 

57-9fi 
51 75 
51 00 
50 50 


[Table 
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Kind of 'V 
Linseed Oil 

Hrotmne 

Then/ml 

Value 

\J °C 

I 

Hubl 

Iodine 

Value. 

1 / 5-5 

I: 5-7 

I X <*> 0 

Observer. 


300 

160 7 

167 2 



Helmer and Mitchell 


31 3 

151 9 

172 0 

... 


” 

Haw linseed . 

30 55 

171 3 


178 9 


Jenkins 1 

Old sample . 

28 f» 

167*1 



171-0 



28 8 

177*0 



172-8 

Arch butt 2 

American ■'?) 

29 6 

177*0 



1771! 



29 7 

177-8 



178*2 


East Indian. 

29 8 

178*7 



178 8 


Baltic . 

30-45 

183 *3 



182*7 


31*35 

188 r> 



188*1 


,, 

31 4 

188*8 



188 4 



31 *75 

188*8 



190 5 



32*5 

192*5 



195 0 



In doubtful cases the determination of the iodine value must oi 
course be resorted to, as only this test furnishes unmistakable results. 

Oxygen Absorption. The rapidity with which a given sample of 
linseed oil dries, and the amount of oxygen it absorbs, afford guidance 
in the valuation of a linseed oil recognised as pure : for the commercial 
value of a sample of linseed oil intended for the manufacture of varnish 
depends on its drying power, which is determined by the amount of 
oxygen it absorbs, and also by the time it requires for drying to an 
elastic skin. The Lmiche method, as also the glass-plate method, 
may be applied for quantitative purposes (cp. Vol. 1. Chap. VII,), but 
except in special cases little information can be derived therefrom.® 
It is of far greater importance to observe the time required to dry, and 
the nature of the skin formed. This test is the one usually applied in 
technical work. It requires, however, a good deal of practical experience 
to judge of the quality of an oil by the drying test. The analyst called 
upon to give an opinion should compare a given sample with an oil 
known to be pure and of good quality, by exposing side by side a number 
of glass plates coated, by means of a palette knife, with a very thin 
film of oil, so that exactly the same conditions obtain throughout. A 
good linseed oil should become dry in less than three days ; it should 
not be tacky on touching with the fingers, and should yield an elastic, 
coherent skin. Oils containing considerable amounts of unsapotiifiable 
matter or foreign oils will be incidentally detected by this test, inasmuch 
as these prevent the formation of a good elastic skin. < > Linseed oil 
mixed with 5 per cent pyridine is stated to dry slowly and uniformly 
without cracks. 4 

An important test in judging of the suitability of a linseed oil for 
making paint oils and varnishes is to heat a few c.c. in a test-tube up 

1 Juiirn. Hoc. Chew. hid., 1897, 194. 2 /hid., 1897, 311. 

3 For a modification of Livache’s tests cp. Elsdon and Hawley, A halyst, 1913, 1. 

4 W. Ostwald. English patent 10.361, 1910. 
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to 600° F., that is, until the oil commences to boil up. Good oil should 
remain clear on cooling (as a rule it will have become lighter in colour). 
From impure oils mucilaginous matter (“ foots,” see p. P'tf will separate 
as a gelatinous mass at the bottom of the test-tube , in the ease of 
low quality oils this mass will be found disseminated through the oil. 
Oils of this kind are unsuitable for the manufacture of paint and varnish 
*>ils (op. also Chap. XV. B. in. and iv.). 


Linseed oil, being one of the cheapest fatty oils, is not frequently 
ifdultorated with vegetable oils. However, when the price of linseed 
oil is high, cheaper oils arc extensively added as adulterants. 

Drying Oils .—The presence of considerable quantities of drying 
oils, such as candle nut oil, safflower oil, sunflower oil, and especially 
soya bean oil, is indicated by an iodine value lower than 175. Then- 
presence would also be indicated by the bromide, test, if the yield of the 
ether-insoluble bromides of the mixed acids falls below 30 per cent. 
Since tung oil and poppy seed oil yield no ether-insoluble bromides, 
safflower, soya bean, and walnut oils a very small quantity only, and 
candle nut oil less than half of the quantity to be expected from 
linseed oil, the bromide test will be found of greater help than the 
iodine test. 

Cotton Send Oil. -An inducement to adulterate linseed oil with 
cotton seed oil will only present itself whenever the latter is cheaper 
than linseed oil. The presence of cotton seed oil would bo detected by 
a low- iodine value of the sample. The HalpkOi colour test should be 
applied as a confirmatory test (see p 203) ; the melting point of the. 
fatty acids should also be determined. In the presence of considerable- 
quant; iies of cotton seed oil, the titer test: number will be considerably 
above 20' 0. 

Rape oil is indicated by a lower saponification value than the 
normal one (of course, m the absence of unsaponifiable oils). A few 
per cent of rape oil. such as arc frequently present in commercial linseed 
oil, will not be detected thereby. The saponification value will, how¬ 
ever, in many cases afford some guidance as to the excess of foreign 
seeds in the linseed from which the sample has been obtained. In 
important cases the determination of e.vucie acid (Vol. I. Chap. VIII. 
p. 553) must bo carried out. 

Fish Oils—Blubber Oils ,—Since fish oils absorb fully as much 
iodine as linseed oil does, and yield as much and even more ether- 
insoluble bromides, the quantitative tests alone will give, a satisfactory 
answer, and it is imperative to take the melting point of the ether- 
insoluble bromide of the mixed,fatty acids. In the case of pure linseed 
oil, a whit? or only slightly yellowish hexabromide is obtained, melting 
sharply without decomposition at 175°-180* C., whereas the octobromides 
from fish and blubber oils become dark or almost black at 200° C., and 
do not melt. Even 10 per cent of fish oil can thus be detected. In 
doubtful cases the phytostcryl acetate test will furnish a reliable means 
for the detection of fish (liver) and blubber oils. Crystallised phyto- 
steryl acetate from pure linseed oil melts at ,128°-129° C. (Bonier and 
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Winter). In the presence of cholesterol the melting point of the acetate 
is much lowiff. 

Unsaponlftoble Matter.—Adulteration with mineral oils and rosin 
oils is still practised, although these oils are very easily detected. If 
only one of these two oils be the adulterant, the specific gravity of the 
sample alone will indicate t he further line of examination, A judiciously 
prepared mixture of both unsaponifiable oils will, however, have the 
proper specific gravity of linseed oil. 

The presence of either adulterant is readily indicated by a low 
saponification value (below 1H0) ; the amount of the adulterant is 
determined by weighing the unsaponifiable matter. Pure linseed oils 
contain no more than 1-2 per cent of unsaponifiable matter. If a 
notable amount of unsaponifiable matter has been found, and the 
presence of rosin oil be suspected, polarimetric examination will give 
useful indications. Linseed oil is practically optically inactive—a 
sample of East India oil, examined in a 200 mm. tube, showed the 
deviation of O' 0 ' to the right—whereas rosin oil is strongly dextro¬ 
rotatory (cp. Vo], 111, “ Lubricating Oils"). 

Rosin (colophony) is host detected qualitatively by applying the 
Liebermann-Siorch reaction. If the colour of the sample be very dark, 
it is best to warm it with alcohol, so as to extract the bulk of the colo¬ 
phony, and test the alcoholic extract. The amount of rosin can be 
determined quantitatively by titrating the sample with aqueous 
standardised alkali, using phenolphthalein as an indicator. From 
the amount so found, there must be subtracted the amount of alkali 
used for neutralising the free fatty acid m linseed oil—which rarely 
exceeds about 3 per cent. Test experiments made in my laboratory 
with mixtures of linseed oil and rosin proved the reliability of this 
method. If, however, a large amount of linseed oil fatty acids is present, 
as in linseed oil soap stock (see Yol. 111.), the amount of rosin in the 
alcoholic extract must be determined quantitatively by Tmkhell't 
method. 

Linseed oil is very extensively used as stock material for soft soaps ; 
for this purpose those oils are especially employed which have com¬ 
paratively low iodine values. The presence of mucilage in linseed oil 
is, as a rule, not objected to by the soaprnaker. The most important 
application of linseed oil is found in the manufacture of boiled oil for 
paints, varnishes, lithographic varnishes, and for the manufacture of 
linoleum. So other drying oil approaches the properties of linseed oil, 
the drying oil par arcvlleure. Hence linseed oil is also the best oil for 
making putty. The preparation of plastic masses by heating linseed 
with finely divided magnesium or iron (reduced by means of hydrogen) 
has been patented by Meuse! & Co. 1 * 

The manufacture of boiled oil, its characteristics, and detection 
if in admixture with linseed oil, will be treated in Chapter XV., as 
also the chemistry and technology of oxidised lmseed oil. 

Linseed oil is also used in the manufacture of “ Vulcanised Oils ” 

1 German patent 202,510 (Chemische Fabrik Liegnitz, Meusel & <^o., cp. Vol. III. 
Chap. XV. “ Polymerized Oils ”). 
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(cp. Vol. III. Chap. XV.), and for extracting india-rubber from “ waste 
rubber.” p 

By heating linseed oil with sulphur, the official fifinu Itni sulf. is 
prepared. 

Linseed oil fatty acids are now produced as a commercial article, 
by autoclaving linseed oil. The commercial product, “ linseed oil soap 
«itoek fatty acids," consists as a rule of from 80 to 85 per cent of free 
fatty acids, the remainder being unsaponified fat The “ fatty acids " 
are chiefly used in the manufacture of soft soap. They are also em¬ 
ployed as solvents in the production of " fat-soluble ” colours. 

Smaller quantities are also employed in the industry of spirit lacquers, 
it being claimed for them that they assist the drying of the lacquers. 


X’liART OIL 

Is ('art oil 1 2 is obtained from the fruits of Phikciwtut cocoy/mre, 
Mull. Arg., a liana belonging to the family BitrscracciF, widely 
cultivated in the Camcroons (district, Ossidingc) between the maize 
plant. The fruit, of the size of a walnut, contains a nut having a 
thin shell, which encloses a loose round kernel. The weight of a 
kernel varies horn 4 to 5 grins ; it contains 53-8 to 511 per cent of 
a pale yellow oil. 

The following characteristics were ascertained 


8;ifs'ili,' gravity at la” (' . 

nr.’r 

Solidifying point 
•Saponification \alue 
Iodine value* 

Refractive index at 17-5 ('. 

„ „ 1-3" ( '• 

Iodine value of the mixed fatty acids 


0 0300 
0 0354 

- 33° ('. - into- 20° C‘. 

102 

177-3; 204- 
1 -4830 
1-4835 

. 187*4; 100-210 


A specimen examined by Mu lit? ttiitl Haiiniielwiuni 3 contained ,‘K)1 
per cent “oxidised acids,” and yielded 17 7 per cent of ether insoluble 
bromides melting at 177-178" 0. The fatty acids had an iodine value 
of 211. On heating for six hours at 30U" the oil gelatinises in a 
similar manner to Chinese wood oil. 

Tkc fruits are gathered by the natives, and the expressed oil used 
for edible purposes. The taste of the oil is similar to that of linseed 
oil. Its high iodine value also points to its use as a substitute for 
linseed oil. Attention lias been drawn to this oil whilst the prices 
of linseed oil were abnormally high. 

1 Native name. - - Briefer and Kmnae, Zcitwln. /. O’,, 1909, 1373 ; M. 

Kramse and Diesidlioist, Tn.jmipjlun-jr, 1909, sin. 2S1 ; Chan. Jitr., 1912, 138; 
D. Holde and (4. Meyerheim, Chan. Zcit., 1912, 1075. 

2 By Wys’ method. 

3 Ghcm. Zentralbl.y 1913, 1. 587. 
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TUNG OIL 

Under the jJhme “ Tung Oil ” are comprised here two fatty oils, 
which arc differentiated in commerce, according to their .origin, as 
“ Chinese Tung Oil ” and “ Japanese Tung Oil.” Synonymous are 
the terms " Chinese Wood Oil ” and “ Japanese Wood Oil.” Botlv 
oils are sold in commerce as ” Wood Oil,” but this term should be 
avoided in order to exclude confusion with the ethereal gurjun oil 
(gurjun balsa in), also known in commerce as wood oil. As the two 
kinds of t.ung oil differ somewhat, especially in their specific gravity, 
the characteristics of the two oils will be given separately. 


(a) CHINESE TUNG OIL (CHINA WOOD OIL) 

French— Htitle tVabrtmu, Haile de hois dc Chine, (ierman— Chate- 
stscltes Tttngnl, Cluuesisches Olftrnisbaunwl (Cluuesisches Holzol). 
Italian— Oho di legno del China. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 75, 76. 

Chinese tung oil (first mentioned by the Jesuit D’Jnenrville (about 
the year 1735) as a common adulterant, of Chinese lacquer) is obtained 
from the seeds of Aleurites cordnta, Mull. Arg. (Ehroeotra cordata, Bl. , 
EUeoeoeca renticia, Juss. ; E. sinensis, Drgandm eernica, Carr.), a 
tree indigenous to China 1 (Chinese, Tung Yu). Trees belonging to 
the same species also grow abundantly in Indo-China, Tonkin, Annum, 
and Catnbodja (Tonkinese, Ciiij-tniou ; Annaiuese, Cdy-dau-son ; 
Cambodjese, Doeum-ehor-tuc). 

The fruits form a nut, in which three to live seeds having a hard 
shell and an oleaginous kernel are enclosed ; hence in China the oil 
is frequently termed “ nub oil,” a name also used frequently in 
commerce ( e.tg. ” China nut oil ”). 

The composition of Chinese tung oils vanes somewhat, according 
to their source, and the treatment of the seeds in different localities. 
Three kinds of seeds are distinguished—yellow ( pttg-yu ), drab (hsin- 
yu), and white (hung-yu). The seeds are roasted in a flat dish over a 
naked fire and then broken to powder between stones ; finally the 
mass is expressed in crudely made wooden presses. The kernels 
contain about 53 per cent of oil, but the practical yield of oil amounts 
to only 40-41 per cent. It has not been profitable to substitute for 
the native plant modern hydraulic presses (op. p. If). The cold- 
drawn oil is pale yellow, and is termed “ white tung Vil.” This 
is the variety chiefly imported into Europe. The oil obtained by 
hot pressing is dark brown, and termed “ black tung oil.” This oil 
is consumed at home ; it has an unpleasant taste, and its odour is 
more pronounced than that of the white tung oil, whict is also 
somewhat unpleasant. (This odour precludes its use for many 

- 1 Paulownia imperial is , Sieb. et Zucc. (?) 
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purposes.) The characteristic smell seems to develop whilst the oil 
is in transit to Europe, for oil expressed from fresh seedf on the spot 
is stated to have by no means an unpleasant smell. Tl/objectionable 
smell is ascribed 1 11 to oil originating from damaged kernels. 

The cakes are poisonous, and are therefore only used as a fertiliser, 
or for the manufacture of lampblack. Poisonous properties have 
•also been attributed by some writers to the tung oil itself, but this is 
open to doubt. 

About one-half of the oil is produced in the provinces Hunan and 
Kweichow ; about one-third in Szechuan, and the remainder in 
Hupei (mostly in the neighbourhood of lchang). Szechuan oil has 
the lightest colour. The oil is made m small quantities by a large 
number of producers, from whom it is collected by middlemen, who 
bring it to Hankow, where foreign merchants clarify the oil and pack 
it for shipment. 

Statistics of production are not available, but the extent of the 
industry may be gathered from the customs returns stating the 
export figures from 1897 (when the first shipments were made to 
Europe) up to 1911 


Export* of Tmin Oil from Hankow and Wmhow 


I 
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The home consumption of China is estimated to be at least double 
the amount of oil exported. 

The export from French Indo-China has reached 300 to 400 tons 
per tftinum during the last eight years. 

The imports of Chinese tung oil into Germany amounted in the 
years 191>and 1912 to 8665 and 6796 tons respectively. 

Experiments have been made to grow the China wood tree in 
Chico, California. Although the United States forestry department 
has already planted a considerable number of trees, and is ready 
to distribute 5000 runners to the members of the Paint Manufacturers 

1 Cp. FaJjnon, Zritschr f. awj. Cltem ., 1905, 400. 

11 Seven months only. 
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Association, it is doubtful whether the cultivation will be attended 
with success* 

Chinese tm^j oil consists chiefly of the glycerides of oleic and 
elseomargaric acids (Vol. I. Chap. I.). According to Fahrion, 1 tung 
oil contains 2 to 3 per cent of saturated fatty acids and about 10 per 
cent of oleic acid. Although tung oil gives in the bromide test 0-38 
per cent of a precipitate, its fatty acids do not yield any ether* 
insoluble bromide, neither by the method described Vol. I. Chap, 
VIII. p. 570, nor by Eibner arid Mwjqenthakrs method, ibid. p. 573. 
In the elaidin test an oily layer is obtained resting on a lower, nearly 
solid product; when stirred up, the whole mass flows. 

On keeping, tung oil becomes jellified and solidifies partly. A 
specimen kept by the author for a number of years with occasional 
access of light had solidified to gelatinous and jelly-like tough masses 
which were interspersed with crystals. CIocz, 2 who first observed 
this phenomenon, gave the explanation that the liquid glyceride was 
converted into an isomeric solid glyceride — eleosteurin — which 
solidified at 32’ C. and melted at 31° C. It. F. Morrell 3 observed 
that m Hankow oil, exposed to light in well-stoppered'glass bottles, 
crystals appeared after a short time, and that, after one year about 
6 per cent of the oil had been converted into the crystalline isomeride. 
The crystals, isolated by washing with acetone, melted at 61-62° C. 
The oil obtained from the acetone solution after distilling off the 
solvent in a current of carbon dioxide yielded in a few days a further 
crop of crystals after exposure to light. Once the crystallisation had 
started, treatment with acetone seems to accelerate the transformation 
on exposure to light. The crystals are soluble in chloroform, ether, 
and benzene ; they are very sparingly soluble in cold alcohol—even 
boiling alcohol dissolves about 5 per cent only,—and are readily 
soluble in hot glacial acetic acid. The crystalline substance is very 
readily oxidised, and the oxidised glyceride is quite insoluble in warm 
glacial acetic acid. (Difference from the original oil.) 

1 Chew, /at Hep.. 1012, (512. 

2 (\rnpt. lend 1876 (81), 160 . 1877 (82), ."01. 

■ l Journ. Chan. >%< , 1912, 2083 . cp. also Kitt, Chan, lie me , 1005, 212 
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Freshly expressed tung oil consists almost entirely of neutral 
glycerides ; the samples examined in Europe contained at most up 
to 6 per cent of free fatty acids, calculated as oleic aci# The amount 
of unsaponifiable matter in the tested samples did not exeeed 0-8 
per cent. 1 

The characteristic numbers contained in the two tables, p. 75, p. 76, 
•are contrasted with those of Japanese tung oil (Japanese \\;ood oil). 
Op. also the table given p. 84. 

Chinese tung oil is readily identified by its strong characteristic 
Smell, which it has not been possible hitherto to remove. Chinese 
tung oil has the highest specific gravity of any known oil with the 
exception of castor oil, with which it cannot be easily confounded. 
(Japanese tung oil has a lower specific gravity, viz. 0-933-0-935 at 
15-5° C.) ' 

The oil is readily differentiated from linseed oil by the manner m 
which it dries. It possesses even more strongly pronounced drying 
power than linseed oil, in that it forms a skin more rapidly than linseed 
oil, but it differs from the latter oil in that it gives on a glass plate a 
dry opaque skin, which is wax-like, but has no elasticity. 

Bout/Itlom states that, in the L>cache test, using 0-5 grams of oil 
and 5 grams of litharge, several specimens of tung oil gained after 
48 hours from (Ml to 5-9 per cent, and after 96 hours from 3-(i-8-7 
per cent of bxvgen, whereas samples of linseed oil gained in the 
same time respectively 12-9 and 13-7 per cent. 

The film formed by allowing tung oil to dry on a glass plate 
consists to a considerable extent of oxidised acids, and is characterised 
by a low iodine value as also by a notable, amount of soluble fatty 
acids The product, termed by Vah ion “ tungoxyn. ” (op. “ lin- 
oxyn,” j). 63), will be further described m Vol III. Chap. XV. under 
“ Linoleum.” 

At higher temperatures than the ordinary one, tung oil dries more 
rapidly (F'ahrwn ; ep. Chapman 1 ). 

When heated with lead oxide or red lead, the oil gelatinises within 
fifteen minutes to a light brown mass. 

A very characteristic property of the earliest specimens of tung 
oil imported in Europe and examined by the author was to form a 
jolly on being heated to 250° 0. for a short time, or even when kept 
at 180° 0. for an hour or two. The jelly-like mass so obtained possesses 
some elasticity, is insoluble in the ordinary solvents of oil, and shows 
no tendency to melt on being again heated to 280“ C. The specimens 
imported during the latter years require higher temperatures for 
gelatinisation—viz. 280° C. and even 310“ C., if only about ten 
minutes’ treating be allowed. 2 The gelatinisation is not due to 
oxygen absorption, as has been assumed bv some observers, since 
the conversion into a semi-solid mass takes place when air is carefully 
excluded. Further study of the properties of elseomargaric acid, 

1 Analyst, IVU, 549. 

2 Oil extracted with petroleum ether polymerises less rapidly than expressed oil 

(Chapman). Dt Negri and Sburlati had also observed that oil extracted with carbon 
bisulphide behaves differently from expressed oil. * 
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which distinctly differs from linolic acid, may lead to a proper ex¬ 
planation of Oie curious behaviour of this oil on heating. The change 
is very likely Vue to polymerisation of the glycerides (cp. Vol. III. 
Chap. XV. B ii. (2) “Polymerised Tung Oil”), and must not be 
confounded with the change which the oil undergoes in insolation. 

II. Wolff 1 states that the gelatinised product obtained by heating 
Chinese wood oil is not a homogeneous product, but a colloidal" 
solution of polymerised oil in unchanged oil, which latter can be 
extracted by ether, chloroform, or benzene. The insoluble portion 
is stated to be capable of gelatinising considerable quantities of tung 
oil or linseed oil on heating. The insoluble portion yields after 
treatment with dilute sodium carbonate, a liquid fatty acid of the 
iodine value 11 -5-1!) 8, and neutralisation value 352-398 ; whereas the 
fatty acids from the portion not attacked by cold sodium carbonate 
solution had the iodine value 82-106, and neutralisation value 128-147. 

The behaviour of Japanese tung (wood) oil on heating is contrasted 
with that of Chinese tung oil, p. 81. 

Several methods have been patented to prevent coagulation of 
tung oil on heating. Thus A. Weuischenlc 3 suggests heating the oil 
with 0-01 to 0-02 per cent of zinc dust to 80-90° C. The Societe 
Anontpue " Vernisol ” 3 protects the addition of naphthenic acids. 
A. Bennger 4 claims the addition of sulphur, sulphides, selenium, 
selenides, or mixtures thereof. 

If a saturated solution of iodine in chloroform or any other solvent 
be dropped on tung ml, the oil is immediately solidified ; and if the 
ml lias been previously dissolved in chloroform, a jelly is obtained 
(Jenkins). Bromine has no such action on the oil. 

V. O. Mcllhinetf 5 suggested to determine the proportion of tung 
oil in admixture with other oils by treating a solution of the oil in glacial 
acetic acid with iodine, and removing the undissolved portion by 
washing with low boiling petroleum ether. This method has not yet 
been worked out to a quantitative one. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid gives a black clot with the oil. When 
1 grin, of the oil is dissolved in 5 c.c. of chloroform, and 5 c.c. of a 
saturated solution of iodine in chloroform is added, and the mixture 
stirred, the whole is converted into a stiff jelly after about two minutes. 
If 2 grms. of the oil be employed under the same conditions, the jelly 
is so stiff that it can be granulated. 

Sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1-597 to 1-759 is also capable of 
effecting the polymerisation of tung oil. The most suitable sulphuric 
acid for this purpose is stated to be that of the specific gravity 1-688 
(cp. also “ Polymerised Tung Oil,” Vol. III. Chap. XV.). 

In Redwood's viscosimeter, 50 c.c. of the oil required 1433 seconds 
as compared with 28 seconds for water. A further number of viscosi- 
metric observations is contained in the table due to Chapman (see 
below, p. S3). 

1 Farben-Zat., 1913, 1171. , 2 Orman patent 219,715. 

! German patent 253,8-15. * German patent 861,403. 

6 Journ. Ind. Eng. Chem 1912. 
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In Valenta's test the temperature of turbidity is C. 

In the sulphur chloride test 5 grms. of the oil treated in the cold 
with 2 o.e. of sulphur chloride and 2 c.c. of carbon bisulphide give in 
1J minutes a thick, stiff jelly. 

The refractive index of tung oil is much higher than that of any 
known fatty oil. It should lie noted that it cannot bo examined in the 
Jjutyro-refractometer, since its high refraction would place the critical 
line beyond the 100 degree limit, of this instrument (as m the case of 
rosin oils, see Vol. I. Chap. YV). 

• Tung oil, on account of its drying properties, suggests itself as a 
substitute for linseed oil , but although it is the most rapidly drying oil 
known hitherto, it cannot replace linseed oil in the industry of paints, 
varnishes, linoleum, etc. About ten years ago, when tung oil was shipped 
in large quantities to Europe, and was therefore somewhat strongly 
pressed on the market, a. large number of patents were taken out- 
purporting to put tung oil to the same uses as linseed oil, or at least, to 
employ it- in admixture with linseed oil. 

During the last- few years, when the price of linseed oil was abnormally 
high, more extensive use has been made m the arts of Chinese tung oil 
as a substitute for linseed oil. In the United States endeavours have 
even been made to replace linseed oil completely by Chinese tung oil. 
In consequence of these endeavours not only were the most, extravagant 
claims made for the properties of tung oil, but the, oil itself, having 
attained high prices, has become adulterated to a considerable extent. 

Earlier statements that tung oil was adulterated with cotton seed 
oil have not- been borne out, by examinations carried out by the author. 
Recently, however, adulteration with stillmgia oil, soya bean oil, and 
sesame oil has been practised to a considerable extent. The specific 
gravity and refractive index tests are the most, important- ones to be used 
in the examination of suspected samples. Sesame oil is readily detected 
by the Baudouiu test. Stillingia oil might probably be detected by 
the optical rotation of the sample, as Chinese tung oil is practically 
optically inactive (Chapman). Small quantities of soya bean oil are, 
however, very difficult to detect; as they cannot be revealed with 
certainty by the iodine absorption test-. 1 Hence recourse has.been 
taken to the gelalimsation test as a supplementary means for revealing 
the addition of small quantities of soya bean oil and stillingia oil. 

Thus the New York Produce Exchange (on the recommendation 
of the Committee on Vegetable Oils and Eats) adopted the following 
rules as determining the basis of character and quality for Chinese t-ung 
oil:— 0 

Prime Chinese oil shall be pale in colour (according to season’s 
production),'merchantably free from foots, dirt-, and moisture; the 
total impurities not to exceed 1 per cent; impurities not plainly adultera¬ 
tions, up to 5 per cent, shall not justify rejection ; but allowance to bo 

1 Curiously enough, wherea9 tile Wijs ami Huhl solutions give almost identical 
results, the Hanus solution gives much higher values. This must be due to the con¬ 
stitution of the tung oil fatty acids, inasmuch as linseed oil under the same conditions 
does not give sugh widely different results with the Hanus solution (cp, Vol. I. 
Chap. VI.). 
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made by sellers for such impurities in excess of 1 per cent. Prime oils 
shall show *^th a Tagliabuc viscosimeter at a temperature of 70° P. 
from 7-25 upctord. The oil to satisfy the requirements of either the 
Bacon test, or the Worslall test. 

Bacon's Test .—In four test-tubes of f inch diameter and 4 inches 
in length are placed :—(1)10 c.e. of pure tung oil; (2) 10 c.c. of the same 
tung oil containing 5 per cent of a vegetable oil; 1 (3) 10 c.c. of tung oil 
containing 10 per cent; 1 (1) 10 c.c. of the sample to be tested. The four 
tubes are immersed in an oil bath having a temperature of 288° C. 

The tubes are maintained at a temperature from 280° to 285° 8. 
(maximum) for exactly 9 minutes ; the tubes are then withdrawn and 
the sample compared with the contents of the first three test-tubes. 
Each tube is stabbed from top to bottom with a small bright spatula. 
Pure oil gives a hard clean cut, and when the knife is withdrawn the 
incision looks like a straight line, while an oil having as little as 5 per 
cent of an adulterant will invariably be softer, and the incision will 
have a peculiar feathered effect: an oil containing 10 per cent of an 
adulterant will be soft, while the presence of an adulterant exceeding 
12 per cent will cause the oil to remain entirely liquid. 

Worstatt'x Test .—One hundred grins, of the oil are heated in an open 
metal pan, 0 inches in diameter, as rapidly as possible, to a temperature 
of 540° F. The time required to heat the oil from room temperat ure 
to 540° should be, as nearly as possible, the same each time, four minutes 
being sufficient with gas burners. The oil is kept at or as near to 540' 
as possible, stirring until it starts to solidify. The time required after 
the oil reached 540°, until it started to solidify, should not exceed 
7| minutes for pure oil. When the oil has solidified in the pan, it is 
turned out while still hot, and cut with a knife. Pure oil gives a product 
that is pale, firm, and cuts under the knife like dry bread, not sticking. 
If the oil requires more than 71 minutes after reaching 540° until 
starting to solidify, or if the product, is dark, soft or sticky, the oil should 
be rejected. 

L. 8. Polsdamer 2 rejects this test as unsatisfactory, and proposes 
■ to determine the temperature of polymerisation, which m the case of 
pure oils is about 289° 0., but said to be considerably lower for oils 
adulterated with soya bean oil or mineral oil. 

Chapman , who also rejects these tests as unsatisfactory, suggests 
in place thereof the following method as yielding definite and -con¬ 
cordant results :— 

Two test-tubes 6 inches long by § inch diameter, containing about, 

5 c,c. of the oil to be examined,are immersed in a bath of melted paraffin 
wax at a temperature of about 100° C. ; the temperature of the bath is 
then raised to 250° C. within about fifteen minutes. The time is then 
noted, and the temperature of the bath maintained constant at 250° C. 
After half an hour one of the tubes is withdrawn, allowed to cool, and, 
when cold, is broken, and the jellv examined. The other tube is kept 

1 No special oil is mentioned ; soya ’bean oil or sesame oil would be the most 

suitable oils. # 

2 Eighth International Congress Appl. Chemistry , vol. xxv. 791. 
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in the bath at 250° C. for a further period of half an hour, when it also 
. is withdrawn, allowed to cool, and then broken. Chines^ tiuig oil of 
good quality should give after half an hour a fairly fj>m jelly, which 
after another half-hour's heating sliouid.be quite hard. Comparative 
tests must of course be made with samples known to be pure. 1 

In the following table containing the results of the examination of 
^seventeen samples of tuilg oil from Hankow, the terms " very hard.” 
“ hard/’ and “ fairly hard ” denote the consistence of the polymerised 
oil. When cut with a knife or broken across, the cut or fractured 
surface should bo smooth and free from stickiness, and small portions 
when rubbed m the hand should break down completely into a soft 
crumbly mass, which should not adhere to the lingers. 


Sample 

j Spetifn- 
i <ii:i\it\, 

1 Kf/I.j r 

, Sapomlica- 

| tioii 

Value 

Indine 

1 \ filth- 

1 ]{tttra(ti\n 
Index at 
| ‘JO < ’ 

. 

Time "f 
Efflux at 

1 ■'» />' C 

St»( (Hills 

; l’ol\ itthi lsutiou ' 
Test One 

1 Until at 1 

I Jr ’° ( ' i 

1 

0 0410 

100 0 

100 0 

1 1-5207 

2178 

Very hard 

! 2 

0-0400 

103 S 

1 OS 4 

; i oisi 

1030 

Hard i 

3 

' 0 0420 

104-3 

100 5 

1 5100 

1040 

Fanly hard 

4 

t 0-0417 

j 103 0 

100 4 

1-5170 

1880 

r> 

1 0 0420 

! 105 0 

1 OS s 

1 5105 

2017 

i Very hard 

o 

0 0440 

| 104-5 

170 0 

1 5180 

1840 

Hard i 

7 

0 0410 

103 0 

108-0 

1-5150 


Fairly hard 1 

8 

0 0414 : 

102-0 

171 0 

, 1 5170 


Hard 

9 

0-0437 1 

104-1 

100 7 

1-5170 

1007 

„ 

10 

0 0420 

102-5 

173 0 

l 5105 

1722 


11 

0 0417 

102 0 

170 2 

1-5108 

1005 


12 

0 0420 

100 0 

172 0 

1 5180 

1740 

i 

13 I 

0 0427 

104-0 

1712 

1-5182 

1000 

1 ,, i 

1* 1 

0-0430 

105 0 

173-7 

1-5104 

1820 

' - i 

15 l 

0 0440 

104 0 

172 S 

1 5103 

2047 


10 

0 0420 

105 2 

' 100 5 

1 5100 

1804 


17 

0-0433 

105 2 

100 0 

1 5187 

1820 

Very hard j 


llnepfner ami Biirmcwler 2 obtained the following results with 
Bacon's test : - 









JO-1 rad ue 




.Sample 

Value 

Index at 







j Ileated tn -(’ 

■Minutes 

| Consist elite, i 

1 

171 

1-5195 

! 280 

0 

Solid 

2 

170 

1-5178 

1280 

i ! » 

1 Sticky ! 

1 310 

12 

Solid j 

3 

108 

1-5193 | 

280 

0 

Solid | 

4 

103 

1-5197 | 

280 

0 

Solid 

5 • 

104 

1-5202 , 

f 280 

0 

Sticky ! 


1310 

12 

Solid 

0 

158 

1-5149 

(280 

0 

Liquid j 

( 310 

12 

Solid 

7 

. 159 

1-5188 ! 

280 

0 

Solid 

8 ; 

158 

1-5155 1 

280 

9 

Solid 

9 1 

162 

1-5155 

280 

9 

Solid 


1 Cp. also f. Browne. Chan. Nncs, 3912, 14. ' l Chan. Zeit., ISIS, St. 
VOL. II O 
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Hoepfner and Burmeister conclude that the Bacon test should be 
modified by ^eating the samples to 310° C. for 12 minutes. Genuine 
oil should, aften^ooling to the ordinary temperature, be so hard that it 
can be broken up in a mortar to a coarse powder. 

In China tung oil is used chiefly as a natural varnish for wood, for 
caulking junks and boats, as a common adulterant of lacquer, and also 
for lighting. Large quantities are also consumed for waterproofing 
paper and all kinds of tissues. The oil is further employed in admixture 
with powdered lime as a mortar. The best, kinds of Chinese ink are 
obtained by burning the oil with a regulated amount of air. The eoh}- 
drawn oil is stated to he used in medicine as an emetic and also as a 
purgative. (According to llertkorn 1 tung oil is poisonous.) 

Further information on the technical applications of tung oil in the 
paint and varnish industries will be given in Vol. III. Chap. XV. under 
" Polymerised Oils " and “ Oxidised Oils,” and " Linoleum Substitutes.” 

Tung oil fatty acids became a commercial article at the time when 
linseed oil fatty acids had reached abnormally high prices. Like 
the latter they have been recommended as a substitute for shellac, m 
'the manufacture of spirit lacquers, it being claimed that they assist 
the drying of the lacquers, and that, on account of their property of 
drying to a dull skin, they are capable of giving the lacquer the special 
dull surface which is desired in some special cases. 

Intermixed with Aleurites cordata there occurs in the Chinese pro¬ 
vince Fokien Aleurites Fordii, lletissl., the seeds of which also furnish 
commercial tung oil; and it appears that the Chinese tung oil is in¬ 
discriminately prepared from the seeds of Aleurites cordata or Aleurites 
Fordii, or mixtures of the two. 

The nuts of Aleurites Fonlii are known under the name ” kuloo 
nuts ” ; they are poisonous. The oil extracted from the seeds of 
Aleurites Fordii differs very little from the oil from Aleurites cordata. 
The examination of the tung oil f-.oni Aleurites Fordii carried out in the 
Imperial Institute 2 furnished the following rharacteristies •— 


Specific gravity at 15° C. 
Saponification value . 
Iodine value 
Insoluble fatty acids . 
Titer test 
Acid value 


00404 
101-8 
i««-7 

04 ti per cent 
42.42-5° C. 

2 8 !) 


(b) JAPANESE TUNG OIL (JAPANESE WOOD OIL) 

French— Hade de hois du Japan. German— Japanisches Tungol, 
Japanisches Oljirmsbauinol (Japanisches Hohol). Italian— Olio 
di legno del Giappoue. 

Japanese tung oil is obtained from the fruits of Elaococea vemicia, 3 
which grows in the southern provinces of Japan (Echizen and Wakasa), 

1 Chan. Zat ., 1903, 035. 

2 Bull. Imp. fust., 1907,134 ; cp. also Chapman, Analyst, 1912, 549. 

:i Kametaka, Journ. Coll. Science Imp. Vniv. Tokyo, 1908. * 
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and especially in the island of Yeso (Hokkaido). The Japanese name 
of the tree is “ Abura Kiri, Jani Kiri." This name lu;e given rise 
to confusion with the true Japanese " kiri ” tree (" Ktrinoki ”), viz. 
Paulownia imperially, Sieb. et Zuec. (Bignonia tomenUm, Thunb.), 
the oil from which, though apparently similar in some of its character¬ 
istics to Japanese tung oil, must not be confounded with the latter. 1 
• The characteristics of Japanese tung oil are contrasted in the tables, 
pp. 75, 7G, with those of Chinese tung oil. The characters of a few com¬ 
mercial oils examined by Chapman are set out in the following table :— 


Oil 1mm 

• Specific 
(hanlv, 

iv/n c. 

i SaiKmitlcd- . 
(loll 

Value 

Iodine 

Value. 

Retjaelive i 
Index 

at -J() J 0. | 

Time of 
Kill li x 

at l c . V (’. 
Set onds. 

Waknsa . 

0-9377 

195-2 

158-0 

1-5083 

1230 

Idzumo . 

0-9400 

193-4 

149-0 

1-5052 

1620 

co ■ ■ 

0-9349 

190-3 

151-8 

1-5034 



The iodine values given in this table and the table on p. 75 show that 
Japanese tung oil has a lower iodine value than Chinese, ft should, 
however, be pointed out that a specimen of fresh tung oil (from Echizen) 
pressed in the cold had the iodine value 161-3 (Kamelrika). After 
keeping the oil in an ordinary stoppered bottle for eleven months the 
iodine value had fallen to 150". 

The cake obtained in the preparation of tung oil used to be credited 
with poisonous properties, and was therefoie applied to the land as a 
fertilise!, but since the Japanese employ higher temperatures than they 
did formerly in expressing the oil, the cake lias been found to be non- 
poisonous. Probably the seeds contain a cyanogenetic glucoside and 
an enzyme which is rendered innocuous by the elevated temperature. 2 

A fresh oil examined by Kamelaka had the acid value 3-81. 
Kametaka concludes that the seeds of KliTormrn irniicia contain a fat¬ 
hydrolysing enzyme. 

Up to a few years ago Japanese tung oil was not exported. With 
the demand that arose for a substitute of linseed oil in consequence of 
the high price of the latter, some Japanese tung oil was shipped to this 
country, as also to Germany. The. quantities imported by the latter 
country amounted to 12 tons in 1911, and to 15 tons in 1912. Japanese 
tung oil is not as valuable in the arts as is Chinese tung oil. It chiefly 

, 1 The oil from tin* seeds of Pau/oumia imperialt$ is known m Japan as “ Abura toi ” 

{i.e. Toi oil). A. specimen said to he Pauhnonia imperially examined hy Chapman gave 
the following characteristics :— 


Specific gravity, 15715° C. 0*9351 

Iodine value .... . 153*5 

Saponification value.193*5 

Refractive index at 20° C. . . 1*6053 

Bromine thermal value, 0 C. . . .24*5 


jl - Cp. Divers, Joum, Soc. Chew. Ind ., 1908, 433. 
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differs from the latter by its lower specific gravity and its lower iodine 
value. Thfr,smell of Japanese oil is not so strongly pronounced as that 
of Chinese wcA;d oil (Lewkowitsck). This may, howover, be due to the 
more careful treatment of the seed. 

In the polymerisation test Japanese tung oil does not gelatinise, 
hence it is not accepted in the trade as replacing Chinese tung oil, 
which i.s in consequence now sold as “ Hankow ” and “ Wuchow,” 
tung oil to avoid confusion with Japanese wood oil. 

The author 1 made the following comparative polymerisation tests 
with authenticated samples of Chinese and Japanese tung oil■ . 




Clnnesf 

Tims' Oil. 


Japanese Tun# 1 
Oil. ‘ 

No 1 

Nu -2 

1 

Original oil. 

0*93380 

0 0412 

0*9410 

Heated rapidly in wide-moutlied 
flask to 213° C. (420" F.) . 

0 0340 

0-9428 

I 0 0432 

to 232” C. (450° F.) . 

0;935r> 

0 0445 

00411 

., to 250” C. (482” F.) 

0 0477 

0 0448 

i 0-0504 

to 300° C. (072° F.) . 


0 0502 

! solidified to 

„ to 310° 0. (580° F.) . 

0 0553 

0 0038 

J a hard jelly 

,, to 320” ( (608” F.) . 

0 0050 

0-0700 

! 

„ to 330” 0. (Ii2(i° F.) . 

0 0004 

.solidified to 


„ to 340“ C. (1144° F.) . 

0 0700 

a jolly 

( 

i 

Heated to 150” ('., and kept there for 

solidified to ' 

0 0305 

r 

2 hours ... . . 

a soft jolly 

0 9477 

0*9303 

0 9403 


It will be gathered that the Japanese oil became polymerised, as is 
indicated by the higher specific gravity, but did not solidify to as hard 
a jelly as did the Chinese oils. 

The specimens examined by Chapman behaved differently from 
Chinese wood oil, in that they did not gelatinise but only became 
“ soft ” and “ very soft." 

As stated already, most of the Japanese tung oil is consumed at home, 
and is used for similar purposes as China tung oil, for caulking junks 
and boats. But even in Japan itself the tung oil has not been able 
to oust linseed oil from the market except for some common purposes, 
such as paper umbrellas. 


1 Unpublished experiments. 
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LALLKWANTIA OIL 1 


French Huik■ de Lallemaiiiui. Herman- Lalleiiiantia til. 
Italian —Olio th lallewanzKt. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Lallemantia Oil 


H needle 

Ciavity 

Solidifying 

j SapomliLMtion 


lieu lie,] 

1 

at _b C. 

Point. 

j Value 

Iodine \ dhiti. 

Value 

t j 
j 

0 9. 

. 1 

35 C. 

] 85 

102 1 

1 ‘55 



Physical anil Chemical Chamctcrislics of the Insoluble Fully Jr ids 


Insoluble At ids 
-1 I'lisapoinllable 


P. i cent. 
i>3 •; 


; Solidify u)k Point 

ire. 


f 


Melting I’omt. 



Iodine Value 


160 


1 


Lallemantia oil is obtained from the seeds of Lalleiiiantia ibcrica, 
Fisch. of Mey., a plant belonging to the Labiatir, growing wild in the 
Caucasus, and cultivated in Russia (near Kiel!). L. Royleana 2 grows 
wild in the steppes of Turkestan. 

The oil belongs to the best drying oils, as is indicated by its iodine 
value. A sample of the oil spread on a watch-glass dried after 9 days 
to a thick, resin-like skin. If the oil is heated to 150° C. for 3 hours, 
complete drying takes place after 24 hours. The absorption of gxygen, 
determined by Livache’s method (using copper powder), was 15-8 per¬ 
cent after 24 hours for the oil, and 14 per cent, after 8 days for the mixed 
fatty acids. 10 grms. of oil at 18° C. mixed with 2 grms. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid gave a Mauinene test of 120° C. 

In the ejaidin test 10 grms. of the oil, shaken with 5 grms. of nitric 
acid, specific gravity 1-4, and 1 grin, of mercury, give after three minutes 
a dark-red, dough-like mass. 

Lallemantia oil is used in Persia, Syria, and Kurdistan as an edible 
oil and also as a burning oil. It may find technical application as a 
substitute for linseed oil in the preparation of varnishes. 

1 Richter, Zeitschr. f. chem. hui., 1887, 230. 


2 Chem. Zeit 1905, 556. 
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CANDLE NUT OIL 

French— Huile de bavcoulier, 1 Ilnile de noix de Bancoul , Hitile dq 
noix de chandeUe. German— Candlenussol ( Kandehutssol ), Banhd- 
nussol. Italian— Olio di noci di Batikotd. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 87. 

Candle nut oil is obtained from the seeds of Aleurites moluccana, 
Willd., a tree widely distributed over the tropics; thus it is found in 
most of the islands of the Pacific, in the West Indies, Florida, and 
Brazil. Probably about 15,00(1 acres in Hawaii are covered with 
the trees. The fruits resemble ordinary walnuts (“ Kukui nuts ’’) in 
their appearance ; their shell is, however, far thicker. The shell is re¬ 
moved by the natives in a primitive fashion by drying the nuts on hot 
stones, so that the shell can be readily broken by a slight blow with 
a hammer. According to some writers the ripe seeds are said to be 
injurious, whereas in the unripe state they are said to form a wholesome 
food-stuff of the natives. Seeds (obtained through a reliable source 
from the South Sea Islands) examined in my laboratory 2 contained 
62-25 per cent of oil. 

Practically identical numbers with those contained in the table of 
characteristics were obtained by Kassler 3 from Fiji candle nuts, the 
seeds of which contained 58-6 per cent of oil. The oil cakes obtained on 
a large scale by expressing the oil from the crushed nuts had the following 
composition ( Leirkowitsch ) :— 

I'-r (i*nt 


Oil.8-SO 

Moisture . . . . . .10 00 

Ash.8 L’S 

Albuminoids ..... 40-10 

Cellulose . . . . . . 1-47 

Carbohydrates (by difference) . . 25-2!) 


The ash contained 23-52 per cent potassium oxide, and 53-04 per 
cent phosphorus pentoxide. 

The cold-drawn oil is limpid, colourless, or yellowish, has a pleasant 
odour and bland taste, but cannot be used for edible purposes on 
account of its purging properties. * 

Although the seeds were examined several months after arrival, 
the extracted oil contained only 4 per cent free fatty acids. Its acetyl 
value tvas 9-86, and the proportion of oxidised acids 0-21 per cent. 

A Ehcococca vernicia (set- pp. 72, 82) 19 also termed u i'aux bancouller." 

2 Chew. Jievtte, 1201, 150. , 

s A v<jsbv:r<j’:r ISet/cnsmler Zeitung , 1902, 689. 
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The high iodine, value places the oil prominently amongst the drying 
oils. Ho\ve\*^r, the older statements that this oil surpasses linseed oil 
in drying properties must be considered as erroneous; not only is its 
iodine value lower than that of linseed oil, but the proportion of ether- 
insoluble bromides is much smaller. Thus Walker mid Warlmrton 1 
ascertained in the author’s laboratory that the oil yields from 7-28 to 
8'21«per cent of other-insoluble hrommated glycerides, whilst the fatty* 
acids yielded from 11-23 to 12-63 per cent ether-insoluble brominated 
acids. 

Candle nut oil is obtainable in enormous quantities. It is used id 
its home as a burning oil. It should prove suitable for soap-making, 
especially for the manufacture of soft soaps. It, may also find applica¬ 
tion in the manufacture of paint oils and varnishes as a substitute for 
linseed oil. When the price of linseed oil is high, adulteration with 
candle nut oil may occur. Its presence would be revealed by a some¬ 
what low iodine value of the sample, and a low yield of ether-insoluble 
bromides. Smaller quantities than 20 per cent could not, however, 
be detected by chemical means. In doubtful cases practical drying 
tests must, be resorted to. 

This oil is also expressed in Madagascar, where the oil is known 
under the name " Bakoly oil.” This name is doubtless a corruption of 
bancoulier (Aleurites wolneeam). 

The kernels of the seeds of Aleurite* wolucaaia from the Cameroons 
contain 6-3 per cent of water and 64-1 per cent of oil (Femller *). The 
oil obtained by extraction with ether has a yellow colour and an acrid 
smell. Its specific gravity at 15° C. is 0-9254; solidifying point, -15° C.; 
saponification value, 144-8; iodine value, 114-2; and Keicliert-Meissl 
value, 1-2. The solidifying point of the fatty acids is 15-5° C., and 
their melting point 18° 

On comparing these numbers with those given for candle nut oil 
(p. 87), it will be observed that the iodine value is considerably lower. 
This is all the more surprising as Femller states that the oil dries quickly 
when spread in a thin layer. 

Oil obtained from the nuts (“ Kirimi nuts ”) of Aleurites triloba, 
Forst., is known in India under the name of “ Kckuua oil ” 3 (candle 
nut oil). 

Aleurites triloba forms one of the best shade trees in Hong-Kong, 
where it grows very quickly. The roasted nut forms an agreeable fruit. 

Seeds obtained in 1907 yielded on examination in the Imperial 
Institute 4 60 to 80 per cent of oil, equivalent to a yield of 19-8 per cent 
from the unshelied seeds. Specimens of nuts examined in the Imperial 
Institute in 1912 consisted of 61 per cent of shells and 36 per cent of 
kernels. The latter contained 68-1 per cent of oil. The following 
characteristics were ascertained :— 

1 Analyst, 1902, 237. 

2 Zeits, f. V nters. d. Xahrqs- u. Genussni ., 1903, 1025. 

3 Journ. Soc. Chem. lnd ., 1901, 642. , 

4 Bull. Imp. Inst., 1907, 136 ; 1912, 44. 
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Specific gravity at 15° C. (water at 15° -1) . 

Saponification value .... 

Iodine value ..... 

Rciehert-Meissl value 
Insoluble fatty acids-f-unsapomliable . 

Titer teat ...... 

The oil is used for soap-making and cloth-making. 

ST1LL1NCIA OIL 1 (TALLOW SEED OIL) 

French —IInile tie Htilhvgia. (human— Shlliiigiaol. 

Italian —Olio di Htdhngin. 

For tables of characteristics see p. DO. 

iStilhngia oil is obtained from the seeds of Stilfim/ta xebifern, Willd. 
(('ntlon schferum , L.), Sapium srhifenon. Koxb. In the great Chinese 
centres where vegetable tallow and slillmgiit oil are manufactured, the 
tree is grafted and yields fruit superior to that of the wild tree. The 
latter occurs largely in Formosa, but its cultivation lias been entirely 
neglected hitherto. The mesoearp surrounding the seeds yields, on 
being steamed, the " Vegetable ” Tallow of China (cp. below). The oil 
is obtained by expressing the seeds after freeing them from the vegetable 
tallow, and is termed by the natives IxS-ietm or tmg-gu. The seeds are 
said to yield 19-2 per cent of limpid oil, of pale yellow colour. i\ 
specimen of seeds examined in the author’s laboratory yielded 23-29 
per cent of oil on extraction with ether. Of the seeds freed from the 
mesoeai p 189 go to make up a weight of 50 grams. The oil has a peculiar 
smell and taste resembling that of linseed oil and mustard. 

The fatty acids separate on standing into a liquid and a solid portion. 
A specimen of mixed fatty acids examined in my laboratory yielded 
25-78 of ether-insoluble bromides of the melting point 171-1° C. (Lew- 
kowitsch 2 ). 

The specimen prepared by Tortelli and Ituggeri contained 615 per 
cent of free fatty acids (calculated to oleic acid) and 1-45 per cent 
unsaponifiable matter. A specimen examined by Nash 3 contained 
3-1 per cent, free fatty acids and 0-44 per cent of unsaponifiable matter. 
1000 grins, absolute alcohol dissolve at the ordinary temperature 42-8 
grins, of the neutral oil, or 48-9 grms. of the oil containing 6-15 per cent 
of free fatty acids. 

The most characteristic property of the oil is its optical rotation, 
viz. -6° 45' in a 200 mm. tube in a Laurent polarimeter, corresponding 
to -29-9 saccharimeter degrees. 

Stillingia oil has very good drying powers, absorbing 8-72 per cent 
and 12-45 per cent of oxygen after two and eight days respectively in 
Livache’s test. It is used in China as a high-class lighting oil and also 
for adulterating Chinese tung oil; hitherto it has not been exported. 

1 “ Oleum stilhigise " is vegetable tallow (of China). 2 Analyst , 1904, 112. 

3 Analyst. 1904, 111. 


1007 Speunit n. l^jl J bpmmwi. 

09274 0-927 

204-2 193-7 

139-7 1510 

1 98 

90-4 per cent 
17 8° U 






Physical and Chemical'Charaderistics of Stillingia Oil 
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WHITE ACACIA OIL 1 

French —Huile d'acacia blanc. German— Weiss-Akazienul. 
Italian — Olio di acacia biauca. 

• The seeds of the white acacia, Rolinia pseudoacacia, L., cultivated 
in South Russia, yield on extraction with petroleum ether 13-3 per 
cent of oil. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of White Acacia Oil 



The specimen examined by Jones contained 0-20 per cent of un- 
sapoB'fiablo matter. The oil possesses si rone drying power, as is 
indicated by its high iodine value. From llie total mixed fatty acids, 
3-7 per cent of solid fatty acids were obtained, amongst which stearic 
and crude acids were identified. The liquid fatty acids consist, of oleic, 
linolic, and linoleum acids, lmolic acid predominating. The-oil is easily 
oxidised on exposure to the air. 


Garden rocket oil 2 —dame's violet oil 

French— Haile do Juhenae. Genua)!— Itothrepso!, 

Italian— Oho di Hcspendc. 

Foj tables of characteristics see p. 92. 

The seeds of the garden rocket, Hesperia fnatrouahs, L., contain 
approximately 30 per cent of oil. The freshly expressed oil is of 
green colour, but becomes brownish on keeping. It is odourless and 
possesses a somewhat bitter taste. 

Garden rocket oil is expressed commercially in France and Switzer¬ 
land, and is used as a burning oil. 

. 1 Valentin Jones, Mitt. k. k. tech Uev'erbe-Museum, 1903, 223. 

2 Dc Negri and Fabns Annah del Laborat. Chim. delle (Jobclle , 1891-92, 151. 




Phi/sical and Chemical Chaiacterislicg of Garden Rocket Oil 
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HF.MP SEED OIL 

French— Huile de chenens. German— Hanfol. 

Italian— Oho ih cauapa. 

• For tables of characteristics see p. ill. 

The seeds of the hemp plant, Cannabis saticn , L., yield about 30 
per cent of hemp seed oil. The hemp plant is cultivated in France, 
Belgium, Germany, Northern Italy, Turkey, Algeria, North America, 
India, and Japan. The quantities of hemp seed produced m France 
are given in the following table : - - 

CuJtiratuA ami Production of Hem]) Seed vi France 


11 

IlfOt.l! <‘s umh'i 
CnUn.it ion 

Kilograms 

1900 

26,790 

8,998,800 

1001 

2:1,700 

7 976,800 

1002 

24,217 

1,918,900 

1903 

22.670 

9,146,000 

1004 

20,771 

9.962,700 

1905 

19,Ml 

8,847,900 

1006 

18.917 

9 442,400 

1909 

14.602 

*1,961,300 

1910 

13,802 

6,718.790 

1911 

19,486 

8,821.190 


I 

Usurp seed oil is also produced in Manchuria; but owing to the 
fact that the seed is grown—and harvested- together with other (wild) 
seed, which yields about 16 per cent of a non-drying oil, the Manchurian 
oil is of very low quality as regards drying powers. 

The following table gives some statistical data as to the German 
import and export of hemp seed - - 


Imports into and Exports from Gcrmmnj of Hemp Peed 
(In metric tons) 


• Import'' 



K\|)Ollw 


Froi# 

mu. 

mm 

1„U, 

mn 

j mm 


Tons 

Tons 

1 

1 Tons 

l Tons 

Austria-Hungary . 

1544 

1147 

France . 

. I 1276 

1863 

Russia . 

3581 

381(5 

j Holland 


449 

China 

281 

1871 




• 













Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Hemp Seed OU 



Tits* Test. 

jlo G-1G G Lewkowitsch 
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The colour of the freshly expressed oil is light green to greenish- 
'yellow, becoming brownish-yellow on keeping. Hemp seed oil contains 
a few per cent of solid glycerides, most likely palmitin, with a small 
amount of stearin or arachin. The liquid fatty acids in hemp seed oil 
consist, according to Bauer , Hazara, and Gmssner, of linolic acid and 
smaller quantities of oleic, linoleum (and isolinolenic i ) acids. 

• Pure hemp seed oil is easily identified by its high iodine absorption. 

Hemp seed oil is used as a paint, oil, though less frequently in this 
country than on the Continent. The lower qualities of hemp seed oil 
are stated to be used in the manufacture of varnishes' (in Russia). 
Considerable quantities used to be employed (on the Continent) for 
making soft soaps, which were characterised by a dark green colour. 

The oil does not furnish a sulliciently hard soap with caustic soda 
to be used m the manufacture of hard soaps. 


BUCK-THORN OlB 2 

, Fi cncli— Hade, ile uerpriiii. Herman-- Kieir.doi mil, I’uiyienier/doriwl. 
Italian - Oho di spnut teirnia, Oho di lannm euKarheo. 


Physical alal Chemical ClufniirtcnsUes <■/ JJwk-lhiji n Oil 


Siiccitlc (liavity. 

Uetcheit-Meml 

Value. 

10<lllll> \llllt(‘ 

A t 4 C. 


c.c. A nm m 
KOlI. 

JVi cent. 

15 

(water of 4° = 1) 

0 9195 

0 S9 

155 


Physical and Chemical Chin win istics of the Insoluble Pally Acids 


Insoluble Acids 
-j- Uiisaponillable. 

Mean Molecular, 
Weight. 

Iodine Value. 

A cel} 1 Value. 

* Per cent. 

Ter cent 

95 7? 

28S-9 

160-0 

25-8 


This oil was prepared by extracting with ether the seeds obtained 
from the berries of the purging buck-thorn, Rhanmus cathartica, L. 

1 Lulolf, Chtm, Hews, 1900, 120. 

2 N. Krasstowski, Jo urn, Russ. Phys.-Chem. Oes., 1905, xxxvm. 144. 
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The oil thus obtained had an acid value of 5-64 and contained 0-59 
per cent of unsaponifiablc matter, of which 0-48 per cent consisted of 
“ phytosterol ” and 0-11 per cent of a hydrocarbon, melting at 81-82° 
C. and belonging to the ethane series. A detailed examination of the 
fatty acids gave the following result : 



I’er cent 

Volatile fatty acids 

0-24 

Stealio acid 

6.00 

Palmitic acid 

M2 

Oleic acid 

30-10 

Linolic acid 

35 2 

Linoleum acid (and lsolinolemo ? acid) 

22-4 


The low specific gravity of the oil hardly corresponds with this com¬ 
position. 


BlIHllOCK OIL— BOH oil, 

French'— limit - tit■> hardaw, German—A’/rtlcewowim/ 

Italian Olio tli bardmm. 

This oil 1 is obtained from the seeds of Lappa minor , D.C. (Arctium 
Lappa, L ). The seeds are of the size of lmseed, but have a nioie 
spherical form. One litre, of seeds obtained from the. Charkoff district 2 
weighed (ill grams. They consisted of 404 per cent of husks and 
53-0 per cent of “ meats " The total seeds contained 11-8 per cent of oil 
The pressed oil is pale yellow. It. lias an odour resembling that of 
linseed oil, and a somewhat bitter taste. The specific gravity of the oil 
at 17" C. is 0-9255; its saponification value, l!HMi; its iodine value, 
153-0; and its Hetclicil-Mtaxsl value, 0-95. The iodine value of the 
insoluble fatty acids is 102. The acid value of the specimen examined 
by Lidoff 2 was 2-0 


(JYNOCARWA OIL 3 

French —Ihnle tie tpjnocardia. German - Gifitoranlimd, 
Italian— Olio dt tjjnoctirtlia. 

For table of characteristics see p. 97. 

The oil is obtained from the seeds of (Iij nocardm odorala, It. Cr. Up 
to the year 1900 cliaulmoogra oil was generally believed to be derived 
from the seeds of Gtjnocardia odorala. Hence in the eaalier literature 
gynocardia oil was described as identical with cliaulmoogra oil, until 
Power, by a close investigation of the oils derived from the seeds of the 

' The production ot tins ml, as also of poppy, nettle, sal mallow seeds, Ly “ex- 
pression,” was claimed by English patent 711, 1717 (T. Smith). 

- A. P. IadolT, C/inn. Zat. Rep., 1904, 161 ; cp. also Iwanow, F<nhen-Zeit 1912, 
2334. 

15 Power and Barrowcliff, Journ. Chcm. For., 1905, 896 
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ohaulmoogra family, and of the oil procured from genuine seeds of 
Gynocardia odorala, firmly established the characteristics <rf each indi¬ 
vidual oil. In contradistinction to the oils belonging to the ohaulmoogra 
family, (Jynocardia oil is optically inactive. 

Gynocardia odorala is a native of Sikkim, Assam, and Chittagong in 
Bengal. In Assam the oil is sometimes expressed by the natives. The 
shells form .'37 per cent of the total weight of the seeds. The kernels 
furnish by expression 19-5 per cent fatty oil calculated on the entire 
seed. By extracting the powdered seed with other the yield of oil 
rose to 27-2 per cent. 

Gynocardia oil is, at the ordinary temperature, a light yellow liquid, 
resembling linseed oil in its odour. 

The acid value of the expressed oil was l-U, and of the extracted oil 
SO. The unsaponiliable matter was identified as “ phytostcrol.” 
The mixed fatty adds contained very small proportions of volatile 
acids, amongst which formic and acelic acids were recognised. The 
insoluble acids were found to include palmitic acid, oleic acid, linolenic 
acid (and isolinolenic acid?). The liquid acids yielded the oxida¬ 
tion products : diliydroxysteario acid, tef rahydroxystearic acid, and 
isolinusie acid. 

Gynocardia oil is a good drying oil. 


Physical and Uliemnnl Clnmrclt i tshes of Gi/nuniidia Oil 


Ex pi ’s.swl oil 
Extia<;:nl oil 


Sp<‘< iIk (.li.mty 


0-925 
0 927 


Sajinmln .itinn \ . 1 1 
Mkiiiim KOI! 


197-0 

199-6 


Iodine Value. 
IVt mil 


152-8 
152 0 


riu/sictil and Chemical Chat uctcrislica of tin Insoluble Path) Grids 


Neutralisation Naim: 

Iodine Nairn* 

Mipnis K<>11 

IVl tent, 

199 8 

162 6 


M^NKETTI OIL, MUNKUKTTI OIL, NSA-SANA OIL 

An oil very nearly related to Manketti oil was first obtained from 
the kernels of “ Nsa-sana ” seeds from West Africa. The seeds were 
stated to have been derived from a species of Aleurites, viz. Ricinodendron 
africanum (Imperial Institute *), or Ricinodendron Heudelolii. -They 

1 Butt. Imp. Inst., 1907, 369 ; 1909, 368. 


VOL. II 


II 
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represent small round nuts, containing inside, surrounded by a very bard 
and thick shell, a white soft kernel. The seeds consist of 71 parts of 
shells and 29 parts of kernels. The total yield of oil from the seeds 
was 14 per cent., the yield of oil obtainable from the kernels being 
47 per cent. A. Hebert 1 examined specimens of Ricivmlendron 
africanum seeds which yielded only 8-7 per cent of oil calculated on 
the fruits, although they contained .95 per cent of kernels. As the 
specimen of oil examined by Hebert is stated to have had an iodine 
value, of 87-0, doubt must be thrown (in view of determinations by other 
observers) on the genuineness of the specimen. Hence Hebetl'x numbers 
are not reproduced here. The following characteristics were given for 
specimens examined by the Imperial Institute in 1907 and 1909 :— 



I'hjt. 

1"0'» 

Specific gravity at 20° C. 

0 9320 

0 9317 

Saponification value ... . . 

191<> 

1.81 7 

Iodine value. 

147 7 

148 2 

Insoluble fatty acids-J-unsaponifiablo, per cent . 

95-20 

94 1 

Titer test of fatty acids, ° (!. 

35-7 

34-5 


Tho oil dries on exposure to the air at the ordinary temperature 
in one day and leaves a wax-like residue. The expressed cake is unsuit¬ 
able for cattle food, probably owing to the presence of an alkaloid. 

Early in 1911 fruits of RirwotJemlron Rmtthanrnif, Schiiiz, originating 
from the Manketti tree, a native of Herman South-West Africa, were 
brought to Europe, and the most extravagant statements as to the 
extent of the area occupied by the tree, and the value of the oil, were 
made (and are still being made) in the daily press. As the yield of the 
oil from the whole nuts (seeds) does not amount to more than 5-5 per 
cent, it would appear to be hopeless to consider, from a commercial 
point of view, the working up of the seed, especially since the price of 
linseed oil, which induced these (not entirely uninterested) statements, 
lias fallen considerably. 

Specimens of the seeds examined bv the author gave 30 per cent of 
shells and 05 per cent of kernels ; the oil calculated to the whole nut 
did not exceed 5-5 per cent. 

Emit examined by (rfimnie 2 showed that it consists of the following 
components :— 



Per cent. 

Exocarp and mosocarp 

32 f> 

Endocarp .... 

51-5 

Shell surrounding tho seed 

. „ 5-9 

Oleaginous kernel 

10 00 


The seeds consisted of 37-1 per cent of shell and 02-9 per cent of 
kernel; the latter yielded by extraction with ether 01-5 per cent of oil, 
hence the yield of oil from the total seed is 32-3 per cent, and calculated 
to the total fruit 5-15 per cent. 

1 Lcs Mattervs Grasses, 1911, 2108. 


- Chem. Rnme, 1918, 1. 
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The oil lias a pleasant nutty odour, and mild taste. The following 
characteristics were ascertained by Grimme and Timms :— 


Kcfractivc. index at 50° C. 



(inmmi . 

Thoms. 1 

Oil— 



• Specific gravity at 15° C. 

0 9280 


Solidifying point ..... 

- 8° to - 10“ C. 


Saponification value .... 

194 8 

195 2 

Jodi no value ..... 

1.14 8 

130 4 

Reichert-Meissl value .... 

1-24 

1 08 

Titration number insoluble volatile acids 

0 MS 

0 00 

Rofractivo index at 15° C. 

1 1800 


Acetyl value ..... 


18 4 

Fatty Acids— 



Insoluble fatty acids }-unsaponiliable . 

94 8 per cent 

95 8 

Solidifying point ..... 

35-30° (’. 


Melting point ..... 

41° (’. 


Mean molecular weight . 

285 (i 


iodine value .... 

137 (5 

140 7 


1 10 ')+ 


WALNUT OIL—NUT OIL 

French— lluile i/r nnix. (iennan— Nussol. II 'allnmsol. 

Italian —Oho th nocc. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. K>1, 102. 

Tins oil is obtained from the seeds of (lie common walnut tree, 
Jmjlans n'l/ta, L. The fruit intended for the preparation of the oil 
must, be, allowed to ripen fully and kept two to three months before being 
pressed, as fresh seeds yield a very turbid oil, difficult to clarify. The 
kernels contain from 63 to 65 per cent of oil. According to II Kiihl 2 
(Iennan walnuts yield 56-78 per cent of oil, French walnuts 60-71 per 
cent. The German nuts are stated to contain 19-19 per cent of protein 
and 3-12 per cent of nitrogen, whereas the French contain respectively 
only 17-63 and 2-82 per cent. The cold-drawn oil is almost colourless, 
or of a pale yellowish-green tint, and has a pleasant smell and an agree¬ 
able nutty taste ; the hot-pressed oil has a greenish tint and an acrid 
taste ami smell. 

The solid glycerides of walnut oil are stated to contain myristio and 
lauric acids ; *he liquid fatty acids of the oil consist ohiclly of linolic 
and, and of smaller quantities of oleic, lmolenic (and isolinoleme ?) 
acids. Hehner and Mitchell obtained from 1-12 to 1-9 per cent ether- 
insoluble brominated glycerides in the bromide test. The statement 
made by Kebler 3 that a sample of walnut oil had the Reichert-Mewl 

1 Arbh. rt.tl. Phann. Just, d. Unit\ Ik dm, 1913 (9), 225. 

8 f'ltynu. /at., 1909 (54), 58. 

J Amcr. Juuni. 1‘hanu ., 1901, 73, 173. 
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value 15, requires confirmation; all the more so as the saponification 
value of the sample was 100-1 to 100-5. The “ phytosterol ” isolated 
from walnut oil appears to he identical with sitosterol, 1 and has the 
ozone value ‘24-81. 

One part of walnut oil dissolves in 188 parts of cold, or in about 
80 parts of boiling alcohol. On cooling, crystals separate from the 
solution. '■ 

Walnut oil has good drying powers. Its comparatively high price 
acts as an incentive to adulterate it with linseed oil. The latter is 
detected in a suspected sample by a higher iodine value than the normal 
one, and a yield of ether-insoluble brominated glycerides (or acids) 
exceeding '2 per cent, 2 * 4 The presence of cotton seed oil, sesame oil, and 
arachis oil is indicated by a low iodine absorption. Confirmation is 
obtained in the case of the first two oils by their characteristic colour 
reactions, and in,the case of arachis oil by the aracliidic acid test. 
Walnut oil, in its turn, is used as an adulterant, ot olive oil, its higher 
iodine absorption being “ corrected ” by the addition of lard oil. 

The best qualities of walnut oil are almost colourless; such oil is 
therefore preferred to any other for the making of white paints for 
artists. These paints are less liable to crack than the paints made with 
linseed oil. Poppy seed oil, which is also used in the preparation ol 
white paints for artists, is differentiated front walnut oil by not yielding 
ether-insoluble brominated glycerides. Walnut oil containing notable 
amounts of free fatty acids is unsuitable for making paints ;• such oil 
finds an outlet in the manufacture of soft soaps. 

Bdlier 3 bases the detection of poppy seed oil in walnut oil on the 
different, solubilities of their mixed fatty acids in 70 per cent alcohol 
at 17°-1!)° C. in the. presence of a definite amount of potassium acetate. 
Poppy seed oil contains more solid fatty acids than walnut oil, and 
therefore gives a more abundant precipitate. The test is made as 
follows :—1 e.c. of the oil is wanned with 5 c.c. of a solution of alcoholic 
potash, containing 10 grms. in 100 c.c. of 92 per cent alcohol, until a 
clear solution is obtained. The test-tube is corked and wanned in a 
water bath for half an hour to 70° C. Then so much of a 25 per cent 
solution of acetic, acid is run in, as is required to neutralise exactly the 
5 c.c. of alcoholic potash solution (this must be ascertained in a blank 
test). The test-tube is then corked, placed in water of 25° C., finally 
in water of 17°-19° 0., being shaken frequently. Pure walnut oil gives 
only a minute precipitate, which hardly covers the bottom of the test- 
tube, whereas poppy seed oil yields a copious precipitate. Bajavoine,* 
however, found that only from 20 per cent upwards of poppy seed oil 
can thus be detected in walnut oil. Moreover, rancid oi),s seem to give 
a more copious precipitate, in even a shorter time, than neutral oils. 

1 A. Menozzi aiul A. Moreschi, Rend. 11. Accrnl. del Lined, 1910 (xix.), 187. 

2 Hal plum's method (/ltd/. Soc C'hnn ., 1905 (85), 571), viz. to add to the sample 
bromine m carbon-tetrachloride solution, is a modification of the bromide test (Vol. I. 
Chap. VIII.). Being a qualitative test, small amounts of linseed oil would escape 
detection. 

a Ann. chin, applitj ., 1905, 52. * 

4 Journ. Suisse de Ohitnie et Pharmacie , 1906, 15. 
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Pliysind mid Chemical Charnel italics of the. Insoluble Fatty Adds 


Tnsolttl 
+ Uim| 

l)l»‘ Acids 
ion i liable 

Solidifying Point j 

Molting Point. 

Iodine Value. 

P*)i cent. 

(Ibwrvor. 

°C. 

Observer. 

"C. 

’ 

Observer. 

Per cent. 

Observer. 

9i>*4 

Crossley 
am 1 

Lo Sueur. 

16 

Hub! 

20 

16-18 ' 

Hiibl 

Do Negri 
and 
Fabris 

Blasdale 

150-05 

l 

Do Negri 
and 
Fabris 





16 

Liquid Fatty Acids 







167 

Tortelli J 

and | 

Ruggeri. 


Bell ter s method is not, an exact one, and can only give rough 
indications when all other methods fail. Briber proposed tins 
method with a view to detecting also other vegetable oils, such as linseed 
oil, 1 cotton seed oil, sesame oil, rape oil, arachis oil, olive oil ; hut the 
methods given above will he found much more reliable. 

Fonchet 2 examined a specimen of oil obtained from the seeds of a 
cross between Jmjlans nigra and Jugl/ius enirren. They yielded 50 per 
cent, of an oil having the following characteristics :— 


Specific gravity ..... 01)25 

(Saponification value . ID I 

Iodine value . . 151 

Refractive index at 22“ 0. I 47(15 

Rotary power ..... 0 

Critical temperature of dissolution in alcohol . 71° 0. 


Foucliel states that this oil contains stearic, oleic, Imolic, and linolenic 
acids. Linolic acid is said to form about 70 per cent of the total 
fatty acids. 

The fatty oil of Juglims nigra, L., is described under the n,ame of 
“ Pecan oil ” (I’aecan oil) on p. 220. 

\ * 

1 All oil sold as “limit* do noiseline ” is a linseed oil containing a low per cent, of 
nut oil 

,£ Hull. Sciences 1'lnmn., 1911 (xviii.), 529. 
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ABBUTE SEED OIL—ARBUTUS UNEDO OIL 1 

French — Htitle d’atbouse. German— Samlbcerenol. 

Italian —Olio <h corbezzola. 

The fruits of Arbutus unedu are used (near Perugia) for the eom- 
♦nercial production of alcohol, The fatty oil constitutin'; 39-03 per cent 
of the seeds is retained in the still residue. The insoluble fatty acids 
(including the unsapoiufiahle matter) amount to 92-5 per cent. They 
consist, of palmitic, oleic, linolie, and lsolinolonic acids, the two latter 
predominating. The quantitative examination of the fatty acids 
carried out according to llazura's method is stated to have yielded 3-13 
per cent, oleic acid, 53-75 per cent linolie acid, and 24-33 per cent iso- 
linoleiuc acid. It should, however, lie pointed out that this composition 
cannot be reconciled with the iodine value. 


Physical mid Chemical Charactcrislirs of Arbutus Vucdo Oil 

I Union trleirtr- 


IIV! f, 

l in Tot trill 
at li¬ 


H|«* 

till!' Nl]|<lll\- 

itv mtf I’ninl 

• S.iponili- 
t,it ion 
\.llllr 

IchIiiic 
\ .tine 

, Rf’H‘lit‘11 
1 Wnllny 

Willi*. 

1 

\t <’ ! 

• C 

Mi'ims , 
kOH j 

I’ei ((-ill 

koli" 

l:» 

O'tJOS Ti 

‘JOS , 

1 17 s 

0 SO 


cit l \ 
tirin'; II 


LINARIA OIL ' 


French- Ihnle tie htiuire, lltitle tie hit saurai/e. German— 
Lemkraulol. Italian —Olio th hmtria. 

The seeds of Linaria reticulata (belonging to the Anlirrlnnca) contain 
:>7-5 per cent of I maria oil. Fokin states that the oil yields no linolie 
acid. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics if Linaria Seed Oil 


• 




Spocilie Gravity 

SapomlKalum Value } 

Iodine Value. 

• 

At °C 


Mkiiiih. K(>H. 

Per cent. 

20 

0 9217 

18S 6 

140 0 

(water at 
18" = 1) 



__ ! 


1 Cl. Sum, AU t /:. Afoul, tin luice.i, I tonic, IMS. xiv. 1 2], 619-623; (Item. 
I'rifiitilhl., 1 <106. i. 373. 2 Felon, CVnim. Rente, 1906, 1311. 
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, Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Insoluble Fatty 
Acids + Un- 
sniionifiabbi. 

Specific 

Oiavity 

Solidify¬ 
ing Point 

!tf< lting 
Point 

NVnti.ilibation 

Valuo. 

Indine 

Value 

Acetyl 

Value. 

l*ei cent 

At ii' <: 
(w.itci 11'---1) 

“0 

•c 

Mgirns KOll 

Per ceiit 


01 i 

0 001 

13-8 5 

11-22 

201 *1 

148 5 

12 3 


SAFFLOWER OIL-—SAFFRON OIL 

French —Rmh dc carlhame. Gorman— riajtoml. 
Italian —Oho di cartamo. 


For tables of characteristics see pp. 107, 108. 

For table of characteristics of Indian oils see p. 10b. 

Safflower oil is obtained from the seeds of Carlhimns tincloinis, L., 
a plant until recently cultivated all over India for the preparation of 
the saffron dye. The chief localities where the plant, is grown aic 
Bengal, Hyderabad, Cawnpore, Bombay, and the Punjab. Two 
distinct varieties are grown, Vuitluwius tindotins. and CarthamdS ory- 
acantlia. The characteristics of the oil from C. tmclonus from Mombo 
(German East Africa) do not differ from those given below for the 
Indian seeds. 1 

Leather 2 ascertained in a number of samples obtained from different 
provinces of India the proportion of oil. Ills results are summarised 
in the following table : — 


i 

Pist.i ict 

i Number <>l 
j Samples 

Oil 

I’ei lent 

| 

W. iglit n! 100 Seeds 

1 UiiunT 

Central Provinces 

. ' 0 

23-o4-31-82 

; , ‘IH0.V6-774 

Bombay [‘residency . 
Madras 1‘residency 

1 0 

28 70-32-23 

4-21 -5 516 

K 

23 88-33-55 

2-1173-4-022 

i United Provinces 

(i 

27-04-20-78 

.•(■348-4036 

! Bengal . 

i. ' 

1 

22-47 

3-201* 


1 FcikII.t, ana, i. Znt., 1301, No. 71. 

2 Memaits of the Ih'ptti Intent of Agriculture m /mho, March 1007. 
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The cultivation of the plant has also been extended to Egypt, the 
Caucasus, and Turkestan, and seems to be on the increase in these 
countries. The, seeds contain as a rule from 30 to 32 per cent of oil, 1 
but owing to the, thick husk, only 17 to 18 per cent of the oil are obtain¬ 
able by pressing. The press cake contains, therefore, a large, amount 
of woody fibre, as is shown by the following analysis of a pressed cake, 
prepared by the author on a semi-large scale. 

IVrmit 


Albuminoids 

. 20-11 

Oil 

. 1101 

Starch, sugar, etc. 

. 10 83 

Woody fibro 

40*75 

Moisture . 

. 11-GO 

Ash .... 

. 4-80 


This analysis points to the necessity of first decorticating the seeds, 
so as to lay bare the kernel which forms 40 per cent of the seed. Special 
machinery is required for this purpose, the ordinary Anglo-American 
rollers having been found unsuitable on account of flic extreme hardness 
of the husk. An experiment carried out on a semi-large scale 2 with a 
special machine yielded over 31 per cent of kernels (" meats "). 

The, oil is prepared in India on a small scale from two kinds of fruits— 
the cultivated white and glossy form, and the small fruit of a mottled 
brown, grey, or white appearance. The oil obtained from the cultivated 
variety by expression in the cold is pale yellow ; it lias a pleasant taste 
simulating that of sunflower oil, so that it can be largely used for edible 
purposes. Considerable quantities are pressed in India together with 
other seeds, especially araclns nuts. 

The saturated fatty acids of safllmver oil consist of palmitic and 
stearic acids, as ascertained by fractional precipitation with magnesium 
acetate of those acids which yield lead salts insoluble in ether. The 
high iodine value of the oil points to large amounts of un-satunited acids. 
Le Sueur , 3 examining the ml by the oxidation and (nomination methods, 
states that the liquid fatty acids consist, of oleic and lmolie acids ; no 
evidence of the presence of linoleum acids was obtained. Walker aid 
Warburhm, however, ascertained m the author’s laboratory 4 that whilst 
the ml yields no ether-insoluble brominated glycerides, the fatty acids 
give from 0(35 to 1-65 per cent of ether-insoluble bromides. Tylatkojf 
confirms the presence of oleic and linolenie acids by their oxidation 
products ; as also that of lmolie acid by isolating linolic tetrabroimde. 
The uAsapoiufiable matter in several specimens of oil examined in my 
laboratory amounted to 1-5 per cent. The true acetyl value of several 
samples was found to be 16 - 1 , 12 - 85 , and 12-78 ( ■Le.iekoirilsch). In view of 
the importance this oil may acquire, a number of analyses, which have 
been summarised partly in the table of characteristics, may be added 
here. 

? Memoirs of the Orpin fluent. oj Atfucidfuie hi India, Match 1907. 

2 Op. IjCwkovviUeh, “Problems in the Fat Industry,” ./mini. Sor. ('hem. hid . 1903, 
• r >90. 

1 Jour,,. So,:, hem. Iml., 1900, 104. 


4 Amili/sf, 1902 , 237 . 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Insoluble Acids 
-bUnsaponi liable. 

Specific Gravity. 

■Solidifying Fomt 

Neutralisation 

Value 

Iodine Value. 

« 

For 

cent 

Obsetver 

At 16° C 

Observer. 

°C. 

Observer. 

Mg! 1)1' 

Roll 

i >hsei vor 

For 

cent 

Observer. 

95*4 

Crossley 

and 

Lo Sueur 

0 9135 

Fendlei 

1G 

(Titer 

Test) 

Lewko- 

witsch 

199 

Fondle r 

148-2 

132*5 

Fendler 
F. and S. 





Molting Point. 

Liquid Fatty Acids. 





16-16*1) 

Fabris 

and 

Setting 

191-4 

Readier 

159’G 

150-8 
140 5 

Lcwko- 
w it sell 
Fendler 
F. and S. 


Safflower oil possesses good drying powers, and although it cannot 
replace linseed oil in all its applications, it should certainly form a 
substitute for it in many instances, and find extended use in the manu¬ 
facture of soft soap. In Livanhe's test the oil absorbed (M per cent of 
oxygen after two days (Tylaikojf). 

Safflower oil is heated by the natives to obtain an oil suitable for 
the preservation of leather vessels, ropes, etc., when exposed to the 
action of water. A specimen of oil thus prepared had flic specific- 
gravity 0-9634, the saponification value 188-0, and the iodine value 
128-9. It therefore represents a kind of ” boiled oil.” The special 
process of preparing this “ boiled oil ” is carried out in India us follows:— 
The seeds of the wild safllower, Carthamus oxyacantha, are expressed 
in the hot, and tho oil is boiled in earthenware vessels for f welve hours, 
during which time considerable quantities of acrolein volatilise. The 
“ boiled ” oil is immediately placed in Hat dishes, partly filled with, 
cold water, so that it solidifies (o a jelly-like thick mass termed 
“ roglian ” (Afridi wax). This “ boiled oil ” is employed by the natives 
in Lahore, Delhi, Bombay, and Calcutta for the manufacture of “Afridi 
wax linoleum.” It is also used by the natives for drawing .artistic 
designs on woven cloth, the production of which was considered for a 
long time a valuable secret. The pattern is made (by tjje natives) by 
means of finely pointed staves dipped in the “ roglian,” which is drawn 
out in very fine threads, and so deposited on the cloth. When com¬ 
pletely dry, it forms an indelible pattern. 

Considerable quantities of safflower oil are used as a burning oil, 
notably in Egypt. 
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KAYA OIL 1 

French —Ilude ile Knija. (Icrinan- Kaytwl. 

Italian—• Olio ili Kmja. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Torreyit mtnfcra, iS. and Z. 
f Tuxacc.n:), a plant, growing wild in the mountainous regions in several 
distriots of Japan. The seeds are of long oval shape with pointed ends, 
1-5 to ‘2-o cm. long, and weigh on an average 1 gram. The black coloured 
husks are very hard, and enclose a pale yellow kernel covered with a 
reddish brown skin. The seeds consist of 32 per cent of busks and 
68 per cent of kernels. The kernels contain on an average 
Moisture, 2-07 to 5*04' per cent; oil, 51-07 to 51-70 per cent; 
ash, 2*20 to 2-29 per cent. 

The oil is prepared commercially by steaming and pressing Ike 
comminuted seeds whereby about 13 per cent of oil (by volume) arc 
obtained. Cold-pressed oil is pale yellow, and lias a faint odour and 
a mild taste. Commercial oils are yellow and have a faint resinous 
odour. 

The following characteristics were obtained in the examination of 
cold-pressed and commercial oils .— 



Cold-pressed 

Commercial Oils. 


Oil. 

I. 

II. 

Oil 




ifyenlio gi.mty at 15° C 

0 9288 

0-9238 

0-9244 

,'\i)Kiiuli<ution value 

188 1 

188 3 

188*0 

Iodine value 

112 2 

138 0 

133-4 

Keielicil-Mcissl value 

ii 11:1 



Kell at tive index' at *20° C. 

1 *477 

1-4760 

1-4757 

Fatty A ads — 




Insoluble acids + umaponifiable 
Sneeiiie gravity at 98° C. . 

95-7% 



0-8509 



Neutralisation value 

192 81 



Mean molecular weight . 

290 96 



Iodine value .... 

149 5 

... 



The acid values of the three specimens were 1-5, 4-2, and 12-7 re¬ 
spectively. 

The insoluble fatty acids deposited at the ordinary temperature 
some crystal, which melted into the oily part, at 25" C. In the elaidin 
test no solidification was observed after two hours ; at the end of 
twenty-four hours only ft small deposit, of buttery consistence was 
obtained. The mixed fatty acids contain stearic acid and linolic acid 
(Kametaka*). The fatty acids are stated by Seuchi Uem to consist of 
9 per cent of palmitic and stearic, 19 per cent of oleic, and 72 per cent 
1 Tsujiinoto, SToitn t. Coll. Kwj. Tokyo, 1908, 83. 2 lbul. y 1908, xxv. Ait. 4. 
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of linolic acids. 1 When the oil is heated in a thin layer at 100° C. for 
three hours, it -dries to an elastic film. A “ boiled ” oil prepared by 
heating with manganese borate or resinatc dries completely after 
twenty-four hours at the ordinary temperature. 

In the bromide tost no ether-insoluble hexabromido was found. 
Karnataka obtained a tetrabromide, melting at 114' C., hence the 
presence of linolic acid is proved. • 

The • cold-drawn ” kaya od is consumed as an edible oil ; the 
commercial qualities are used for burning, in the manufacture of papers, 
and as an insecticide. 


INUKAYA OIL (lifolls OIL 2 ) 


French —Hutle d’limhuja. German - Iinikayaol. 
Italian —Olio ili invkaya. 


This oil is obtained from the seeds of the inukaya tree, Ccplmlotaxuk 
ilrupaeea, S. and /., an evergreen plant belonging to the family of 
Taxacew. The seeds are of small ellipsoidieal shape ; they weigh on an 
average 0*59 grin., and consist of 33 per cent of brown husks and f!7 
per cent of light brown kernels having a resinous odour. The kernels 
contain :—Moisture, 4-57 per cent; oil, 07-1 per cent; ash, 2*2 per cent. 
The oil (called “ bebe ” in the Shiga and Fukui districts) is prepared by 
steaming and pressing the powdered seeds ; it is chiefly manufactured 
in the northern parts of the Shiga prefecture. 

The “cold-drawn” oil (prepared m the laboratory) was a light 
yellow oil of slightly resinous odour, which did not solidify at -15° C. 
The following characteristics were determined .— 


Sjiccilic gravity at 15° C. 
Saponification value . 

Iodine value . 

Refractive index at 20 u C. . 


0-0250 
1SS 5 
130*3 
1-470 


Inukaya oil resembles kaya oil in many of its properties, but dries 
less readily than the latter. ' 

On account of its resinous odour the oil cannot be used as an edible 
oil. It is employed in the same manner as commercial kaya oil. 


ECHINOFS OIL (THISTLE 3 SEED OIL) 

French— Iluitc ile cliardon. Gorman —Kchinopsd. 

Italian— Olio di echmops. 

The seeds of Echiiwps ritro, D.O. (a plant belonging to the family of 
Composit/r, and indigenous to Asia and the Mediterranean), yield 27-5 
per cent of this oil. 

1 Che in. limit, 1913, 208. 

2 Tsujimoto, Join n. Co//. Eng. Tokyo, 1908, 85. 

J Tins must not be couioumled with “Castilla thistle ” oil from Cynata carduncu/us. 
See table, “ Lesser known nou-drying oils.” * 
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The characteristics found by Wijs 1 in specimens of the oil, containing 
14 per cent and 7-3 per cent of free fatty acids respectively, are, given 
in the following tables. 

The oil absorbs !) per cent of oxygen (HVv/c/’s method). 1000 e.c. 
of absolute alcohol at 15° C. dissolve 51 grins, of the neutral oil (freed 
from fatty acids). The acetyl value of one specimen was 20-5. 

. The oil gives neither the Ilalplien nor the Daadomn reaction. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics nj Ecluitups Oil 


Specific Gravity. 

Saponification Value 

I oil mo Value 

At 20“ C 
(Watei 4°— l) 

M grins KOH 

P 01 cent 

0-9285-0 92555 

189 2 190 

138 1-111 2 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Melting Point. 

Noutialisation 

Value 

Moan Molecular 
Weight 

Iodine Value 

•c. 

Mgrins. KOII 


Per cent 

11-12 

192-3-192-9 

291-292 

139*1-1455 *8 


SOJA BEAN OIL, SOYA 2 KEAN OIL (soV-UEAN OIL, DEAN 
OIL, CHINESE 11EAN OIL) 

French -Haile tie soya, Hade de, soya. Orman- iSauhohneiifett, 

<S 'ojahohnemil, Cliiiiesisches Bohnaid. Italian- Oho <h mm. 

For tables of characteristics see p. I 111 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of lloltrlm soja, L , ttoja his/nda, 
Hieh. et Zucc., >No ja japonica, Savi, (Ibjnnc hispnta, Maxim (" Sachnea 
bean ’«), Glycine Soja, L., a plant indigenous to China, Manchuria, 
Korea, Japan, Formosa, and Indo-China, 3 where the oil and the expressed 
cake have always been used for edible purposes. 4 

1 Xeils.f Untcr.s. d. Nahnjs- H. (Jenussm., 11)0:5, 492 

- The Latin name “Soja" having been pionounced m this country “Soya,” the spell¬ 
ing “Soya” has been adopted as the official one by the Chambers ot Commerce in Ibis 
country 

•> HtdlHiii Kami unique do T Indo-C/une, December 190.”) ; Les Culture 5 itr/u/r* an 
Tonliiui, Hanoi, 1905. 

1 (). Nagel, Journ. Hoc. (\linn. Ind., 19055, 155557.' For soya bean propitiations see 
K. Saito, XeutralW, f. Ilakteruu mid I’amtiteHkuude, 1900, 11 17, 20, 101, 152. 
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Tlic industry of the soya bean still forms one of the most important 
manufactures of Manchuria, 1 and of Japan. In China the soya bean 
has been cultivated for at least 4700 years, the Emperor Shen Nung 
having planted the soya bean about 2800 n.c. Four varieties of soya 
(teou; tau ) are known in China, namely, white (pak), yellow ( houaiiy), 
green (tain), and black (hei). Jn Manchuria the beans are soaked-in 
water over night, then crushed and boiled with a little water, so as tf 
burst the oil cells. The oil is then expressed in the most primitive 
fashion ; but owing to the long time the cakes are allowed to remain 
in the presses the yield of oil amounts to 13 per cent, whereas modern 
machinery (Anglo-American presses) yield no more than 10 per cent. 
Tire expressed mcaHs made in the Far East into bean-cakes or bean- 
cheese (Chinese, Teou-fou-tcha ; Japanese, Tofu), which not only 
constitute one of the staple foods of the country, but form an important 
article of export. Thus in 1903 there were shipped from Newchwang 
alone ItlfiJIHO tons of beans, 0000 tons of soya bean oil, and 273,000 tons 
of bean cake. 2 

The plant is also extensively cultivated in Japan 2 The extent of 
tho soya bean indust ry in Japan may be gathered from the fact that 
there exist, in that country no less than 11,000 installations, in which 
about two and a half million hectolitres of beans are expressed and 
treated per annum, by a kind of fermentation (with the aid ol Aspciydlva 
ori/zw), for the preparation of Hhnjou. and Misti, liquid condiments 
extensively used by the population. 4 The demand for soya is so great 
that the Japanese home production, estimated at live to seven million 
hectolitres of beans per annum, does not suffice, and therefore beans are- 
imported from Manchuria and Korea. 

The following table gives the ijuantitles of beans exported to Japan 
before the large shipments to Europe (see below) took place •— 


Year. 

Piculs 6 

Value in llollais. 

1902 

1,085,000 

1,6211,000 

1903 

3,239,000 

3,807,500 

1904 

3,054,000 

4,001,500 

1905 

3.073,000 

4,575,000 

1906 

4,330,000 

0,458,500 ; 

1907 

5,501,000 

8,715,500 

1908 

7,701,000 

10,823,000 


In addition thereto considerable quantities of oil and bean-caRe were 
sent to Japan. 

• 

t 1 A. ri-sie, Muuchuna. Methuen mid Co.. London, 1901. Cp. also Jaunt. Sue. 
Chum, lnd , 1893, 769 ; 1901, 012. N, Shaw, Thu Su/ti Bom I/uluslii/ of Man- 
chuiui , 1*. 8. Kino mid Son, 1911. 

“ Tlu',o! statistical data aie not reliable. 

Po/.zi-Kscot., Huuuu, tfun. du ebon, fun ut uftpl., 1902, 01. 

1 Cp. Suzuki, Aso, and Mitarui, Bull. Cull. Jijnu. Tvlu/u Imp. tone.. 1907 (7), 477. 
An apparatus lor prepanng soy sauce has been patented by Suzuki, French patent 
377,294. 

n One picul = 133-5 lbs. * 
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Early efforts to ship soya beans to Europe were abandoned on 
account of the deterioration which they underwent on the long voyage, 
as also on account of the difficulty of disposing of the cakes. 

Later efforts, after the conclusion of the Russian-Japanesc War, 
during which enormous quantities of soya beans had accumulated in 
Manchuria, were more successful, and owing to favourable shipping 
conditions, it became practicable to send enormous quantities to 
' England, which were readily taken up by the existing oil-crushing mills. 
Thus the export of soya beans from Manchuria became rapidly and 
firmly established, and immediately developed into a trade of enormous 
dimensions. 

The first shipment to this country arrived in the autumn of 1908. 
’1 he quantities shipped during the following years to Europe were :— 

Tons. 

400,000 
500,000 
340,000 

The quantities given for 1909 and 1910 were distributed over the 
several oil-milling centres as follows :— 



1^11.II Ids 

1 ‘HO 

(jllltll t l‘l s 

London 

in:m>:i() 

200,100 

Hull 

004.008 

1,082,000 

Liverpool 

340,847 

205,150 

Bristol Channel . 

253.035 

214,850 

Scotland . . . 

121,001 

214,850 

Nundiy Bolts (Rochester, etc.) . 

1 10,10!) 

57,700 


1,939,289 

1,080,050 


Yi-ili. 

1900 

1010 
10! I 


The total shipment of beans from the Manchurian ports and from 
Vladivostork were as follows : — 


\ eat 

Ton 5 !. 

1000 

1,470,870 

1010 

1 ,200,000 

1011 

1,500,000 


Deducting from these quantities the exports to Europe given above 
as, respectively* 400,000 tons, 500,000 tons, and 340,(XX) tons, it will be 
gathered that by far the largest quantities of beans are exported to 
Japan and China. 

In the first years of the enormous shipments to Europe the total 
quantity of seed came almost exclusively to this country, as the heavy 
duties imposed by the continental countries prohibited the import. 
Hence the shipment of soya bean oil from this country acquired 
VOL. II I 
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immediately very large dimensions. This is exemplified by the exports 
of oil from Hull detailed in the following table :— 


To 

1910. 

Austria 

3,501 barrels 

Aust ralia . 

2 „ 

America 

23,354 „ 

Belgium 

1 (>,008 

Denmark . 

700 

Egypt 

27 „ 

Fiance 

1,500 

Germany . 

10 ,01)!! 

Holland 

25,537 

Italy 

11,100 „ 

India 

510 „ 


The great industry which thus had sprung up almost suddenly in 
the working up of soya beans for oil and cake induced continental 
countries to abolish the duty, so that beans are now also imported 1o 
continental countries, which are thus enabled to crush these seeds side 
by side with cotton seed and other oleaginous seeds. 

The rapid introduction of soya beans in the oil crushing industry 
was especially favoured, m addition to the favourable* conditions set 
out above, by the fact that the Anglo-American oil machinery 1 proved 
itself fully suitable to deal with the new product. 2 

The sudden eclat with which the soya bean had sprung into notoiiety 
immediately induced endeavours to cultivate the plant as an oleaginous 
seed m other parts of the globe. 3 4 This was facilitated by the feature 
that the soya plant can thrive on comparatively poor soil and does 
not require much attention Thus successful efforts have been made 
to grow the soya plant in Ceylon, India, on the West Coast of Africa, 1 
British Ciuana, South Africa (Natal, Transvaal 5 ), Australia, the United 
States,® Italy, and elsewhere. 

The average composition of the soya bean is as follows 


Oil . 

Wat <m 

Albuminoids 
Cat bohydi ales 
Crude iibro . 
Ash . 


IVt 

IK 

10 

•to 

22 


The United States Department of Agriculture gives the following 
detailed analyses of a number of vai leties of soya beans :— 


1 Cp. L K Common and Hull Oil Manufactmmg Cm, English patent 5797, 1909. 

2 It Stewait and (1 H. Chard patented in English patent 12,727, 1910, a .special null 
foi breaking up soya beans. 

■» Bull. Imp. /ms/., 1909, 809 

4 During the hrst, season the so_\a beau hai vested in West Aliica had not deteriorated, 
as it yielded the full amount, of oil and a) hum molds. 

Ai/nr. Jouni. Union S. Aft tea, 1911, *279. 
b Cp M. Tm.li, Journ. Bor Chan, hid., 191*2, 573. 
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Variety. 

cm 

Wutcr 

1’iotem 

Nitrogen 

free 

K\tract 

Crude 

Flbio 

Ash. 


IVr cent. 1 

’et cent 

IVi trill 

IVi cent 

IVi emit 

I’d cent 

Austin 

20 55 ; 

8-07 

30-59 

24-41 

4 00 

5 78 

i Ito iSan 

19-19 

7-42 

34 00 

27 til 

5 15 

5-97 

Kingston . 

18 90 1 

7-45 

30 24 

20 28 

4-79 

0-28 

•Mammoth . 

21 09 

7-49 

32 99 

29 30 

4-12 

5 01 

(Juelph 

22-72 

7-43 

33 90 

25 47 

4-57 

5-85 

Med. Yellow 

19 78 1 

8 00 

35-54 

20 30 

4-53 

5-85 

iSamarow . 

20-23 ! 

j 

7-43 

37 82 

23 05 

5-05 

5 82 

_ . _ 


_ 






A further mast important feature which facilitated the rapidity 
with which the soya bean industry was introduced was that the cakes, 
on account of their richness in albuminoids, formed a very valuable 
cattle food, which in the commencement of the industry commanded 
a higher price even than cotton xml cakes. It was found that the 
cakes Were especially valuable m dairies, as the milk from cows fed 
with soya cakes was richer in milk fat than when cotton seed cakes or 
even linseed cakes were used. Although in this country a certain 
reaction from the extravagant hopes limit on this feature, lias set m, 
t lie export of cakes from this country for the dairy industry in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway is very considerable. 

The hulk of beans are cr/ocs.sn/ and the cakes sold as cattle food, 1 
as siated already. Nor, inconsiderable quantities.are, however, extracted 
with solvents in order to obtain more oil than can he recovered by 
expression. Tins was especially remunerative when linseed and cotton 
seed oil stood very high in price, lixtraelmu must further he resorted 
to in tic ease of beans which arrive in an unsound state. The extracted 
meal is of course only suitable as manure, although some quantities 
are used m the manufactuiy of compound cakes and have even been 
sold as such as cattle food on the Continent. 

On an average by expression about, 12 to 13 per cent, of oil are re¬ 
covered. Extraction yields a larger quantity. 

The expressed oil, if prepared from thoroughly sound seed, is 
pract ically neutral and can find lmmeduiho employment, for soap-making, 
etc. If the seed has become slightly mouldy and the oil contains 
notable quantities of free fatty acids, a process of refining similar to that 
used for cotton seed oil is employed. For edible purposes the neutral 
oil is bleached by filtering over fuller's earth. Bleached oil for 
technical purposes is obtained by bleaching the crude soya bean oil 
with chemicals (see Chap. XIII. p. 30). 

1 The considerable quantities oi soya bean available bate led to an extraordinarily 
huge numbei of proposals (and patents) to use the exptessed cake for the most vaned 
alimentary pm poses. As this industry falls outside the scope of this work, it need only 
be pointed out, that the most exorbitant claims were made both as to application of the 
cake as food-stud and as to advantages to bo obtained therefrom. It is therefore not 
sui prising to find that ground cake is used for adulteration (e <j. of ground codec) to a 
very considerable extent. 






Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Soya Bean Oil 
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Soya bean oil contains, according to Matthes and Dahle, 1 15 per cent 
of palmitic acid and 80 per cent of liquid acids. The latter are stated 
to consist of about 70 per cent of oleic acid, about 21 per cent of linolic 
acid, and about 6 per cent of linolenic acid. Various specimens examined 
in the author’s laboratory gave from 3 to 5 per cent linolenic hexa- 
bromide by the original method described in Vol. I. p. 175. It was, 
lwiwever, required in order to obtain this yield to allow the bromide solu¬ 
tion to stand over night. For the yield of hexabrominated glycerides 
cp. table, Vol. I. p. 477. 

Whiter and Mugqenthalcr found by their method (Vol. I. p. 573) after 
2 hours’ standing 7-2, after 21 hours’ standing 7-6, and after 18 hours’ 
standing 7-8 per cent of hexabromidc. A number of determinations 
of the linolic acid by means of linolic tetrabromide made in the author's 
laboratory (by Menon and by Link) led to 12-20 per cent of linolic 
acid. 

The unsaponifiablc matter of soya bean oil was shown by Matthes 
and Dahle 1 to contain about 55 per cent of a crystalline portion con¬ 
sisting of 24 per cent of stigmasterol. 2 This stigmasterol is undoubtedly 
identical with Klobh and Bloch's 3 “ soyasterol ” melting at, 1(>9° 0., and 
about 97 per cent of sitosterol melting at 139° (!. The liquid portion of 
the unsaponifiable matter (15 per cent) was found to consist of un¬ 
saturated oxygenated compounds (cp. Vol. I. p. 585). 

Soya bean oil has no characteristic colour reaction. Stress may be 
laid on the fact that it docs not give the Halphen colour reaction which 
is so characteristic of cotton seed oil. A few per cent of cotton seed 
oil in soya bean oil can be detected by means of Halphen’s test, as 
has been frequently ascertained in the case of soya bean oils adulter¬ 
ated with cotton seed oil—where the market, prices favoured such 
adulteration. 4 

The rapid introduction of soya bean oil into the commerce of the 
world was due to its soap-making qualities, as it. just arrived on the 
market when a substitute for cotton seed oil was urgently required. In 
Japan the soya bean serves, as stated already, for the preparation of a 
condiment. The cake refuse is used as manure/’ Small quantities of 
the oil are used for lighting purposes. 

Soya bean oil, standing midway between linseed oil and cotton seed 
oil in its general and special soap-making properties, can be used as a 
substitute of either of these two oils, especially for soap-making purposes. 
In the manufacture of soft soap, soya bean oil serves as an almost 
eompletj substitute for linseed oil. [n the manufacture of hard soaps 

j Anlu.v. d. I’lwrm., 1911, 219, 421. 

2 'tins ilii[>osiM*>f erroneous statement to (lie eontrary occurring in tier liteiature of 
this subject. 

* Hull. Soc. ('him., 1907 (4), i. 422; cp. also Welsoh, Inmuj. Dissert. 

4 L. Settinj {Anv. Lah. (iabellc , 1912 (6), 401) considers the following reaction us 
characteristic : -When 5 c.c. nrc treated with 2 c.e. of chloroform and 3 e.c. of a 
two per cent aqueous solution of uranium nitrate, the mixture yields on shaking nil 
intensely lemon yellow-coloured emulsion. 

P. Takeuchi, Journ. Coll. Ague. Imp. Univ, Tokyo , 1909, 1, who found n 
“ urease ” in soya beans, suggests its use for the conversion ol the nitrogen ot urea into 
ammonium sulphate for mammal purposes. 
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it can replace cotton seed oil to some extent only, as the soap is softer 
than the one made from cotton seed oil. 

Soya bean oil from fresh beans yields a cheap edible oil, which has 
to a large extent replaced cotton seed oil, and is therefore either sold 
as such, or in admixture with cotton seed oil as an edible oil. 

When prices of linseed and cotton seed oils were abnormally high, 
soya bean oil was largely used for adulterating linseed oil, and even hi 
Japan it was used for adulterating Japanese rape oil. It was then 
also employed extensively in the manufacture of “ boiled oils ” (“ paint 
oils ”), “ blown oil,” of varnishes, india-rubber substitutes, and also 
in the linoleum industry, for by prolonged blowing soya bean oil ulti¬ 
mately yields a gelatinous product somewhat resembling solidified 
linseed oil iu its consistence (op. Vol. 111. Chap. XV. “ Solidified Linseed 
Oil”). 

Samples of “ boiled ” soya bean oil examined in the author’s labora¬ 
tory had specific gravities of 0-9100 to 0-9401. 

Varnishes from boiled oil prepared from soya bean oil do not give 
a satisfactory skin. The drying takes place slowly, although the oxygen 
absorption of the oil is somewhat considerable. Nevertheless soya bean 
oil cannot replace linseed oil (as was persistently put forward for some 
time) as this oil requires about four days for drying, and even then the 
skin is still “ tacky.” 

In the United States soya bean oil has been largely used for making 
boiled oil for paints. M. Toch 1 states that a drier of red lead or litharge 
is unsuitable for soya bean oil, but good results are stated to have been 
obtained with a tailgate drier (see Vol. I IT. Chap. XV. “Driers”) 
with those kinds of soya bean oils which Jwve proved suitable for making 
drying oils according to the tests given below. 

Cobalt driers are, according to Torii, still more useful, and can even 
be employed in the treatment of those soya bean oils which are not 
found suitable in the following tests. The characteristics of a soya bean 
oil suitable for making paint should be (Toch) : (1) when heating up to 
500° F. for a few minutes the oil should become pale and remain so ; 
(2) when the heated oil is blown with dry air from five to seven hours 
it should attain a gravity of 0-960 and more. 

In order to import soya bean oil free of duty into Australia the oil 
must be denatured by adding 25 gallons of commercial ncat’s-foot oil 
and 25 gallons of “ 300° test kerosene ” to 50 gallons of soya bean oil, 
or by adding 5 gallons of terebene and 5 gallons of turpentine to 90gallons 
of soya bean oil, or by adding 25 gallons of tung oil to 100 gallons of 
soya bean oil. Soya bean oil intended to be used in the candle-making 
industry is allowed to be denatured by heating to 250" F. for half an hour 
with 4 per cent of sulphuric acid of no less than 1-77 specific gravity 
at 60°. 

1 Jiiiii'n. Chan . 1ml., 1102, 572. 
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l’Ol’l’Y SEED OIL 

French— Iladc d'wiUette, Haile dc parnt. German— Mvlttud. 

Italian— Olio di papuccro. 

, For tables of characteristics see j>p. 123, 124. 

Poppy seed oil is obtained from the seeds of the two varieties of 
poppy, Papaver aonmifcmm, L., viz. P. alliinii and P. 'iiit/riim, D.O., 
by pressing, The plant is grown extensively in Asia Minor, Persia, 
India, Egypt, South Russia, and the North of France ; 1 the seeds yield 
from 15 to 50 per cent of oil. 

Poppy seed is also produced in Manchuria, but owing to the fact 
that the seed is grown—and harvested- together with some wild seeds 2 
which yield about 1G per cent of a non-drying oil, the Manchurian oil 
is of very low quality, especially as regards drying powers. Poppy seed 
grown m India and Burma contains tl S-LH-li per cent of oil. 

In France a distinction is made between Iniilc d'aiticllc and hade 
ile pavnt. The former is obtained from indigenous, or at any rate 
European, poppy seed, whilst limit' dc pamt. designates oil obtained 
from oversea seed. Since, however, by far the greatest part of ex¬ 
pressed oils, both of European as also of oversea origin, is used as a 
fable oil, all edible poppy seed oils are termed hade rf'o dlellc. 

By far the largest quantities of poppy seed oil are crushed in 
France, both in the south (Marseilles) and in (lie north, and in tleriiuiny. 
The importance of this industry may be gathered from the following 
ligtttvs •--- 



Poppy Si 

■li "til'll. 


’npp\ 3.1 imot 


YrlU 

him li 

Impoit mlo 

llllpnl 1 III 1,0 

i in | >* >i 1 mfo 

llllpnl 1, into 


PlucllK’l.lnl) 

Kr.irn i- 

I'l.uur 

M.llSClllfh 

(flMIll.UlV :t 


kilnguins 

K ll()D| illllS 

Kil.^ifinih 

Kllu^KUlH 

kllnjgl .mil 

1900 

(>,201,300 

93,300 

21,912,900 

2 973,900 

28,719,000 

1001 

■1,27.3,100 

93,000 

20,191,901) 

3,723,300 

29,920,000 

11*02 

(>,220,900 

12,000 

23,310,000 

3,017,200 

31,1 10,000 

1 903 

1,3(38,500 

31,000 

27,291,000 

2,997,100 

3 1,030,000 

11)01 

0,100,300 

11,200 

39,219,100 

0,101,000 

33, (>10,000 

1909 

r>,2i7,r>oo 

9,700 

20,329,100 

3,892,400 

31,990,000 

1906 

r>,070, 100 

1 1,100 

20,907,300 

3,181,900 

28,901,100 

1907 

11,300 

29,198,900 

4,001,900 

3(5,2(>7,800 

190* 


13,100 

21,331,900 


23,889,800 

1909 


9,300 

29,789,000 

2,933,191 

20,349,100 

1010 


2,900 

23,347,000 

11,000 

22,772,300 

1911 

• 

* 

38,000 

19,440,300 

2,11 1,000 

29,(390,900 


1 With regal 1 1 to cxpernitienls mail.- in Cienmm to pm.ln.-c poppy seed on acorn- 
inemal scale cp. 'I'll.»ms, Z : 'Ci. t[ln/ai\ C/n’iii , IPOS (til), 2'JOS. 

- A. v. Dug,-n bsnU f. Untas. ,1. AWn;/*- « (ionium., DUO. six. 1705) reports the 
oceurrenee ot lieiil.ane see,I in eoiimieieial poppy sect. .1. Moller, Zrtptillyaii. us/err.' 
/I/«>//>.-IV/., 11112 (Ml). 22, stales that such admixture nceurs m Russian seed owing to 
earelessness in harvesting ; op. also Ut/, Ulu'm. /.‘croc. 1913, 5. 

3 Mostly Indian seed. 
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Tlxo Ocrnian imports for 11)11 and 1012 arc, given in the following 
table ; it should be noted that the imports under Turkey may comprise 
some sunllower seed — 


Ki uni 

l‘»l! 

L"1‘J 

Turkey 

3,8 n 

2183 

Jiu.hu 

\:\,m 

7178 

China 

],(iU0 

520 


The value of poppy seed exported fiom India is set out in the follow 
ing table:— 


[Table 
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The chief countries of origin of the poppy seed pressed in Marseilles 
arc the Levant (Samsoun, Smyrna, Alexandrette) and India (Bombay, 
Calcutta). The Levant seeds are preferred to the Indian seeds, as 
they yield a finer od (op. “ Sesame Oil ”), and in larger proportion. 
The Levant seeds are white, grey, blue, or red, and yield, pressed twice, 
on a large scale 3!) to 10 per cent, of oil. The Indian seed, which is 
mostly white and only rarely red, yields 30 to 38 per rent of oil in 
practice. 

The “ cold-drawn ” oil, the oil of the first pressing, is almost colour¬ 
less or very pale golden yellow ; this is the “ white poppy seed oil ” of 
commerce. The second quality, expressed at a higher temperature, is 
much inferior, and constitutes the “ red poppy seed oil ” of commerce. 1 

Sweet (line) table oil is prepared by cold expression in Marseilles 
and in the North of France (in Lille, Arras, Douay, Cambra.i). The, 
cohl-pressed oil is filtered before being placed on the market. In some 
of these establishments paper filters are said to he used even at present,. 

Poppy seed od lias little or no odour and a pleasant taste, so that 
it is largely used as salad oil, especially as it does not easily turn rancid. 
The sail of unsound quality, however, possesses ail acrid taste. 

The cakes resulting as a by-product, are rich in nitrogen and form 
valuable, cattle food ; mouldy cakes are employed as manure fur early 
fruit. 

The arid values of commercial samples vary from 0-7 to about 30. 

According to Toliiuw and Munson 2 the solid fatty at ids lorm 6-67 
per cent of the total fatty acids. The liquid fatty acids in poppy seed 
od were stated by llir.ttru and lln'tssner to consist, of 5 per cent, of luio- 
lenic. acid, 65 per rent, of lmoln; acid, and about 30 per cent of oleic acid. 
Since, however, the liquid fatty acids yield practically llo cthcr-ms,,liible 
bromides, the quantity of linoleum acid must lie much less than stated 
above. Poppy seed oils, obtained by extraction with petroleum ether, 
gave, according to Utz? much higher iodine values than found hitherto, 
as the following table shows :— 




Ueh.li live Irtli \ 
Al l.i C 

Put) 10 -h‘fi iietu- 
nn'ti‘1 

‘ l>( ... at 1.) C 

Indian poppy seed oil 

153 18 

1*1772 

78-1 

lj(j\aniinc ,, ,, 

157 52 

1 I?'/1 

78-1 

(lei man ,, ,, 

150 91 

1-1771 

7W . 1 


The unsapomfiable matter in poppy seed oil is snrtdl (about 0-5 
per cent), and consists chiefly of sitosterol. The crude sitostciol 
recrystalhscd eight times melted at 136-137“ C. The crystallised 
acetate melted at 125-5-126° C. (Burner and W'ntto). No stigmasterol 
was found in the unsapomfiable matter by Klamroth . 4 

1 Cp. also L. Vuiillail, Annul, des ludsijic , 1009, 276. 

- ./mu a. Ainrr. (,'hnn. Hoc., 1003, 090. 

3 Chan, licit., 1903, 1177 , 1901, 257. 4 Iimh/j. Dissert p. 30. 



Physical and Cher'leal Characteristics of Poppy Seed Oil 
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Commercial poppy seed oil is, as a rule, contaminated with small* 
quantities of sesame oil, owing to the seed being usually pressed in tho 
same works in which also sesame oil is produced. Edible poppy seed oil 
is at present frequently adulterated with sesame oil 1 and also with 
hazel-nut oil, to improve the taste of edible oil obtained from stored 
seed. Both adulterants are detected by the lower iodine absorption of 
•the sample ; the presence of sesame oil is confirmed by a positive 
Baudoain test. 2 

The differentiation of poppy seed oil from walnut oil is of importance 
in the examination of white paints. The readiest means for this purpose 
is furnished by the bromide test; walnut oil yields from 14 to T!) per 
cent of ether-insoluble brominated glycerides, whereas poppy seed oil 
yields none. Poppy seed contains a larger proportion of solid acids 3 
than walnut oil. (With regard to BeUiet's method ep. p. 100.) 

Poppy seed oil is in its turn fraudulently added to olive oil; the high 
iodine value (unless masked by the addition of lard oil), in conjunction 
with a comparatively high specific gravity, indicate the adulteration. 
It is also used to adulterate peach kernel oil (Bennett '*). 

Mixtures consisting of 80 parts of poppy seed oil and 20 parts of 
beeswax are sold as fixing agents for artists' paints. A similar living 
agent is made from 100 parts of egg-yolk (frequently replaced by 
egg albumen) and 75 parts of poppy seed oil (K. Lupus 5 ). 

The best qualities of oil are used for edible purposes, and for the 
preparation of the finest paints foi artists. A mixture of equal volumes 
of “ gun-bleached ” poppy seed oil and bleached “ boiled” poppy seed 
oil is extensively used for white pigments (Latter •). A solution of 
fused gum mast ic and Japan wax in poppy seed oil is known in commerce 
as “ wax oil.” 7 On account of the high price of poppy seed oil only 
the lowest qualities, which usually contain up to 15 per cent of free fatty 
acids, < an be employed for making potash soaps. With caustic soda 
poppy seed oil yields a softish soap, which used to be employed early in 
the last century to reduce excessive hardness of olive oil soap. 8 


ASPARAGUS SEED Oil. 8 

French —Iluile d'asperge. German— Bpargelsamcnol. 

Italian —Olio di asparaghi. 

Asparagus seed (Asparagus officinalis, L.) contains 15-3 per cent 
of a felty oil of yellowish colour. 

1 (them. Zest., 1903, 1177 ; 1904, 257. 

2 Cp. also ,¥! Royer, Annal. des b'alujic 1910, 380 

3 Belher, Ann, Chun, anali/t. appl., 1905, 52 ; Analyst , 1905, 132 ; (Jhem. Cenfralbl, 
1905, 965 (cp. Schlegel, (Jhem. Znt ., 1904, 573) ; Jmim. S>><. Chan, /mi., 1905, 459 

4 Chemist and Druggist, 1908, 89. 

5 German patents 187,211, 211,674 ; ep. also Bossimroth, German patent 246,120. 
a Journ. Sac. Chan, hid., 1895, 168. 

7 Tins must not be confounded with “ Beeswax Oil.” 

M Such addition ol poppy oil soap to olive oil soap was then considered to constitute a 
fraud ! Cp Lewkowttsch, Iiidl. de la Soc, chimxqnc de Frame, Conference, 1909, xxxii. 
9 W. Peters, 'Arch. d. 1‘harm., 1902, 53. 
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(!i.a\ ity 
ut 10 ‘ C 

Mapomtication Value | 

Iodine Value. 

Hutyiouefiuetorneter 
“ l)t‘Ki(‘‘‘H ” at 25“ (' 

0 928 

191 1 

1 

187*1 

7f> 


On exposure to the atmosphere in a thin layer the oil dries to a hard 
varnish-like mass. 

The glycerides in asparagus seed oil consist of paimitin, stearin, 
olein, and linolm. The presence of olein and linolm was proved by 
identifying among the oxidation products of the liquid fatty acids : 
dihydroxystcaric, acid and sutivic acid. It is very likely that hnolenic 
acid also occurs in the oil. 


amoora on, 

French -Untie d'Amonra. (lennan Amooraol , 1mmeufmidianmol 
Italian Olio ill Amooiii. 


Physical ami Chemical Chaniclcnsltcs of Amoora Oil 


Spec die 
< ; ii' ity 

Sdp( mill ca¬ 
tion Value 

Iodine 

Value 

Kelt lie! t - 
Meissl 
\ aloe 

liefmi tive 
Index 

VlM’ONltv 

1 lisi illlllte 

At ids 1 
I'lisapom 
lial.le 

At 1 . <’ 
(water .it 
l'.5- 1) 

Mill 

Per c lit 

( V VnUlUIl) 

Mill 

liilt\ m-ie- 
fl.U 1 0 llldt e| 
At. IH (' 

“ 1 levies " 

Mimliel ol 
Set mid h 

At 7U F 

I’ll tent 

0*988G 

189*7 

181*80 

1 01 

oi r> 

S75 s 



This oil is expressed in Bengal from the seeds of Awooia liolnlnla 
(Apfmmmuis Hohi/uku , Koxb.), Pierre. (Kvergrecn tree), it is a clear, 
reddish-brown oil, and has a slight odour, resembling that of linseed oil. 
The specimen examined by Crosslei/ and Le Aticitr 1 had the acid value 
17-03. The insoluble acids and unsaponiliable amounted to 03-23 per 
cent. 

The oil is used by the natives medicinally and also as a burning oil. 

MANIHOT Oil, 2 —(.'KARA 1UH1HER SEKII Oil. 

French— Hulk de nmniliot. (lennan— Manilmlol. 

Italian— Oho tli manihot. 

For table of characteristics see p. 128. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Manihot Glaziovii, Hull. Arg., 

Euphorbiucea, known as an india-rubber-yielding tree. According 

" 1 Juitrn. XV. t'kem. Im!., 18(18, 991. 

‘ 2 Fumllei and Kuhn, lleruhte d. deuUch. I'harmac. (icsel/schafl, 1*905 (\v. 426. 
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to Wildemann 1 there are several species of Manihot Glazmii , of which 
two at least must be recognised as true species, viz. Manihot reura and 
Manihot Jequie. 2 (These species of Manihot must not be confounded 
with Manihot dukis (M. utilissinia), the root of which yields tapioca.) 

The botanical name of the “ Jepuie ” Manihot (a tree occurring in 
the south-east of Bahia 3 in the neighbourhood of the town of Juijuie) is 
ilamhol dichotoma, Ule. The Manihot tree is indigenous to Oura 
(Brazil) and is now cultivated in East 4 and West Africa. (Vara rubber 
trees were the first to be tried in Ceylon as an india-rubber-yielding 
culture, but all trees have now disappeared, having been replaced by 
Hcvea trees (see p. 129). The seeds have a very hard shell and simulate 
in size ordinary hazel nuts. The seeds obtained by Fendler and Kuhn 
from Lmdi, East Africa, contained 25 per cent of kernels and 7-1-5 per 
cent of husks. The total seeds yielded 9-91 per cent of oil, 8-98 per cent 
being furnished by the kernels and 0-9(1 per cent by the husks. 

Seeds obtained by Ruled and Aclamt /’ also from East Africa, 
weighed on an average about, half a gnu. each, and consisted of 15-3 
per cent, of kernel and 5-1-7 per cent of shell. The total seed yielded 
15-75 per Vent of oil, tlie kernel alone yielding 35 per cent. The seeds 
contain no cyanngcnctie glucoside, in contradistinction to the seeds 
yielding Mamliot oil and Bara rubber tree seed oil. 

The oil is yellowish-green , its odour resembles that of olive oil. 
Its taste is slightly bitter. The specimen examined by Fendler and 
Kuhn bait tlie and value 2 18, and contained 0 9 per cent imsapomfiable 
matter. The specimen examined by llaleal anil Arhtnd was freshes: 
still, as the acid value was0 (i only. 

In the Eivache lest the, following numbers were found by Fendler 
anil Kuhn : — 

l*i*l Cent 
0 82 
5 71) 

8 :v.i 

8 :io 

841 
8-88 

These figures 1 notwithstanding, the oil spread in a thin layer over a 
glass dried only after the lapse of a few weeks. At a temperature of 
05'' 0., however, the drying was complete after ten hours. In Brazil 
the expressed oil is used as a substitute for linseed oil. 

Til* fatty acids contain (FemUcr anil Kuhn) about 10-97 per cent 
solid acids (of imp. 51° 0.) and 89 03 per cent (evidently found by- 
difference) liquid fatty acids. 

1 Le CaoulchuF el la (iutta-pnrha, 1906, in. 455. 

Other ludiu-rubber-yielding species of Mamhoi are— M. heptaphyUa , Ule (Sa.o 
Francisco Manihot) ; M. jnanfiyntsis, Ole (i’lanhy Munilmt) ; M. rio/nuv, Mull. Arg ; 
J/ofntma Tnx.wneri, A. Cliev (M. Tossonien t A. Cliov.). 

A With regard to attempts to cultivate the Jequie variety cp. A Ziimncimaiih, 
/>/• ljl<m~sr, 1907, m. 167 ; 1908, iv. 193 ; 266. 

4 Cp. E. Marchwald, I)>r TfoptnjjUmzcr , 1912, 225. 

A nalyst, 1913, 259. 


1 unease in Weight aftei 

2 days 

3 
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0 ,, 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Manihot Oil 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatly Acids 
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FUNTUMIA OIL 

The seeds of Funlumia dastica (wild rubber from the West Coast 
of Africa) are small and pointed at the ends. 100 seeds weigh 4-8 
grins. The husks are, very thin and soft, so that decortication of the 
seeds would be unnecessary for pressing. Meeds from the Ivory Coast 
gave 20 per cent of a clear dark yellow oil (Hebert “), whereas Rideal 
and Acland 3 obtained 31-33 per cent. On cooling, a brownish white 
“ stearine ” is deposited which melts at 47° C. to a clean brown liquid. 
The seeds contain a cyanogenctie glucoside (cp. Para rubber tree seed 
oil). The oil was found slightly dextro-rotatory, presumably owing 
to the presence of an alkaloid. The following characteristics were 
found :— 


1 Analyst, 1913, 259. 1 Vaaiitcli. et tiutta-J'nclia, 1912, 0232. 

3 Analyst, 1913, 259. 
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Rideal and Acland. 

Hubert. 

Oil —- 



Specific gravity. 

0-9320 

0-9290 at 15° V, 

Saponification value .... 

185 

139 

Iodine value. 

138 


• Refractive index at 15° . 

1-4788 


Fatly Acids — 



Insoluble fatty acids-)-unsaponifiabie 

95 1 per cent 


Liauid fatty acids. 

88*9 


Iodine value of liquid acids . 

175-5 



Other characteristics given by Ilebcrl are omitted here, as they 
cannot he correct. 


PARA RUBBER TREE SEED OIL—RUBBER SEED OIL 

French— IIvile da siphonia elastka, Huile d’Hevca. German— Para- 
kaulschukbaumsamcnvl, Paratjvmmibaumol. Italian —Olio (</’ alhero) 
di cacciu. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 130. 

This oil is obtained from the kernels of tiro para rubber tree, Herca 
brasiliensis, Muller Arg., a native of the Amazon basin in Brazil. The 
nuts contain about 50 per cent of kernels. They also contain a power¬ 
fully acting lipolytic enzyme (Imperial Institute) and a cyanogenetic 
glucoside resembling phaseolunatin. 1 Several samples of seeds 
examined in the Imperial Institute yielded about 0-048 per cent of 
prussic a. id 2 (cp. “ Linseed Oil,” p. 57); hence the resulting cake 
would furnish about 0-09 per cent of prussic acid. 

The kernels yielded to petroleum ether 42-49 per cent of oil. 3 
Schroeder 1 obtained, also with petroleum ether, 27-5 per cent only of 
oil. On extracting the kernels on a large scale with other 24-32 per 
cent of oil were recovered. Whereas the oil extracted with petroleum 
other was pale yellow, the other-extracted oil represented a deep green 
semi-solid oil from which, at 15° C., solid glycerides separated. On 
wanning to 20° C. the oil became completely fluid; on cooling, solid 
glycerides again separated at 21° C. A notable difference between the 
oil extracted with petroleum ether and the oil extracted with common 
ether is shown in the iodine values (compare table). The acid value of 
the ether-solub 1 * sample was 57-4, its acetyl value 27-9, and the pro¬ 
portion of unsaponifiabie matter 0-705 per cent. 

Amongst the fatty acids stearic and palmitic acids were identified. 

The oil is of a light yellow colour ; in its odour it resembles linseed 
oil. On exposure to the atmosphere in a thin layer it dries to a clear 

1 Dunstan, Proc. Chan. Boc ., 1907, 168. 

2 Henry ami Auld, Journ. Boc. Chem. Ind 1908, 428. 

3 Bull. Imp. Inst., 1903, lf>6. 4 Arch. d. Phnrm ,, 1905 (243), 637. 

VOL. II K 
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transparent film. A specimen examined in the Imperial Institute 
contained 5-4 per cent of free-fatty acids. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Para Rubber Tree Seed Oil 


Specific Gravity. 

Saponification 

Value. 

Iodine Value. 

“C. 




1 15 

0-9302 

200-1 1 

128-3 1 127-7 1 

20 

0-0232 

198-1 

1170 s 

15 

0-9239 
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(water at 
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Observer 


Imperial Institute 
Sehrueder 
I’ickies ami 
Hayworth 3 


I 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatly Acids 


Insoluble Acids 
l-Unsapoinliable. 

Melting Point. 
Tltei Test. 

Mean RloIeCUlai 
Weight. 

Iodine Value | Obseiver. 

1 

95-00 

90-4 

33 

293-3 

... 

1 

127-3 j Schroeder I 

j Pickles and 
i Hayworth 1 




Liquid Fatty A( ids 

1 



154-2 Lewkowitsch 


The fatty acids of the oil consist, according to S. Pickles and II'. P. 
Hayworth, of about 14 per cent saturated (solid) acids, stearic acid 
(melting point 69° C.), and an acid or mixture of acids melting at 5(5-5° 
C. The 86 per cent of unsaturated (liquid) acids are stated to consist 
of 32-6 per cent of oleic acid, 50-9 per cent of linolic acid, and 2-5 per 
cent of linolenic acid. 

The manufacture of a drying oil from the seeds was up to recently 
entirely out of the question, as tiie seeds were all required for planting 
purposes in the then rapidly developing Para rubber industry in East 
India, Federated Malay States, Borneo, and East Africa. According 
to a reliable estimate, 4 made in 1907, there were in Ceylon 45,000 acres 
under crop ; taking 175 plants to the acre, this leads to 7,875,OyO plants 
of various ages. 

Since the productive plantations in the East have become very 
extensive, a larger supply of seeds is available and their export for 
purposes of oil production may increase, especially so as the vitality 

1 K\tr;u tijil with petroleum ether. 

a Extracted with ether. 

8 Analyst, 1911, 491. 

4 Ceylon Handbook and Diiedoi'y and Compendium of Useful Iuformat ton for 1905- 
1900, compiled and edited by J. Ferguson. Colombo : A. and ,1. Ferguson ; reviewed m 
Bull. Imp), Inst., 1900, vol. in. No. 4, p. 384. 
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of the seeds for production of seedlings is very feeble. The high prices 
of linseed oil ruling recently stimulated the collection of seeds, and large 
parcels were sent to this country. The cost of collecting has been 
estimated, in an Official Report of the Director of Agriculture for the 
Federal Malay States, 1 to amount to Is. Id. for 1000 seeds ; the cost 
of collecting and shelling 1 ton of kernels (114,400 seeds) would amount 
to nearly £3. It is further estimated that ono ton of kernels could be 
delivered in this country at a cost of about £6 : 10s. In view' of the 
presence of a cyanogenet.ic glueoside the cakes would most likely be 
unsuitable for feeding cattle, and hence would have to be used as manure. 


MELIA AZEDARACH OIL 2 

French— Huile rfe Melia Azedarach. German— Melitwl. 

Italian— Olio di Melia. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Melia Azedarach , L. (Persian 
lilac ; Bead tree : “ Lauricr grec ” ; Lilas des lades ” ; Sykomore 3 ), 
which contain 39-30 per cent of oil. The total amount of oil obtainable 
from the fruits is 4-62 per cent. This oil must not be confounded with 
Margosa oil, from Melia. Azadirachta, L. (see “ Vegetable Fats”). 


j 




Kefra< live 

•Solidilying ; Melting 

P | Point 

' C ' ° C. 

Na| Mill I Ill’ll- 
tion Value. 

Iodire 

Y.Um j 

; Heidieit* 
Meml Nairn* 

Index 

Bntym-ic- 

fiuetomnter 

i 

.. 




“ Degrees ” 

1 




At 40 (' 

*:T5? -II 

191*5 

135 (j 

0-77 

65‘1 


Solidifying point of the fatty acids . . . iff 0. 

Molting point of the fatty acids . . . 22 (I, 


CROTON ELUOTIANUS OIL 4 

The seeds of Croton Elliotianus furnished an oil having the following 
characteristics:— 


Specific gravity at 15° C. . . ■ . 0 0200 

• Saponification value ..... 201-5 

Iodino value ...... 138-5 

Insolubfc) acidsunsapnnifiable . . .94 per cent 

Titer Test.13-7° -13-8° C. 

Tho specimen had tho acid value . . . 4-24 


The above numbers show that this oil differs considerably from 
the ordinary croton oil, which is derived from Croton Titjlium, L. 

1 Bull. Imp. hist., 1911, 36. 2 I'cii'ller, Apnltidcer '/.mi ., 1904, 55. 

2 Watt, Ihdwnary , v. p. 223. 4 Bull. Imp. Inst., 1907, 237. 
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HENBANE SEED OIL 1 

French —Iluile de jusquiame. German— Bilsenkrautsamenbl. 
Italian —Olio di giusquiamo. 

Henbane seed oil is obtained from the seeds of Hyoscyamus niger, It. 
The seeds yield about 35 per cent of oil. 

The oil is yellow, slightly fluorescent, somewhat viscous, and dries 
readily. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Henbane Seed Oil 


ypacific Gui\ ity 

Snponi Medium 

Iodine Value. 

lieu her t-Meix'd 

Insoluble Aeuls 

at. I V 0 

Value 

Value 

1 Unsapimi liable. 





l‘or cent 

0-939 

170-8 

138 

0-99 

917 


Recently Viz 2 examined a specimen of a commercial henbane seed 
oil, the. characteristics of which varied widely from those given above, 
the iodine value being 118-7, and the saponification value 219-9, although 
its Reichert-Meissl value was only Tl. A specimen of oil prepared by 
Vtz from the seed had an iodine value 131-3 and the remarkably high 
saponification value 233-3. The Reichert-Meissl value of this specimen 
of oil was not determined. Its refractive index at 15° was 1-4788. 


. MILLET SEEd OIL 

French —Huile de millet.. German— Hirsenol. Italian —Oho 
di miglio ; Olio di panico. 

Fabris ami Settimj 3 obtained by extraction of the powdered grains 
of millet (Panicum italicum) with ether, 3-5 per cent of a turbid oil. 
The filtered oil is brownish-yellow; its odour resembles that of oils 
from cereals. It is insoluble in cold absolute alcohol, but dissolves 
in boiling absolute alcohol. 

The following characteristics were determined :— 

Oil— 


Specific gravity at 15° C. 

0-9275 

Solidifying point .... 

- 6° to - 

Saponification valuo .... 

183-s' 

Iodine value ..... 

1304 

Butyro-rofractometor “ degrees ” at 25° C. . 

70 

Maumen6 Test ..... 

C7-5” C. 


1 Mjoen, Arch. d. Pharm ., 1896, 234. 

2 C'hern. Revue, 1913, 5. 

8 Atti del VI. Congresso internal, di chimiea apjilicala, Roma, 1907, v. 754 ; cp. 
also G. Kassner, BerklUe , 1887, Ref. 558. * 
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Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble acids-f-unsaponifiable 
Solidifying point 

Melting point .... 
Iodine value .... 
Iodine value of the liquid fatty acids 


05-5 per cent 
19° to 20° C. 
26° to 27° C. 
1343 
146-3 


The mixed fatty acids consisted of 84-5 per cent of liquid and 15-5 per 
cent of solid fatty acids. With regard to “ Millet Oil Acid ” seo Vol. I. 
Chap. III. 


NIGER SEED OIL 

French— Huile tie Niger. German— Nigcrol. 

Italian —Olio di Niger. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 134. 

Niger seed oil is obtained from the seeds (more correctly the ucltems) 
of Guizot w abyssinica (L.), Cass. (Guizolia oleifrm, D.C.), a plant 
belonging to the Compositee. It is indigenous to Abyssinia, and largely 
cultivated not only in East Africa, but also in the East and West Indies. 
Attempts had also been made to grow it in Germany. The fruits are 
small, have a tooth-like shape, and are shining black in colour. The 
seeds contain from 40 to 45 per cent of oil. According to Konig, the 
seeds have the following average composition : 


Per cent. 

Oil.411-08 

Water . . . (>-72 

Albuminoids .... 10-42 

Crude fibre . . . ' . 14-38 

Ash . . . 3-54 

Extractive substances . . . 12-80 


The oil (which first came into the English market in 1851) is yellow 
and has a nutty taste. Four specimens of East Indian oils examined 
by Crossleg and Le Sueur 1 had acid values ranging from 5-21 to 11-69 ; 
three samples were optically inactive ; the fourth showed very slight 
dextro-rotation. 

Niger seed is crushed in Hull and in Marseilles; it is frequently pressed 
twice. If the seed is first pressed in the cold, it yields an edible oil. 
The oil yf second expression is richer in free fatty acids and is therefore 
used in soap-making and as a substitute for linseed oil, 2 and also for 
adulterating rape oil. The best qualities are employed as edible oil. 3 
It is largely used in India by the poorer classes, especially in the Deccan, 
as a substitute for ghee (butter fat). 

1 Jovrn. Soc. Chem. hut., 1898, 991. 

2 According to F. Fritz, Niger oil was tried as a substitute for linseed oil in the 
manufacture of linoleum when the prices of linseed oil were abnormally high. It is 
stated that Niger oil is easily oxidised by blowing with air. For the manufacture of 
“ boiled oil ” as a substitute for “ boiled linseed oil,” it is less suitable than soya bean oil. 

3 Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind. y 1905, 358. 
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SUNFLOWER OIL 

French —Huile de tournesol. German— Somicnblumcnol. 

Italian —Olio di girasole. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 136. 

Sunflower oil, obtained from the ( achencs) seeds of llcliavlhiis 
annum, L., is a pale yellow T oil of mild taste and pleasant smell. The 
sunflower plant is a native of Mexico and is now largely cultivated for 
its oleaginous seeds in Russia, Hungary, India, and China. 1 The 
Hungarian 2 kernels are richer in oil than the Russian. The Hungarian 
seeds consist of 15-52 per cent of kernels, and 48-55 per cent of husks. 
The kernels contain 36-6 to 53 per cent of oil. On a practical 
scale 28-30 per cent of oil are recovered. The Russian seeds yield 
only 23 per cent of oil. The cake contains from 8 to 10 per cent of 
oil, and is said to form, owing to its easy digestibility and fattening 
properties, a valuable cattle food, comparable in this respect with 
linseed oil. 

Attempts made in the United States to grow the plant for com¬ 
mercial purposes (to prepare edible oil) have not proved satisfactory ; 
the cultivation of the plant as an oil-producer has therefore been 
abandoned. 

Experiments have also been made in India; but it was found 
that sunflower is too costly to bo grown there 3 as an oil-seed crop. 
Greater success appears to have attended the experiments made by the 
Cape A gricultural Department. In some cases a yield of 3250 lbs. of 
seed was obtained per acre ; it is therefore, proposed to undertake the 
cultivation of sunflower for its seed on a commercial scale. 4 

The cold-drawn oil is clear and limpid. On hot pressing, the oil 
dissolves a considerable quantity of mucilaginous substances, similar 
in composition to the mucilage in linseed oil (see p, 59), which separate 
out on cooling. Hence, the hot-pressed oil, if required as burning oil, 
etc., must be refined. This is done with sulphuric acid, in tho same 
manner as rape oil is refined. 

Sunflower oil contains from 031 to 0-72 per cent of unsaponifiable 
matter. The liquid fatty acids consist chiefly of linolie acid, oleic acid 
being present in small quantities only. 

1 In the primitive mills of Manchuria (cp. “Soya Beall Oil ’) 20-27 pel cent of oil 
aie obtained by exfres.sion and 43-40 per cent of cakes, retaining 8-1*2 per cent of oil. 
Tills favourable technical result is due to the pounded seed being left in tbe wedge 
presses for more than twelve hours. 

2 R. VVindisch, Lnndw. Versuclmi.. 1002, 300. 

a 1). Hooper, The Agricult. Ledger, 1907, No. 1. 

1 I'ope Agricult. Juurn , 1908 (25), 85, through Bull. imp. Ins/ , 1908, 84. 
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This oil dries more slowly tlian the above-deseribed drying oils. * 
The absorption of oxygen, according to Hubl’s method, using copper 
powder as an oxygen carrier, takes place at the following rate :— 


f 

Absolution of Oxjtfen 

Alti'i days 

After 7 (lays j 

i 

Aftei SO days, i 


Pci cent 

Pot cent. 

Pei cent 

: Sunflower oil 

1-97 

.V02 

1 

... | 

Sunflower ml fatty acids . 

0-8f> 

j 3-5(5 

ti-3 


The sunflower is now chiefly Cultivated in Southern Russia, 1 where 
the " cold-drawn " oil serves for culinary purposes. Such oil is used 
in Russia, in the manufacture of margarine (Jolles *). The hot-expressed 
oil is employed in soap-making (soaps for textile purposes). Unless 
the oil contains a high proportion of free fatty acids it is unsuitable 
for soap-making by the cold process ( Lewkowilsch ). It is also used 
fur the manufacture of Russian varnishes, and as a burning oil. 

Thl extent of the sunflower seed and sunflower oil industry in 
Russia may be gathered from the fact that in the northern Caucasus 3 
from 50,000 to 60,000 tons of sunflower cake are stated to have been 
produced during the year 1906. Most, of the cake is sent to Denmark 
and Sweden, and the estimation in which the feeding properties of this 
cake are held may be gathered from the fact that the price the cake 
realised was between that of linseed cake and cotton seed cake. Smaller 
quantities of cakes are used in this country in the production of com¬ 
pound cakes. Sunflower oil is now obtainable in this country in 
considerable quantities, being refined on a commercial scale in-Hull. 
Tho seed stalks of the plant are burnt, and the carbonate of potash, 
which I ho ashes yield in considerable quantity, is exported. It is 
stated that in the year 190®, 2000 tons of crude carbonate of potash 
from this source were exported from the Caucasus. 

According to an official report there existed in 1911 in the Kuban 
district 550 oil mills producing sunflower oil valued at £1,400,000. 
The chief places of production are Jekaterinodar, Armawir, and Maikop. 


YELLOW ACACIA OIL 1 

french —Iluile d’acacia jaune. Gexm&n—Gelb-Akazicnol. 

Italian —Olio di acacia gialla. 

The seeds ol the yellow acacia, Caragama arborescens, Lam., largely 
cultivated in South Russia, yield 12-4 per cent of oil on extraction with 
petroleum ether. The unsaponifiable matter in the oil amounts to only 
0-14 per cent. 

1 Joum. Soc. Chtm. Ind., 1892, 470. 2 Ibid., 1893, 9jrf 

i Kuban district. . 

4 Valentin Jones, Mitt. k. k. technolog. Gcwei be-Museums, 1903, 223. 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Yellow Acacia Oil 


8ai>oni ft cation Value 


190-6 


1 inline Value 

128-9 


Rutehert-Meissl Value 



Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


insoluble Acnls 
f Unsapomllable. 

93-94 


Neutral isation Numbei 


Moan Molwulai Weifjbl. 


j Iodine Value 

I 


199-0 | 280-9 131*7 


By means of the lcad-salt-ether method 8-74 per cent, of “ solid ” 
fatty acids were obtained. Amongst these were identified palmitic, 
stearic, and crude adds. The liquid fatty adds consisted of oleic and 
linolie acids. The less pronounced drying power of this oil, as compared 
with white acacia oil, is explained by the absence of linolenic acid. 


SERVICE BERRY OIL—MOUNTAIN ASH BERRY OIL 


French— Iluile dc sorbier sausage. German— Vogelbeercnul. 
Italian— Olio di sorba salmlica. 


The seeds of Sorbus aucuparia, L. (Service Berry ?),* contain 21-9 
per cent of a fatty oil, which has a sweetish taste, is slightly yellowish, 
and dries on exposure to the air. 

10 grins, of the seeds freed from oil ga^p 7-29 mgrms. hydrocyanic 
add. The oil had the following characteristics :— 


Specific gravity at 15° C, 

09137 

Refractivo index at 15° C. . 

1-4753 

Saponification value ..... 

. 208 0 

Iodine value ...... 

. 128-5 

Iodine valuo o! the insoluble fatty acids . 

. 127-5 

Neutralisation value of the insoluble fatty acids . 

230-2 


CELOSTA OIL 2 

French— Huile de Cclosia. German— Celosiiol. 

Italian —Olio di cclosia. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Celosia cristata, L., a plant 
indigenous to the East Indies and China ; it is a greenish-brown drying 
oil. 

1 L. van Itallio and C. II. Nieuwland, Arch. d. Pham ., 1906 (244), 164. 

* 2 De Negri and Fabris, Chen, Ztit. Rep., 1896, 161. 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Celosia Oil 


Solidifying Point. 

Saponillcation Value. 

Iodine Value. 

-10” c. 

190 5 

126 3 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fully Acids 


Sul i.l iljmg 1\ 

nt 

Melting Point 

21 -19' 0. 


27 -29° C. 


ARGEMONE OIL 1 2 3 

French -Iluile de parol ejnneux. Herman— Argcmoiieut. 
Italian —Olio di argemom. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Argemom Oil 


Specilir Gravity 

Ha pun ideation 
Value 
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Index 
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KOH 
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70' F 

Per cent. 



* 





0 9247-0 0250 

187*8-190-3 

110 91-122-5 

o-oo 

62-5 

268-9-272 

95 07 


Argemonc oil is obtained from the seeds of Argeumte mexicanaf L., _ 
the Mexican or prickly poppy (Gamboge Thistle). The fresh oil is of ' 
orange or light yellow colour, and has a distinctive and acrid odour. 

The Mexican poppy is a native of Jamaica, the Caribbean Islands, 
and Mexico. It was introduced into India about three centuries ago, 
presumably as ballast, and has now spread all over the country, and 
grows specially well in desert land and the saliferous soils of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. The oil could therefore be obtained in 
practically unlifhited quantities. 

The seeds are about the size of rape seeds and contain 36 per cent 
of oil, 9 per cent of moisture, and 6 parent of ash. IT. H. Bloemendal 3 
found in a number of seeds from Curayoa and other eountries'35-38-7 ' 

1 Crossley and Ixj Sueur, Jovrn. Soc. Chem. Ind ., 1898, 991. 

2 D. Hooper, Agricult. Ledger , 1907, No. 6 (1908), p. 36. 

3 Pharm.y Weekblad, 1906, 14. 
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per cent of oil. By expression the seeds yield on a practical scale 
25-30 per cent. 

Volatile acids - acetic, butyric, and valeric—which have been 
stated to occur in Argemone oil, could not be detected in the two genuine 
specimens examined by Crossley and Le Sueur. These oils had the 
acid values 6-0 and 83-9 respectively. Hence the second specimen 
was completely soluble in 9 to 10 volumes of absolute alcohol at the 
ordinary temperature. 

Argemone oil is used in medicine and as a burning oil in the East 
Indies. Its acrid taste and active therapeutic action preclude its 
employment as an edible oil. In the West Indies and in Mexico the oil 
is used as a lubricant and illuminant. In South America the expressed 
oil is used by painters, and especially for painting wood. 

The seeds of Argemone albiflora, A. speciosa, A. grandiflora , A. 
hispida, and A. Ilunnemannii from Curafoa, Cape Verde, and St. 
Eustatius yield about 37 per cent of a fatty oil. The oil extracted 
from A. speciosa by means of carbon tetrachloride had the specific 
gravity 0-9435 at 15° C., the saponification value 200-2, the iodine value 
113-3, 1 and gave a deep rod colouration with nitric acid. 


FIR SEED OIL 

French —Huile de piynon. German. Fiehtensamenol. 

Italian —Olio di pinoli. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 141, 142. 

“ Fir seed oil ” is the generic name for the oils obtained from the 
seeds of several kinds of coniferous trees. 

With the exception of the oil from Films Gerardiana, a native of the 
East Indies, and the oil from Pinus monophylla, or V. Fremonliana, 
all the species of trees from which the oils described below are obtained 
* are grown in Europe, 

Fir seed oils are stated to dry readily, and to find application in the 
preparation of varnishes. 

1 W. !i. Rlociiien.ini, /'harm., H'eckbhui, 1906 (43), 3-12. 
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DODDER OIL, CAMELINE OIL (GERMAN SESAME OIL) 

French —Iluile ile cameline. German— Leindotterol, Deutsches Sesamul, 
Riillol. Italian —Olio di cameline. 

For tables ol characteristics see p. 144. 

Cameline oil is obtained from the seeds of Myagrum sativum , Crantz. 
(or Camclina saliva (L.), Fr.), belonging to the Crucifenr. The seeds 
yield 30 per cent of oil (Grimme *). 

Several centuries ago the seed was grown all over Germany as a 
crop. At present it is harvested in some parts of South Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Hungary, the Balkan States, and South Russia. 
Cress calces are shipped to this country (Liverpool) from Odessa, and 
are used in the manufacture of compound cakes. The seeds contain 
31-34 per cent of an oil of a golden-yellow colour and having a pungent 
taste and smell. On exposure to the air the oil dries slowly. Boiled 
with litharge or manganese borate it yields a slowly drying varnish. 

The low saponification value points to the presence of glycerides 
of erucic acid. The oil prepared by expression is free from sulphur, 
like all the oils drawn in the cold from seeds of the Crueifcrw (cp. 
“ Rape Oil,” p. 243). 

On account of its low price the oil is not likely to be adulterated. 
It is used in its turn for the adulteration of rape oil, in which it may 
bo detected by a high iodine value. Cameline oil is naturally present 
in linseed oil expressed from East Indian seed (cp. p. 57). 

The cold-drawn oil is occasionally employed for edible purposes. 
Its chief use, however, is for soap-making. It suitably replaces linseed 
oil for making soft soap during the wintor. In summer, however, 
cameline oil cannot be used alone, its potash soap being liquid at a 
temperature, below 20" C. 

1 Che hi. lievue, 1912, 102. 
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WALLFLOWER SEED OIL 1 

French —Iluile de, giroflee. German— Gohlluckeametwl. Italian— 
Olio di leucaio giallo. 

This oil is contained in the seeds of the common wallflower, Cheir- 
aitihns Cheiri., L., and is obtained therefrom in a yield of 26-2 per cent 
as a green-coloured oil which on standing becomes brown. The fatty 
oil is accompanied by an ethereal oil (of the specific gravity 0-9034 
and refractive index at 20 ,J of 1-692). 

The fatty oil freed from tire ethereal oil has the following charac¬ 


teristics : — 

Specific gravity at 15° C> ..... 0 0240 

Saponification value ...... 180-3 (!) 

Iodine value ... ... 124-58 

Keiehert-Meissl value ..... 0-33 

Titraticm number of insoluble volatile acids . . 1-4 

Liquid unsaponiliable substances .... 1-43 per cont 

('lystallisahle iinsapomfiable substances . . . 0-47 ,, 

Insoluble fatty acids (free from iinsapomfiable) . . 03-7(1 „ 


The fatty acids of this oil were found to consist approximately of:— 
Cheiranthic acid, 65-0 per cent; linohe acid, 30 per cent; linolenic acid, 
5 per cent. Midlhcs and Boltze obtained from the unsaponifiablo 
matter of Cheiranthus oil, after purification with petroleum ether, 0T) 
per cent of a phytosterol crystallising in well-defined plates melting at 
13(1° 0. and having (he specific rotation - 31-78'*' and the iodine value 
(llhbl) 77'11. These observers give the formula C 27 lI 4(i O + II 2 0 to 
this pliytosteriil. 


MADIA OIL 

French —Iluile de Madia. Gorman -Madiad. 

Italian —Olio di Madia. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 140. 

Madia oil is obtained from the seeds of the Chilian Madia saliva, 
Mol., belonging to the Composite. This plant was cultivated success¬ 
fully in South Germany on an experimental scale ; but the experiments 
have been discontinued. The seeds contain 32-33 per cent of a dark 
yellow oil*having a characteristic, not unpleasant odour. 

Madia oil occupies an intermediate place between drying and 
semi-drying oils. 'With nitrous acid (elaulin test) it remains liquid; 
for this reason, as also on account of its high iodine value, I have placed 
it amongst the drying oils. It absorbs, indeed, considerable quantities 
of oxygen, thereby becoming viscid. 

The oil is chiefly used for burning; it is also used for soap-making. 
The cold-pressed oil is employed for ediblo purposes. 

* 1 Matthes anil Boltze, Arcfuv d. Pharm ., 1912, 211. 
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Lesser Known Drying Oils 


STRAWBERRY SEED OIL 

French —Huile tie. framer. German-— Erdbeerenol. 

Italian —Olio difragoh. 

Strawberry seeds (from Fragaria resea, L.) contain 19 02 per cent of 
a drying oil (Anarin *). The iodine value of the insoluble fatty acids 
was 191-193. The fatty acids are stated to consist of 81 per cent 
linolie, and 10-5 linolenic and oleic acids. 

Kochs 2 examined a specimen of oil the characteristics of which 
differ widely from those given above. Thus the specific gravity is 
0-97-1, the iodine value 72-8, and the Reichert-Mcisd value 13-12. The 
high acid value 56 indicates, as Kochs himself stated, that a partial 
oxidation (thickening) of the oil took place whilst the seeds were ground 
up to pulp. 


I'hi/siftil anil Chemical Chamcteritlics of Sliau’bcni / Seed (hi 


! Sjiccilio Gravity 
j at 15' C. 


lieu li(‘il-Mois*I | ll« > fiH< tivo Index | 
Value. | at 25“. j 

0-93 r > 

1 

! 

193-7 | 160-3 

1 

2-1 1 4790 | 

! I 


RASPBERRY SEED OIL 

French —Huile de framboisier. German— Ilimbeerkerntil. 

Italian —Oho di lampone. 

The seeds of the raspberry contain 14-6 per cent of a strongly 
drying oil# which in Livache’s test 3 absorbs 8-1 per cent of oxygen 
after two days. The liquid fatty acids consist chiefly of linolie and 
linolenic acids, linslic preponderating, and of small quantities of oleic 
and isolinolenic(i) acids. The acid value of the specimen of oil was 1-0. 
The unsaponifiable matter yielded 0-73 per cent (calculated to the 
oil) of phytosterol, of the melting point 134-5° C. 

1 IVot, Ituss. Phys. Clam. Soc., 1903, 213; Chem. Centralbl ,, 1904, ii. 459. 

" Juhresb. d. Vermr.hs d. k. tlartnrrtrhninst. fe.r Peer V.'Ut, Dali),-in. 

*- 3 Krligut, Zeitschr. /. ufentl. Chem., 1907 (13), 203 ; eg. ,1. Koi-hs, Juhresb. il. 

Versuchs d. k. Gdrtnerlehranst , IMiilem. 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Raspberry Seed Oil 


1 Spec)lie (Jrauty 
at, 15 O. 

Sapoinlication 

Value. 

Iodine Value 

1U*i< liert-Meiasl 
Value. 

0*9317 

192*3 

174-8 

0*0 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Speeille Omvity 
at 15'O. 

Neutialisation 

Value. 

Iodme Value. 

0-91H 

197*2 

181*3 


Liquid Fatty Acids. 
200-8 | 185*9 


RED CURRANT SEED OIL 

French —Haile de groseille. German - Johannisbcersamcnol. 

Italian —Olio di ribes. 

The dried seeds of the currant, Ribes rubmm, L., contain 16-9 per 
cent of an od of yellowish-brown colour and of pleasant odour. The oil 
examined by Kochs 1 had the acid value 5-6, and gave the following 
characteristics 


Oil — 

Specific gravity at 15° C. 
Solidifying point 
Saponification value 
Iodmo value 
Reichcrt-Meissl valuo . 
Butyro-refractometer “ degrees 
Unsaponifiable . 

Fatty Acids — 

Molting point (capillary tubo) 
Neutralisation valuo 
Iodine valuo 


0*9120 

. below - 17-5° 0 
. 171*3(1!) 

. 152*5 

0*77 

at 40° C. . C2 

. . 2*31 per cent 


- 20° C. 
211 
159 5 


Krziian 2 examined two specimens of Italian and of Bohemian 
origin respectively, with the following results :■— 


1 Jithn'sb, (). Verstnhs d. l (iiutunlrhrunsl. Jur Dulilem 

2 Chew lteme, 1909, 1 
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Italian Oil. 

Bohemian Oil. 

Oil— 

Specific gravity at 15° 0.. 

0-0205 

0-0202 

Saponification value 

189*9 

180-9 

Iodine value .... 

172-0 

175-9 

Mixul Insoluble Fatty Ac ah — 



Specific giavity at 1 f>° (J. . 

0-0117 


Noutialisation value 

100-2 


Iodine value .... 

178*7 


Acetyl value .... 

12-2 


Liquid Fatly Acids-— 



Neutralisation value 

100-9 

200-6 

Iodine value .... 

187-8 

192-0 


The Italian oil gave off sulphuretted hydrogen on decomposing the 
saponified oil with mineral acid, hence a fictitious llacficrt-Mcisd 
value (1-1) was obtained. The Bohemian oil was free from sulphur. 
The Italian oil contains stearic and palmitic acids (about 5 per cent), 
large quantities of linolic acid, and smaller quantities of oleic and 
linoleum acids. 

The oil dries on exposure to the air at a temperature of 50° (-. in 
seven hours to a dry, almost colourless skin (Koclis) The increase in 
weight on drying at the ordinary temperature was 8-78 per cent 
( KrM&ui ). 


CRANBERRY SEED OIL 

i''iencll —Uuile d'nireUe. Herman— Prcmelbeerenol. 

Italian Olio di iiurlillo. 

The seeds of Vaceinium vitis idem, L., contain .‘KM 2 per cent of an 
oil having the following characteristics ( Diedrichs ') :— 


Oil— 

Specific gravity at 15° 0. . . . 09301 

Saponification value .... I90T 

Iodine value ..... 169-2 

Butyro-rofractomctor at 2'» J C. . . 82-4 

, „ „ at 40° (1. . . 75-0 

Fatly Acids — 

Insoluble^atty acids + unsaponifiable . 95-7 per cent 

Neutralisation value .... 190-8 

Iodine value ..... 178-0 

Butyro-refractometcr at 40° . . fiO-4 


The mixed fatty acid contains linolenic and linolic acids. 

1 Zrit'i. j, (Inters, d. Kahrys- u. Oe/inssm., 1912 (x.xiv.), 575. 
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BILBERRY SEED OIL 

French —Huild de mirlille. German— Ileidelbeerenol. 

Italian— Olio di bacola. 

The seeds of Vaccinium wyrtillvs, L., yield 31 per cent of oil having 
the following characteristics (Diedrichx *):— 


Oil— 

Specific gravity at 15° C. 
Saponification value 
Iodine value 

Uutyro-rcfractometer at 25° C. 
„ „ at 40° C. 


Fatly Acids — 

Insoluble fatty acids 1 unsaponi liable 
Neutralisation value 
lodino value .... 
Butyro-rcfractometer at 40° C. 

The mixed fatty acids contain linolenie acid. 


0-9331 
190 4 
107-2 
79 8 
71-2 


05 7 
200-7 
177-3 
57-3 


HOP SEED OIL 

French— llmle de koublon. German — Hoji/eiisatiienol. 

Italian— Olio di luppoh. 

The seeds of the hop (Humulus hipulus, L.) contain 2-1-1 to 28- 
per cent of a light yellow coloured fatty oil, having iodine values rangin 
from 149-7 to 161-5 per cent. 1 2 3 


HAWTHORN SEED OIL, HIP OIL 

French— lluilc d’eglantier. German— Hagebultcnsaincnbl. 

Italian— Oho di rosa canina. 

The seeds of the berries of Crataegus oxyacanthdRosa canina, etc. 
(known as hips), contain 9-63 per cent of an oil of pleasant smell, and 
of yellow to orange-yellow colour. The oil examined by Kochs 3 had 
the acid value 4-2, and furnished the following characteristics :— 

1 /eits.f. Filters, d. Nalngs- u. (jenussvi., 1912 (\xiv.), f>7f>. 

" L. Briant and H. Hannan, Journal of the Institute of limnng , 1910, p. 5. 

3 Juhresb. d. )'ersuchs d. L tiartnerlehranst. fur 1900-1907 , Dalilcni. 


W tc 
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Oil— 

Specific gravity at 50° C. 

Solidifying point 
Saponification value 
Iodine value 
Reichort-Mcissl valuo . 

Unsaponifiablo matter 
Butyro-rofractomctor “ degrees ” at 40° C. 


0-9101 

below -17-5° C. 
172-8 
152-8 
0-44 

2 G2 per cent 
07 


Faity Adds — 

Neutralisation valuo ..... 202-9 
Iodine valuo ...... 174-3 


On exposure to the atmosphere at a temperature of 50° C. the oil 
dried after seven hours to a hard, almost colourless skin ; at the ordinary 
temperature it thickened after seven days, and was dry after ten days. 


BLACKBERRY SEED OIL 1 


French —Unite tie ronce. German— Brombeerkernol. 
Italian —Olio di more. 


For tables of characteristics see p. 152. 


This oil occurs to an extent of 12-6 per cent in the seeds of the 
blackberry. The oil obtained by extraction with petroleum ether is 
dark green to yellowish, and shows in reflected light a red fluorescence. 
The green colour is due to chlorophyll, which is difficult to remove, as 
the liquid fatty acids prepared by the lead-salt-ether method still 
exhibit an emerald-green colour with red fluorescence. The oil had an 
acid value of 2 03. The fatty acids were resolved by means of the 
lead-salt-ether method into 4-7 per cent of solid, and 01 per cent of 
liquid acids. 

The solid fatty acids melt, after crystallisation from alcohol, at 
61-5° C., and probably consist of palmitic acid. The liquid fatty 
acids wore exhaustively examined by Hazura’.s method, and from the 
amount of the oxidation products obtained, the following approximate 
composition of the liquid fatty acids was derived :— 


Oleic acid 
Linolio acid 
Liuolenic acid 

Isolinolonic acid 

* 


l’er confc. 

17 

80 

about 1-5 
„ 1-5 


The unsaponifiable matter in the oil amounted to 0-83 per cent; 
0-6 per cent were obtained as crystallised (phytosterol) sitosterol, of 
the melting point 133° C. The oil has distinct drying powers ; in the 
Livache test it showed after three days an increase in weight of 6-87 
per cent. The oil dries somewhat less rapidly than raspberry seed oil. 


1 Kriiiuu, Chem. Revue , 1908, 7. 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Blackberry Seed Oil 


Specific Gravity i 
at 15* C. 

Saponification 

Value. 

Iodine Value. 

Reicliert-Meisbl j 
\nUu\ 

0*9266 

189‘5 

147-8 

o-o j 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty deals 


Specific 
Giavity 
at l.V 0. 

Insoluble Fatty 
Acids 

-f UiiMiponifiablfl. 
IV r cent 

Mean 

Molecular 

Weight. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Acetyl 

Value 

0-9070 

96-3 

280-9 

155*1 

13-9 



Liquid Fatty Ands 




281-3 

163 2 

j 


MULBERRY SEED OJL 1 

French —IIuile de murier. German— MaaUieersiwtaid. 

Italian —Olio di morn. 

Mulberry seed oil is a viscous oil of golden yellow colour, faint odour, 
and pleasant taste, obtained from the seeds of Moms alba, J,. The 
seeds yield, on extraction with ether, 33 per cent of oil. Two specimens 
of oil, the one extracted with ether and the other obtained by expression 
—whereby only 24 per cent of oil was recovered—gave the following 
characteristics :— 


1 L. Pinson, Ohm. Zed., 1910, 8110. 


[Table 
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j 

Extracted with 
Ether 

f ' 

[ Kvjrtessed. 




Specific gravity at 15° (A . 

0 9200 

0 9245 

„ „ at 100° (A . 

0-8700 

0-8092 

(water at 1/5° C -1) 



J Saponification value . 

100-1 

191-3 

iodine value .... 

140-4 

143-3 

I Reichert-Meissl value 

0-35 

0-10 

Rutyro-rofraetometer at 15° (' . 

78-2 

77-7 

at 25° U . i 

72-5 

71 9 

„ „ at40°(’ . 

03-0 

03-0 

1 Man mono (Tortelli’a Thermoleo- 



1 meter).j 

94-8 

95-0 

: Fatly Acids — 



Insoluble acids + unsapomfiable ; 

94-95 per cent 

95-57 per ce 

Specific gravity at 100° C 

0-8500 

0 8544 

(water at 15° (.' ----1) 



Solidifying point 0 C A . 

Melting point °C 

20-8-21-2 

19 2-19 0 

23-0-25° C. 

22-23° 0. 

Neutralisation value . 


194 

Saponification value . 


199-8 

Iodine value 


144-1 

Mean molecular weight insoluble 



fatty acids 

270-4 

280-9 

Iodine value of liquid fatty acids 

110-5 

159 9 

Butyro-refraotometcr at 30° (’ . 

03-2 

58-5 

„ „ at40°(’. 

57 8 

55-3 

„ „ at 45° C . 

55 5 

510 

Liquid fatty acids, per cent . : 

79-4 

80-0 

Solid fatty acids „ 

20-0 

19-4 


The oil is stated to lie soluble in !(5 per cent alcohol in the hot, in 
an equal volume of absolute alcohol at 39' C., as also in an equal volume 
of glacial acetic, acid at 41" V. 

In the Ltrathe test, extracted oil absorbed 3d! per cent of oxygen 
after six days, and 9-38 per cent after fourteen days. 


WELl) SEED OIL 

h'rendi -Huik dc gaude. German— Besedammeutil, Wausamenul. 

Italian- -Olio di yuaderellu. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of the dyer's weld, Reseda luteola, 
D.C. Owing to the presence of chlorophyll, the oil lias a dark greenish 
tint. Its specific gravity is 0-9358 (Schuller ); its solidifying point 
-20“ C. It has a bitter taste and nauseous odour. The oil dries 
easily on exposure to air. It is used as a burning oil and for making 
varnishes. 
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ISANO (UNGUEKO) OIL 1 

Isano (I’Sano) oil is obtained from the seeds of the 1'Sano 2 or 
Ungueko, 3 Ongttekoa Gore, Engl. ; Ongokea Klainlam, l’icrre, a large 
tree of the family Oleacew, growing in the French Congo. The ground 
and dried seeds yield 60 per cent of oil of the specific gravity 0-973 
at 23° C. It remains liquid at -15° C., is reddish in colour, has an 
insipid flavour and fishy smell; it is viscous and possesses strong 
drying powers. Maumene test 115° C. The bromine value is stated 
to bo double that of oleic acid, and the oil is said to contain 86 per 
cent of liquid fatty acids (the lead salts being entirely soluble in ether), 
consisting of 15 per cent oleic acid, 75 per cent linolio acid, and 10 per 
cent of isanic acid (Vol. 1. Chap. III.). On saponification from 12 to 
13 per cent of glycerol are said to be obtained. 

Apparently identical with this oil is the oil obtained from the seeds 
of a tree known to the. natives of the Belgian Congo dB “ Boleko ” or 
“ Sano.” 4 The whole seeds contain about 23 per cent, and the kernels 
78 per cent of oil. 


MOHAMBA OIL 1 

The seeds yielding mohamba oil are very similar to those of the 
Isano tree, but after drying they yield only 12 per cent of an oil of the 
specific gravity of 0-915»at 23° C. The oil remains liquid at -15° C., 
is of yellow colour, fairly fluid, inodorous, and has an insipid taste. 
Maumene test 55° C. 

On saponification about 9 per cent of glycerol and 90 per cent of 
brown unsaturated (liquid) fatty acids are obtained. From the lead 
'salts of the acids (which are entirely soluble in ether) there was obtained 
a white fatty acid melting at 34°-35° C., soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and crystallising from the latter in laminae. This acid absorbs about 
as much bromine as oleic acid does, and would therefore belong to the 
dleic series, but does not seem to be identical with any known acid. 
The liquid acids appear to consist of oleic acid, as they absorb an 
amount of bromine corresponding to oleic acid and give the ela'idin 
roaetion. 

The seeds of Lawsonia alba, Larnk. 8 (the henna plant of 'Western 
Asia, which is found wild or cultivated throughout India), contain 
10-48 per cent of an oil which solidifies at 25-5° C. has the iodine 
value 121-63. The oil is not likely to become a commercial product. 

1 He belt, fount. Roc. Chau, //id., 1896, 660. ('p. Heckel, Leu (/mines grasses 
nourcfles ou pen eounites des colonies franytises. Paris, 1902. 

a Local name in Loango. 

3 Local name. 

4 Hull. Agric. du Congo Beige , 1911 (2), 203. 

5 D. Hooper, Jouni. Proc. Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1908, iv. 
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“ Tannoom seeds ” from Chrozophora verbascifolia, yield 35 por cent 
of a thick oil, which the Bedouins of Arabia use in place of ghee. The 
oil had the saponification value 200-2, the iodine value 137-0. The 
insoluble fatty acids had the “ titer test ” 30-5° C. The acid value of 
the specimen examined by Hooper 1 was 33. 


(2) Semi-Drying- Oils 

The oils comprised in this class form an intermediate link between 
the drying and the non-drying oils; this is readily shown by their 
iodine values, which lie between those of the drying oils and the non¬ 
drying oils. 

Chemically they differ from the drying oils by tho absence (or 
practically complete absence) of linolenio acid, whilst they are differenti¬ 
ated from the non-drying oils by containing considerable amounts of 
liilobc acid. Vhe proportion of linolic acid decreases as the iodine 
values decrease. The members of this class appear to range themselves 
naturally into two groups :— 

(a) Cotton Seed Oil Croup. 

(/j) Rape Oil Croup. 


(«) The Cotton Seed Oil Group 

The members of this group still possess distinct drying properties, 
although they are less pronounced than in the case of the true drying 
oils. 

The drying power becomes more apparent on allowing the oils 
to dry at a somewhat elevated temperature. At the ordinary 
temperature maize oil and cotton oil form a viscous mass after 
exposure to the atmosphere for several weeks in thin layers. This 
group takes its name from its most prominent member, which may 
be considered as the type of a semi-drying oil which is characterised by 
a notable amount of linolic acid. 


CELANDINE OIL, SWALLOW-WORT OIL 

French— Untie de cUlidoinc. German - Schollkmulol. 

, Italian— Oho di edidonio. 

This oil has been obtained from the seeds of Chehdonium tnajut, L., 
which contain 4G-6 per cent of nil. The specimen examined by Fokin 2 
had undergone hydrolysis to a considerable extent, as is evidenced by 
its high proportion of free fatty acids, viz. 50-4 per cent. 

Fokin states that the oil contains no linolic acid. 

1 Annual Ilejwrt, Indian Museum, 1907-1908, p. 13. “ Cheni. Revue, 1906, 130. 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Celandine Oil 


Rpociflc Gravity, 

Saponification Value. 

At 

•c. 

Mgrms. KOIf. 

19 

0-917 

19S 2 

(water 19" 



= D 


1 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatly Acids 


Specific Gravity 

Solidifying Point 

Melting Point 

Neutralisation 

Valuo 

lodino Valuo. 

At "C. 

•c. 

°C. 

Mgrms. KOFI. 

Per cent. 

19 

(water 
19"—1) 

0 902 

6-4 

7-16 

201 1 

127 -a 


DAPHNE OIL 1 

French —Unite de Dajd/ne. German —Daphncul. 

Italian —Olio di daphne. 

The seeds of Daphne Cnidium, L. (semen coccoynidii), and other 
Daphne species such as D. Mezereum, contain from 36 to 37 per cent of 
a greenish-yellow oil which dries on exposure to the atmosphere. 

The solid fatty acids of the oil consist of palmitic and stearic acids ; 
the statement that the liquid fatty acids contain in addition to oleic 
and linolic acids also linolenic and isolinolenic acids requires confirma¬ 
tion. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Daphne Oil 


Specific Gravity 
at 15* C. 

Saponification Value. 
Mgrms. K01I 

j 

Iodine Value. 

Per cent. | 

I 

0-9237 

196-5 

126-1 


1 Peters, Arch. d. Phaim 1902, 240. 
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CLOVER OIL (RED CLOVER OIL ; WHITE CLOVER OIL) 

French— Huile de trifle. German— Kleesamcnol. 

Italian— Olio di irifoglio. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of the clover, Trifolium. Two 
species of clover seed, viz. Trifolium pratenie perenne, L., red clover, 1 
and Trifolium repens, L., white clover, were examined by Valentin 
Jones . 2 The seeds of the red clover yielded 11-1 per cent, and the seeds 
of the white clover 11-8 per cent of oil on extraction with petroleum 
ether. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Clover Oil 


Clover Oil. 

| Saponification Value. 

Iodine Value 

Reichert-Melssl Value 

Kcit . 

189-9 

124*3 

3 d 

White 

189-5 

1197 

2 5 

1 __ _ 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Patty Acids 


ClovirOil. 

Insoluble Acids I 
+ Unsapomitaldo 

Neutralisation 

Value. 

Mean Molecular 
Weight. 

Iodine Value. 

Red . 

93*62 

198*1 

283-2 

126 2 

Whito . 

93*24 

197-6 

283-8 

122*2 


The solid fatty acids of red clover oil consist of palmitic and stearic 
acids. The liquid fatty acids contain oleic and linolic acids, the former 
predominating. 

White clover oil resembles very closely in its chemical composition 
the red clover oil. The lower iodine value points to a smaller proportion 
of liquid fatty acids in white clover oil. 


The following twelve oils are described together, as they are all 
derived from cucurbitaceous plants :— 

1 (!p I 1 '. H. Power an<l A. H. Sal way, “The Constituents of Red Clover Flowers," 
Jouin. Chem. Sac , 1910, 231. 

2 Mitt </. k. k. (echnojmj. (Jewel he-Musevms, 1903, 223. 
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PUMPKIN SEED OIL 

French— Huile de courge, huile de potiron. German— Kurbissamend, 
Kurbiskemol. Italian— Olio di zticca. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 159. 

Pumpkin seed oil is obtained from the seeds of Cucurbita jiejm, L., by 
cold expression. 

The entire seeds consist, of ‘23 5 per cent husks and 70-5 per cent 
kernels (“ meats ”). The whole seeds contain from 35 to 37-5 per cent 
of oil; the kernels yield from 47 to 48 per cent of oil. In South Russia 
the oil is prepared on a commercial scale by roasting the seeds and 
subsequently expressing the oil in the hot. 1 

The oil obtained by cold expression has a greenish colour with a 
faint red fluorescence, whilst that prepared commercially, as described 
above, is stated to be viscous and of a brownish-green colour by trans¬ 
mitted light, and of a deep red colour in reflected light. It should be 
noted that the seeds pass through various stages of drying or roasting, 
which no doubt exercise a considerable influence on the colour of the oil. 

The oil expressed by Power and SaImy had a cherry-red colour 
in layers of moderate thickness and then possessed a marked fluor¬ 
escence ; in thin layers the oil appeared greenish-yellow. 

The characteristics obtained for oils prepared by Poda by both 
methods agree closely with those yielded by commercial oils. 

Power and Solway 1 found in an extended examination of a specimen 
of oil that it consisted of:—palmitic, and stearic acid, as glycerides, 
30 per cent; oleic acid, as glyceride, 25 per cent; and linolic acid, as 
glyceride, 45 per cent. No myristic acid was found ; nor could linusic 
acid be isolated from the products of oxidation so that linoleum acid 
may be said to be absent.—Amongst the unsaponifiable matter (here 
was found a phytosterol of the formula C 2 -Il 40 O melting at 102 '-103'’ 0. 
The pumpkin seed oil was optically inactive. 

Strauss 3 attempted to bleach the oil (obtained by expressing (lie 
crushed seeds after heating them to 80°-90° C.) with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, chlorine, ozone, and sulphurous acid, but tlie results 
were not satisfactory. Other experiments, having for their, object 
the refining of the oil with caustic soda, yielded a pale oil, but the 
losses due to saponification were very considerable. * 

1 Journ. Hoc. Chan, hid. , 1898, 1054. 

2 Journ. A met. Chan. Hoc., 1910 (22), 347. 

3 Chan. Zed., 1903, 527. 
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The cold-drawn oil is used for edible purposes in Austria, Hungary, 
and Russia ; the oil from the large cucumber grown on the Slave Coast 
is said to surpass olive oil in flavour. The edible oil is frequently 
adulterated with linseed, cotton seed, sesame, and rape oils. Linseed 
oil would be detected by its high iodine value and the bromide test; 
cotton seed oil by the Ilalphen colour reaction ; sesame oil by the 
Baudouin colour reaction ; rape oil by a low iodine value, in conjunction 
with a lower saponification value. 

The lower qualities of pumpkin seed oil serve as a burning oil. 


The seeds from the Indian pumpkin yielded 25 per cent of an oil, 
having the following characteristics (Hooper ] ) 


Oil— 


Specific gravity at 15° 0. 

0-920 

; 0-928 

Saponification value . 

. 195 7 ; 

190-2 

Iodine value .... 

. 120 0; 

129 0 

Reichert-Meissl value . 

0 43 ; 

0-52 

Fatly Acids — 



Insolublo acids + unsaponifiable 

. 94-97; 

9-4*7 per cent 

Titer test .... 

. 310°G. 

; 32° 0. 

Acid value of the specimen examined 

. 12-78; 

10 80 


For the oil from Cncurbita maxima , the “ squashed gourd ” of India 
had the following characteristics (Hooper J ) - 


Oil— 

•Specific gravity at 15° (-. 
Saponification value . 
fodino value 
Kcichort-Meissl value . 

Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble acids l unsaponifiablo 
Titer test 


0010; 0 020 
1010; 1071 

88-7 (?); 133 4 
0-47 ; 0 07 


04 3; 05 8 
32° C.; 38° C. 


OOLOCYNTH OIL 

French— Iluile de coloquinte. German— KoloquintcnsamenoL 
Italian— Olio di coloquwtida. 

t 

From the coloeynth seeds (Cilrulhis colocynthis , Am.) of Baluchistan 
17-8 per cent of oil are obtainable (Hooper 1 ). The <yl extracted (by 
means of carbon tetrachloride) from Algerian 2 seeds had to a slight 
degree the characteristic taste of the oils belonging to the Cttcwbilacew, 
Potrer and Moore 3 obtained from the seeds of Chlrullus colocynlhis , 
Schroeder, 12-7 per cent (by extraction with petroleum ether) of a clear 

1 Annual Repot t,, Indian Museum, 1907-1008, p. 13. 

2 Grimaldi and Prussia, Hull. Chun. Farm., 1909 (48), p. 93. 

11 Jonru. (’Item. Soc., 1910, 99. 
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pale yellow, optically inactive oil. f llie following characteristics were 
ascertained :— 


1 


| <■ 11mi i]<li ami 

I’nisM.i 

Oil — 

i Specific gravity at 15° (’ . 

at 20° (’ 


0 0280 

! (wafer at 20° ('. I) 



! Specific gravity at 100° (’ 

(watci at, ]5 ,J C l) 


0 8733 

Solidifying point. 


U ('. 

Saponification value . 

202 0 

101 7 

Iodine value 

120 3 

120 4 

Kciehert-Meissl value . 


0 32 

Butyro-rolractomcter— 



“ degrees ” at 15° (’ 


7.8 2 

„ at 25° (’ 


72 3 

„ at 40° t' 

Maunieno test (in Tortelh’s 


03 5 

apparatus) .... 


80 4 

Fatty Acids —• 

Insoluble acids-|- unsapontliable 
Specific gravity at 50° (’ . 

02 2 per cent 

00 72 per cent 


(water at 50° (' - I) 
Specific gravity at 100° . 

(water at 15° V -- I) 
Solidifying point . 

Melting point 
Neutralisation value 
Saponification value 
lodino value 

Iodine value of liquid tatty at ids 
Liquid fatty acids 
Solid fatty acids . . - 

Butyi s-rcfiaetomotei - 
“ degi-'os ” at 30' ( 
at 4(F (' 

„ at 4iV (' 


2<P (titer) 


0 8537 

20 2-27 2 
2!) 2-30 
102 0 
10.8 2 
121 
150 

50 2 per cent 
43 8 

50 7 

51 5 
4,8 3 


IWi .mil 

Mm tic 


1.80 7 
!2.i 


II -Slllll 


2!) f).fc! 
1 !)."> li 

i :i i ■ i 


Power and Moore isolated from the oil a phytosterol C., 0 Tl 14 O moltmjr 
at 159°-1(!0° (acetate melting at, 1(17"-170 3 ) having [a],,” +8d ’. 

The Algerian oil absorbed in Limche's test, after 3 days 5-22 per 
cent, and after 7 days 5-76 per cent, of oxygen. The acid value of the 
Baluchistan oil was b !! and that of the Algerian oil 2-7. 


IKFAN SEED OIL 1 

> 

French —Ilude d'ikpan. German- Ikpaimamend, 

Italian— Oho di semi di ikpan. 

This oil is obtained from the “ ikpan seeds” of Southern Nigeria, 
which are probably derived from one of the forms of water melon, 

1 Jhill. Imp. Inst., 19U7, 132, 133 ; 1908, 3Dti. 
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Cilrulliis vulgaris, common in West Africa. The seeds consist of 36 
parts of shells and 64 parts of kernels. The kernels yield 40 per cent 
of a pale yellow oil from which on standing some " stearine ” separates. 
The following characteristics have been ascertained — 


! Specific gravity nt 15° C. . 

Saponification value . 

| Iodine value .... 

| Insoluble fatty acids f unsaponifiable 
I Titer test of fatty acids 


II. 


| 


(M)l 84 
. 194-0 

. 1 (Mi 0 

. . Do D per cent 
. 1 3(3° V. 


0-922 

190*5 

107*0 


Throe other oils obtained from species of ('tfndlus, viz. Cilndlns 
naudin minis (Ilook), ('/Indlus ndijans, and an unidentified species from 
West Africa, were examined by Grannie ^ and bv Ileerinq and G) inane. 
1 he characteristics of the three oils are collated m the following table - 


Oil ilolll 


(' 

i.iuilmi,unis - i (' Vulg.ui', : 

1 

c s|». ( l**S (o i 

Oil— 




Yield of oil from seeds, per cent 

15 33 

15 33 

11 S 

Specific gravity at 15-15° C 


0 9143 

0 9158 

Solidifying point, 0 (\ 

- 7 

- 5 

115 

Melting point, ° (’. 


1 - 2° 

-5 

Saponification value 

203 1 

198 2 

195 (3 

Iodine value (Wijs) 

120-3 

123-7 

119 5 

Refractive. index at 20’ ('. 

1 4717 

1 4728 

.. 

,, „ at i rr c 



1 4751 

Unsaponifiable matter, per cent 

4*37 

1 34 

0 28 | 

Fatty Acid #— 

Insoluble acids j- unsa])onifiable 
per cent 


94-fi 

1 

95*9 

Solidifying point, 0 C. . . , 


22 

33 

Melting point, ° (’. 

32-34 

: 34-35 

34 

Neutralisation value . 

182 2 

19(3*2 

194 5 

Mean molecular weight 

308 3 

< 286*2 

285 8 

Iodine value 

104 0 

112*3 

122-3 

Refractive index at 40° 

1*4(547 

| 1 *4632 

j 

„ ,, at 45° (’. . [ 



1 4508 j 

KARRAS 

SEED 

OIL 

t 


This oil is obtained from the seeds of Acanthosinjm horrida , Welw. 4 
This species differs from all other plants belonging to the Cueurbitacerc 

1 Chan Raw, 1910, 182, 2(38. 2 find., 1910, 182. 

1 ('ban Znitrolblutt, 191 1 ( 11 .), 1742. 

4 Cp Dmter, Tia^’njilhinzn, 1901, S. 474. It. Mailocli, Fm/fos hot. Jahrbacher 
1888, S. 178. 
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ln r its want of leaves, The plant- covers the heights surrounding 
Wolfish Bay in hedges and shrubs rising to a height of from 3 to b feet. 
The kernels contain 47-8 per cent of a fatty oil. winch had the following 
characteristics : 1 — 

►Solidifying point, °(\ 

Molting point, “(!. 

Saponification value . 

Iodine value 

Refractive index at 20° ( 

Falty Acids — 

Solidifying point, °C. 

Melting point, ° C. 

Neutralisation value . 

Iodine \alue 

Refractive index at 40° ( 


BRYONY OIL 2 

Krench— Hade de vujne blanche. German— Zaun nibe uni . 
Italian— Oho di hnonia. 

The (poisonous) seeds of Bryonia diotm, belonging to the Cucur- 
b i facets, contain 23 0 percent of a viscous, reddish-yellow oil, having the. 
following characteristics : — 


Saponification value .... 193 0 

Reichert-Meissl value . . . .0(56 

Iodine value ..... 135 1 

J»utyro-rcfrat lometer, “ degrees ” at 25° 0. . 75-5 

40° C. . 67-2 


No hoxabroimde was obtained in the “Bromide test” (Vol. I. 
p. 175). 


WATER-MELON OIL 

French—// ade de paseque (hade de ciiromlle 3 ),hudc degros be raff (bereff). 
German — Wassennelonenol. Italian —Oho di citnuolo. 

• 

The seeds of Oucunus atrullus, L. (Cucurbita cilrullus , L.), yield 62 
per cent of kernel* containing 65-8 per cent of oil; hence the seeds 
contain 40*8 per cent of oil. 

Power and Sal way* however, found only 19 per cent of oil in the 

1 C. Grim me, ('hem Keene, 1910, 182. 

‘ A Diediiclis, (%■„, Kerne, 1912, 239. 

3 It should be noted that the name “huile de citiouille” would also apply to 
* 1 pumpkin seed oil.” 

4 Jinan. Antei. (Ikon, S»c 1910 (22), 36(f. 


-9 to - 11-5 
181 1 
ID) (i 
I 47(18 

. 2<> - M>° C. 

. 31-32 
. 179 8 

. 122 0 
1-4581 
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entire seed ; they obtained by expression 74 per cent of a light yellow- 
coloured oil, entirely devoid of fluorescence. This oil was optically 
inactive. The chemical composition of this oil was as follows :— 
Palmitic and stearic acids, as glycerides, 30 per cent; oleic acid, as 
glyceride, 25 per cent; and linolic acid, as glyceride, 45 per cent. Of 
the solid acids, stearic seems to preponderate. This oil also contained 
a small amount of phytosterol melting at 103 -161' C. Whereas (he 
composition of the oil closely resembles that of pumpkin seed oil, the 
phytosterol, although agreeing in its melting point with the phytosterol 
from the latter oil, has the composition t' 20 H; M O. 

A specimen of oil examined by ll'i/s 1 contained 1 - 2(1 per cent free 
fatty acids; it gave the characteristics recorded in the following tables:— 


Phi/siral mill Chemmil (Jkumchvnshcs if Wain-melon Oil 


| S|im*ilK* (li.it iL\ j S.ij huh fit at nm \ aim* 

L : 

A( '20 <' j Mm ms KOH. 


0 9100 180 7 

(watei -it. 4° I) i 

0-0233 2 

(water at 20° l) 101-8; 3 180 0 3 


0 0210 J 


Io*lim* \ .iliit* 


I’* i « crit 



118 


VVijs 


121 1 ; 2 121 8 ’ 


Pnwt’i anti Sul way j 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Adds 


Nilulils 

1’oiiit 

M*‘ll nitf Nenti.ilisiitum 
I’omt Nnrnlici 

SiijioiiiIk U ion 
\ .till*' 

Mo.'i, 
Molrt nl; 
I \\ t'ljdit 
| 

Tit or Test. 

Ml ; M(;i ms. M>li 

M-1 ms KOI| 

J 

| 

32 

34 l!)7 1 

107-1 

| 281-1 


loilllic 

\ulllr 


122-7 


The ml gives neither the Ilal/i/nni nor the BauJoin’ll reaction*. 


SENAT SEED OIL 

Cuciimm ('hale, L,, the senat, plant grown in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan as a cultivated plant (and also occurring widely as a weed), 
contains 30 to 38 per cent of a pale yellow oil, furnishing the following 
characteristics : 4 — 

1 Zeits f. Unted <1. Nahiys- v. UniUhnm., 1903 , 102 . 
a Expi eased oil. 3 Extracted oil. 

* Bull. Imp. Inst., 1913, f>6. 
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Oil— 

Specific gravity atM5'15° C.. . . . 0 921 

Saponification value . . . . .187-192 

Iodine value ...... 117-128*i> 

Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble aeuD | unsapomfiable . . . 96*0 

Titer test . * . . . . 30-3 


MELON SEED OIL 1 

French— Haile <Jc melon, hale de petit berajf (bereff). 
(lerman— Mclonenol. Italian- -Oho di ineJIone. 


Physical and Chemical Charm teristics of Melon Pent Oil 


Solidifying Point. 

•c. 

Melting Point 
“0. 

Sa pon ill cal ion 
\ulue 

Iodine Value 

f» 5 

5 

193 3 

1U1 5 


r Pln/snal ami ('henncnl C/iauiefnmites of the Insoluble, Fatty Acids 


Solid 

ilMiig Point 

Melting Poiut. 


" O. 

‘C 

30 

39 


Melon oil is obtained from the .seeds of (Jacturns tnelo, L , which 
iorm an article of commerce on the Slave ('oast and (fold Coast of 
West Africa. The seeds examined by Fevdler contained 43-8 per cent 
of oil. 

The specimen of oil examined had the acid value of 4-81. 

LidofJ describes a melon seed oil obtained m the south of Russia 
by expression. The oil is used for edible purposes, but is not an article 
of commerce. The numbers obtained by I/idojJ deviate so much from 
those given for both water-melon oil and melon seed oil that they have 
not been admitted into the tables. 11 is results are as follows :— 


Yjpld of oil by extraction . . . 29-4 per cent 

Specific gravity of the oil at 15*25° C. . 0 9270 

Saponification value .... 190*5 

Iodine value ..... 133*3 

Percentage of insoluble acids -f unsaponiiiablo 

matter ..... 95*3 per cent 

Iodine value of the fatty acids . .128 

Viscosity at 70° C. in Englcr’s apparatus 

(water-1) ..... 8-9 

Acid value of the sample . . . 1*37 


1 Zt.'its. f. (Intern, d. Xahrgs- u. (ienussm., 1903, 1025. 
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Liilnff also found a high acetyl value. His conclusion, that the pro¬ 
portion of hydroxy acids in the oil is large, must he accepted with reserve 
(cp. Veil. I. Chap. VI.). 

The oil from the seeds of Indian ('uemms ttaltrits (Hooper 1 ) has 
the following characteristics :— 

Oil — 

.Specific gravity at 15° C 

Saponification value . 

Iodine valtio 

Itoichert-Meissl value . 

Path/ .trait- 

Insoluble acids-| unsapoi 

Titer test 

Acid value of the specinu 


MAIZE Oil,, CORN OIL 

French- Hmle de mint, (leinian— .1/d/so/. Italian— Oho tie wins. 

Oho ih t/nfiilmro. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 10!), 170. 

The germs of the maize plant. Zm Mays. L., from which tins oil is 
obtained, are recovered, in the process of manufacturing starch, by 
sifting and winnowing from the starch granules in wlm h they are 
imbedded. The oil is therefore a by-product of starch and glucose 
works using maize (“ corn ") as their raw material. 

Formerly maize oil was obtained as a by-product in the alcohol 
distilleries. When the malted and crushed grain was allowed to 
ferment, the oil was laid bare and rose to the top in the fermentation 
vats. Before distilling off the alcohol, the oil was ladled off and pimlied 
in a crude fashion by washing, filtering, and “ settling.” Since, how¬ 
ever, the presence of the germ imparts an unpleasant flavour to the 
spirit obtained by fermentation, and the oil so recovered was very 
impure, and had a different character from oil expressed from the 
germs, the older process of fermenting the crushed grain lias been 
abandoned. At present the “corn” is first malted, then crushed, 
beaten up with water to a line pulp, and the germ separated from the 
starch by sieving. The isolated germs are then expressed like oleaginous 
seeds in hydraulic presses, in a dry condition the germs contain 53 
per cent of oil, and yield in practice about TO per cent. 2 The whole 
grain contains 4-10 per cent of oil. The cake, whirn results as a by¬ 
product in the expression of the germs, is sold as cattle food of somewhat 
inferior value. 

At the St. Louis Exhibition, 1904, the author saw a collection 
(arranged by the State of Illinois), demonstrating experiments made at 

1 Annual /trf/<ot, Indian Museum. 1907-190S, p. II}. 

- T. 13. Wsignei, in the .fount. ,S 'or. ('firm. Ind.. 1909, .‘342, state,s that the germ con¬ 
tains 20*<> per emit. 


. 0 924; 0 923 
1902; 190-9 
117 0; 118 5 
. 0 52 

nifiaMc . . 94 2 : 94 0 

. 35 5° C. 

■n examined . 11*5 
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the Agricultural Experiment Station of Illinois at Champaign, where 
for a number of years it. was attempted to produce two kinds of grain, 
one containing a large percentage of oil, and a second containing small 
percentages of oil The result of these experiments, which had been 
protracted during seven generations of seeds, is shown ill the following 
table ,— 


r 

Vp.ii. 

fit.tins containing 
High l*t icenUgi* 
ol Oil 

drains containing 

Low l>r< cnt.tg*) 
ol Oil 

1890 

1-70 

4 70 

1897 

4 73 

4 Of! 

1898 

5*15 

3 99 

1899 

r, a t 

3 82 

1 900 

6 10 

3 -95 

19<>! 

6 09 

3 13 

1902 

6-11 

3 91 

1903 

6 53 

2 '97 


Maize oil, if properly prepaied, is clear yellow m tolngiy and does 
not require relinmg for commercial purposes. If. however, the oil is 
badly prepared and allowed to stand in eontait with albuminoid 
matter so that, it- undergoes a process of fermentation, whereby con¬ 
siderable (juantuies of free fatly acids are produced (see Vol. 1. Chap. 
1.), it acquires a dark colour and becomes unsuitable for liglit-ejrhiiiiod 
soaps Such oil is therefore bleached in soap works in the same manner 
as linseed oil (p. 59). 

Freshly-prepared maize oil has a pale yellow or golden-yellowCnlom, 
and a distinctive, odour, its taste is pleasant at first, and recalls that 
of newly pound corn-meal. It is therefore possible to identity the oil 
by its taste alone. 

Fresh oil contains but small quantities of free fatty acids, whereas 
the ml recovered by the older processes from the fermentation vats 
was characterised bv a la rye amount, of free fat tv acids The solubilit ics 
of the oil in absolute alcohol, acetone, and glacial acetic acid, are collated 
in the following table, due to tfmith ■ 


Solulnlitj of Maize Oil m 100 \oluines of 

Absolut 

• Alcohol 

Acetone, coin hum < nil 

(Hat ml Acetic Anil 

* 




At 16° C 

^ At 63° C. 

At 16° C. 

At li>’ (' At ore. 

2 

13 

21 

3 9 


Maize oil is characterised by its high amount of unsaponifiable 
matter. <S 'puller 2 obtained 1-35 per cent, and Hart 3 1T>5 per cent. 

1 Journ. Sot. Chem. Iml., 1892, 505 2 J/ntgl. Vohjt , Journ., 2G4, 620 

3 Journ. Sor. Chem. Iml., 1894, 257, 
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of unsaponifiable matter. Hopkins found in a specimen of maize oil 
1-19 per cent of lecithin and 1-37 per cent of phytosterol. A sample 
of maize oil examined in the author’s laboratory gave even 2-32 per 
cent of unsaponifiable matter. 

The “ unsaponifiable ” consists of lecithin, and of an alcohol which 
was looked upon by earlier observers {Iloppe-SeyUr, Hopkins) as 
cholesterol. Since, however, purified crystals obtained by Gill and 
Tufts 1 from about 4 kilos of maize oil melted at about 138°-138-3° C., 
anil its acetate at 127-1° 0., the alcohol must be sitosterol. Konig 
ami Schluckebier 2 repeatedly rccrystalliscd maize oil “phytosterol” 
and obtained in the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth successive 
crops crystals of the melting points 139-6°, 140-8°, 140-4°, and 140-1° C. 
respectively. The last, crop of crystals gave an acetate melting at 
135-8° C., and after the third crystallisation at 137° C. 

Til the claidin test, maize oil, like cotton seed oil, yields a mass of 
buttery or pasty consistence. The viscosity of maize oil has been 
stated by Winfield to be at 20° C. 9-79-10-7 times that of water. Taking 
the viscosity of rape oil at 100, the viscosity of maize oil work's out at 
70-4-70-65. 

The saturated fatty acids in maize oil amount, according to Hopkins, 
to 4-55 per cent; Tolman and Munson, however, obtained 7-44 per cent 
of solid fatty acids by the lead-salt-ether method. Hence, Valle and 
Gibson's statement that, the mixed fatty acids consist of 27-74 per cent, 
solid fatty acids and 72-26 per cent liquid fatty acids, can onlv be 
explained by the fact that the solid acids had not been completely 
exhausted with ether. This is confirmed by the further statement 
that the separated solid fatty acids still absorbed 51-23 per cent, of 
iodine. 

According to Vo lie ami Gibson the solid fatty acids consist of 
palmitic, stearic, and arachidic acids, but considering that Ilchoer and 
Mitchell found no stearic acid in maize oil, this statement stands in 
need of confirmation. Linolenic acid seems to be absent, since no 
ether-insoluble brominated glycerides could be obtained; nor did 
Hopkins 3 find any linusie acid amongst the products of oxidation. 
The liquid fatty acids contain considerable proportions of lmolic acid 
(Lewkowilsch , see Vol. I. Chap. VIII. p. 563). The liquid fatty acids 
may be considered as consisting of a mixture of linolie and oleic acids. 
Small quantities of volatile fatty acids used to occur in commercial 
ods, as was evidenced by the high Reichert values of specimens obtained 
from fermentation processes. At present, however, the commercial 
maize oils being prepared exclusively by the modern process are devoid 
of volatile acids. 4 The high acetyl value Lewkowitsch found, viz. 
7-8-8-75, was due to the same cause, although to some extent at least 
the large amount of unsaponifiable matter may account for it. 

1 Journ. Amer. Chem. Sor., 1903, 251. 

2 Zeds, f Untcrs. i(. Nahigs• u. (icnmsm., 1908 (xv.), G52. 

•* Joiith. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1899, 948. 

4 One sample of “ distillery oil ” stated to have yielded S8‘21 per cent insoluble acids 
+ unsaponifiable, had the high Reichert value of 9’9. 
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Maize oil is a representative type of a semi-drying oil; it has some¬ 
what better drying powers than cotton seed oil, but differs fiom the 
latter in that it is not oxidised with equal energy, when finely sub¬ 
divided on cotton waste, although it “ beats " with sufficient rajiiditv 
to render it dangerous as a lubricating oil (op Vol. 111. Chap. XV.). 
In the Lirache test two samples of maize oil of different origin gained 
5-97 and 5-19 per cent in seven and ten days respectively. 1 

Xo decided drying properties are imparted to maize oil by sub¬ 
jecting it to the process of “ boiling," or by file addition of dners 
If, however, a current of air is passed through the oil at 150° if 
acquires, on addition of manganese borate, some drying propoities. 
and a thin film of the oil so treated spread on lead dries in from ten 
to twenty hours to a viscous mass. 

When cotton seed oil is lower in price than maize oil, the latter 
is extensively adulterated with cotton seed oil. Although it is easy 
to differentiate puro manic oil from pure cotton seed oil, the detection of 
a small proportion of maize oil in cotton seed oil by chemical tests is 
at present impossible. Gill anil Tnfln are of the opinion that it may 
tie feasible to detect cotton seed oil in maize oil by the melting point of 
the .acetate of the alcohol isolated from (lie nnsaponiiiable matter. 
From pure cotton seed oil, after m-rystallising the acetate six times, 
crystals of the melting point 120°-121' 0. were obtained from a mixture 
of ‘90 per cent of cotton seed oil and 10 per cent of maize oil crystals 
melt mg at 121 5 -122 5" (and from a mixture of fit I per cent of cot ton 
seed oil and 20 per cent of maize oil crystals melting at 121 -125 
whereas crvsl als from pure maize oil melted at 127-1 0. Since, however. 
Bowei anil Winin' obtained sitostcryl (phytostcrvl) acetate inciting at 
125 -121° 0. from cotton seed nit, further confirmation of the reliability 
of the " sitosterol test " is required. In the present state of our know¬ 
ledge tj>» Ualpheti colour test (in which the colour of maize oil remains 
unchanged) and a higher titer test of the fatty acids than 20 (!., must 
bo relied upon as indicating the presence of cotton seed oil. 

Well-refined maize oil is used for edible purposes (salad oil). Sime 
its “ grainy " taste is objectionable, the edible quality is mostly mixed 
with edible cotton oil and other edible oils Maize oil is also used m 
the manufacture of margarine—" oleo-margarme. ” of the United 
States—as also in the manufacture of compound lard (replacing cotton 
seed oil). Such maize oil as cannot be employed for edible purposes 
is used chiefly in making soft soap, for which it. is eminently suitable. 
A cotton “ softener ” largely used in the United Stales contains maize 
oil soft soap. For hard soaps of acceptable quality maize oil is not 
suitable. » 

The maize industry has assumed enormous dimensions in the United 
States on account of the extensive manufacture of glucose ; conse¬ 
quently the amount of maize oil, which is the by-product, of this indust ry, 
has also reached enormous quantities. 2 Very large amounts of maize 

1 II. Winfield, Inauy. Jiissert., New Yotk, 1899. 

2 Cp. T. B. Wagner, “The American Industry of Corn Products, " Journ. Soc 

Ind., 1909, 342 ; also W. P. Kaufmann, “ Maize Products, and Maize Starch and it'' 
Products,” Journ. Soc. C'hem. Ind., 1910, 527. 
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oil are also imported, from the Argentine and are beginning to c ome in 
from the south of Africa. Large quantities of maize reach this c ountry 
for browing purposes; maize oil is recovered therefrom in not in¬ 
considerable quantities as a by-product, although a great portion of 
the germs is sold as cattle food. 

To indicate the extent to which maize oil has been employed in 
Europe for soap-making, the following statistical data may be quoted :— 

Corn Oil — Fifyort* fmm the. United Side., vf America, 1902 -1912 


1 ear 

< iiillons 

Value 

Doll.UH 

1902 

■1,266,398 

1,769,370 

1903 

3,778,035 

1,167,193 

1901 

8,222,875 

998,618 

1905 

8,108,917 

890,937 

1906 

3,883,251 

1,172,206 

1907 

3,568,571 

1,411,556 

1908 

2,717,801 

1,052,310 

1909 

2,656,703 

1,293,580 

1910 i 

1,228,188 

643,392 

1911 

2,751,825 

1,578,605 

1912 j 

2,591,116 

1,526,931 


(It is noteworthy that in consequence of the lower prices of cotton 
oil ruling in the years 1902 and 190.'!, the import of maize oil into 
this country almost ceased in those years.) Lower qualities are used 
as a burning oil. The oil has also been recommended for lubricating, 
but on account of its gumming properties it. cannot be usefully employed 
for this purpose. Notwithstanding many statements to the contrary, 
maize oil cannot, be used as a paint oil on account of the poor drying 
properties which paints prepared with this oil possess. It found, 
however, extensive employment in the United .Slates for the manu¬ 
facture of vulcanised maize oil, before soya bean oil took its place. 


TOMATO SEED OIL 

french —Huile ie tomato. German— Tomatosamenul. 

Italian —Olio di pomodoro. • 

In view of the large quantities of tomato seeds (frqjn Lycopersicvm 
esculentum. Mull) obtainable as a by-product in the manufacture of 
tomato pulp, it is not unlikely that the preparation of this oil will be 
undertaken commercially in Italy. Thus in the province of Parma 
alone 13,000 tons of tomatoes were treated in 1908, 1 yielding about 
3000 tons of seeds containing 18 per cent of oil. Indeed, several 
proposals have been made to that effect. 

1 R Aceoma/zo, ISIndustna clti/nica, 1910, 360. 



The following characteristics were ascertained by Battaglia 1 and 
by J. Koch : 8 — , 



Kurils 

Battaglia 

Oil— 



.Specific gravity. 

0-920 

0-922 

Solidifying point. 

below - 12° C. 


Saponification value. 

183 0 

190-4 

Iodine value. 

117-8 

100 9 

Rcichert-Meissl valuo. 

0 22 


IJnsaponifiable. 

2 08 per cent 


Butyro-refractometcr “ degrees ” at 40° (A 

03 


Fatty Acids — 



Insoluble fatty acids-)- unsaponifiablo 


95 1 

Melting point (capillary tube) . 

20° to 29° C 


Neutralisation value. 

199 5 


Iodine valuo. 

129 0 

1120 

Refractive index. 


I 473 


Battaglia identified amongst the fatty acids, niyristic, stearic, oleic, 
and linolic acids. 


rERSIMMON SEED OIL :i 

French —Huilede plaque in i n ic.r dc Virgiuie. Orman— DaltrljijhiuiunioL 
Italian -—Olio di dtaspho 

For tables of characteristics see p. 171. 

This oil is obtained from the seed of Dmpt/io* ciignnuiia, L 4 It 
has a brownish-yellow colour ; its taste and smell lccall that of aiachis 
oil produced by expression in the hot. 

The oil contains 9-11 per cent of solid acids of the mean molecular 
weight 298, and 85 5 per cent of liquid acids of the mean molecular 
weight 285. No arachidic acid could be detected amongst the solid 
acids. 


l . Acs- Cmps yra.t, 1901, 135. 

2 Jafi+esb. d. Vcrsnchs <1. k UartnnIr/nunfit. Jui - I'.IO'I', Dalilem. 

3 N. .T. Lane, Jo\nn. »S toe. ('/ii’di /nil, 1905, 390 

4 With regard ip studies on tin: iipenmg of peihinunons Ironi the Virginian and 
Japanese species (Dn^pyro* Kata) cp. Bigelow, (lore and Howard, Jonni. Aincr, Chew. 
Xhr., 1906 (28), 688. 
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Specific. 

Gravity 

Solid if \ nig 
Toint 

Melting 

Point. 

SajKNiilieation 
\ al ue 

Iodine 

Value 

At 15 * C. 

’C. 

°C. 

M grins. 
KOJ1 

Per cent. 

0 Mi 137 

_ 

- 11 

-6 

188 

116 8 


Physical and Cl,cmi.nl Clwaetmdics of the Insolulde Fatlg Jcuh 


Insoluble 
Acids 
! -Pl’iisa- 
pomlidblc. 

SjiccHlc 
Gia\ity 

i Solidi- 
1 f>”'g 

1 Point 

Melting 

Point 

Neutralisa¬ 

tion 

Value 

Mean 
Mole< ulai 

"'.-mu 

Iodine Value 

of 1 lt|llUl 

Fatty At ids 

Pci cent 

AU5*C 

i *C. 

'C. 

Mgrnis. 

KOIJ 



95‘9 

0 90 13 

20 2 
(Titer 
Test) 

1 

20'2 

192 7 

291 5 

134-186 


WHEAT OIL 

French —Unite de hie. (.ierman— Weizenkernol. 

Italian--Oho di tjernti di tjnino. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 175. 

Wheat ml is contained in the «imis of the wheat crams to the 
extent of 12-5-17 5 per cent (1 to 1-8 per cent of the whole pram). 
One ton of perms yields about 280 lbs. of oil. 1 

In the fresh state the oil is pale yellow and has the characteristic 
odour of wheat meal, it is lft,soluble m absolute alcohol in the cold, 
but dissolves m 30 parts of hot absolute alcohol. At 05° C. it is soluble 
m an equal volume of placial acetic acid 

The ml easily turns rancid (most likely owing to the presence of 
an enzyme; ep. " Hire Oil") and thereby becomes dark brown. A 
freshly extracted specimen contained 5-65 per cent of free fatty acids 
(calculated to oleic acid) ; after one year the same sample contained 
13-86 per cent. Oils from different kinds of perms behave differently 
(cp. the numbers piven in the tables). ♦ 

The specimen examined by Frankfurter and Hardiin / contained 
2 per cent of lent Inn and 2-5 per cent of sitosterol The hiph percentage 
of both lecithin and alcohol shows the relationship of this oil to maize 
oil. 

This oil is not identical with wheat-meal oil (cp. p. 21)3). 

1 (.'hem, Kent,-. 1904, 12S. 





Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Wheat Oil 
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DATURA OIL, THORN APPLE SEED OIL 

French— Huile de datum. (himm—Sleclm pfeld, Datmad. 

Italian —Olio di stramonio. 

Hie air-dried seeds of Datura Btramonunu, L. {thorn apple), contain 
a fatty oil, winch occurs therein to an extent of 25 per cent (Clor:) ; 
16-7 per cent (Holde) ; 18-7 per cent (Meyer and Bar). 

The oil prepared by //. Meyer and II. Beer lias a light yellow-greenish 
colour and a characteristic smell. At 2(8 0. it thickens without, how¬ 
ever, solidifying. After standing for a prolonged time in the cold a 
small amount of “ stearinc ” melting at 00° C. separated out. The 
acid value of the .specimen examined by II. Mei/cr and II. Beer was 8-1. 

(Uraxl first, isolated from this oil (margaricj datum' acid, C 17 U 31 0 2 , 
and although its existence was doubted 1 and it was looked upon as a 
mixture 2 * 4 of acids of molecular weight from 280 to 291, its individuality 
and occurrence m datura oil has been placed beyond doubt by Meyer 
and Ilcer}' 

The approximate composition of the fatty acids m datura oil is, 
according to these authors, as follows :— 

Palmitic acid 
I )aturic acid 
< )leic acid 
Linolic acid 

It, would appear that small quantities of fatty acids of a molecular 
weight exceeding 320 are also present. Neither stearic acid nor linolcnic 
acid nor any volatile acids could be detected. The oil contains further 
1-01 per cent of unsaponifiable matter, yielding a phytosterol melting 
after reciystallisation at 128° C. 

When heated to 50"' C. in a thin layer for thirteen hours, the oil 
forms a firm skin , at the ordinary temperature it only begins to show 
signs of drying after 35 days. 

The viscosity of the mi in Eiiyler's viscosimeter is 9 compared 
with water at 20° (A 


10 0 per ra nt 
2-5 
02-0 
15 0 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Datura Oil 


Speri tie(!ia\ it) 
at 15"C. 

Solidifying Point 

Saponitiration J 
Value M pc i ms. 
IvOH 

Iodine Value 
Pei rent 

vet 

0 0228 




Cioez 1 

0-9175 

thickens at -15° 

180 

113 

* Hold.) 

0-029 

„ -12° 

202 

113-2 

Meyer and Beer 


1 Holde, Miff. (I Koimjl. Tech I V/ nuchs. , 1902, 20 (2), 66. Cp. also If/id., 

1903, f>9 

- lie i icfite, 1905, 1252. 3 Monats/i.f Che in., 1910 (31), 1239. 

4 Ann. de chim. et dephys., 1892 (27), 551. 
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The oil from Datum metel which furnishes the mete] nuts,” known 
to the natives of East Africa for their medicinal properties, 1 has been 
described by F. Suzzi . 2 The seeds contain 15-27 per cent of a pale 
yellow oil having a peculiar odour and an unpleasant taste. Buzz: 
gives the following characteristics 


Oil— 

Specific gravity at 15° C. 

0 0225 

Solidifying point 

12-15° C 

Saponification value 

IDS 1 

Iodine value 

. 11(12 

Man mem* test 

71 ,H° (’. 

Fatly Acids — 

Solidifying point (titer test) . 

22-3° (’. 

Neutralisation value . 

. m-i 

Saponification valuo . 

196 

Mean molecular weight 

286 2 


The oil gives neither the Iltilphen nor the Bumjoain test. It is 
used as a burning oil m lirvthrea (Italian East Africa), 


HKKCIIWt OIL 

French —Hulk tie [tune, plrninn— Buclfehenwl. 

Italian Oho di, Jtitjtjm. 

For tables of characteristics see p. ITS. 

Beechnut oil is obtained from the fruit of the red beech-tree, Ftujux 
sill eat tea, 1,. The fruit consists of 33 per cent, of husks and 67 per cent 
of kernels , the latter contain 13 per cent of oil The oil is prepared 
in small installations on the Continent, as obviously it cannot be 
obtained in large quantities. (A patent 3 was taken out m this country 
as early as 1713 for the manufacture of beechnut oil, but at present 
the oil is not. produced in this country.) The cold-drawn oil obtained 
from the shelled kernels is of pale yellow colour and free from unpleasant 
taste. Tills quality of oil is used for culinary purposes, whereas that 
expressed at a higher temperature is employed as burning oil. 

Beechnut oil is*stated to be used as an adulterant of almond oil ; 
its presence may be detected by determining the iodine value of the 
sample. 

1 The seeds contain hyoscyamme and scopolamine (E. Schmidt, Arch. d. Phaivi., 
1910 (248), 641. 

- I Semi oleosi e gh oh. Published foi the Milan Exhibition, 1906. 

•* Aaron Hill, English patent 893, 1713. 
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KAPOK OIL 


French— lluile de hi pock ; huile de capoquier. German— Kapokol. 

Italian—Olio di kapok. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 180. 

Kapok oil is obtained by expressing the seeds of Enodendion 
unfractuosum, ]).(}.( = Bombax pentandrum, L. ), and Bombax Ceila 
(-Bombax malabaricum , D.O.). Both trees arc indigenous to the 
tropics. E. unfractuosum grows in great profusion in the East and 
West Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, lndo-Clnna (Cochin-China 
and Cambodja), Mexico, the Antilles, Guiana, and Africa (Madagascar, 
Senegal, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Nigeria). 1 In Nigeria the 'tree is 
known as “ cotton tree ” and “ silk cotton tree.” The seeds are of the 
size of peas; they are enclosed in a hard black shell, forming about 
40 per cent of the seeds. The plant is related to the cotton plant, 
the hairs covering the fruit resemble cotton, although they have neither 
the strength nor the staple of the latter. 2 Kapok hair is used as a 
substitute for horse-hair in upholstery (for tilling mattresses, cushions, 
life-belts, etc.). 

The seeds are free from hairs, hence they do not oiler the same 
difficulty which cotton seed presents to the seed-crusher. A light 
crushing between rollers and winnowing through sieves, assisted by 
a- current of air, separates the husk from the kernel. The seeds have 
the following average Composition ' - 


Oil . 

Water 
Ash . 

i oide fibic . 
Albuminoids 
Carbohydrates, etc. 


24-20 per rent 
11 So 
fi 22 
211 HI 
18 92 
15 90 


Kapok seed is expressed on a commercial scale in Holland; the 
yield of the oil from the whole seed is 17-8 per cent on a manufacturing 
scale. 

The oil has a greenish-yellow colour and a not unpleasant taste 
and odour. 

The ^umbers given in the table of characteristics in the last edition 
of this work 3 show very great differences, especially as regards the 
saponification and iodine values. The Reichert value as also the 
Acetyl value given by Philippe appear so extraordinary that the 
author’ considered it best to ignore them in this present table of 
characteristics. Kenewed examination of the oil is desirable. 


1 Cp. M. Mncke, Tier Pjlanzw, 1908, 290, 305 , “Kapok ami its Cultivation,” Bull. 
Imp, Inst., 1911, 121. 

1 Journ. Soc. Art h, 1893, 1030 ; Jo urn. Soc. Chem /«</., 1891, 147. 
a Vol. II. p. 142. 
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The mixed fatty acids consist, according to Philippe, of 30 per cent 
of solid fatty acids, and 70 per cent of liquid fatty acids (determined 
by the lead-salt-ether method). The solid acids consist exclusively 
of palmitic acid. On standing, kapok oil, like cotton seed oil, 
deposits “ stearme.’’ The great resemblance of kapok oil to cotton 
sued oil is further accentuated by the groat similarity of the colour 
reactions of the two oils. Thus kapok oil gives with nitric acid a 
similar reaction to that which cotton seed oil shows; in the case of 
kapok oil the tint, is stated to he more greenish-brown than reddish- 
brown. The most characteristic colour reaction of cotton seed wi¬ 
the lhlphr.it test -is also given by kapok oil. This fact dcscivcs 
attention oil the path of the analyst. It. should, however, he distinctly 
noted that a sample of kapok oil extracted by the author from genuine 
seeds of Iiiiodendion aiifraetuosvm did not exhibit, the Ihilplien reaction. 
Perhaps this may be due to the oil having stood before testing about 
thirteen months. 

Kapok oil is used in its home for edible purposes. Seeds imported 
from Java are crushed in Holland, and the oil is used for soap-making 
as a substitute for cotton seed oil. Attempts have been made in 
Marseilles to crush Kapok seed. 

The oil is easily saponified and is thrown out of the paste by salt 
solution. 1 


COTTON SEED OIL 

Trench ^Ilndc de coton. Herman— Baumirollsmnenol, Coltnnol. 

Italian— Olio di enlone. 

For Ltbles of characteristics see pp. 183-190. 

Cotton seed oil is expressed on a very large scale from the seeds 
of the various kinds of the cotton tree, Gossypimn. The species culti¬ 
vated extensively in the United States is (Umypium hirsutum, L. 
(“ Upland cotton ” covered with “ linters ”), whereas the plant grown 
m the Sea Islands and in Egypt is Gossypium harlmdeiise, L. During 
the last decade East India (Bombay) seed, as also Levantine (Smyrna, 
Mersyne, Alexandretta), Brazilian 2 (Maranhao. Savanilla, Pernambuco), 
Peruvian (Payta), Russian (Samarkand, Ferghana), 3 and West African 
(NigeriaJ seed has come into the European markets. The Indian 
species are generally assumed to be G. neglectum and G. arboreuni, but 
it should be pointed out that they are not well defined. 

5 Cp. E. B'uitonx, ,, 1910, 1328. 

- Cotton in Hr n/il is elnelly grown in the Koitheen Slides— IVnmmbiioo, (Vara, 
Bel gipe, Marallkao, Kio Urande tie Norte; Middle Slides. -San Paulo, 11 1 line (leraes, 
H 10 de Janeiro. 

3 In the Ferghana district the production of cotton seed oil lias readied the 
dimensions of a considerable industry. Ill the year 1902 theie were already - 1 \ seed- 
crushing mills, in the year 1908 there* were opened file innie oil mills, intended to pro¬ 
duce about 29 tons of oil per day 111 1911 there were ill active operation. 30 nulls 
(see p. 192). Cotton cake is exported from Russia to the continent of Europe. 
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2 Of these there were taken b$ Holland, 6 030,_*27 , France ; Ocinianj, 4,< 121 , Me'ico, 3.1'V«i,S40 ; Great BriUtn, 2.422 118 , ltal>, 2,221,140 
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The following table gives the results of the official census, published 
by the United States Government:— 


Number ot active establishments 
Seed, crushed 
Quantity, tons . 

Cost . . 

Average cost per ton 
Average crush per establishment, tons 
Crude pioduets :— 

Total value. . . 

Average value per establishment . 
Oil— 

Quantity, gallons 
Value ... 

Average value per gallon 
Meal and cake— 

Quantity, tons 
Value . 

Average value per ton 
Hulls - 
Quantity, tons 
Value 

Average value per ton 
Lintors — 

Quantity, pounds 
Value 

Average value per pound . 


HOD 

717 

357 

3,k27,:ioo 
878,112,000 
820 41 

4,7:11 

3.345,400 ; 
$51,870,000 
815 51 
4,000 

2,47*3,400 
828,033,000 
811 - 00 
0,045 

8107,5118,000 

8 ElIl.OOO 

809,311,000 

807,000 

$42,412,000 
8119,000 

158,328,500 
855,328,000 

80 35 

133,817,800 

831,342,000 

80 23 

03,325,700 

$21,391,000 

80-23 

1,074,500 
840,103,000 
824 18 

1,300,000 

827,707,000 

820-42 

884,400 

810,031,000 

818-13 

1,200,200 

87,711,000 

80-08 

1,213,000 

85,589,000 

84-01 

1,100,200 

3,180,000 

82-73 

175,512,100 

$4,000,000 

80 023 

117,703,000 
84,013,000 

80 030 

57,272,000 

81,801,000 

80-031 


It will be seen that the figures given in this tabic are not identical 
with those given in table, p. 183 , this is partly due to the fact that the 
foregoing table refers to the years ending December. 

The several States in which cotton seed oil is grown and crushed 
are, arranged in the order of their production, the following :—Texas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Florida. All the other States together produce less than Florida, whose 
production is quite insignificant compared with that of Texas. 

Comparatively small quantities of American seed are exported, 
as may be gathered from the table, which states the quantities of cotton 
seed imported by the United Kingdom during the last ten years :— 



Cotton tired intjiio)ted In/ the United Kno/dom 
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The bulk of the Egyptian cotton seed comes to England. Thus 
out of 457,766 tons shipped from 1st September 1906 to 31st August 
1907, 382,542, tons were sent to England. The quantities of Egyptian * 
seed received in the several porta are stated in the following table 


Egyptian Cotton Seed shipped, 1910-1911 


To 

Tons 

England .... 

WO, 218 

English Dependencies in the. Mediteiranean . 

10 

English Dependencies m the East 

60 

Germany 

2-10,190 

China and the East 

349 

United States of America 

24 

Eranee 

30,219 

Gieeee 

OS 

Holland 

051 

Italy . . . . 

13 

Wassana ... 

2 

Portugal .... 

2 

Turkey .... 

no 


Total . X01,8f>8 


The re-oxport of seed from the United Kingdom is quite insignificant; 
it reached in 1906-1907 only 350 tons per annum. 

The quantity of cotton seed oil exported from the United Kingdom 
is comparatively small, most of the cotton seed oil being consumed 
at home. The cotton seed oil exports arc detailed in the following 
tables:— 


Cotton Seed Oil exported from the b rutal Kingdom 


To 

l"in 

I'Ml 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tuikev .... 
United States of Ameiica 

1,500 

1,040 

! 1,102 
383 

7,050 

1,835 

Gei many 

3,897 

3,501 

2.050 

Holland .... 

0,290 

4,537 

i 4,100 

Belgium .... 

3,024 

3,981 

| 3,917 

K(?ypt .... 

213 

25 

307 

Morocco .... 

155 

477 

677 

French West Africa 

1,303 

1,552 

2,123 

1,296 

Other foieign countries . 

1,789 

1,580 

British possessions . 

901 

1,420 

902 

Total . 

27,322 

20,500 

j« 17,190 


[Table 
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Physical and Chemical Character istics of Cotton Seed Oil—continued 
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The importations of cotton seed into France are stated in the 
following table :— 


Year. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


Tone. 

50,125 

40,959 

44,747 

30,158 

20,112 

35,502 

35,540 

38,548 

34,130 

32,340 

23,592 

30,550 


The French imports and exports of cotton seed oil are summarised 
in (lie following table : - 


\ fill 

1 1111)01 Is 

K\|ioil- 

j" 

Mrlii< Ions. 

-MHucTo 

1900 

19,301 

1834 

1901 

42,595 

1880 

1902 

23,337 

1425 

1903 1 

21,005 

1190 

1904 

23,272 

809 

1905 

42,072 

1942 

1900 

37,129 

2288 

1907 ! 

34,000 

2002 

1908 

40,749 

2580 

1909 : 

23,959 

2800 

1910 

3'900 

1027 

1911 

9,202 

053 


In Germany cotton seed is expressed especially for the production 
of edible cotton seed oil for margarine, and this manufacture is confined 
to the north of Germany (Bremen, Northern Rhine). The cotton seed 
is imported from Egypt, from South America (Peru, Brazil), and 
latterly also from Bombay. 

The growth of imports into Germany from 1908 to 1911 is shown in 
the following table :— 


a Colton Heed imported mto German j 


Year. 

1908 . 





Tons 

52,528 

1909 . 





93,428 

1910 . 





. 106,232 

1911 





. 155,785 

1912 . 





. 214,097 
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In view of the rapidly increasing imports of cotton seed into Germany 
the following details may prove of interest :— 


Kiom 

i"il 

i"U 

Evypt . 

137,430 

192.070 

Brazil 

3,r>os 

2.479 

United Staten of Ameiica 

1 2,907 

10,917 


Germany imports cotton seed oil chiefly from this country and the 
United States of America. The imports from the latter countiv 
amounted in 1911 to metric tons and in 1912 to 25,(100 metiie 

tons. 

In Trieste cotton seed oil is being produced from Egyptian seed. 

During the latter years cotton seed is also crushed in Turkestan : 
most of the seedlings of the cotton plant have been imported from 
Egypt and the United States of America (" upland " seed) All the 
oil produced in Turkestan is consumed locally. 

According to the latest available census of the United States Govern¬ 
ment there were in operation m 1911 the following numbers of cotton 
seed nulls :—United States, 870; England, 25. Egypt, 7 (consuming 
about 105,000 tons of seed out of a total production of 750,000 tons) . 
India, I (consuming about 10,000 tons a year out of a total production 
of 200,000 tons); Russia, 30; France, 5, Germany, G, Mexico, 5; 
China, 10 1 ; Peru, 15 ; Brazil, 27 | other countries, 15. 

Cotton seed is covered with woolly hails, yielding the well-known 
cotton fibre. In the case of Egyptian, Sea Island, ami Jamaica cotton 
seed, this fibre is easily removable by means of suitable debating 
machines, so that the seed can be crushed and pressed without previously 
removing the husk, in the case of American upland seed, of Smyrna 
(Levant) seed, and especially of Bombay seed, the cotton fibre so 
tenaciously adheres to the husk that the usual deluding machines 
are unable to remove the whole of the hairs ; notably in the case of 
Bombay seed, a fine “ down ” adheres to the husk. Such seeds arc 
decorticated in decorticating machines (“ hullers ”) before crushing, 
and the kernels (“ meats ”) are separated from the husks by means of 
another set of machines f* meats and hull separators”). Chemical 
processes for removing the “down” are resorted to less frequently. 
The principle Underlying these chemical processes is the same that is 
made use of in carbonising “ union ” (wool and cotton) rags, 2 Another 
process 3 consists in treating with alkalis and molasses^md then allowing 
to ferment; the hulls are stated to separate readily from the kernels. 

An examination made in the author's laboratory of various kinds 
of seeds yielded the following results :— 

l t A consideiabie amount of cotton seed oil is shipped from China to Australia, thus 
displacing oil pieviously shipped from this cmintiy. 

2 Cp. J. J. Green, Knglish patent 12,539, 1902. 

3 Cp. United States patent 095,470, 
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Oil contained in Colton Seeds ( Leivlcowitsdi) 






Oil lion) 


Kind of Seed 


Husks, 

Pei cent 




Pei cent 



Husks 





Pei cent 

Pei tent 

(“ Hulls 
Per ((Mil, 

I Mai anliAO 

58*8 

41 “2 

21 54 

86 0 

0 9 

it. 

59 *8 

40*2 

20 89 

3-1 7 

0-4 

Coromandel 



16 



Egypt Lin (1899) . 

b0*0 

40*0 

21-98 

37 -t 1 


(1IIIHJ) . 

60 06 

40*2 

2 > 98 

88-7 

0-67 

Mcrsync 

M*4 

51-8 

18 <)7 

87 14 

1 2 

Bombay 

61 0 

49 0 

20 56 1 

89 28 

1 OS 

American Upland 



2 t 16 



.Jamaica 

60 0 

40 0 

2.5 6 

SOM 

0-87 

Pci 11 




« 



It mil lu> soon that the Levantine (Mersy ne,) seed yields I lie lowest 
percentage, ot oil. In tins connection, it is noteworthy that seed of 
Anienean and Egyptian origin grown at Bokhara eontams only 17-5 
])<t rent of oil. 2 

A distinction must be made between decorticated and undecoi treated 
seeds. Undceorticated seeds are chiefly mushed in England, France, 
and (let-many from Egyptian, Bombay, and also Smyrna seeds, wheieas 
the vast majoritv of 11 it- American upland seed is crushed in the de¬ 
corticated state. Also Bombay seed is decorticated in some establish¬ 
ments before crushing. 

The kernels are permeated with cells containing deep bl own colouring 
matter; heme the crude cotton seed oil running from the hydiaiilie 
jircsses has a mby-ml to almost blank colour. 

Cotton seed cake made from decorticated seed contains as a rule 
about 5 tier cent of oil. The husks which remain in the cake are not. 
deti intent til to the cattle as long as the “ lion-fuzzy ” variety of seed 
is used. The fuzzy-seeded varieties should not he employed m the 
undeoorticated state for the production of rakes as the small fibres 
form "balls” in the stomach of the cattle. The, ‘'decorticated" 
cakes are usually ground to meal ; in this form cotton meal is largely 
imported from the. United States, especially by the Continent. Such 
cotton meal usually contains 10 per cent of oil. As this meal is as a rule 
light-coloured, attempts have been made (especially on the Continent) 
to “ bleach ” inferior meal by adding small quantities of borax, etc. 

1 This is somewhat high ; the avciage peieentage of Bombay seed is nearer 18 per 
cent. Op. Wagner and Clement, Zeits. f (Inters. d. Nahrtjs- n. Gnitissm., 1908, \vi. 117. 
(Seed from Madras, 17*41 percent; Bombay, 17*06 ; Central Provinces, 19*05 percent , 
United Provinces, 19*89 per cent.) 

2 For a method of “Rapid Determination of Oil m Cotton Seed Products” by 
C. H. Herty, F. B. Stem, and M. Orr, see Jourti. hid . and. Eny. (Ikon., 1909, 76. 

VOL. II. O 
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Thus “ White ” American meal is prepared. Withers and Ray 1 show 
that, pyrophosphoric acid is not. the cause of the toxic properties which 
have been observed in some cakes. 

The. depth of the colour of crude cotton oil depends in the first 
instance on the state of freshness of the seed. The American seed, 
which is to a large extent crushed immediately after having been 
harvested, yields a crude oil of much paler colour than that of crude oil 
obtained in England, France, and Germany from Egyptian and other 
seed. The palest Egyptian or Indian crude oil is obtained from freshly 
arrived seed. When the seed is stored for several months if undergoes 
some deterioration (“ heating,” which may also occur during the 
voyage); hence, the crude oil obtained from Egyptian seed in duly and 
August lias the darkest colour. 

In the American trade three grades of crude cotton seed oil are 
recognised, viz. " prime,” “ choice,” and “ off ” qualities. The follow¬ 
ing arc the, recognised definitions of these three grades 

“ Prime crude cotton seed oil must be made from sound decoiticated 
seed, must be free from water and foots, and must be sweet, m flavour 
and odour. It should produce prime summer yellow oil when refined 
with caustic soda, with a loss in weight not exceeding 9 per cent. Should 
the loss in refining be greater than 9 per cent, but the oil obtained be 
still of prime summer yellow grade (and it cannot be rejected by the 
buyer), the price must be. reduced by a corresponding amount.’' 

“ Chinee mule oil must be manufactured from sound decorticated 
seed, must be free from water and foots, sweet, in flavour and odour, 
and should produce by proper methods of refining choice summer \ allow 
oil, with no greater loss in weight than f> per cent for Texas oil and 
7 per cent, from oil of other seeds. The percentage of free fatty acids 
should not exceed 1 per cent (as oleic acid). 

“ Qualities which correspond to neither of the grades mentioned are 
termed ' off’ oil, and are sold by sample.” 

A characteristic test of crude oil is the following : 

On saponifying crude oil with caustic potash, the upper lavcis 
which are exposed to the air become blue and afterwards violet a very 
characteristic reaction of crude cotton seed oil. If alkali be used in 
insuflicient quantity to produce complete saponification, the colouring 
matter is carried down together with the soap formed, so that the 
supernatant oil is but, slightly yellowish. 

On this reaction is based the technical method of refining cotton 
seed oil. The oil is warmed (to 120° F.) and then intimately intermixed 
with dilute caustic smla solution. The proportion of caustic soda 
required depends on the quality of the oil; only up much caustic soda 
should he added as is necessary to combine with the colouring matter 
and the free fatty acids in the oil. Sufficient caustic soda has been 
added when a sample examined on a glass plate appears “ broken.” 
Caustic soda when applied in excess causes saponification, and in that 
case the whole mass is apt to form a homogeneous mixture, which very 
frequently refuses to separate into two layers. If a judicious amount 
1 .hum. I ho/. Chou , 191 3 (14), 53. 
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of caustic soda has been added, which is generally ascertained in the 
works laboratory by a small scale test, the mixture will readily separate, 
on standing, into two layers. The upper layer consists of decolourised 
oil; the lower one forms a black to light brown heavy liquid 
(“ mucilage ”), this being a solution of dark brown colouring matter 1 
m the soap resulting from the union of free fatty acids and caustic soda. 

The mucilage also contains some neutral oil, which has been mechani¬ 
cally carried down or has been emulsified by the soap solution. The 
mucilage from fresh oil, especially from American crude oil, is of com¬ 
paratively light colour. A large quantity of mucilage, especially in 
America, is therefore converted into soap, after removing the bulk 
of the colouring matter in the soap pan by " cutting ” the soap with 
alkali. The soap so obtained is sold at a low price as “ foots soap ” 
(Vol. 111. Chap. XVI.). Dark-coloured mucilage is treated with 
mineral acid, the separated fatty mass is distilled, and the distillate 
worked up for oleine and stearine (Vol. III. Chap. XVI.). 2 

The supernatant oil (the upper layer) is then drawn oil and washed 
with warm water. Since alkalies are used in refining cotton seed oil, 
the fact that commercial cotton seed oil is practically free from fatty 
acids is icadily explained. 

The loss in refining depends on the freshness of the oil and the care 
exercised by the manufacturer. The permissible losses in American 
crude oil have incidentally been given above. In the United Kingdom 
the refiners use more care than the American oil millers, and the losses 
are therefore considerably smaller. The smallest losses arc made in 
November, December, January, February, increasing in the months 
following owing to old seed being employed. 

If the. oil lie intended for edible purposes it must not be bleached 
with chemicals, whereas for commercial purposes—soap oil flie oil 
is bleached with bleaching powder and mineral acid, and then washed 
with water until the mineral acid lias been removed completely. 

In the Anx-rican trade three kinds of refined oils are discrinhnatcd, 
viz. “ I’rimo summer yellow,” “ Choice summer yellow,” and “ Off 
summer yellow ” oils. Prime summer yellow oil is inquired to be clear, 
free from water and foots, sweet m flavour and odour, and of no deeper 
colour than 35 parts yellow and 7-1 parts red in Lovibond’s tintometer. 
Choke slimmer yellow must be clear, free from moisture, and sweet in 
flavour and odour. Off summer yellow must be, lice from water and 
foots, and may be of lower quality as regards taste and colour. The 
refined oil»is graded m the United States according to colour. The 
I nterstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association has adopted as the standard 
for grading refined t«l Loviboml's tintometer. Thus prime summer oil 

1 K\peiniK'iits have been made repeatedly to lecovcr the biown lolonring matter, 
which has been termed “Uossvpol ” , all the patented processes having for their object 
the eoinnieiciul preparation of the coloimug matter have so far ended m failure 
Methods ol stipulating the resinous substances itoni the fatty mutter have been patented 
by Stiepel, (human patent 219,71b, and Loose high, (lei man patent 220,582. 

■ English patent 22,281, 1900 (British Oil and Cake Mills and A. G. Wass), (hums 
the manufacture of punting ink from mucilage. Cp. also J. C. Chisholm, United States 
patent 1,050,261. 
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must not have a deeper colour at about 70° F. than the combination 
of 35 yellow units and 7-1 red units of Lombomt's tintometer shows. 
The oil intended for edible purposes is bleached with fuller's earth (see 
Clmp. Xlll.). 

Cotton seed oil is suitable for edible purposes, but popular prejudice 
has largely militated against the edible quality being sold under its true 
name, lienee, the oil has appeared in the maiket under the disguise 
of such names as “ table oil,” " salad oil.” “ sweet nut oil,” “ butter oil,” 
etc. Enormous quantities of the “ butter oil " quality are used in the 
manufacture of margarine and compound lards. The commercial 
brands " summer oil ” and “ winter oil ” differ in that the winter oil 
has the bulk of the “ stcariue " removed, so that the, oil should remain 
fluid, even during the winter. Snell winter oil or “ demargannated ” oil 
is eliaractenscd hv a low titer test. Thus the titer test of a sample of 
demargannated oil manufactured by the author on a commcicial scale, 
was 2H-1 ’-i§f5° 0. 

Two grades of winter oils are recognised at the New Yoik Produce 
Exchange : “ pi line wint er white " cotton seed oil, and ” prune winter 
yellow ” colton seed oil. Prime winter white cotton seed oil must be 
perfectly clear, straw-white to white in colour, sweet in flavour and dry, 
and must remain clear, at. a temperature of 32° I 1 ’., for five hours. Prune 
winter yellow cotton seed oil must he transparent, ficc fiom wafer and 
foots, sweet in flavour and odour, straw coloured (not ieddish), and 
must iemain clear, at a temperature of 32° F., for five hours. The cold 
tost relied upon must be carried out as follows : A f-o/„ sample bottle 
is Idled with tile oil, a thermometer inserted through the cork of the 
bottle, and closed tight. The oil is then warmed slowly to Sir F. and 
allowed to remain at that temperature for fifteen minutes, ft is then 
put into a box surrounded by ice and allowed to stand in the box for 
five hours. After this time it must still be clear, brilliant, and free from 
“ stoarme.” 

As a by-product of winter oil there is obtained "cotton seed stcariue” 1 
(French —Margarine tie colon. Margarine regelate. Orman Hnuin- 
u'olhkarin , Vcgelabihseltes Margarin. Italian —Margarnia <1/ cnlonc), 
a light-yellow fat of buttery consistence. This cotton seed stcariue is 
manufactured on a large scale, especially in the United States, in the 
process of producing “ winter oil,” by cooling cotton seed oil, draining 
off or filtering oiY the solid deposit, and pressing the latter. 

Since cotton seed stearine forms an article of commerce, and is 
largely used in the manufacture of lard and butter substitutes, it, may 
bo of use to record the physical and chemical characteristics (sec tables, 
pp. 198, 199). ' « 

It should be noted that, according to the pressure employed in 
the manufacture, cotton seed stearine contains a larger or smaller 
proportion of liquid glycerides; hence,, the great divergence of the 
solidifying and melting points recorded in the table is easily explained. 

1 With the above described cotton seed stearine there must not he confounded the 
cotton seed “stearine” obtained by distilling the fatty acids obtained from cotton seed 
oil “mucilage” (cp. Vol. HI. Chap. XVI.). 
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The behaviour of cotton seed stearine in the colour tests is the same 
as that of cotton seed oil itself. The same holds good of the chemical 
composition, with this limitation, however, that the proportion of solid 
fatty acids is larger than in cotton seed oil. Thus II,■liner and Mitchell 
found in a sample of cotton seed stearine 3-3 per cent of stearic acid. 

Recent observations by the author have shown that it is doubtful 
whether stearic acid does occur in cotton seed oil, inasmuch as it was 
lound that 5 or more per cent of stearic acid dissolved in the mixed 
cotton seed fatty acids could not be thus detected. According to 
Victor J. Metier 1 the “stearic" add found by this method is most 
likely aracludic acid, or a mixture of palmitic and aracludic acids, since 
Meyer was unable to detect stearic acid in the methylesters of the 
cotton seed oil fatty acids (sec Vol. I. Chap. XII. and following page). 

According to the amount of “ stearine ” left, m t he oil, t he proportion 
of glycerides of solid fatty acids in cotton seed oil vary ; therefore such 
widely different percentages of solid fatty acids as are stated by Twitehell ,- 
Farnsteiner, Tolman and Munson, viz. from 22-3 to 32-6 per cent, sue 
readily explained, lhley (in the author’s laboratory) found in a number 
of American and Egyptian cotton seed oils propoitions of solid fatty 
acids varying from 2092 to 21-18 per cent. 

The solid fatty acids consist chiefly of palmitic acid ; small quantities 
of aracludic acid appear to he present. 

No ether-insoluble bromides having been obtained from cotton 
seed oil, hnolenie acid may be considered to be absent. The liquid 
fatty acids seem to consist of oleic and linolie acids only. Ilazura 2 
staled that the liquid fatty acids consist approximately of OH per cent 
of linolie and -10 per cent of oleic acid. The proportion of lmolic acid in 
tile, mixed fatty acids as calculated from the isolated lmolic tetrabromide 
melting at 11:3-111” U. was 18-15 per cent (Fm listenin') and 21 per cent 
(Lewhnntsch). From the liquid taffy acids Farnstcincr obtained 
linolie tetraicoiiiide conesponding to 2.3-9 per cent, lmolic m id. From 
the percentage composition of 23-45 per cent lmolic acid and 76-55 per 
cent oleic acid would follow the calculated iodine value of the liquid 
fatty acids - 111-5. Since direct experiments (ep. table, p. 190) lead 
to the iodine value of the liquid fattv acids of approximately 150, the 
amount of lmolic tetrabromide found would appear to be null’ll below 
the truth. F 'or further experiments made to explain the discrepancy 
cp. Vol. I. Chap. VJIl. p. 570. 

1 C/tan^Xeif., 1007, 701. - Zntsckr. /. <ni</en\ Vlmn., INNS, 31. r >. 


[Table 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Putty Acids 


1 Insoluble Arid-. 

| + Unsaponiliable 

Solidifying Point 
Titei Tent 

Melting Point ! 

lodi 

ne Value 

Pei 1 
(Tilt. 

Observe!. 

“C. Obhener i 


Olisct VIT. 

Pei 

cent 

Obseivd 

95'5 

Muter 

i 

34 9- 1 Lewko- 

27-30 

Dc Kfgn 

■ 91 3 

I)o Negll 



3.') 1 i witsch 


and 


and 





Kahns 


Kabi is 

90 3 

Hart 

40-8* 






The fractional distillation of the methylesters- of cotton seed oil 
fatty acids boiling' above 200° C. at 18 nun. pressure gave the results 
detailed in the following table (Victor J. Moyer) : — 


Ft.'W tlOl! 

Hulling Point 

Piessme 

Quantity 
obtained Irom 
W.'» (1 in ms of 
Oil 

Iodine Value 

i. 

up to 201 5 

nun 

10 

fliams 

S 

77-la 

ii. 

201 5-201' 

10 

9 

101 19 

m. 

204 -207 5" 

10 

20 

i-j;s r.i 

IV. 

207-5-210-5° 

16 


130 87 

V. 

210 5-214-5° 

10 

11 

I 23 83 

VI. 

above 214*5° 

10 

2 

U)7*23 


The iodine values enumerated in the last column confirm the above 
statement that oleic acid and linolic acid only are present amongst 
the unsaturated fatty acids of cotton seed oil, to the practical exclusion 
of linolenic acid; for the methylesters of oleic acid and linolic acids 
have the theoretical iodine values 85-82 and 172-78 respectively. 

On oxidising the unsaturated fatty acids of cotton seed oil two 
tetrahydroxystearic acids are obtained, melting at 155-5°-156-5 0 C. and 
at 173° C. respectively ( Hazura , Hartley 2 ). This fact lends support to 
the view that two linolic acids exist. 

The acetyl values of various samples of cotton seed oil were found 
by the author 3 to vary from 7-6 to 18, according to the state of freshness 
of the oil. There was, however, no strict parallelism noticeable between 
the amount of totri volatile acids and the acetyl value. 

Cotton seed oil eminently typifies a semi-drying oil. In the Livache 
test it absorbs 5-9 per cent of oxygen in twenty-four hours. By blowing 
air through cotton seed oil at a temperature of about 90°-100° C. oxygen 
is absorbed, with the formation of a small amount only of oxidised acids, 

1 The author is informed that some cotton seed stearines produced in the United 
States of America have still higher titer tests. 

2 Journ. of J*hys,, 1909 (38), 360. 


Lcwkowitsch, Analyst, 1899, 319. 
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the acetyl value rising at the same time considerably. This is shown 
in the following table, reproducing some experiments made by the 
author. 1 (Op. also “ Blown Oils,” Chap. XV.) 



Specific 
Giavity at 
15*& # 0. 

Total Volatile 
Acids per 
(liani m 
terms of 
Milligrams 
KOII. 

Oxidised 

Acids. 

Per cent.. 

True 

Acetyl 

Value. 

Cotton sml oil ... 

0-9250 

o-l 


7*6 

Colton xml oil, blown two 
liomx at 120” C . 

0-9202 

2-88 

0 51 

11 32 

Cotton xml oil, blown four 
hours at J20" C . 

0 9291 

2-44 

0-87 

20-46 

Cotton seed oil, blown six hours 
at 120 C. 

0 9350 

4 GO 

0-94 

25-4 

Cot Ion oil, blown ton horns 

at 120 C 

0 9346 

4 16 

1-28 

_ 

30-81 


In the following table are contained the numbers obtained by 
Procter ami llaliiim . 2 


If low II 

Specific Gianty. 

Hi fiactiM- Index 

Iodine Value 

Ilmus 




0 < 

0 920 

1 4745 

106 0 

3 

0 926 

1-1715 

105*0 

6 

0-926 

1 1746 

98-0 

9 

0 926 

1 4750 

97 0 

12 

0 927 

1-4751 

97 0 

15 

0 929 

1-4752 

96 0 

18 

0 not) 

1 4757 

91 0 

21 

0 931 

1 4 758 

91-0 

21 

0 93 C 

1 1759 

9} 0 


The mixed fatty acids do not absorb oxygen as rapidly as does the 
oil itself. Thus m the Lirnche test only 0-8 per cent were absorbed, 
as against .Til per cent in the case of the oil from which the fatty acids 
Bad been derived. 

In the claidin test a mass is obtained of pasty and buttery con¬ 
sistence. 

Cotton seed oil is readily reduced by hydrogen in the presence of 
a catalyst to a hard fat, tile iodine value of winch can be brought, 
to almost ~no. (Cp. Vol. III. Chap. XV. “ liydrogenised Fats,” 
“ Hardened Fats.") Such reduced cotton seed oil gives neither the 
Herein, nor the Huljiheti colour reaction (see below). 

Cotton seed oil is readily recognised by the high melting and solidify¬ 
ing points of its fatty acids. This characteristic difference from similar 

1 Awli/st, 1899 , 3 ' 22 . * •/<«,». So,. Chrm. Ind., 190 .', 1287 . 

■* Original oil. 
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oils renders the identification of cotton seed oil a comparatively easy 
task. This also greatly facilitates the detection of it in other oils and 
fats. 1 Jins pure mai/e oil can be easily distinguished fiom < otton seed 
oil bv the titer test of its fatty acids, flic iodine value of natural cotton 
seed oil is also important for purposes of identification, especially so 
the iodine value of its liquid fatty acids, although the iodine numbers 
are less cliaractciistic than the solidifying and melting points. 

r lhe iinsaponifiable matter in cotton seed oil varies from 0-7.‘l to 
MU per cent, and consists to a great extent of sitosterol, in admixture 
with non-erystallisable colouring matters. Hence, the characteristic 
phytosterol crystals ” can but rarely be isolated m a rapid manner 
from the iinsaponifiable matter. According to Bomer and Winter 1 
the crude sitosterol requires to bo reerystalhsed seven or eight times, 
before the pure substance, melting from l.W-l.'VT (J.,ean be obtained. 
In the phylnstcryl acetate test the nnsaponiliablc matter yields crystals 
melting Irom 12.'!-5°-T2l" (!. 

Snyfehl 2 obtained from cotton seed oil IMI72 per cent of crude 
' phytosterol. On recrystalhsation from hot alcohol, a resinous 
dark yellow substance was found lulheimg to the glass, This substance 
was completely insoluble in alcohol. Rioni the fiist mother liquor 
crystals of indistinct, form separated ; these were purified sOpaiatclv. 

. After the fiist, crystallisation, they showed well-formed plates, obtrun¬ 
cated at both ('nils. The melting point after the fifth crystallisation 
was l .)2 , 7‘’-ll.T'7“ 0. This substance could not be acetvlatcd. Alfei the 
usual treatment with acetic anhydride, on rerrvstalhsmg, lanmue of 
the same form were obtained : the inciting point, of these was, aftei the 
thud eiystalhsafion, 1*2 li’Ml.'S li' C 

'I lie first rrysfalhsation of the iinsaponifiable substance showed 
no definite form, and was strongly contaminated with oily substances. 
The socoii*I crystallisation yielded loin*, hard, brittle needles melting 
after the ninth crystallisation at 12l*8°-122 2" (-. After tieatment 
with acetic, anhydride, the substance yielded exactly Ihe same ciystals, 
melting alter the second crystallisation at I2l-H l '-I22 , 8° (h Jt was only 
from the mother lnpiots of the siifistance that sitosterol could be 
obtained in its characteristic crystals. The melting point of the sitosterol 
after the fifth crystallisation was ]38*8°-13 ( J8” (!. The melting point 
of the acetate after the sixth crystallisation was 131 -5 -132*5° C. it, 
would therefoie appear that Bower's acetate of the melting point 123*5°~ 
121 C. ^’as a mixture of tiiet/feld's substance, mell mg at 121*8 -122-8° C., 
with a certain amount of the true acetate melting at 131V-132*5° (!. 

Heuhisvhka awl (Both 3 wow unable to detect, stigmasterol in the 
iinsaponifiable matter of cotton seed oil. They obtained fiom the 
iinsaponifiable matter a dibromo-phytosterol melting at 127 1 (’. 

I Zoh f. Untas ( f . A’uhu/s- n. (Jfnussm., 1901, 872. 

“ Mu), 1904,981. Cp also Komg and Sohhmkeluer (Ibid., 1908, xv. 65:5), who 
«ive as melting point of frequently ie< ly.stulhsed “ phytosterol” 187 and 188 C. ami 
the inciting points ol third, fourth, and fifth crop of its imetati* as 128*6', 124*8°, 
and 125*8" C lespeetively. 

*' Phmm, Kent i , 1908 (49), 868. 
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Wagner and Clement 1 found in the unsaponifiable matter from 
' .soap stock” (Voi. III. Chap. XVI.) in which the unsaponifiable 
matter accumulates, two alcohols, one melting at 139° C. and the other 
at 130°-13l° 0. Tiie former gave a dibromide, the acetate of which 
melted at 122°-123 D 0. und decomposed at 145° with evolution of hydro- 
bromic acid. The second alcohol (melting at 130°-131° C.) gave an 
acetate melting at 120° C., the dibromide of which melted at 111°-115° C. 
and decomposed with evolution of hydrobromic acid at 148° C. Wagner 
and Clement concluded that these two alcohols are different. II. Matthes 
and W. llciui:, 2 however, found in a thorough study of the unsaponifiable 
matter of cotton seed oil (by resolving it into a solid and a liquid portion) 
that the solid portion consists of a phytostcrol (sitosterol) melting at 
139" (J. (see Vol. 1. p. 27(1) and a substance melting at 8T-82 1 2 3 C. repre¬ 
senting an amorphous yellowish mass, and a dextro-rotary oxygen- 
containing unsaturated substance melting at 172°. The dextrorotation 
excludes the presence of st.igmasterol (thus confirming Heiduschka and 
Cloth's observation), to the presence of which the high melting point 
would naturally direct attention. The liquid portion was resolved 
by fractional distillation in vacuo into 5 fractions, boiling from 98° C. 
up to 300° C. (the 4 last fractions of which absorbed respectively 91-1, 
123, 102, 112 per cent of iodine). The unsaponifiablo matter did not 
give the liecchi reaction. 

Cotton seed oil, being one of the cheapest fatty oils, is not liable to 
adulteration. Still, at times when linseed oil, maize oil, and soya bean 
oil are much cheaper than cotton seed oil, admixture with theso oils 
may occur. Linseed oil is detected by the higher iodine value of the 
sample, and notably by the bromide test. The detection of soya bean 
oil and maize oil is a more difficult problem, which requires systematic 
application of the methods detailed in Vol. 1. Chap. VIII. (op. also 
Chap. XII.). 

Edible cotton seed oil is employed in immense quantities as a table 
oil and in the manufacture of margarine, and besides these legitimate 
uses, for the adulteration of olive oil, lard, and other edible oils and fats. 
The detection of cotton seed oil in these oils and fats thus becomes one 
of the most important objects of fat analysis. It is therefore not 
surprising that the literature on this subject is very voluminous. A 
number of colour tests have been recommended for the identification 
of cotton seed oil and its detection m other oils. The opinions of 
various observers as to the value of one or other of these colour tests 
differ greatly. This divergence of statements is in no small degree due 
to the difference of age and source of the specimens examined. With 
regard to the latter, it should be noted that American oils differ some¬ 
what from Egyptian oils in their behaviour to the reagents used for the 
colour reaction. 

The author has examined tho various colour reactions proposed, and 
found most of tho older tests useless. Hence they are omitted here. 3 

1 /ats.f. Uliters, d. Nahrtjs- u. Oenussm., 1909 (xvii,), 267. 

2 Arduv d. Pharm ., 1909 (247), 161. 

:i Cp. second edition of this work, p, 384. 
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The few colour tests that will bo discussed, arc certainly of assist¬ 
ance to the analyst, but it should bo, distinctly understood that 
colour reactions taken by themselves should not be relied upon as 
giving a decisive answer. At best they can only be used as a preliminary 
test, or as a confirmatory test. 

The best colour test for the identification of cotton seed oil, and 
for the detection of it in other oils and fats, provided the cotton seed 
oil has not been heated, is the Halphen colour reaction. This test is 
carried out in the following manner :—1 to 3 c.c. of the oil is dissolved 
in an equal volume of amyl alcohol; to this is added 1 to 3 c.c. of 
carbon bisulphide holding in solution 1 per cent of sulphur (flowers). 
The test-tube containing the mixture is then immersed in boiling water, 
and kept therein for some time. The carbon bisulphide evaporates off, 
and cotton seed oil gives in the course of five to fifteen minutes a deep 
red colouration. This colour reaction is most characteristic, and it is 
possible to detect thereby 5 per cent, and even less, of cotton seed 
oil in admixture with other oils and fats, e.g. olive oil or lard. In 
cases where the proportion of cotton seed oil is small, the test-tube 
must be kept in the water-bath for twenty to thirty minutes, or pre¬ 
ferably m a salt-bath at 105° C. 1 2 Mixtures of olive and arackis oils 
containing 1 per cent of cotton seed oil gave in the author’s laboratory 
distinct colourations after twenty-live to thirty minutes. 

The ease with which this test can be carried out, and its apparent 
reliability, have led to an over-estimation of (his very useful and 
important reaction; so much so that grave errors may be committed 
by those who assign to fins test an exclusive, or even a paramount, 
importance. It is altogether unjustifiable to look upon this test, as 
has been done, as permitting of quantitative interpretation. 

Up till recently it was entirely unknown what substance produces 
the colour reaction in the llaljilien test, and all conjectures as to its 
aldehyde- nature or otherwise - rest on unfounded assumptions. K. 
Uaxlaldi showed that purest amyl alcohol gives a very faint reaction, 
whence he concludes that, the colour reaction is produced by impurities 
contained in commercial amyl alcohol. Indeed Gastuhh showed 3 that 
amyl alcohol may be replaced in the Hutphvn test by a drop of pyridine, 
aniline, chinoline, or a few drops of concentrated ammonia, or a con¬ 
centrated solution of caustic soda or caustic potash. The chromo- 
gonetic substance appears to be present m very small quantities only, 
and is also retained by cotton seed cake ; it has the property of 
passing into the body fat of pigs and cattle fed with cotton cake. 

1 In octet 1u porlonu the lruction at a .-till ltlylar ti-inja-istun- Stemmaiiii (.SV/tuvuc, 
11 tichoisclir. I, <■/<' in. und /‘liunit., It 1 ')! etc, 5ti0) purposed (unnecessarily} to add 
lunylalcohol to tlie Halplich leagent. 

2 Cp. Soltsien, Zcitschr.J. offend. Cheme , 1899,306 , Cliarabot and Marsh, Bull. doc. 
Chin)., 1899, 552 ; Haikow, Chan. Zeit., 1899, 760, 892 ; 1900, 562, 583 ; 1902, 10 ; 
(Jill and Denison, Journ. Amur. Chan. Soc. } 1902, 397 ; Kaigasliew, Charm. Journ 
1905 (11), 1229 ; Rupp, Zeits, /. Cnters. d. Nahrtjs- u. (jenw>sin. t 1907, xm. 74 ; Petkow 
Zeitsch'i. J. offentl. Chemte, 1907, 21. See also footnote 1, p. 207. L. Gamier, Ann. 
Chan anolyt. , 1909 (14), 209; L. Ron net, Journ. Charm . Chim., 1909 (29), 379 ; 
R. Maicille, Annalrs den Falsi/.,. 1910, 235. 

! Annuli del Laborat. Chun. Centr. delle Clabclle, vol. vi., 1912, 601. 
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Hence the Halphen colour reaction *ean be obtained with lards, etc., 
which are absolutely free from admixed cotton seed oil. 

It should further be noted that failure to obtain the colour m the 
llalplicn test does not prove the absence of cotton seed oil. For the 
chromogcnetic substance is destroyed by heating cotton seed oil to 
250° C., or even by keeping it at 2<X)° C. for some prolonged time, 1 or 
by blowing cotton seed oil with air ( Lewkowilsch ), or treating with 
fuming hydrochlmie acid, 2 sulphurous acid, 3 and chlorine. Cotton 
seed oil so treated no longer gives the Halphen. colour reaction. Blown 
cotton seed oil (Vol. III. “ Blown Oils ”) and even old rancid oil cannot 
therefore be identified by the Halphen test. 

Hence a negative HalphviI test in a suspected sample is no conclusive 
proof of the absence of cotton seed oil. Cotton seed oil fatty acids do 
not show the colour test, as distinctly as the oil itself. .Frequently the 
mixed fatty acids obtained by saponifying cotton seed oil give a very 
faint red colouration only, or even none at all, most of the colouring 
matter having either been destroyed or washed away in the process ol 
isolating the mixed acids { Leiiihiwitsch ). 

Finally Halphen a test, can no longer be considered as exclusively 
due to cotton seed oil. Kapok oil and baobab oil 4 give the same 
colour reaction, and the last-named oil with even greater intensity than 
cotton seed oil (Milliau). 

In case a negative Halphen test: be obtained on examining a sample, 
and the presence of heated cotton seed oil lie suspected, confirmation 
may in some eases be obtained by the mtiic acid test. This test is 
best earned out with nitric arid of l•375 specific gravity, as the author 
has ascertained by a number of experiments. A few c.e. of the sample 
lire shaken energetically with an equal measure ol nitric acid of the 
specified gravity, and the sample allowed to stand for some time, up 
to twenty-four hours. Cotton wed oil gives a colfee-brown colouration 
which is characteristic of this oil to such an extent that admixtures ol 
10 to 20 per cent of cotton seed oil to olive oil can be detected m eeitam 
eases. 5 But even here gieat circumspection is necessary, as the coffee- 
brown colouration given by some specimens of cotton seed oil is not 
characteristic of all cotton seed oils. Thus the author has met with 
many American cotton seed oils that, gave I he nitric acid test so faintly 
that olive oils mixed with 10 pier cent of this cotton seed oil showed no 
coffee-brown colouration. Important is the obwivation made by the 
author, viz. that a specimen of heated cotton seed oil which n%longer 
gives the Halphen test still gives the brown colouration with nitric acid, 
and that also the fatty acids fiom this specimen of limited cotton seed 

1 Oilur (Amer. Chem. Jminu *21, 'ififi) states tli.it heating lor one hour to I l't lSO'T. 
m a steel pan suiliees to nullify the Halphen colour test, 

1 Kuhn ami Kengen, Zeits. /. I'ntei'A , d. ,Vu/, / ,/■:■ u. (A‘u e.vou., 190t3(xii.), Hi! 

•' Flschei and l’eyati, ibid., 1 90a (ix.), SI 

* mid., iHOt (139), 807. 

5 Sultsien tjihhfM. Rente, 1908, 29) raises an objection against this test on the ground 
that olive and ha/.elnut oils heated to dnO 0 also give a brown colouration. Tin - 
“objection" is 'pot, unintelligible, lor no maaulaeturer would treat edible olive and 
hazelnut oils in order to suhslitute them lor cotton seed oil. 
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oil showed the colouration distinctly. This proves incidentally that 
there are at least two chromogenetftt suh,stances present in cotton seed 
oil. 

The Silver Nitrate Test, —Tins test was first proposed by Becehi, 
and although it has been persistently condemned by a number of 
observers, il is still being employed by many chemists, especially m 
France and Italy ; lienee a discussion of this test, must find a place lieie. 
Several years ago the Italian government appended a special committee 
to mi|uire into the value of this test, and according to the, repoit, given 
hv Del Torre, the following two reagents arc required . - 


Silver mil ale 

RkVOHNT 1 

1 00 iri m. 

Alcohol, 98 per < 

■cut {by volume) 

200 0 e e. 

El her 


10 0 e e. 

Nitric aeul 


0 1 nim 

Amyl ah ohol 

Kkuji-.m’ 11. 

100 e.e. 

Colza oil . 


\o e.e. 


The lest IS carried out as lollows 111 c e. of the oil under examination 
aic mixed in a test tube with 1 c.c. of reagent 1„ and then shaken with 

It) cc. of reagent If. The mixture is next divided into .pial 

poiturns, one of wliicli is put aside for eoinpanson later on, whereas 
the other is immersed in boiling water for a, quaitor of an hour. 1 he 
heated sample is then removed from the watvi-hath and its colour 
compared with that of the first portion. 1’iesenee of cotton seed oil 
is indicated liv the reddish-brown colouration of the heated poll ion. 
Ik Negri anil Fnhris lay stress on the. necessity of using the pmest alcohol. 
The cob i oil used should lie '■cold-drawn" oil, and only slightly 
coloured ; it should be filtered in a hot water oven before piepanng 
t he reagent. To guard against possible errors arising from the impurity 
of the reagents a blank test should be instituted side by side with the 
actual test. 

Pmr.zi, Rnlolji, Rosier, anil Wiley tested Reccin's method in the 
ease of over 200 samples of cotton seed ml, and found it thoroughly 
i(‘liable, no other oil giving them the brown colouration. Ilohle, 1 on 
the contrary, considers the test as absolutely valueless , but the experi¬ 
ments of lie Negri anil Fabris, as also tests made lepcatcdly by the 
author*(neo below), prove that Holden statements are too sweeping, 
having most likely been deduced from observations oil the particular 
sample he examined. 

The Beechi test is too capricious to be recommended. Moreover, 
it is difficult to understand why colza oil is introduced; frequently 
even serious errors are thereby caused. 

The statements contained in the literature on Ileeeh i s test are of a 
most conflicting nature. 

1 Journ. Soc. Chan. lint., 1392, 637. 
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BeneJikt found that some samples of cotton seed oil do not reduce 
Brccld’s reagent either with or without the addition of colza oil. Since 
Becehi himself states that old samples of cotton seed oil only reduce the 
silver nitrate when colza oil has been added, the value of all the modifica¬ 
tions proposed becomes doubtful. 1 The author examined mixtures of 
Egyptian loEin seed oil with olive oil, and finds that an admixture of 
10 per oent of cotton seed oil can be detected with certainty, whereas 
in the case of 5 per cent the reaction becomes indistinct. The silver 
nitrate test can, therefore, only be relied upon as decidedly indicating 
the presence of cotton seed oil if a positive reaction has boon obtained. 
Absence of colouration, however, does not prove absence of cotton seed 
oil. Since even pure lard (see “ Lard ”), as Wesson stated, gives a 
slight colouration with silver nitrate, and furthermore, as olive oils 
are often met with which give the Beechi reaction to a very marked 
extent ( Milliau ), even the appearance of a brown colour should not he 
considered as absolute proof of adulteration with cotton seed oil. 

Milliau modifies Beeehi’s test by adding the silver solution to the 
mixed fatty acids instead of to the neutral oil. 

Milliau 2 proceeds as follows ;—5 c.c. of the fatty acids of the. 
sample are dissolved in 15 c.c. of !I5 per cent alcohol, and heated in a 
water-bath to 90® 0- Two c.c. of a 30 per cent solution of silver nitrate 
are then added, and the. mixture is again heated until about one-third 
of the alcohol has evaporated. If the sample be cotton seed oil, or 
contain cotton seed oil, the silver nitrate is reduced to metallic silver, 
producing a black or brown colour in the liquid, or giving particles of 
reduced silver. Even 1 per cent of cotton seed oil, as Milliau states, 
can thus he detected. Wiley 9 considers this test a very useful one, 
whereas Hehner 1 sees no advantage in this modification of Beech's 
test, an opinion in which the writer fully concurs. In many samples, 
where cotton seed oil was present and was indicated by Beech's test, 
I could not obtain the reaction. 

This fact is explained by an observation made by a French Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of Muntz, Ihirand, and Milliau, viz. that, by washing 
the free fatty acids repeatedly, the substances (supposed to be of an 
aldehydic nature) which produce the colour reactions are washed 
away. They therefore recommended not to melt the fatty acids, so as 
to retain the chromoge.netic substance in the mixed fatty acids. Milhau 
proceeds in the following manner :— 

15 c.c. of the oil are saponified m a 250 c.c. porcelain dish with 
alcoholic potash, and the soap is dissolved in 150 c.c. of distilled water. 
The alcohol is evaporated off by boiling, and the fatty acids are liberated 
by adding a slight excess of dilute sulphuric acid. ?ihe solution must 
not be boiled in order to melt the separated fatty acids, as otherwise 
the aldehydic substances may pass into the aqueous solution. The 
emulsified acids are taken off and washed in a wide test, tube three times 

1 Wilson also (Chan. News, fill, 99) states that cotton seed oil, after Keeping for 
some time, loses its power of mincing silver nitrate. 

- Compf. rend., 1888 (100), 550 ; Journ. Sue. Chan. Jut/., 1898, 710. 

3 htrd and Laid Adulterations, Washington, 1889, 4^7. 

4 Anabjst, 13, 165. 
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each with 10 c.c. of cold distilled water. Finally, the fatty acids are 
dissolved in 15 c.c. of 92 per cent alcohol, and 2 c.c. of a 3 per cent silver 
nitrate solution are added. The test tube is placed, protected from 
light, in a water-bath and heated to 90° C. until one-third of the alcohol 
has evaporated off. Ten c.c. of hot distilled water are then added, 
and the heating continued for a few minutes. In the presence of cotton 
oil, the fatty acids which float on the top are black, owing u, ♦»«<* separa¬ 
tion of metallic silver. If the proportion of cotton seed oil exceeds 
15 per cent, the aqueous solution is also coloured. 

Jean's proposal, to decompose the soap solution obtained on saponi¬ 
fying the oil under petroleum ether, is preferable. The fatty acids, 
as they are librated, pass into the petroleum ether, carrying with them 
the chromogenetic substance ; when the petroleum ether solution is 
subsequently washed, the chromogenetic substance is not removed. 

The reduction of silver nitrate is stated to lie effected by a substance 
of an aldehydic nature, the properties of which have not yet ibeen 
investigated. 1 It should be noted that the silver reducing substance 
is destroyed or oxidised by heating cotton seed oil or its fatty acids to 
240" (', (llVsso//), or even by keeping the sample or the free acids for 
some time. Therefore, cotton seed oil heated to 24(f C. cannot be 
identified or recognised in other fats by Beech's or Milium's tests. 

Torlelli and Evgyeti 2 state that the Milliau test becomes more 
delicate on examining the. liquid fatty acids in the following manner 
5 grins, of the liquid fatty acids of the suspected sample are dissolved 
in 10 c.c. of alcohol, and 1 e c. of a 5 per cent silver nitrate solution is 
added ; the sample is then heated on a water-bath to 70°-80° C. Cotton 
seed oil reduces the silver immediately, whereas olive oil and other oils 
remain clear for some time. Even cotton seed oil--which had been 
heated to 250° C, for ten and twenty minutes respectively— could bo 
recognised when present in as low a proportion as 10 per cent in olive 
oil, on allowing the liquid fatty acids of tlie mixed oil to stand in the, 
hot water-hath for several hours. 

From the foregoing remarks it is obvious that the colour reactions 
can only he used as subsidiary, or at best as confirmatory tests, and 
that the Halphen test should be supplemented in the case of heated 
oils by the nitric acid test or by the modified Milium's test suggested 
by Turklli and Rugtjen. The main attention of the analyst should 
be directed to the indications furnished by the iodine value of the. 
oil (or ijs mixed fatty acids), the iodine value ol the liquid fatty acids, 
and the solidifying and melting points of the mixed fatty acids. In 
case an animal oi'/ir fat is suspected of being adulterated with cotton 

1 Dupont (Hull. Sor, Chun., 1895 [U], 696 , Hull, ('hrin 1895, 811), lia\mgobtained 
on passing a current of steam through cotton seed oil a volatile substance yielding 
sulphuric acid on o.udation, ascribes the Beechi leaction to the formation ot silvei 
sulphide. But as the remaining oil still gave the Herein test, proof foi Dupont’s opinion 
is wanting. Raikow (Chan. Zell., 1899, 769) did not obtain the volatile sulphuused 
substance, but its occuirence is confirmed bv Fischer and Pcjau (Zeds. f. Cnlnn. d. 
yahi•;ft- it. (Jniussni., 1905 (i\.), 81). Mattbes and Ilcint/ state most disUucUj that the 
imsapoinliable matter m cotton seed oil is fur from sulphur. 

2 A it noli del Laboral. Centr. delle (label le, 1900. 
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seed oil, the examination of the unsaponiliable matter by t he phytosteryl 
acetate teat should not be omitted. Further information on the 
detection of cotton seed oil will be given under the headings of " Olive 
Oil,” “ Lard,” and “ Tallow,” in this chapter ; and under “ Edible Oils 
and Fats ” in Vol. III. Chapter XV. 

It has been pointed out already that the liner grades of cotton seed 
oil are use- 1 for edible purposes. 1 The lower grades are employed in 
enormous quantities as a soap-making oil. On account of its drying 
and gumming properties cotton seed oil cannot be recommended as a 
lubricating oil. It. is frequently staled that the blown cotton seed oil 
(see Vol. III. Chap. XV.) is suitable for lubricating purposes, at any 
rate considerable quantities of cotton seed oil are converted into blown 
oil (one brand of such oil is known m I lie I rade as " lardme " 2 ) Smaller 
quantities of cot Ion seed oil aie used as burning oils and in the adultera¬ 
tion of pain! oils and for quenching aimour plates 

Cotton seed oil intended for technical purposes must be ” denat med " 
befoie importation into Australia either with 5 pci rent of its bulk of 
mineral lubiieating oil of speeilie gravity 80 at lit* F., or It) per rent, of 
its bulk of mineral lubricating oil of lower specific gravity. 

The (ierinan Customs preset iIn- losemary oil as a denatuiant 


Sf'tSAMI'l OIL, humskhii oil, iiixcklli oil, tkkl oil 


French lluile de sesame (ierman Sesinnol 
Italian Olio ill sesamo. 

For tallies of characteristics see pp. 1117, 218 

Sesame oil is obtained from the seeds of the sesame plant, belonging 
to the family of Ilajmniaceie The oiiginal home of isesuinnni indinim 
is unknown. Aeeoiding to A de ('iinilolle sesame seed was bioiiglit 
from the Sunda Islands to India several thousand veais ago, and lias 
migrated thence through the Euphrates basin to Egypt 3 

Lhnurm differentiated two species, viz Srxnnimii nnheum, L.. 
which produces white or yellow seeds, and A 'esaitiiwi iitienlale, L,, 
which produces daik (red, brown, or black) seeds, be Candolle united 
the two species of Lmntt'tis into one, viz. Sestimuni tiiihciini. of which 
he discerns three sub-species, viz. : (1) S. quadriilenhtliwi = S. mdimm, 
L.; (2) A. subdentalum = N. indicnul, Sims; and (A) S. sitlnndirisiwi - 
A. orientate, L. * 

India produces the largest amount of varieties; there the white 
seed, yielding the best. Indian oil, is termed siiffct-tiT, whilst the black 
variety, containing the largest proportion of oil, is known as hllie. In 
the trade a mixture of white and dark seeds beans the name biyane. 

1 Such oil 1ms been recoin inemletl ns a basis for ointments m nta< - of lard (“ Adeps 
gossjpu "). 

- Not to fen confounded with thy edible fill “liirdme” (see Vol. 111. (limp. XV.) 

3 Marco Polo mentions alieady the manufacture of sesame oil by expiession oi the 
Heed m Abyssinia, Ceylon, ami the Malabar Coast 
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According to the rules of the trade, tho white sesame must contain 
at least 85 per cent of white seeds. If the proportion of dark seed 
exceeds 15 per cent, an allowance is made. If the dark seed exceeds 
25 per cent, the term white sesame seeds no longer applies. 

The bigarre quality must contain at least 35 per cent of white seeds. 
The commercial seed known as “grosses graiues" must not contain 
more than 20 per cent of “ pehtes graines.” No more than a maximum 
of 50 per cent of small seeds is permitted ; if they make up from 20 per 
cent to 50 per cent, an allowance must be made. 

By far the largest quantity of Sesamum imlicum is grown in Hast 
India, Java, Siam, Tonkin, China, and Japan. 1 Large quantities are 
also grown in the countries bordering the Mediterranean, especially 
in the Levant and Egypt. Tho seed grown in Africa belongs to the 
species Sesamum imliatimi, Shunt and Thonn. 

Smaller quantities are produced in Algeria and on the West Coast of 
Africa, as also on the East Coast (Mozambique, Zanzibar, German East 
Africa). In Southern Rhodesia the seed is cultivated by the natives; 
it is not unlikely that m the near future it may be exported to Europe. 

In South America the plants are grown in Brazil, Venezuela, and 
Mexico. In the southern states of North America, and in seveial 
islands in the West Indies, the cultivation of the plant appears to be 
on the increase. 

Marseilles has become one of the chief emporia 2 for the production 
of all grades of sesame oil from the Levant, 1 he Indies, and West Afuca. 
(It is noteworthy that the first Indian seeds from Bombay weie im¬ 
ported into Marseilles by Srhloesnig Freres in the year 1879.) The 
following table giving the imports of sesame seed into Marseilles shows 
the growth of this industry :— 

Kilons. 

18.14 . (iOl 

is.r, . . dig 

1841 . I ,<>08,200 

1842 . . 12,10,8,400 

184,1 . . 17,90.1,400 

1850 . . 25,720,500 

1805 . . 14,021,500, of which 15,070,300 from Levant, ami 

10,051,200 from the “ Indies,” 

1870 . . 77,803,000, of which 12,878,000 fiom Levant, ami 

04,925,000 from the “ Indies.” 

1901-5 . . 295,000,000 

1900-11 . 243,000,000 

Tho value of the Indian export is given in the following ollieial 
table:— •*’* 


1 Cp. P. 11. Klicihaitit, Le sesame de VExtreme-Orient, oi E'Ayiicultuie jnatiquc 
ties Pat/'t ('bauds. P.iris, 1911. 

2 The following brawls of sesame seed nre known m the Maiseillos market:—Red 
Kundwa (Punjab); Bombay mixed; lied Jubbalpore (Punjab); Brown (iii/erut; 
Black Cawnpore; Black small Kutnee ; Black Dhera , White Kami; Black Ilurda; 
Red bold, Black Bellary (Bombay Presidency); White Bombay bold; Kamleish 
(Bombay Coast) white ; Bombay mixed ; Brown Delhi. 
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The. acreage of land under sesame cultivation in India is given 
officially as follows 



1 Axoiaj'i* Area Ourin^ \\t> 



J lh'l'l- 1 '.'O'' 

w»n l'lll-i 


Ancs 

Toil's 

IT , 1 T> i P U, ’ C • 

292,900 

25,5( 10 

United Provinces j |y| 1K(l( | 

. ; 700,000 

00,000 

(Vntial Provinces and Berar 

918,000 j 

07,900 

Madias 

400,000 

38,000 

Bombay 1 

801,900 j 

107,000 

Bengal . 

250,200 

29,800 

Pun|ab .... 

148,500 i 

14,100 

.Sind 2 

92,500 i 

0,300 

Hyderabad 

484,000 



1 Inclining Natne States. 1 Kxcltnlinj^ 11 y«lei«il»a<l. 

The following tallies specify the imports of sesame seed into France 
and Marseilles from the Levant, India, and China The totals include 
the seed from West Africa :— 

Imports- of,Sesame Seed into France and. Marseilles 
France. Metric tons 


Yi'iu 

Thu l>\nnt 

! India 

(’hum 

Total 

1900 1 

6,708 

50,000 

5,381 

09,089 

1901 

5,531 

01,353 

1,899 

73,791 

1902 1 

5,407 

05,188 

10,070 

83,413 

1903 

3,375 

121,453 

7,920 

138,200 

1001 

4,197 

90,175 


101,017 

1905 i 

3,357 

48,198 

2,000 ! 

55,172 

1900 ] 

0,877 

30,708 

20,991 1 

01,194 

1907 

4,898 

59,390 

3,210 ] 

71,420 

1908 ; 

2,207 

25,085 

20,183 j 

54,783 

] 909 

1,071 

39,602 

21,125 ' 

63,020 

1910 

718 

91,393 

10,082 j 

105,550 

1911 

881 

05,587 

32,371 

101,981 


|Table 
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Marseilles. Metric tons 


Year. 

The Levant 

India. 

China. 

Africa 

IhiHsoiah. 

Total. 

189(1 

11,410 

02,508 

97 



70,021 

1897 

12,843 

33,475 




49,411 

1898 

7,230 

53,802 




01,027 

1899 

3,755 

04,013 

893 



00,090 

1900 

0,018 

53.185 

4,834 



05,402 

: 1901 

4,555 

54,454 

4,899 



05,573 

1902 

5.108 

50,357 

9,898 



73,307 

1 1903 

3,375 

110,782 

0,049 



123,324 

1904 

4,407 

88,770 




94,225 

1905 

3.255 

44,097 

2,512 

830 

io 

50,704 

1900 

0,777 

28,213 

10,17) 

1408 

1281 

47,850 

1907 

4,485 

54,959 

2,575 

1472 

340 

03,837 1 

1908 

324 

17,470 

21,818 

1405 

732 

41,749 ; 

1909 

1,772 1 

40,852 

20,290 

1044 

129 

04,087 

1911 

.. 

24,84(3 

320 

3008 


28,518 | 


The importance of China as a supplier of sesame seed is growing 
yearly, as may be gathered from the statistical data contained in the 
preceding tables. 

The earlier total exports were as follows :— 


Yr:ir. 

Tens. 

1894 

138 

1895 

238 

1890 

40 

1897 

54 

1903 

031 

1904 

154 


In the year 1901) the total export of sesame seed from China to 
foreign countries amounted to 128,165 tons, valued at £1,520,021. 2 

The chief European ports to which Chinese seed was .shipped and 
the quantities are given in the following table :— 


Name of 

(plant its 

Port 

(rut. ) 

Rotterdam 

090,040 

Marseilles 

404,000 

Trieste 

301,400 

Genoa . 

242,500 

Antwerp 

230,500 

Hamburg 

177,470 

Bremen 

134,900 

1 The total of 1772 tons has been supplied ns detailed inTnc following 


Tons. 

From Jftlfa, Caiffa., St. Jean d’Acre 

1001 

„ Tarsus. 

no 

„ Smyrna, Eehelle-Neuve, Salaliah . 

29 

,, Enos, Gallipoli .... 

11 

„ Volo, Salonica .... 

ir» 


1772 


3 Dull. hup. hid., 1811, 267. 
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The following statistics show the exports from the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and German East Africa :— 


Value of Sesame Seed Exports from the Auejlo-Eijjplian Sudan 1 


Year. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 


Value (£). 
4,977 
2,583 
522 
5,787 
3,705 
19,73(1 
25,084 
03,000 


Value of Sesame Seed Exports from. 


Her man East Africa 1 


Year. 

1904 

1905 
1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


18,701 

10,423 

5,058 

0,290 

9,050 

14,200 

10,590 


The quantifies exported from 1892 to 1897 were on the average 
21 tons only. 

The sesame oil industry has not been aide to obtain a foothold in 
Great Britain, inasmuch as the finer qualities of sesame oil obtained in 
the first expression do not find so remunerative an outlet as they do 
in other countries ; in fact, the whole of the oil would have to lie disposed 
of as soap oil. 

The small amount of seed imported info this country is used in the 
manufacture of compound cuke, the high proportion of oil in sesame 
seed helping to bring up the percentage of oil in the mixed meal to the 
legally prescribed amount. 


Since the admixture of sesame oil to margarine has been made 
obligatory in Germany, Austria, and Belgium, a considerable sesame 
oil industry has rapidly sprung up in these countries. The figures for 
Germany'and Austria are given in the following tables :— 

Hell. 1,11/1. Inst., 1911 2118. 


[Table 
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Imports of Sesame Seed into Germany 





From 



Year. 

Intel. 








Eust fuel 108 . 

China 

East 

frica 

Hie Levant 

Mexico. 


Double cwts 

Double cwts 

Doublo cwts 

Duubl 

cwts 

Double cwts 


1890 

232,530 

187,910 




28,570 


1897 

210,240 

180,740 




10,120 


1893 

812,330 

207,470 




24,520 


1899 

387,710 

364,180 




8,900 


1900 

290,370 

261,030 

11,110 

1131 

8,185 


1901 

398,700 

309,950 

14,930 

3945 

21,128 


1902 

493,180 

373,120 

91,500 

4f 

37 

11,228 


1903 

019,380 

427,180 

166,730 

22 

34 

3,612 


1904 

513,130 

469,960 

15,790 

5416 

16,252 


1905 

4(14,892 

331,700 






190(5 

573,810 

319,380 

202,300 



42,510 


1907 

(568,250 

581,108 

47,510 



33,110 


1903 

729,090 

, ,, 






1909 

77 9,100 







1910 

1,413,970 





... 






(lei - 

X’oi tu- 







man 

finest!. 



1911 

1,010,721 

331,297 

653,220 

8279 

47-10 

nil 

nil 

1912 

992,818 

196,502 

759,385 

6587 

8835 

nil 

5635 


Inijioits of Sesame Seed into Austria 1 


1 cat. 

K llo«»s 

1900 

13.288.500 

1001 

15,430,000 

1902 

12,008,200 

1903 

31,703.300 

1904 

3(5,7(57,400 

1905 

15,401,400 

1907 

10,520,100 

1908 

17,375,100 

1909 

42,802,000 

1910 

39,491,800 

1911 

42.199,700 


In th« years 191.1 and 1912 Germany imported 393 ahd 280 tons 
of oil respectively from Belgium, and 388 and tons from France. 

Sesame seed belongs to the oleaginous seed which is rich in oil, hence 
it must be subjected to repeated expression. The proportion of oil varies 
from 50 to 57 per cent. From the following table, due to Sprivkmeyer 
and Wagner f it would appear that African seed contains more oil than 
Indian, but a much more extended series of experiments is required to 

1 Op. also table p 210. 

- /cits. f. Uliters, d Nu/irys- u. O’ennssvi., 1905, x. 353. 
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justify general conclusions. The table proves further the correctness 
of the general experience that ether extracts larger quantities of oil 
from the seeds than does petroleum ether 


Extracted with 

• 

Indian Seed. 

Levant Seed 

Afucau Seed 

Ether 

Pci cent. 

49 70 

Per cent 

50*14 

Per cont. 
54-14 

Poll oleum other 

■i7-;i7 

47-57 

52-54 


The lollowing table gives the innHli'iil i/iehls obtained on a large 
scale bv (lie expression of seeds from various countnes The seeds 
were pressed once or twice in the mid, and then once in the hot. 


Pradieal Yields from desame Seal 


Deseiiptiun ol Heed 

Per cent. 

liombay seed, yellow or red 

11-15 

Pouibav seed. Insane 

12 11 

Levant heed .... 

17-18 

Chinese seed .... 

44-45 


The oils of the first expression ill the cold lepivsent the best qualities. 
The finest edible sesame oil is obtained from the Levant seeds. 
Of these the JalTa district yields the best, brand. Slightly inferior m 
favour to the JalTa oil are those obtained from seed grown in Caiffa, 
St .lean d Acre, Tarsus, Smyrna, Mersvna. The oil from Alexamlreltu 
seeds represents a lower grade si ill The Indian seeds, emlirai mg chief y 
those from Ixiirniehee and liombavy give oils of more unpleasant 
flavour, ami are therefore not suitable for the hesl lands of margarine. 
Lower still as regards taste and flavour rank I lie oils from Chinese 
and African seeds In ('lima the seeds ale roashal before being ground 
and expressed m wedge presses. Owing to tins process the oil becomes 
dark-coloured and acquires a strong favour of nuts 

The oils of second and llurd expression arc used for manufacturing 
purposes, chiefly for soap-making. 

The press cakes centum from 8 to in per cent of oil , they form an 
excellent cattle food, and are largely in demand foi fills purpose 
The average composition of sesame cake is I lie follow mg :■ - 


Oil 

14-53 

Moisture 

7-55 

Proteins 

.'ill 14 

Ash 

1317 

Crude fibre 

4-82 

Carbohydrates . 

22 58 


100-00 


1 Op. L,mseed oaky, p. 55. 
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When the seed does not arrive in the sound state in which it is 
obtained at present almost regularly, the cakes resulting from such 
unsound seeds are unsuitable 1 for feeding cattle, and arc therefore 
extracted with solvents for the complete recovery of the oil. The 
extracted meal is then sold as a manure, greatly appreciated by the 
farmer on account of its fertilising properties! Bang and Sanguinetti 
of Marseilles 2 devised a special apparatus for the extraction of sesame 
seed with petroleum ether. At present, damaged seed is extracted with 
carbon bisulphide. In 1003 about twenty thousand tons of press cakes 
were thus extracted in Marseilles, yielding about two thousand tons of 
oil. In 1005 only twelve thousand tons of cakes, yielding about one 
thousand tons of oil, were extracted. The oil so obtained is white or 
dirty grey. At the ordinary temperature some “ stearine ” deposits, 
hence extracted sesame oil represents a more or less pasty mass. Owing 
to the damaged state of the seed the oil contains a notable proportion 
of free fatty acids. For the manufacture of mottled soaps the ext racted 
oil can be used as such. If intended to be used as burning oil or for 
lubricating purposes, the free fatty acids must, he first removed. 

Sesame oil contains, according to Farnslehier, 12-.1 per cent to 14*1 
per cent of solid acids ; Lane 3 obtained by the lead-salt .-ether method 
78-1 per cent liquid fatty acids. These consist of oleic and lmolie acids. 
Direct determination of linolic acid (by means of the hnolic tetrabromide) 
gave 16-T, 15-2, and 12-6 per cent linolic acid. From the composition 
of 12-1 per cent solid acids, 15-8 per cent linolic acid, and 72-1 per cent, 
of oleic acid, there would lie calculated as the iodine value of the mixed 
fatty acids 1)3-6, whereas direct determination gave the mean value of 
111. According to the above-given composition the liquid fatty acids 
would consist of 82 per cent of oleic acid, and 18 per cent, lmolie acid. 
This would lead to 106-1 as the calculated iodine Value of the liquid 
fatty acids, whereas direct, determinations have given the mean figure 
of 133. Also this calculation (cp. Cotton Feed Oil) shows that, the 
linolic tctrabromide has not been fully recovered. More recent deter¬ 
minations of linolic acid carried out, in the author's laboi atory have been 
detailed (Vol. I. Chap. VIII.). 

Sesame oil is dextro-rotatory, a property which may supply a useful 
additional means of identifying the oil. The numbers ascertained 1))' 
Bishop have been given above (Vol. I. Chap. V.). dlz * found the 
rotations of three specimens of African, Indian, and Levant oils in a 
200 mm. tube at 15“ Gj +1-6°, +1-4°, and +0-8° respectively. Bjnink- 
meyer and Wagner confirm that, the African oil has the highest rotation, 
whereas they find the lowest rotations in Indian oils. It should, how¬ 
ever, bo noted that only in the absence of castor,"?, oton, and rosin oils 
would the polarimetric observation be of any value. The optical 
activity of the oil is no doubt due to the presence of phytosterol and 
sesamin (see below). 

1 1’ossihly it is to such unsound seed that the poisonous propel lies of some sesame 
oils, noticed recently (No. 43 JSeihncr Khmsche. Wochensthi tjl, 190*5), must lie ascribed. 

,J Au.stnan patent, fith July 1883. 

? Journ. Soc. Chon, hul., 1901, 1083. 

4 Pharni. Zed. 45, 490 , Jouin. Sot. Chau. hid, 1900, 914. 
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The amount of unsaponifiable matter in sesame oil varies from 
0-95 per cent to 1-32 per cent. The unsaponifiable matter contains 
phytosterol, sesamin, and a "red oil” (see bclmv). The phytosteiol 
was identified by the melting point of the crystals obtained by crystal¬ 
lising if seven times from alcohol. Biei/fetd 1 thus prepared a phytosterol 
of the melting point 139-0- 139-2° C. The phytosterol acetate obtained 
by Bmner melted at- 128°-129° C. Hia/feltl prepared crystals melting 
at 130 -131° 0. by reerystallising the acetate seven times. According to 
Tocher 2 glacial acetic acid extracts from sesame oil two substanecs- 

(a) A resinous substance forming long crystalline needles (from 
alcohol), melting at 118° C. From ultimate analyses and determinations 
of the molecular weight (by Ramdl'. s- method m benzene and acetic 
acid) the formula (!j 8 H lg 0 5 was derived. This substance was named 
sesamin. Sesamin does not give the llaudonin test (see below), but 
assumes a green and then a bright ml colour with intro-sulphuric acid 
(the colour reaction given by the U.S. I’hnimncnpipia for sesame oil). 

(b) A thick brown oil (of unknown composition) giving the char¬ 
acteristic colour reactions of sesame oil. 3 

Villnrrcehiit and Fabric 4 found that by extracting the oil itself with 
either acetic acid or alcohol the chroniogenetic substance cannot be 
wholly removed. By converting the oil into baiium soap, and ex¬ 
tra! ting the latter with alcohol, they isolated from the alcoholic extract-, 
after evaporating oil the alcohol, and dissolving the residue in petroleum 
Other, three substances— 

1. An alcohol of the melting point 137' (.', and rotatory power 
Mi, 20 - -31° 23' (for e. 5 013) This alcohol is doubtless sitosterol ; 
it is not; accompanied by stigmasterol ( Flaw wilt r> ). 

2. Fine crystals having the formula {(J n ll j2 0 3 ) 2 and melting at 

123° (’. ( Villavcccliiii and Fabric) ; according to Bonier and 11 ''inter their 
formula is C M ll 30 O 10 , and they melt at 122 5° C. The rotatory power 
is , 08-30 (for <; - 21-15) in chlorofomiic solution. This substance 

was termed sesamin by Villnrecchm and Fabric It is apparently 
identical with Tocher's sesamin C 18 U ]8 0 5 , for theory reipnros for 
CjgifigOj, 0 = 08-79 per cent, 11- 5-73, and for C n Il, 2 () 3 , 0 = 08-75, 
K-0-25, and for 0 07-54 per cent, H -5-17 per cent. 

Toclicr found (by Raoul I's method) the molecular weight, of sesamin 
311 (in benzene) and 312 (in acetic acid). Villanrclua and Fahns 11 
obtained (by Ramdl'.c method) the molecular weight 350 (m benzene), 
the. formula (0„11 ]2 0 ;) ) 2 demanding 381; Burner and Winter's proposed 
formula 0 :13 ll 3( ,O 10 leads to a molecular weight of 580. Sesamin is 
sparingly soluble in ether and can thus he separated from cholesterol. 5 * 

3. A thick, r.Oifcrystallisahle oil, free from nitrogen. This oil 

1 /nts.f. V liters, if. Nnhujs- u. denvssm., 1001, 58f> 

2 Plunm. Joitrn. and Trans., 1801,630 ; 1803, 700, 

J Merkling’s ( Jmirn. Sor. ('hem. hid., 1888, 45) statement that it is the glacial acetic 
acid u\ti net which gives the characteristic colour reaction ot sesame oil must theicloie be 
corrected. 

1 Jinan. Hoc. ('firm, hid., 1891, 60. 

5 Klaniroth, hiam/. IHsseit , Mmuch, 1011. 

r> AnnaU del Lab. C 'fum. dclfe (tab., 1897 (m.), 22 
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contains the substance minute quantities of which produce the char¬ 
acteristic colour reaction with sugar and hydrochloric acid (see below); 
this oil seems to be identical with Tocher's substance (h). It should 
be noted that the chromogenetic substance entirely passes into the 
liquid fatty acids, if the latter be prepared by the lead-salt-ether method, 
in contradistinction to those olive oils (see below) which simulate 
sesame oil in the Bawlouin test ( Tortelli and Rugged *). 

The last-mentioned colour reaction is extremely characteristic of 
sesame oil, so that it can thereby be detected with certainty in mixtures 
with other oils. This test, due to Camoin— generally, however, known 
as the BaHdouin reaction—-is the only colour reaction which has hitherto 
been found absolutely reliable in the examination of natural oils and 
fats. 2 It is all the more valuable as the chromogenetic substance is not 
destroyed by heating the oil to 250° C. for twenty minutes (Tortelh and 
Rugged). Nor can it be removed by filtering the oil over charcoal, as 
,the author has ascertained by special experiment. On reducing 
sesame oil with hydrogen in the presence of a catalyst, the chromo¬ 
genetic substance is frequently affected (ep. Vol. I. Chap. VII. p 197). 

Bawlouin's test is usually carried out in the form recommended 
by Villavecchia and Fabris: —Dissolve 0-1 gnu. of sugar in 10 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid of spec. grav. 1-19 in a test-tube, add 20 c.c, of the 
oil, shake thoroughly for one minute and allow to stand. The aqueous 
solution separates almost immediately; in the presence of even the 
smallest quantity of natural sesame oil it will be found coloured crimson. 

Villavecchm and Fabris attribute the chromatic reaction to the 
agency of levulose, or of substances produced by the action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid on the hitter; therefore glucose, maltose, and galactose 
cannot bo used in place of saccharose. The main product of the 
interaction of levulose and hydrochloric acid being furfural, the latter 
can accordingly be substituted for the mixture of sugar and hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Inasmuch as furfural itself gives a violet tint with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it is necessary to use a dilute solution; it has been found 
best to employ a 2 per cent alcoholic solution of furfural. The modified 
test, is carried out in one of the following two forms : — 

(a) Place 01 c.c. of a 2 per cent furfural solution in a test-tube, 
add 10 c.c. of the oil, and 10 e c. of hydrochloric acid of spec. grav. 
1-19, shake the mixture for half a minute and allow to settle. In the 
presence of sesame oil, even if it be less than 1 per cent, the aqueous 
layer will acquire a distinct crimson colour. In the absence of sesame 
oil the lower layer is either colourless, or has at njQst, as in the case of 
a very rancid though pure olive oil, a dirty yellow colour. 

(b) Mix, as above, 0-1 c.c. of the alcoholic furfural solution with 
10 c.c. of the oil, and add 1 c.c. only of hydrochloric acid, agitate 
thoroughly and induce separation by addition of 10 c.c. of chloroform, 
when the aqueous layor will float on the top. Kvcn less than 1 per 

1 ('hrm. Xeil.i 1898, #01. 

2 With regard to the detection of sesame oil in edible fats in the presence of “butter 
colours ” by means of this reaction see “ Buttorfat.” 
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cent of sesame oil is indicated by the crimson colouration of the aqueous 
layer. 

In comparative tests it is important to use little furfural and strong 
hydrochloric acid. 

Tiiese two methods have been tried with a large number of olive 
and arachis oils obtained from various localities, and further rape 
(colza), cotton seed, linseed, walnut, poppy seed, neat’s foot, blubber, 
and iish oils, and their complete reliability lias been confirmed. 1 2 * 4 5 * With 
regard to olive oils it should be noted that some Tunisian, Algerian, 
and Portuguese olive oils from Douro (Domergue, But hr, Ferreira da 
Silva), as also some Italian olive oils (Lalande and Tambon) from the 
province of Bari, Brindisi, and Lecce, give a colour reaction which may 
create a doubt. In such cases Milhau relies on the colour test, given 
by the fatty acids. Also Torlelli and Ruggeri 2 recommend to test' 
the liquid fatty acids, since the chromogenetic substance of such 
abnormal olive oils does not pass into the liquid fatly acids. Thus, 
distinction between such olive oils and olive oils adulterated with 
sesame oils is rendered feasible. 

Hitherto the author lias not met with a sample of sesame oil that 
failed to give the Baudoum reactions, although his experience with 
sesame oil extends over a largo number of years and embraces all 
commercial varieties of sesam6 oils, both of edible and of commercial 
quality. 

It may, however, be pointed out that Paitheil 3 failed to obtain 
the colour reaction with a sesame oil extracted by means of chloroform 
from sesame cake, and that Wetgnmun 4 and also Soltsien 5 met with 
similar failure in the case of rancid sesame oil. The same exceptional 
observation has been made by. Lauffs and Jkmrnam.* Curiously 
enough the last-mentioned observers did obtain the Baudouin reaction 
on adding cotton seed oil; hence their statement requires revision. 7 

It should be pointed out that some colouring matters winch are 
used legitimately for colouring butter and margarine give with hydro¬ 
chloric acid alone a reaction similar to that obtained in the Baudouin 
test. This is of special importance for the detection of sesame oil in 
margarine, and in butter adulterated with margarine containing 
sesame oil. Some of these colouring matters can be readily removed 
by washing the fat with hydrochloric acid ; others, however, require 
so persistent and repeated a treatment with hydrochloric acid that 
finally the chromogenetic substance in sesame oil is destroyed and 
the furfural test cannot be obtained, even if sesame oil be present (cp. 
Chap. XIV. “ Butter Fat ”). 

To meet such coses the Soltsien test—colouration on treating with 


1 Further confirmation is given 1>y Wauters, Journ. Soc. Chem, Jnd., 1896, 186. 

2 ('hem. Zed., 1898, 601. 

:i Zeits f an yew. Chem., 1898, 730. 

4 Zeits. f. IInters . d. Nahiys- u. Genussin ., 1901, 131. 

5 Ibid., 1906, xii. 

11 Chem. Zed., 1907, 1023. 

7 Cp. Sprmknieyer, Zeits. f. IInters . d Nahrys- u. (Joinssm., 1908 (xv.), 21. 
Kreis, Chem. Zeit ., 1908, 87. Utz, Chem. Revue , 1908, 112. 
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Bettendorf’s reagent 1 —has been recommended. As this test is pre¬ 
scribed officially in Germany it may be given here. According to the 
official directions 2 5 e.c. of the sample are dissolved in a test tube in 
10 c.c. of petroleum ether and 2'5 e.c. of a strongly fuming stannous 
chloride solution. 3 The mixture is thoroughly shaken, so that a homo¬ 
geneous mixture results, but not longer, and immersed in water of 
40° C. After the stannous chloride solution has separated out, the 
test tube is placed in water at 80° C. in such a manner that, only the 
stannous chloride solution becomes warm and the petroleum ether 
layer does not commence to bod. In the presence of sesame oil the 
stannous chloride solution is stated to show after warming for 3 minutes 
a distinct red colouration. 

The, author is unable to recommend this test and may add that 
if applied to rancid sesame oil it always fails. Moreover, fat extracted 
from cakes, etc., prepared with pure butter, always furnishes a red 
colouration 4 This experience agrees with the view that the ehromo- 
genotic substance producing the Baudouin test, is not identical with 
the substance acting in stannous chloride. 

Considering the reliability of the Baudouin reaction, all “ modifi¬ 
cations,” and other colour reactions that have been proposed and are 
still being proposed, are of no importance. Therefore they are omitted 
in this treatise. 5 

K re is 6 detected in sesame oil a new substance, which lie considers 
to be a phenol, as it combined with diazo compounds; hence it was 
termed “ sesamol.” According to MaUtgmni and Annannc 7 sesamol 
does not occur in the free state in sesame oil, but, as a complex body 
from which " sesamol ” is set, free on adding a mineral acid. 

The drying power of sesame oil is much less pronounced than that 
of cotton seed oil. In the. Li niche test, after seven days only 2 1 per 
cent of oxygen were absorbed: tinder the same conditions the laity 
acids absorbed 2 per cent of oxygen after eight days. 

In the elatdin test sesame oil becomes red after a short time, and 

1 With i egard to this tost see l'olensko, Aib, a. d Ktus. Gesinitlhatutmt, 11)05, 570 ; 
Spnnkmcyei und Wagner, Zeds. f. Voters. d. Xahrgs- it. Genussm., 1005, .\. 348 , 
Fendler, Chan. /(eate , 11)05, 10 , Soltsien, Chan. Revue, 11*06, 108 ; (Jorlx-i, /ah. t, 
( Intern, d. Nuhxjs- v. Genussin., 11)07, xm. 07. 

“ Entwuerle /ti Festsot/ungen ueber Lebensmittel,” heiausgagubcn \<>tu Juuserl. 
Uesnudheitsanit, I loft 2 , Npeisclette und Speiseoele, Beilm, 11)12. 

3 The stannous chloride solutionis piepaied by mixing 5 patLs of ci\stallme stannous 
chloride with 1 pait (bv weight) of hydrochloric acid and saturating completely with dry 
hydrochloric acid, allowing to sepaiate, filtering thiough asbcsto^aml keeping in small 
stoppeicd bottles which should lie kept completely tilled. 

4 E. llofstadter, Kelts,/, iInters . d. Nahnjs - u. (ienussm., 11)09, ivn. 436. 

5 t'p. 2nd ed. of this woik, pp. 391, 392. Bellier, Ann. elnm. amdyt. n/iplig., 
1899, 217. Bonier, Zeits f. Unters. d Nahrys- «. Genussni., 1899, 705. Bieml, 
Chem. Keit., 1899, 617 ; Vandevelde, Bull, tie l’Ass. Beige , 1900, May. Riels, ('hem. 
/ed., 1902, 101 1; 1903, 316, 1030. Tambou, Jnurn. Charm et Chun., 1901, 57. 
Utz, Chau. Rente, 1902, 177 ; Jnurn. Roe. Chan, hid., 1902, 1196. C. Fleig, Bull. 
Roe. Chun de Fiance , 1908, 984. M. Lab.it, Bull. Roc. Vharm. Bordeaux, 1908 (July). 

rf Chan, /at., 1903, 1030. 7 I hid., 1907, 885. 
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acquires a dirty reddish brown colour, yielding even after only twenty- 
four hours’ standing a semi-fluid elaulin. 

By reduction with hydrogen in the presence of a catalyst sesame 
oil is converted into a hard fat of any desired iodme value according 
to the treatment (see “ Hydrogcnised'Fats,” “Hardened hats,” Vol. 
III. Chap. XV.). 

Paul anil Roth 1 obtained by catalytic reduction with palladium a 
slightly yellowish brittle mass eonglutinating at 59° C. and melting at 
(19“ C., which absorbed 4-2 per cent of iodine This product gave the 
Baudouin reaction only very faintly. On reducing the product of the 
iodine value 4-2 for a second time a product melting at. tird-tib" C and 
absorbing 2 per cent of iodine was obtained. The Btmdomn reaction 
was fainter still than that of the reduced product which absorbed 4-2 
per cent of iodine. After keeping the solid fat of the iodine value 2 
for 8 months, the Baudouin reaction had become more intense although 
it did not reach the intensity of the original oil. 

The cold-drawn sesame oil is largely used as an edible oil, notably 
in the manufacture of margarine. Since small quantities of sesame 
oil are easily revealed by the Baudouin test, it has bcen-made obligatory 
in Germany and Austria to use at least ten parts of sesame ml in the 
manufacture of margarine for 100 parts of fatty matters (op. “ Mar- 
ganuc,” Vul. Ilf. Chap. XV.). In Belgium 5 percent are prescribed. 
The finest sesame oils are consumed as table oils ; small quantities of 
this class of oil are used in the production of perfumes (“ enfleurage ”). 
Sesame oil finds employment ill perfumery (for the extraction of 
balsam of Peru, sandalwood, etc.). 

The best, cold-drawn oil being rather high in price, adulteration 
of the best, qualities with poppy seed oil, cotton seed oil, and aruchm 
oil is not infrequent. The sesame mis of second and third expression 
are frequently adulterated with rape oil. 

Roji/i-I seed od is detected by a higher iodine value than the normal 
one. Pm the detection of cotton .seed ml the melting and solidifying 
points of the fatty acids should be determined. The iodine value of 
an oil suspected of being adulterated with cotton seed oil would not 
afford certainty. The iodine value of the liquid fatty acids, as also 
the determination of the tetrabromide, carried out under the conditions 
described in Vol. I. Chap. VIII., would furnish more reliable data As 
confirmatory tests, the colour reactions of cotton seed oil described 
above should be resorted to. 

Araekix od is detected by the isolation of arachidie acid. The 
addition of arachis oil would lower the specific gravity of the sample. 

The presence ojf u /ape ml would be ascertained by a low specific 
gravity of the sample, low solidifying and melting points of the fatty 
acids, and notably a low saponification value. In important cases 
the detection of bubonic acid obtained by catalytic reduction of oniric 
acid would be required (see Vol. I. Chap. VIII. p. 553). 

Sesame oil is in its turn used as an adulterant, of fatty oils, notably 
ot poppy seed oil. Admixture of sesame oil with other oils is, however, 
1 Jleiiclite , 190!), If,SO. 
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little practised, since the detection of the smallest quantity of sesame 
oil is rendered easy by the Baudouin test. 

The lower qualities of sesame oil find a large outlet for soap-making 
in the south of Europe and are especially used in the manufacture of 
the Marseilles mottled soap (cp. Vol. III. “ Soap Manufacture ”); they 
are also used as burning oil and for making india-rubber substitutes. 
A speciality of the Marseilles trade is the employment of oil extracted 
from damaged seeds with carbon bisulphide 1 in the soap industry. 
Such extracted oil is now being exported to Germany. 


BASSWOOD on. 2 3 

French— Jluile de hois de hlleul. German— Lindenholzol, 

Italian —Olio di leyno di hglio. 

This oil is obtained from basswood (Tilia americiwa, L.) (a tree 
widely distributed in America from Virginia to the Alleghany mountains, 
in Georgia, Nebraska, and Kansas) by extracting the rasped wood with 
ether. 


Phjsieal mol Chemua! UharaderMies of Basswood Oil 


Speoillo Gravity 

Holhlilymg Point 

Kaporullc Value. 

Iodine Value 

At l r >" (' 

(Willoi l.V(U-l) 

*C. 

Mkihis KOH. 

Ter cent 

0-938 

-10 

17S-1 

m 


The seeds from Tilia paroifolia ( Tilia cordala, Mull.) yield an oil, 
the characteristics of which will be given below in the table headed 
“ Lessor known scmi-drying-oik” 


LEMON FIPS OIL 

French— Iluile de pepms de citrons. German— Cilronenlcernol. 
Italian— Oho di semi del hmone. 

Lemon pips oil is obtained as a pale yellow oil tawing a bland flavour 
recalling that of almond oil, by extraction of dried and ground lemon 
pips with solvents. 

A specimen examined by Peters and Frerichs 3 had the saponification 

1 Boutonx, Lea Matures (trapses, 1910, 1857. 

2 Weiclmiaim, Journ. Sac. Chon. Ind., 1895, 6G5. 

3 W. Peters and G. Frerichs, Arch. <l . I’harm., 1902 [240J, 659, Jovrn. Hoc. Chevi. 
Ind., 1908, 102. 
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value 1884 and the iodine value 109-2. The acetyl value of the sample 
is given as 13-65. 

The fatty acids are stated to consist of palmitic, stearic, oleic, and 
linolic acids. 


LUFFA SEED OIL, LOOFAH SEED OIL 

French —HuHe dc luffa. German— Lchwaiimikurlnnkcnivi. 
Italian —Oho di luffa. 


Pht/sic/il and Chemical Characlerislics of Luffa Oil 


Sj»«ci lie 
Oravilj 

Sii|)oinfku* 

loiliin* 

Hfllll.-lt- 

Hrfiactiti 1 lixlcv 


' 

turn \.ilui* 

\lllUt‘ 

Mci-'sl \ aim* 




' 


' - 


l liisnluhli* 

. A< nN i 1 ii 

( llist'l \l‘| . 

At i:. r. o 
(water .il 15 T 
= 1) 

Mkuiis 

KOII 

IVi it'iil 

ICC ,',,1101111 

KOII 

Hutiln- 
ictui tumi'toi 
'• l)i-K!'fs ' 

'-.ilumlialili 1 


0 9251 

187 80 

108 51 

1 43 

02 0 at 40 C.° 

94 8 

Ciossley and 
Le Sueur 1 

0 921-0 920 

193-195 8 


0 49-0 52 


93-8 

I) Hooper 2 


This oil is expressed in Hast India from the seeds of Luffa. aynjitmca, 
Mill., and is used by the natives as an edible oil. Small quantities of 
the seeds are exported from British Nigeria. 3 

The oil examined by Crossleij and l.e Liuair was reddish brown in 
colour and had a slight odour. Tiler test of the fatty acids, 34 ’-35 ,J G. 
(I). Hooper). 


MYRTLE SEED oil. 1 

French- -Hade ilea sentences dc mi/ite. German SlyitaiMiiKiwl. 
Italian Olio di sc nt i di unito. 

The, seeds of the common myrtle, Mi/ilus caminmux, 1,., contain 
12-15 per cent of a fatty oil of characteiistic taste and pleasant odour. 
The following characteristics have been aw criminal 


Specific gravity at 15“ ('. . . 0 9241 

Saponification value . . . 199 8 

Iodine valu r ... • 107 5 

Rcichert-Mcissl value . . .9 05 

Insoluble fatty acids I unsaponifiablo . . 05-3 pci cent 

Maumcm'i test m Tortelli’s thennoleomeler . 35)° (!. 


1 Jaunt. Sue. ('hem. Ind, 1898, 991. 

* Annual Repotl t Indian Mnsevtn, 1907 1908, p. 15. 

'* Rtiltsh A'lijeiuf, by F. A Mocklei Fuiiyinaii, p. 318. 

1 8cmti uml Peru vbosco, (Jaw. Clurn. Hal., 1907 (37), i. 183. 

VOL. 11 <«> 
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The saponification value appears to be very low in view of the high 
Reichert-Meissl value. The number given for the Maumene test would 
also appear too low, considering the high iodine value, whereas olive 
oil (iodine value 83) indicates in Tortdli's thermolcomcter a rise in 
temperature of -14° C. 

An examination of the fatty acids showed that the oil contains 
the glycerides of myristic, palmitic, oleic, and linolic acids. No stearic 
acid was found by Ilekner ami Mitchell's method. 


l’ECAN OIL, i’ACCAN Oil, 

This oil is contained in the nuts of Jnglavs nigra, 1/., a tree largely 
cultivated in North America. The kernels form 47 per cent of the 
nuts and contain 70-4 per cent of a light straw-coloured oil, having a 
pleasant pecan odour and taste. 

The oil extracted with ether gave the following characteristics : , — 


Specific gravity 15/15° 0. . . 0 9184 

Saponification value . 198-0 

Iodine value (Hubl'a method) . lOfill 

Rciehert-Meissl value . . 2-3 

Insoluble fatty acids i- unsapomliablc . . 934 


SPINDLE TREE OIL 

French —Unite tie bonnet dr prPtrc. Herman J'fijjriiliilti-hrmil, 
Spdlbaumol. Italian- Oho di fusaggine. 

Kochs 1 2 obtained from the anllus and the seeds of the spindle tree 
(Emtymus europtra , L.), 35-2 per cent, of a bright reddish-brown oil. 
This deep colour is due to the colouring matter of the anllus having 
been extracted. The acid value of the specimen examined by Kochs 
was 84 and the unsaponifiahle matter was very high. The oil had the 
following characteristics :— 

Oil - 

Specific gravity at 15° C. 

Solidifying point 
Saponification valuo 
lleiehoii-Meissl value . 

Butyro-refraetomolor “ degrees 
Unsaponifiablo matter . 


Fatty Acids — 

Melting point—commences to melt at . 38° C. 

„ „ completely melted at .70° C. 

Iodmo valuo .... 105*3 

Neutralisation value .... 223-0 


1 A. C. Duller and («. S. Traps, Ame.r, Cltcm. .fount., 1910 (43), 90. 

2 J (thresh, d. Vers ticks. d. k (Jartncrlchranst., Dalilem, 1906-1907. 


0 9390 
. - 10° V, 

230-1 
. 35 31 

” at 40" ('. . 52 

. . 5 83 per cent 
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The exceedingly high saponification and Reichert-Meml values 
would seem to confirm the statement (Vol. I. Chap. III.) that the oil 
contains acetic acid in the form of triacetin. In view of the extra¬ 
ordinarily high saponification and Reichert-Meksl values, which suggest 
the employment of this od as a butter adulterant, a more exhaustive 
examination of the oil is required. 

For the oil from Eeonymm verrucosa cp. “ Lesser known semi¬ 
drying oils,” table facing p. 238. 


ANIS SEED OIL 1 

French -lluile tie ijraiue d’anis. German- Ainssuinenul, 

Italian— Olio di semi d’ an we. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Punpwelfo miisum, L., after 
the ethereal oil has been driven off. The seeds contain over 25 per 
cent of a fatty oil, which has a slight odour resembling that of henbane 
seed oil. The fatty acids yield on oxidation tetrahydro-xystearic acid 
(sativic acid). The oil absorbs 2-7 per cent oxygen (determined by 
Ltmehe's method) in three days. The specimen of oil examined by 
Denjanow and Zyplja-nitow 1 had the acid value (j-3. 

The following characteristics were determined 


Oil —Specific gravity at 15° C. . 0-024 

Saponification value . 178-3 

Iodine valuo . . 105-3 

Fatty acids —Solidifying point . . 0° C. 

lodino valuo . . 1)7-3 (?) 


CROTON OIL 

French-— lluile de avion. German Urotonol. 

Italian— Oho di crotuntiyho. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 229. 

Croton oil is obtained from the seeds of Croton Tiijlium, L., a tree 
belonging to the Euphorbiacein, indigenous to the Malabar coast, and 
cultivated in Southern Asia and China. The seeds contain 53-56 per 
cent of oil. 2 3 

The oil has an amber-yellow, or orange, or brown colour according 
to its age, has a nauseous odour, a burning taste, and acts as a very 
powerful purgative. In pharmacy it is known as Oleum crolonis. 
According to Robert 3 there are somo kinds of croton oil in commerce 

1 Jo urn. Puss. Phys. Chan. (>cs. } 1905, 624. 

- With regard to the occurrence of an enzyme in croton seeds cp. Scurti and 
Pano/.7nin, (iar.z. C/iirn. Jtal., 1907 (37), 486. 

3 Chan. Zeit ., 1887, 416. 
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that arc miscible .with alcohol in every proportion. This statement, 
however, only holds good of those oils that have been extracted from 
the seeds with alcohol. According to Javittier 1 oil obtained by expres¬ 
sion or by extraction is only miscible with absolute alcohol if less than 
one. volume be used ; on mixing equal volumes of oil and absolute 
alcohol turbidity sets in, and with more alcohol complete separation 
into two layers takes place, whereas oil extracted with alcohol is soluble 
in absolute alcohol in every proportion. 

The author examined three specimens of croton oil prepared for 
pharmaceutical purposes by reliable firms. One volume of oil was 
shaken up with three and a half volumes of absolute alcohol. After 
separation into two layers had taken place, the amount of oil dissolved 
by the alcohol was determined quantitatively. The alcohol had 
dissolved from the three samples—244 per cent, 25-5 per cent, and 
534 per cent respectively. The respective specific gravities of the 
oils were 0-0428, 0-0418, 0-0.375. Hence croton oil can no longer be 
classed together with castor oil, and the comparative great solubility 
of the oil in absolute alcohol must be ascribed to the large proportion 
of glycerides of volatile fatty acids. The larger the proportion of free- 
fatty acids the greater will be the solubility of the oil in absolute alcohol. 
Thus the above-mentioned specimen, of which 24-4 per cent dissolved 
in alcohol, contained 7-1) per cent, free fatty acids. 

Croton oil further differs from castor oil by its solubility in petroleum 
ether in all proportions. 

The chemical composition of croton oil differs so widely from that 
of all other oils that its recognition by means of the quantitative re¬ 
actions is easy. 

Croton oil is strongly dextro-rotatory (Peter 1 2 ). It is stated to 
contain the following fatty acids :—Stearic, palmitic, myristic, lauric, 
valeric (isobutyl formic), butyric, acetic, formic, oleic, linolic, 3 4 and 
tiglie. On standing, croton oil deposits some “ stearine.” “ Croton- 
oleic acid,” said to constitute (he purgative principle of the oil, and 
described as a mm-volatile, unsaturated fatty acid, differing from oleic 
acid in that, its barium salt was soluble in alcohol, is, according to 
Dunslan. and Boh:, 11 a resinous substance possessing a strong vesicating 
action. 5 * * Two samples examined by LewkmvUtteh 8 * * had the true acetyl 
values 19-82 and 32-60 respectively. The proportion of unsaponifiable 
matter in several specimens amounted to 0-55 per cent. 

Croton ml has weak drying powers ; it thickens somewhat on 
exposure to air. It yields no solid product in the elaidin test,. 

1 Jnurn. Pin mil. Chun. [6], 7, 521. 

- Cp. ill so Kakusin, Chan, /at., 1906, 146. *■ 

5 Op. Kokin, Journ. Huhh Ph i/\,-Clinn. S»c ., 1907 (69), 607. 

4 Jmnn. or. Chan Ind., 1895, 985. 

s Its einpmeul formula is C ]3 H ]8 0 4 ; it is a hard, pale yellow, brittle resin, neatly 

insoluble in water, petroleum othei, anti benzene, but easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and 

chloroform. On heating it softens gradually, and is quite fluid at 90" C. It has lieilhei 

acid nor basic piopeities ; it is decomposed by boiling with alkalis, yielding a mixture of 

acids, and loses theieby its vesicating propel ties. This seems to point to this substance 

being a lactone oi an anhydride. 

0 A,udyd, 1899, 319 
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By hydrogenising a specimen of croton oil of the iodine value 09-8, 
Pad and Roth’s method (see Vol. I. p. 59 ; in aqueous emulsion 
prepared with the aid of gum-arabic) a solid product was obtained, 
which conglutinated at 40° C., melted at 44°-48° C., and had the iodine 
value 4-8. On further treatment a solid fat melting at 49 ? -51° C. was 
obtained, which no longer absorbed iodine. The solubility in alcohol 
was somewhat less than that of the original oil, and the burning taste 
of croton oil was* no longer noticeable. The specific physiological 
action of croton oil entirely disappeared in the hydrogenised fat. 1 

Owing to the slight similarity between croton oil and castor oil, 
adulteration of croton oil with castor oil has occurred. Castor oil 
in croton oil would increase the specific gravity, lower the iodine value, 
and raise the acetyl value considerably. 


ZACHUN OIL, BETU OIL 

French —Iluile de Zachun. German— Zachund. 

Italian— Olio di Zachune. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Balanites mpjptiaca, Delile, 
a tree found in northern tropical Africa, India, and Burmah. 

The fruit, which is at first green, becomes red on ripening, and 
in its dry state somewhat resembles a date. It consists of a thin, 
brittle shell, enclosing a fleshy mass of gummy consistence which 
firmly adheres to the hard stone ; the latter furnishes the kernels. The 
kernels contain 49-64 per cent {Hum *) to 41-2 per cent (Million 3 ) of 
fatty matter. A specimen of seeds collected from Ghinda in lirythrea 
(Italian African colony), gave the following characteristics (ihtzzi) :— 

Oil— 

Specific gravity at 15° 

Solidifying point 
Saponification value . 

Iodine value . 

Maumenc test 

Fatty Acids — 

Solidifying point 
Melting point 
Neutralisation number 
Saponification value . 

Mean molecular weigh! 


t 


04)200 
-0° to 5° C. 
194-1 
105-0 
75 - 0 ° 0 . 


32°-30 5° C. 
34-5"'37° 0. 
200-0 
201-6 
278-2 


The samples contained 0-48 per cent free fatty acids (as oleic acid). 
The oil gave neither the Halphen nor the Baudouin reactions. 

In the Egyptian Sudan the fruit is known as “ Heglig ” ; the oil 

1 Iknrhle, 1900, 1540. 

B 1 semi a/rosi e yh Oli. Published for the Milan Exhibition, 1900, 
Agriculture prutiipie ilex /’ays Chauds , 1904, No. 10. 
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in highly prized by the natives. The following eharaetoristics are gfven 


by the (Jordon Memorial College : 1 . 

Specific gravity at 100°/100° 0. . . 0-8810 

Melting point . . . . 8° ('. 

Saponification value . 18(1-5 

lodmc value . ... 00-2 


A specimen of oil from Nigerian seeds, 2 yielding 53-7 per cent of oil. 


gave the following numbers :— 

Oil- 

Specific gravity at If> n ('. ■ 0-91!) 

Saponification value 190-7 

Iodine value . . 92 5 

Unsapomfiable matter . . 0 0 per cent 

Faity A ads — 

Insoluble acids l unsapomfiable . . 95-2 per cent 

Titer test .... -34-0° C. 


In German Fast, Africa the fruits arc known as Mknnga fruits. 
Specimens from Morogoro yielded 8-8 per cent of seeds containing horn 
307 to 33 9 per cent of oil (iWortluU 3 ). The oil obtained from (lie 
Mkonga seeds bad the following chaiaeters {Arnold — 

Npeeilic gravity at 1 0 C. 0-9173 

Saponification vaino lllo-lj 

Iodine value . 77-2 

A. new oil-yielding tree, Hidiuulcs Miniijhiiiiin , which is indigenous 
to Portuguese Hast Africa, produces nuts containing about (id per 
cent of an oil said to resemble olive oil 5 


OURCAS OIL, PUBfilNO KUT OIL, PHYSIO NUT OIL 

French —Ilude ile ptgnoii d'liuk, de pahjliac, dr punjhhr, dr medicimer. 
(Jerman— Cumisol. Italian —Olio di carats. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 233. 

(Jurcas oil (Oleum injeniale) is obtained from the seeds of Jalropha 
Cumin , L. (purging nut), by hot pressing. The plant, is cultivated 
in tropical America and in all Portuguese colonies, chiefly in the Cape 
Vctd islands. 6 In Reunion the plant is cultivated as a support of the 
vanilla plant. (The bark of the plant is covered with a wax which is 
most likely pure myricyl mclissato (melissyl nielissate), J. Sack.) 
The seeds consist of 0(1 per cent of kernels and 31 per cent of husks. 

1 190S, 412. 

2 Bull. hup. hist., 1908, 365. 

3 her Fflamer, 1910, 121. 

4 Zahehr J l Inters . d. Nahrejs- u. Uennssm., 1912, xxni. 391. 

3 T. A. Sprague, Keu> Bull., 1913, iv. 131. 

rt Klein , Xeitschr. f. angeio. Client., 1898, 1012. 
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TK8 kernels yield on extraction with ether 52 per cent of oil, hence 
the oil in the whole seeds amounts to 34-3 per cent. The fresh oil lias 
a pale colour, but becomes yellow with a reddish tint on exposure to 
the air. Its unpleasant odour is characteristic, and may serve to 
distinguish cun-ax oil from other oils; it is further characterised by its 
strong purgative properties, which arc much more pronounced than 
those of castor oil. 

The acid values of commercial samples were found by Lewkowilseh 
and Archhiilt «•!» and 0-7 respectively. Klein obtained values varying 
from 057 to 4-96. The proportion of unsaponiliable matter in the oil 
is 0-5 to 0-58 per cent (JA’iekmt'iluch ; Klein). The acetyl value found 
was 8-4 (Undvimheh) and 08 ( Arclibutl ). 100 parts of absolute 
alcohol dissolve at 15-5° C. about 2-17 volumes of oil ( Archhiilt ). The 
oil is insoluble in cold glacial acetic arid, but dissolves in the hot solvent. 

On standing at a temperature of about 12° 0. a small quantity of 
solid glycerides separate. According to Klein curras oil yields about 
10 per cent of solid fatty acids (melting at 57-5° C , and solidifying at 
53-5" the liquid fatty acids consist of about equal proportions 
of oleic and linolie acids as ascertained by the relative quantities of 
their oxidat ion products, viz. dihydroxystcarte and tctrahydroxystearic 
acids. The existence of isneetic acid (Vol I Chap. 111.), stated by 
Boms to occur in curras oil, is doubtful. 

The oil is used in Portugal for soap-making, as an illuminant, and 
as a lubricating oil : it can, however, Jmrdiy be considered suitable for 
the last-named purpose, as the oil dries in about, 21 hours (cotton seed 
ml drying under the same conditions m 18-20 hours, and good rape oil 
in 48 hours, Archbutl). 

The seeds of Jatropha olii/muliti, Mull , yield about 31-5 per rent, 
of a fatty oil of the specific gravity at, 14 (!. OHIO, having purging 
properties. 

The seeds of Jatropha mulhjida. L., yield 28-5 per cent of a fatty 
oil of the specific gravity 0-4)18 at. 25" V. 

The seeds of Julmplm viiilnifnlensis obtained from the south of 
Madagascar contain tit) per cent, of a fatty oil of a yellowish colour and 
slight fluorescence. II. Binntr 1 ascertained the following character¬ 
istics :— 


Oil— 

Specific gravity at, 1.7 (1. . 0-0213 

Saponification value . 104 

Iodine value . . Id I-8 

Refractive index at 20° C. . 1-4048 

Fall;/ Acids — 

Melting point ... .21° ft. 

Iodine value ... . 110 


1 llu/l. Sin. (’him. lie Fiimn’. 11111, Oil ; rp. also It. Jumelle and II. IVri i.i de la 
Ratine, Jms Mn/ines <//u.v.v,s, 1010, 2022. 



Physical awl Chemical Characteristics of Curcas Oil 
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Ckem Ini 1S*>3, 4^3 2 fbxd ,1Sv 8 y34 { Chcm Eei'u* 3211 4 Oil from Erjtlirean ^eed: 
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The oil is stated to dry after exposure to a temperature of 50° C. 
in 26 hours. 

The seeds of Jatropha glandulifera (a small evergreen tree common 
in India and also prevalent in the waste lands of tropical Africa) contain 
21-3 per cent of a straw-coloured oil. The following characteristics 
wero ascertained by Menon 1 2 in the author’s laboratory :— 


Oil— 


Saponification value . 

194-5 

Reiehert-Meissl value 

4 3 

Butyro-refractometer at 20° O. 

70-r, 

„ „ at 10° C. . 

68-5 

Fatty Acids — 

Melting point 

35° < 

Iodine value . 

119-6 

Neutralisation value 

187-3 

Mean molecular weight 

299-4 


BRAZIL NUT OIL 

French— Ilude dc mix dr, Jirml. German— Pammssot, 

Italian. Olio di >wci del Braude. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 235. 

Brazil nut oil is obtained from the seeds of the Brazilian nut tree, 
Bcrthollelia excelsa, Uumb. and Bonp., belonging to the Myrtaeew 
(Leajlhiadame) (tlio “ Para,” or “ Juvianus tree ”) indigenous to the 
forests of the Orinoco and Amazon rivers, and now largely cultivated 
in tropical South America. The seeds bear the native name kokobko 
and are well known as “ Brazil nuts ” or “ Para nuts.” 3 They contain 
up to 73 per cent of the fatty oil, calculated to dry seeds 4 (the amount 
of water in the seeds being 7-8 per cent). 

The oil has a pale yellow colour and is odourless ; its taste is similar 
to that of the nuts themselves. 

On standing, even at the ordinary temperature, the oil deposits 
“ stearine.” A sample examined by Niederstadt 5 contained 16 per 
cent of free fatty acids. In South America Brazil nut oil is expressed 
for edible purposes. 

The total export of Brazil nuts in 1908 amounted to 8200 tons, of 
which 4400 were exported to the United States, 3400 to the United 
Kingdom, and 300 to Germany. 

1 Jouni. Soc. Chem. I ml., 1910, 1430, 

2 This high value may he due to the oil having become rancid, as its acid value was 
15*8. 

3 The Brazil nuts must not he confounded with the “ sapucaia ” nuts from Lecythis 

Zabvcajo, yielding “ Paradise nut oil.” See below, p. 380. 

• 4 (Jreshoif, Chem. Zed., 1906, 856. 


n Berirhte, 1902, 144. 
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The nuts which have become mouldy in transit to Europe are 
expressed, and the oil thus recovered is used for soap-making, or as a 
substitute for inferior kinds of olive oil. An English patent of 1847 1 
claims the expression of Brazil nut oil for burning and lubricating 
purposes, the press cake to be used as cattle food and for manuring 
the land. 


mucitna oil 2 

French -limit, tit mucuna. Borman— fthwunaol. 

Italian — Oita ill vntfvnn. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of the different species of Mucuna, 
a plant belonging to the Letjtuninosw, viz. M. vrnis, M. jrrmievs, De 
C., 3 M. fi/ltiitlro-sjieniin , M. woiios jierma. 

The oil characterised in the following lines was obtained from the 
seeds of the “ cow-itch ” bean, Mncmia capitala, l)e (1, occurring in 
the Dutch Indies (described m Rumphius’ Herbarium Ainhoinnisis as 
Cacnru vujra). The freshly ground seeds yielded to petroleum ether 
2-08 per cent, of an oil having the acid value 0-7. The oil extracted 
from ground seeds which had stood for about two months showed a 
higher specific gravity, higher acid value, higher saponification value, 
and lower iodine value. 

Amongst the solid fatty acids palmitic acid and stearic acid were 
identified. The acetyl value was determined by ltenedth ami Ilka’s 
method, but in view of (lie strictures passed by the author on Ibis 
method (Vol. 1. Chap. VI11 ), the number is not recorded here. 


Physical ami Chemical t'hmadciisties of Mucuna Oil 


Specific 
Ci’iavitv .it, 
lOn (w.itci 
Vj -=t) 

! Solidifying 
Point 
*0 

Melting 

Point 

*(! 

Sapoiuflea- 
: (mn Value 
Mginis 
KOI! 

Iodine 1 
Value 1 
Pei (’. nt 

Beichert- 
Meissl Value 
e e ^ KOII. 

Itefi aetne 
Index 
llfilyio- 
lehadmnelei 
“ Pegiees" 
at 2V (! 

0-8BK 

3-r, 

16 

1/8 22 

101 

0'77 

66 2 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Meltin',. Point. Neutnili-oMnn Value. loilltie Value. 

3V i 195-6 112-9 

! 


1 ,}. B. Wilks, Kngl. patent, 1774, 1817. 

' W P. II. Van tier Driessen Maieeuw, Pham. Weekhlad, 1900, No. i); 1909 (46), 
881. 

A This species appears to he identical with Mucuna juvrita, Honk., the leaves of 
which are used tor djemg black. 
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SORGHUM OIL 

French —Hwle tie sorgho. German— Snrghumol. 

Italian —Olio tli sorgo. 

Sorghum oil obtained from the dried seeds of Sorghum trriimnn , 
Host., which is largely cultivated in Turkestan, is characterised by a 
peculiar odour ; it represents a yellow, vaseline-like mass which dries 
slowly. 


Phijsu'iil, ami Chemical Characteristics of Sorghum Oil 


Hpmlh (iiavity 
ut 15 C 

Melting Point 

" (\ 

Saponification 

N.ilut* 

Iodine Value. 

! Uni lint Mmssl 
\ .ilm* 

0 9282 

89-10 

t 

172-1 

98 89 

2-1 


I'higiral i@Z Chemical Chaiaclnistm of lltc Insoluble. Fall// Acids 


■-- -- 

. - 

— 

Insoluble Acids 

1 On saponifiable 

Mcltmi; Point 

Iodine Value 

% 1 

18-44 

101-08 



Iodine Valin* id Uio 
Impud Fatty Ai ids 



148 08 


The specimen examined by Anilrejem 1 had an acetyl value of (i-W). 
The amount of lecithin calculated from the phosphorus in the ash was 
0-23 percent. Accoiding to Aittlrejew, the mixed fatly acids of the oil 
consist chiefly of enieie acid, and small <piantitles of oleic, iicinoleic, 
and linolic. acids. These statements stand in need of continuation. 
This oil must not be confounded with the oil from Sorghum cuIgtneA 


COUMOU OIL, 3 11ATAVA OIL 1 

French —Huile dc ammou. German— Cornual. 

Italian -Olio tli cenmurn. 

Coumou oil is obtained from the kernels of the palm trees ; (Eno- 
carpas balava, Mart., CE. bacaba, Mart., which frequently occur in 

1 VI,cm. y.nt. llcp , 1903, 28$. 2 Hum. Hcruc, 1904, 106. 

3 ifossicic, Jour ii. J ’harm, Chim., 1901$, 828. 

4 Patava oil appears to be a corruption of batava oil. 



fa% Oils Jrm 1‘ktlt »/ lit Oih> faMM'* 


Fatty irafo. 


Source, 


i 

Specific I Solidifing; Kelraotive 
Gravity, ! Poll}, Index. 



i Neutral- Mean Iodlm 

SoUufymg ; isation Moifcuiiu Value 

Mnt - Value W(tt (Win) 


.uminelol Cam Cam, L ! 0-9268 (15*) l 

etersilleaol Pdmtlmm satuwi, Hoflm.: 0 9243 (15°) 
elleneol Apimyrmolm,L ' 0-9236(15°) 

in,sol Pimpmlla .inmin, L 1 0-3232 (15°) 

'enchelol taluwoMAll, ! 0-9304 (15°) 

Ini Andlmgmolm.l. '0 9282(25°) 

lohrendl Dams tank, L. 0 9298(15°) 

Uimiscli Kununelol Cummin Cymntm, L, 0 9256 (15°) 

larleukerbeloi Wnw mfolrni, Doifni. 0-9265 (15°) 

orlandeml Cormirm tatwm, L. , 0 9284 (15°) 

jovanol Ftycklis ajmn, DC. 0 9267 (15°) I 


1»»") l," ; f 

H779C15-) i;«,’ 

mm i:,: »' 
mm iif), ® ; 

HiW) l»H “ 

H»(J5'I «» 11 
llBllf) 17*l *> 


per cent i per cent. 


92-0 


; H.23 m dm M 

' 1-4720(30°) 179 8 9 8 '5 

: 1-4672(35°) 1 1831 H02 9192 

X 30° 182 11 998 , JH 

-1 4710 55 ) 176 H 108 8 92 56 


0-79 

096 

3-68 

114 

153 

206 

145 

226 


1-2° to-8° 

1 -l°to 2" 


4° to 6° 
:)°„ 4° 
4°, ,5° 


• 8*10-10*' 1828 
-10° ; 1801 
• 4°to 5° ; 1772 
0° 1790 

0“ - 1803 

1°-2 J , 1810 
5* ' 1790 

-4° 1816 

f 1832 

f 1796 

2’ 1 1780 


11.' tillllllllf, I'li'lill' 


307-2 

124-6 

311 

108-2 

3169 

934 

3137 

1100 

3111 

988 

3103 

114-2 

3137 

1027 

309 3 

901 

307 3 

1155 

3128 

98 ( 

3155 

109-51 



Yield. 


erbae.nol CVernrictniKM, L, 

ol Fmn mhrm, L 

menol Vim Mu, ],. var. )/wjor 

10I . PifiasntepL 

lckenol Ptcw Sfjnnm, I, 

ol ‘Immbta, Munch, 

ibohnendl Cfl/an?« wid«m. Sprang, 

bohnenol Plmrolu! Mungo, L. 

nol Ptecoltiiruijamfc.liatale 

lohnenol PkcokcoceitM, Lain. 

iohnen61 Pksmhitliiiiatu^L 

unsebonen Bohnc Pkmkt mmmus, L 
ohnenol Mete MM, L 

johneno) Imca/fang, Endl, 

Minenol Cmakmjmu, D.C. 

wiki] fmi^m ntbtemm, Thou. 


Specific 

1 ids'.it y. 


*»!* Icilme MK» RW 
I IJT1H I"; 11 !" 11 Value. Wo. Acids. 
Point. \ alue | 


per 
cent. 

5 1 -09184(1 
10 , 0 9193 (L ; , 
1U7 09175 (|t5T 
1 05 1 0 9204 (i 20°)' 
1 4 , 0 9208(115°) 

0 83 0 9211025°) 

1 22 09198( 25°) 

1 85 0926fl(i25°) 

1 32 09179( 15°) 

1 83 .0-9198( 16°) 
10 0 9212 ('25*) 

1 26 0-92061125°) 
142 0-91921'26°) 

1 28 0-9228 ! 25°) j 
281 0-91691,15°) 
6-24 0-9178116°)! 


I per 
I cent 

|„2I, 1185 1 1717 (30°) | 9262 
1845 106 0 ,1 4766(35°) J 9268 
1847 «H)6 J 1 4756(30°)! 9181 
,180 5 11172 1 4795(30°) 1 9069 
1831 1110 11 4748(40°)' 9181 

182 4 1004 1-4706(40°) 9206 

188 2 192-7 1 1 4633 (35°) ! 9131 

i 187-5 111 3 1 4849 (45°), 92-13 
189-2 1357 11 4789(45°) | 8751 

,189 6 1112 ; 1 4760(40") 1 9195 

i 183 3 99 8 1 4772 (40 )( 92-32 
1887 118-9 ,1 4646(45°), 92-23 

187-3 94 4 1 4710(45'') 9186 

1856 1008 '1 4672(40") 93 79 

1186 5 86-1 ,1-4685(45°); 9278 
l 1841 -1120 1-4826(40°)I 9230 


! C Grnnie, Pteni, MnOu, 1911, H41. 


UnBaponi- 

liable 

Melting 

Point. 

Matter. 

per , 


cent. 

°C 

1-08 ; 

18to21 

132 

26 „ 27 

194 ' 

25 „ 20 

2 20 1 

30, ,32 

204 

33,,34 

178 

25 „ 211 

2 33 1 

29,.11 

127 

32 „ 

585 

22,,23 

169 ; 

14„15 

0-98 

29 „81 

Ml 

26 „ 27 

1-54 ! 

35„:;6 

1-69 

35 „ 26 

1-29 , 

32„S4 

138 1 

20,27 


Fatty Mi. 


I Solidifying 
I Point, 


Neutralise- Mean 
tinn j Molecular 

Value, I Weight. 


°C. 

15 to 16 
24 „ 25 
,23 


189 4 | 296 5 

183-5 1 306-1 

1833 1 306-4 

18118 310-6 

185-9 302 1 

182-0 308 6 

1857 302-5 

1858 3024 

180-5 1 311-0 

1870 ; 300 3 

188-2 298-4 

182-8 I 307-2 

mm ! -non 


5» ! 189-4 1 296 5 

29 , 1890 i 297-1 

2 1 1851 i 3034 

t I 







Fatty Acids. 


Oil from 


Solidifying 

Point. 


Neutral- Mean Iodine , 

isation Molecular Value , , ve 

Value Weight. (Wijs). . JjT** 


Caraway sea 
Parsley seea 
Celery seed j 
Anise seed j 
Fennel seed i 
Dill seed 
Carrot seed 
Cumin seed 
Chervil seed 
Coriander 
Ajowan seed 


“C 

8° to - 10 c 
- 10 ° 

-4° to -5° 
0 ° 

0 ° 

r-2 j 

i j 

r 


182 8 1507 2 

180 1 3118 

177 2 316 9 

17!) 0 .113 7 

180 5 , 3111 

1810 310 3 

179 0 ; 313 7 

181 6 109 3 

183 2 , 307 3 

179 6 , 312 6 

178 0 315 5 


124 0 1-4670 

108 2 1-4679 

93 4 1 4778 

110 0 1 4704 

98 8 1 4710 

114 2 1 47C0 

102 7 1-4625 

90 1 1 4748 

115 7 1 4580 

98 6 1-4593 

109 2 1 4650 


Fatly Ands 


Oil from 


Chick pea 
Common pea 
Broad bean 
Vetch 
Lentil 
Pigeon-pea 


; Minogo bean 
! Haberle haricot bean 
1 8carlet runner 
1 Moon-bean 


1 Fetich bean 
j Thou 


If? 

Solidify ing 
Point. 

Neutralisa¬ 

tion 

Mean 

Molecular 

Iodine 

Value 

Refractive 

Index 


Value 

Weight 

(Mijs) 

1 

1 C. 

15 to 16 

189 4 

296 5 

120 3 

1 4587 (40 ) 

7 

24 „ 25 

183-5 

306 1 

108 4 

1 4659 (35°) 

6 

22 „ 23 

183 3 

306-4 

102 0 

1 4679(35") 

2 

26 „ 28 

180 8 

310-6 

105 8 

1 4704 (35°) 

4 

30 „ 31 

185 9 

302-1 

111-9 

1-4704 (35°) 

16 

22,, 23 

182 0 

308 6 

103 0 

1 4698 (40") 

1 

24 „ 25 

, 386-7 

102 6 

104 0 

1 4691 (35°) 

3 

2728 

‘ 185 8 

302 4 

114-2 

1 4723 (40°) 

:3 

10 

! 180 6 

311 0 

136-0 

1 4679 (40°) 

5 

13 

1 187 0 

300 3 

143 6 

1 4653 (40 6 ) 

11 

26 

, 188 2 

298-4 

101-6 

1 4704 (45°) 

7 

23 

182-8 

307 2 

121-7 

1 4640 (44°) 

16 

33 

180 0 

312 0 

97 0 

1 4633 (45°) 

16 

32 

189 4 

296 5 

99 4 

1 4620 (40°) 

14 

29 

189 0 

. 297 1 

92 3 

1 4593 (45°) 

17 

22 

185 1 

303 4 

112 8 

1 4506 (45°) 


Face page. 238, Vol. II. 
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XIV. 


(/3) The Rape Oil Group 

All the members of this group are obtained from seeds of plants 
belonging to the Crwiferw. 

Their drying powers are not of a pronounced character; the elaidin 
obtained from them is a buttery mass. 

The most characteristic property of the oil of this group is that 
their saponification values are lower than those of any other vegetable 
oil, owing to the presence of erucic acid in these oils. Arachidic acid 
also appears to form a normal constituent; this acid has been found 
in a large number of rape oils, as also in a specimen of mustard oil. 

The opinion held for a long time that these oils contain sulphur 
has been shown to be erroneous; all “ cold-drawn ” rape oils are 
free from sulphur, and absence of that element in an oil does not, 
therefore, prove absence of rape oil. 

This opinion is due to the fact that cruciferous seeds (especially 
mustard seeds) contain potassium myronate (sinigrin) and an enzyme 
(myrosin) which in the presence of moisture produces glucose and 
amongst other products allyl isothiocyanate. Hence frequently cakes 
kept under unsuitable conditions give rise to the development of 
(ethereal) mustard oil. 1 

Presence of sulphur in rape oils may, however, point to a rape oil 
which has been expressed at a high temperature or extracted with 
carbon bisulphide. 

I describe under this group the following oils : Garden cress oil, 
ravison oil, rape oil, black mustard oil, white mustard oil, radish 
seed oil, jamba oil. , 


GARDEN CRESS OIL 

French —Uuile de wesson alenois. German— Gartenkressensamenol. 

Italian— Olio di crescione. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 240. 

Garden cress oil is obtained from the seeds of the garden cress, 
Lepidium sativum, L,, containing from 23 to 25 per cent of oil. 

The high iodine value of this oil, and especially its exceptionally 
high thermal reaction, place it nearer to the two oils from cruciferous 
plants described already, viz. cameline oil and garden rocket oil (drying 
oil), than to the other oils of the rape oil group. Garden cress oil ranks, 
therefore, among the slowly drying oils. 

1 For the determination of ethereal mustard seed oil cp. p. 263, and C. Brioux, 
Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1912, 3. 



Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Garden Cress Oil 



Oil from Erythrean see Is. 2 Tsvo oils from Bengal and the Punjab respectively. Journ Soc Chem. Inti , 1898, 991 3 Expressed oiL 

Extracted oil. 5 chem. Rtc ue, 1912, 102. Unsaponifiable matter, 1‘23 percent. 
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*■ On saponifying the oil, its peculiar odour disappears, and an un¬ 
pleasant fish-like smell is developed, more strongly in the case of 
extracted than of pressed oil! On liberating the fatty acids, the 
original odour reverts to some extent. 

• In East India garden cress oil is used as an edible oil. 


EAVISON OIL 

French —Huile de ramson. German— Ramsonol. 

Italian —Olio di ravizzione. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 242. 

The oil from Black Sea rape seed, a kind of wild Brassica camjieslris 
(cp. “ Rape Oil,” p. 243), is known in commerce as Black Sea rape oil 
or ravison oil. The seed contains 33-40 per cent of oil. 

Ravison oil, like rape oil, contains small amounts of araehidic acid. 
Specimens of ravison oil examined by Archbutt and Deeley 1 yielded 
from 1-45 to T66 per cent of unsaponifiable matter. A sample examined 
in my laboratory prepared from ravison seed contained 1-83 per cent. 

Ravison oil has a higher iodine value than rape oil and exhibits 
stronger drying properties. It is therefore not so suitable for lubricating 
purposes as rape oil, and its admixture with (or substitution for) rape 
oil must be looked upon' as adulteration. Since ravison oil is mostly 
extracted by means of solvents, traces of the latter are left in the oil. 
They are most readily detected by taking the flash point of the oil. 
A commercial oil examined by the author had the flash point 390° C. 
(in Gray’s tester, Vol. III. Chapter XV.). 

1 Lubricants and Lubrication y p. 106. 
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1 By Jean's thermeloeometer. 2 Italian ravison. ^ 3 iodine valne o' the oil, 121 *7. 
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RAPE OIL [COLZA OIL] 

French— Huile de colza. German— Riibol. 

Italian— Olio de colza. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 245-248. 

The different kinds of commercial rape oil are obtained from the 
seeds of Brassica campestris and several largely cultivated varieties of 
1 this species belonging to the natural order Cruciferw. The oils from 
these plants are indiscriminately termed rape oil or colza oil, especially 
in this country ; on the Continent, however, two different kinds of oil 
are understood under the last two names. According to the variety of 
the plant from which the seed is derived, the following oils may be 
broadly differentiated:— 

1. Rape oil (French— Huile de navetle; German— Rapsdl, Repsol) 
from the seeds of Brassica campestris, var. Napus, L. 

2. [Rubsen oil] French— Huile de rabelte; German— Riibol, Riib- 
senol ; from the seeds of Brassica campestris, var. Rapa, L. 

Both Brassica species furnish several, by no means sharply dis¬ 
tinguished, varieties, which are again divided, according to tho season 
of the year, into several races. Thus Brassica Napus oleifera biennis, 
Roxb. (=B. Napus B. oleifera, D.C.=£. N. oleifera hiemalis, Doll.) 
yields the winter variety (Winterraps, Winterkohlraps, Setzolsamen, 
Lewat, Kohlraps, Koklshat or Colza) ; and tho annual form, Brassica 
Napus oleifera praxox, Roxb. ( = 5. N. annua, Koch -B. N. oleifera 
annua, Metzg.), the summer variety (Sommerreps, Sommerkohirepps, 
Sommerkohlsaat, Summercolza), 

Brassica Rapa (-B. asperijolia, Lam. = B. campestris, L.) also is 
grown as a winter seed (Br. Rapa oleifera, D.C.-B. R. oleifera biennis, 
Metzg. -B. campestris, B. oleifera, D.C.-Br. R. oleifera hiemalis, 
Martens) termed'in Germany Winterriibsen, Winterolxiibe, Wintersaat, 
Riibsaat; and, as a summer seed, Brassica Rapa oleifera annua, Metzg. 
(= Br. campestris, Koch = Br. campestris, L. = Br. preecox, Kitaibel = Br. 
R. oleifera). 

Although the winter and summer varieties of rape oil differ in 
consistence, the summer oil being thinner and solidifying at a lower 
temperature, it is impossible to distinguish further the lashmentioned 
varieties by their chemical or physical characteristics. Moreover, as 
in the trade all three varieties are indiscriminately sold (at any rate in 
this country) as rape oil or colza oil, I comprise within the two tables of 
the physical and chemical characteristics of the oil and its mixed fatty 
acids all the data that have been furnished by the several observers who 
examined the commercial rape oils. It is very desirable, however, 
that full particulars as to variety and source be given when character¬ 
istics of rape oils are published. 

C. Grimme 1 has undertaken an exhaustive inquiry of this kind 
1 Pharm, Zentralh ,, 1912 (27), 733. 
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into the varieties of Brassica oleraeea, Li; Brassica Rapa , L.; and 
BrassicaNapm, L. "and haa given the characteristics of the oils and fatty 
acids derived from (1) the following ten varietiesof Btassicaokracea, L. :■— 

B. o. acephala vulgaris, D.C.; B. o. a. quercifolia, D.C.; B. o. a. crispa, 
D.C.; B. o. gemmifera, D.C,; B. o. sabauda, L.; B. o. capitata alba, L.; 

B. o. oapitata rubra, L.; B. o. gongylides, L.; B. o. botrytis, L.; B. o. 
asparagoides, D.C.; (2) tho following four varieties of Brassica Rapa, 

L -:—Brassica Rapa olcifera annua, Koch ; B. R. o. hiemalis, Martens; 

B. R. rapifera, Metzger ; B. R. telloviensis, Alefeld ; (3) the following 
fivo varieties of Brassica Napus, L.:— B. N. oleifera annua, Koch; > 
B. N. o. hiemalis, Docll; B. N. o., D.C., flore alba; B. N. rapifera, 
Metzger ; B. N. rapifera, var. Metzger. 

For the details of this laborious research the reader must be referred 
to the original paper. It may suffice here to collate the maxima and 
minima fur the oils from the Brassica species 



II HJlW’YI (ih'KUl'tt 

UlUwUH Ihl/H 

/jrrmim Atyw* 


10 Varieties, 

4 V.uioties. 

5 Vanpt.K's. 

Oil- 




Specific gravity at 15° C. . 

0-0108-0-0220 

0-9170-0-9200 

0-9172-0-9210 

Solidifying point, 0 O. 

- 4 to - 9 

- 0 to - 10 

-r> to -12 

Saponification value . 

174-4-180-3 

174-7-178-9 

171-3-180-1 

Iodine valuo .... 

93-6-101-9 

96-4-100-0 

05-3-104-0 

Refractive index at 20° C. 

1-4723-1-4739 

1-4723 1-4728 

1-4710-1-4726 

Fatly Acids — 




Fatty acids, per cent . 

93-89-04-03 

94-10-04-28 

94-14-94-80 

Unsaponifiable matter, per cent 

0-72-1-42 

0-92-1-04 

0-83-1-12 

Solidifying point, 0 C. 

0-19 

9-15 

6-15 

Melting point, 0 C. 

11-21 

13-17 

8-19 

Neutralisation valuo . 

177-0-181-8 

177-2- 183-5 

175-4-181-3 

Mean molecular weight 

307-2-318-0 

306-0-317-0 

309-8-320-2 

Iodine value .... 

98-0-107-1 

90-2-107-1 

100-9-100-5 

Refractive index at 20° C. 

1-4034-1-4051 

1-4027-1-4044 

1-4025-1-4647 


It should be pointed out that tho specific gravities are abnormally 
high and do not agree with the specific gravities of tho usual commercial 
rape oils, although the saponification and iodine values are within the 
normal limits. The specific gravity figures must, therefore, be accepted 
with reserve. 

The percentages of ethereal mustard oil obtainable from the seeds 
of the above 19 Brassica varieties, 4 Brassica Rapa, and 5 Brassica 
Napus varieties, varied from 0-051 to 0-259 per cent in the seeds, and 
from 0-079 to 0-357 per cent in the extracted seed meal according to the 
determinations of C. Grimme. 1 For the eofresponding percentages of 
ethereal oil obtained from several species of mustard seeds, see p. 264. 
The determinations were carried out according to the directions of the 
German Pharmacopoeia, 5th ed. 

The following table gives the haracteristics of some Indian rape 
oils:— 


1 Pharm. Zeniralh., 1912 (27), 733. 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 
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CHAP. 


1 Colza oil. 2 Rape oil 3 Po.nt of incipient fusion. 4 Point of complete fusion. 

» Cold pressed. 6 Iodine value 102 2-101 7. 7 Very old sample, iodine \alue = 06 4. 
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For farther numbers cp. p. 256. 

Rape seed is grown in almost all European countries. In France 
and in Belgium the winter variety of Brassica Napus is chiefly cultivated. 
Enormous quantities are grown in East India. The bulk of the East 
Indian seed is imported into England from Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Guzerat, 1 and Ferozepore. Up to a few years ago considerable 
quantities of Japanese rape seed oil reached the European market. 
Thus in 1906, 351,400 kin 2 of oil were exported ; in 1907 the export 
had reached 3,156,800 kin. In consequence of the large imports into 
Japan of Manchurian soya bean cake, the Japanese production of rape 
seed has greatly decreased. The following tables give the amounts of 
rape seed worked up by the United Kingdom, France, and Germany 

1 The species yielding the Guzerat seed is known as Brassica glauca. 

2 1 km-lj 11 is. 
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Rape Seed Produdim in France and Imports into France 
(Double hundredweights) 



Production. 

Imports. 

Year. 

Colza. 

Navette. 

European 

Colza. 

Navette. 

Indian Rape Seed 
including Mustaid 
Meed. 

1896 



64,017 

27,898 

460,936 

1897 

572,993 

65,635 

53,607 

66,652 

114,457 

539,131 

1898 

638,236 

19,244 

11,470 

43,164 

258,104 

1899 

620,163 

51,778 

19,653 

647,271 

1900 

425,310 

35,165 

150,164 

452,252 

299,890 

1901 

379,332 

30,349 

48,420 

223,175 

579,293 

1902 

388,943 

36,489 

116,095 

334,452 

605,226 

1903 

376,435 

37,161 

47,927 

21,298 

780,664 

1904 

527,541 

54,361 

22,449 

2,539 

580,071 

1905 

496,327 

49,177 

69,216 

300,948 

209,093 

1906 

371,005 

44,876 

8,126 

19,080 

495,687 

1907 

523)610 

1,379 

2,174 

605,39^ 

1908 

560,740 


4147980 


1909 

590,500 


589,310 


1910 

519,890 


819,710 


* 1911 

461 

,590 


780,480 


1912 




660,730 
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German Exports of Rape Seed 


j 

To 

j lull 

IMA 

' Denmark 


r 

3038 

2833 

Holland 


uni) 

2188 

i Sweden . 


322 

(12!) 

! United States of America . 

302 

474 


The values of the rape seed exports from India and (lie distribu¬ 
tion of the exported quantities is detailed in the following table:— 


Table 
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Eapc seed is crushed between rollers and the meal is either expressed 
or extracted with carbon bisulphide or petroleum ether. The extracted 
oil is, as a rule, purer than the expressed oil, since a considerable amount 
of mucilaginous matter passes into the oil when the seed is expressed. 
The cakes obtained by expression form an excellent cattle food, if the 
seed has been tolerably pure, i.e. free from mustard seed and wild seeds. 1 
The extracted meal is unsuitable 2 as cattle food, and is chiefly used as 
manure, at any rate in this country, although some meal, especially on 
the Continent, finds its way into compound cakes. 

Eape (colza) seed contains from 33 to 43 per cent of oil. The seed 
harvested in the North of France contains 43 to 45 per cent; Danubian 
seed 38 to 40, and Indian seed from 42 to 45 per cent. 


Crude rape oil is dark in colour—“ brown rape oil ” of commerce— 
and before being put on the market it is refined by treatment at the 
ordinary temperature with about one per cent of strong sulphuric acid 
( Themrd’s process), which coagulates and carries down the impurities. 
At present a mixture of acid and water in equal proportions is preferred. 3 
The acid must be carefully drawn off, as otherwise in the subsequent 
washing with water troublesome emulsions are formed ; hence conically 
shaped vessels are preferred for the acid treatment. The settled oil is 
then washed with water until free,from mineral acid. The black waste 
acid does not seem to be recovered. Goffart 4 proposed to convert it 
into a consistent grease by heating with zinc. 

The refined oil of commerce is pale yellow ; it has a characteristic 
smell [which may serve to identify the oil] and has, except the finest 
qualities, an unpleasant harsh taste. The term “ colza oil ” can no 
longer be taken as being exclusively applicable to oil expressed from 
the finest French seed, as was the case about forty years ago. For 
with the increased consumption of colza oil, rape seeds from other 
countries were used for the manufacture of “ colza oil,” especially 
German seed, such as rubsen seed from Brasska campestris, var. rapa. 
Since Indian rape seed has been introduced in European oil, mills, the 
term “ colza oil ” has become a generic term, denoting a refined rape oil 
from the various commercial rape seeds. Therefore, the restriction of 
“ colza oil ” to a French oil or even a German oil no longer holds good, 
and “ colza ” oils are sold in trade which are made from Indian seed, 
such as Cawnpore seed and Guzerat seed. It should further be noted 
that “ colza oil ” was originally an oil which had been obtained by 
expression, and the term “ best refined colza oil ” must still be held as 

1 With regard to rape cakes and their purity see G. Jorgensen, Larulw. Versuchsst., 
1910, xxni. 1. With regard to “greening " of rape cakes see L. Bussard, Lea Matures 
grasses, 1911, 2199. Cp. also C. Brioux, Ann. Ckitn. AnalyL, 1912 (17), 3. 

s For a process of preparing extracted rape (and rnvison) seed meal for use as cattle 
food cp. A. W. Macllwaine and J. Caiey, English patent 1853, 1899. ■ 

* 3 For a refining process embracing the following operations: emulsifying oil by 

heating with brine, heating emulsion with a solution of sodium ami zinc sulphates and 
tin protochloride, separating the oil and treatiug with potassium chlorate and hydrochloric 
acid, and filially treating with a 40 per cent solution of formaldehyde cp. German patent 
209,128, A. van de Kerkhove. 

4 French patent 350,001, 
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rightly belonging to an expressed oil such as is used for edible purposes. 
This class of edible rape oil is largely used by bakers for greasing the ends 
of loaves in the oven (“ bread oil ”). [Linde 1 heats rape oil with 
bread crumbs or milk to about 180° C. so as to impart to it a peculiar 
taste.] 

There are also in the market pure refined colza oils which have 
been obtained by extraction with solvents. These arc of distinctly 
inferior quality ; their origin is immediately revealed by their taste. 
Colza oils of this class are not objectionable as burning oils, 2 but being, 
as stated already, of a distinctly inferior quality, they are valued in 
commerce at a lower figure. 

Jamba oil (see p. 274) simulates rape oil, although the jamba oil is 
distinctly inferior in quality; as jamba oils are now coming in large 
quantities on the market the distinction between rape oils and jamba 
oils has gained some importance (see p. 274). 


Saturated fatty acids occur in rape oil to a small amount only. 
Taiwan and Munson found by the lead-salt-ether method 1-02 per cent 
(and less) of solid fatty acids. What Reimer and Will 3 termed behenic 
acid in rape oil has been shown by J. E. Aten 4 and I'onzio 5 to be in 
reality crude arachidic acid ( i.e. a mixture of arachidie acid and lignoceric 
acid). Archhdt 6 confirmed the occurrence of “ arachidic acid ” in a 
number of commercial rape oils. His determinations are reproduced in 
the following table 


Origin of Oil. 

Ci lido Arm 

Indie And. 


IVr cent. 

Melting Point. *C. 

Crude, several years old, from Rubscn 

0-59 

69 2 

Crude, several years old, from Raps. 

0^6 

69-0 

Kustendje (Black Sea) .... 

0-84 

70'4 

Relined, Stettin. 

1'14 

69-0 


After publication by one recrystal- 


lisation from 90 per cent alcohol, 

Oil prepared in theLaboratory from Guzerat 

0-91 

72-2 

seed. 

1 61 

711 


After purification by twice re- 


crystallising from 60 c.c. of 90 


per cent alcohol, 


1-43 

73'1 


Amongst the unsaturated fatty acids, erucic and rapic acids have 
been identified. On subjecting tbe mixed fatty acids to the lead-salt- 

1 United States patent, 692,187. 

2 Rape oil inpoited to Australia as "burning oil ’’ must be denatured (with 5 gallons 
of “blown ” rape oil (see Vol. III. Chap. XV.) and 10 oz. of birch tar oil {of spec. grav£ 
0'926) at 20” C. per 100 gallons of oil. 

s Benchte, 1887, 2388. 

4 Svensk Kmisk Tulshrift , 1892, 78 ; 1893, 179. 

1 Journ. f. prakt. Chem., 1893 [48], 487 ; Journ. Soc. Cheni. hid., 1894, 257. 

8 Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1898, 1009. 
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ether process of resolving the mixed fatty acids into “ solid ” and 
“ liquid ” acid^, erucic .acid remains to a large extent with the solid 
acids. Hence the “ solid ” acids of rape oil obtained by this method 
are characterised by a high iodine value, 62, and low melting point 
(cp. Vol. I. pp. 544 and 553). For the detection and estimation of 
erucic acid see Yol. I. p. 553. Since the iodine value of the unsaturated 
liquid fatty acids lies in the neighbourhood of 120, whereas the respective 
iodine values of rapic and erucic acids are 90-07 and 75-15, the presence 
of unsaturated fatty acids belonging to the linolic, or to the iinolenie 
series must be suspected. Indeed Hehner and Mitchell obtained 3-6 
per cent of a brominated acid melting at 179° C.; the same compound 
was also isolated by Farnsteiner , and by Walker and Warburton in the 
author’s laboratory; the last-named observers obtained 2-4 to 3-4 
per cent of ether insoluble bromide. 

On standing, “ stearine ” separates from rape oil at the ordinary 
temperature. A specimen of rape “ stearine ” gave the following result 
(Halenke and Moslinger *):— 



Melting Point. 

°C. 

Saponification Value. 

Fat .... 

38-5 

181-70 

Fatty acids . ’ . 

34 

100 05 


It follows from those numbers that the “ stearine ” consisted practically 
of trierucin only. 

Reimer and Will 2 obtained from a specimen of crude rape oil 
“ stearine,” by dissolving the solid mass in ether, filtering and pre¬ 
cipitating with alcohol, colourless needles melting at 47° C. These 
consisted of pure dierucin. The formation of dierucin is due tohydrolysis 
of the oil having been arrested at the first stage 3 (see Vol. I. Chap. II.). 

According to Norman n * dierucin, although frequently met with in 
crude oil, has never been found in refined oil. 

The amount of the unsaponifiable matter contained in rape oil 
varies from 0-5 to 1 per cent. This figure is rarely exceeded. Rape oils 
containing larger amounts of unsaponifiable matter, exceeding 2 per 
cent, should be looked upon with suspicion. According to Windaus 
and Welsch 6 the “ phytosterol ” from rape oil consists of a mixture of 
brassicasterol (Vol. I. p. 278) and of a “ phytosterol ” which is similar 
to, but not identical with, sitosterol; the alcohol melted at 142° C. 
(whereas sitosterol melts at 136°-137° C.), and its acetate at 134° C.; 
its propionate at 116° C., cinnamate at 151° C., and benzoate at 143° C. 

It appears that Siegfeld 6 had the brassicasterol acetate in his hands, 
for after having prepared the “ rape oil phytosteryl ” acetate, melting 

1 Corresp. d. Vereins d. bayer. Chem. No. 1. 

a lienchte , 1886, 8320. 3 Cp. C. L. Reimer, Berichte , 1907, 266. 

4 Chem. Zeit ., 1907, 211. 5 Berichte , 1906, 4378. 

6 Zeits.f, Unters . d. Nahrgs • u. Gemtssm., 1904 [vii.J, 681. 

* v ■ VOL. II 
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after thfe fifth crystallisation at 135-5° 0.-136-5° C., he found in the 
mother liquors an acetate melting after the thirteenth crystallisation at 
145-6° C, 146-6° C. 

Commercial rape oil as a rule contains free fatty acids. In view of 
the importance which the proportion of free fatty acids has on the 
valuation of commercial rape oils intended for lubricating purposes 
and for burning, I collate in the following table some observations :— 


Free Fatty Acids in Rape Oils 


Description of Oil. 

No. of 
Samples. 

Free Fatty Acids in 
terms of Oleic Acid. 

Observer. 



Per cent. 


Edible oil ... 

3 

0 53-1-82 

Nordlinger 

Commercial oil, expressed . 

9 

0 52-0-20 

„ 

.. „ extracted . 

2 

0-77—1 -1 


» » • 

5 

2 43 0-24 [ 

Thomson and 
Bal lanky no 

,, . 

50 

1-7-5-5 

Archbutt 

,, ,, 

5 

1 05-3-9 

1 Jeering 

Indian oily .... 

10 

0-7-2-01 

('rossley and 




Lo Sueur 



0-7-5-2 

Lowkowitsch 


Rape oil absorbs in Livache’s test 2-9 per cent of oxygen after seven 
days, whereas the fatty acids absorb only 0-9 per cent after eight days. 
The oil thickens and becomes rancid without, however, drying. Rape 
oil may, therefore, be considered as representing a class of oils occupying 
an intermediate position between the semi-drying and the non-drying 
oils. 

It is most likely due to this slight drying power that old rape oil 
samples exhibit notable acetyl numbers. Thus Lewkomtsch found in 
a sample of old colza oil the acetyl value 14-7, and Gripper values varying 
from 24 to 41-7. 

The following table, due to Gripper, 1 gives the characteristics of a 
number of old rape oils which had been kept in corked bottles in full 
daylight for the times stated. For comparison, the numbers obtained 
for fresh rape oil are added. It appears that air had access to the oil, 
as the specific gravities and viscosities, as also the acetyl numbers and 
soluble fatty acids, had increased, whilst the iodine values had decreased. 

1 Jmm. Soc. C'hem. Ind ., 1899, 342. 
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The changes which rape oil undergoes on blowing with air at 100° C. 
have been investigated by Procter and Holmes .* Their results are 
reproduced in the following table :— 


Blown. 

Specific Gravity. 

Refractive Index. 

lodtno Value. 

Hours. 

0 

0*911 

1-4748 

120-0 

3 

0-913 

1-4749 

97-0 

6 

0 913 

1-4750 

94-0 

9 

0-913 

1 -4750 

90-0 

12 

0-913 

1-4751 

89-0 

15 

0*914 

1-4754 

89-0 

18 

0-915 

1-4756 

88-0 

21 

0-919 

1-4756 

87-0 

24 

0-922 

1-4758 

86-0 


In the ela'idln test rape oil does not give characteristic indications. 

Rape oil is largely adulterated according to market prices with one 
or more of the following fatty oils: linseed (hemp seed), poppy seed, 
cameline, cotton seed, ravison, hedge mustard oils, and also with refined 
fish and blubber oils. Paraffin and rosin oils are also frequently added 
fraudulently. 

In order to “ correct ” the specific gravity, which may have been 
raised by the addition of the last named two unsaponifiable oils, spetm 
oil is also added. Paraffin and rosin oils are easily detected by estimat¬ 
ing the amount of unsaponifiable matter. The presence of sperm oil 
also increases the amount of unsaponifiable matter, as it yields on saponi¬ 
fication 37 to 41 per cent of unsaponifiable substances. Hence, the 
examination of the unsaponifiable matter for the presence of sperm oil 
alcohols may become necessary in special cases. (Cp. Vol. I. Chap. IX, 

p. 601). 

The addition of largo quantities of linseed, hemp ^eed, poppy seed, 
cameline, fish and blubber oils is readily recognised by a high iodine 
value, and chiefly by determining one of the following characteristics : 
specific gravity, melting point of the fatty acids, thermal tests, saponi¬ 
fication value, and also the viscosity of the oil. 

The specific gravity of rape oil rarely exceeds 0-916, and this may 
be considered for practical purposes as the limit, although, as will be 
seen from the table given above, higher values have been recorded. 
Thus, of fifty-two samples examined by Archbutt— 

7 samples had a specific gravity below 0-9140 
27 „ „ „ above 0-9199 but below 0-9150 

18 • „ „ „ 0-9149 „ 0-9100 

The specific gravities of the other fatty oils that may be used as 
adulterants being higher than 0-9160, a sample of oil the specific gravity 

1 Journ. Soc. Okem. bid., 1905, 1287. 
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of which exceeds that figure must be looked upon with suspicion. Of 
course, presence of an unsaponifiable oil cannot be detected by deter¬ 
mination of the specific gravity alone; it has been pointed out already 
that the specific gravity of an adulterated oil is usually “ corrected.” 
(For abnormally high specific gravities of some rape oils prepared on a 
small scale see table, p. 262.) 

The melting point of the fatty acids and the solidifying point (titer 
test) of an adulterated sample is higher than the normal one if cotton 
seed oil has been added ; on the other hand, it is lowered by the presence 
of linseed oil or of any of the other oils mentioned above. If cotton 
seed oil be suspected, the Halphen colour reaction may be used as a 
confirmatory test. In case heated cotton seed oil had been used, this 
test will fail. The nitric acid colour test is too uncertain in the presence 
of rape oil. 

The thermal test with sulphuric acid or bromine 1 is still largely 
used, although the indications furnished bv the iodine value are much 
more reliable. The thermal reactions indicate admixture of linseed or 
other drying oils, or semi-drying oils, such as cotton seed oil. 

The saponification value of the sample under examination will 
easily lead to a decision a.s to whether any other fatty oil, with the 
exception of an oil belonging to the rape oil group, such as ramson or hedge 
mustard oil, is present to a notable extent. Owing to the large propor¬ 
tion of erucic acid in rape oil, its saponification value is very low, lower 
than that of any of the fatty oils mentioned above. [Castor oil, which 
is also characterised by a low saponification value, would be detected 
by the specific gravity and high acetyl value of the suspected sample.] 
It should, however, not be forgotten that a low saponification value 
results also in the presence of unsaponifiable oils. In that case the 
latter must be separated first, and the neutralisation value of the fatty 
acids is determined subsequently. 

The following are the saponification values of the fifty-two samples 
of rape oil examined by Archbutt :— 


4 samples 170 to 171 

12 

„ 171 

, 172 

9 

„ m 

, 173 

14 

173 , 

174 

11 

» H4 , 

176 

1 

„ 175 , 

176 

1 

„ 176 , 

177 


It may be repeated that the other members of the rape oil class also 
have low saponification values. 

The determination of the Iodine value Bhould not be omitted, for 
this number affords valuable guidance as to the presence of oils which 
belong to the rape oil group but are not derived from the cultivated 
seed. Such oils (ravison oil, etc.), cannot be detected by the saponi¬ 
fication value alone, but are indicated by somewhat high iodine values, 

1 Cp. Archbutt, Journ. Soc. Chem. bid., 1897,811. 
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especially if the latter be associated with high specific gravity numbers. 
The figures given in the table of “ characteristics ” under the heading 
“ iodine value,” as also the numbers given in the following table, will 
furnish further information :— 


Characteristics of Genuine Rape Oils and Allied Oils ( Lewkowitsch) 


' 

Specific 
Gravity 
at W)’ F. 
(water at 
00 ‘=1) 

Saponi¬ 

fication 

Value. 

Icwline 

Value. 

Viscosity. 

Un- 

saponifiable 

Matter. 

Per cent 

At 70° F. 

At 140° F. 

Genuine rape oil, crude 

0-91458 

173-1 

106-8 




,, ,, refined 

0-91804 

173-1 

104-4 

380 



„ ,, ,, East Ind. 

09139 

172-9 

102-1 





0-9139 

168 8 

104-2 



1-69 


0-9115 

173-2 

103 -a 

375 

... 

8-13 


0-9146 

172 

103-5 


94 



0-9147 

173 

104-6 


92 

1-43 


0-9147 

172-5 

103-1 


94 

1-56 


0-9153 

176 6 

102-9 


91 

1-42 

German “colza” oil contain- 







ing nmstaid seed oil 

0-9161 

175-3 

106-5 




Rapo oil, second quality 

0-91629 

175-8 

110 3 

360 



Ravison oil 1 

0 91793 

177-1 

114 7 

329 



” ” * 

0-9204 

178 5 

120-4 

331 


2-29 


It may be added that the iodine numbers 98-103 0 given by the 
author in the table of “ characteristics ” have been derived from a 
special investigation of a very large number of genuine rape oils (from 
cultivated seed). The number 93'5 given in that table is exceptionally 
low. 

The determination of the viscosity of rape oil is a very valuable 
means of ascertaining its purity. It will be found best in an examina¬ 
tion to compare the sample with a standard rape oil'of known purity, 
as the viscosity of rape oil is fairly constant. Since no other oil likely 
to be used as an adulterant, with the exception of castor oil, possesses 
so high a viscosity as rape oil, the genuineness of the sample can thus 
be ascertained. 

The Valenta test is very characteristic of rape oil, and proves useful 
as an additional means of.deciding whether a sample is genuine or not. 

Fish oils and blubber oils in rape oil may be recognised by their 
peculiar smell and taste, especially on warming, and also by the intensity 
of the phospho-molybdie acid reaction. More important evidence will 
be furnished by the determination and examination of the ether-insoluble 
bromide prepared from the mixed fatty acids. (Separation of octo- 
bromide, see Vol. I. p. 573.) Confirmatory evidence will be furnished 
by the phytosteryi acetate test (cp. “ Linseed Oil,” p. 69), as also by 
the iodine value of the oil and of its liquid fatty acids. 


Cp. also “Ravison Oil,” p. 241. 
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Since rape oil is refined with sulphuric acid, commercial oils should 
be tested for the presence of sulphuric acid by shaking the oil with warm 
water and examining the aqueous layer. 

The detection of rape oil in other oils by means of colour reactions 
(such as Mailho's or Schneider’s reagents), purporting to show presence 
of sulphur, can no longer be considered as useful. The “ cold-drawn ” 
oils of commerce are entirely devoid of sulphur, but oils extracted by 
means of carbon bisulphide may retain some sulphur, it being difficult 
to remove the last traces of the solvent. The colour reaction proposed 
by Pdas 1 for the detection of rape oil in olive oil (viz. agitation with 
rosaniline sulphite) is valueless, as experiments made by the author 
have shown. 

Rape oil in other oils is detected by its characteristic smell and taste, 
and by the influence it exercises on the characteristics of the oil under 
examination, such as the iodine value of the oil, the iodine value of the 
liquid fatty acids, and chiefly on the saponification value. 

“ Cold-drawn ” rape oil is used as an edible oil, especially in India. 
It is also used as an edible oil on the Continent, and in this country as 
“ bread oil” (see p. 256). Those colza oils which are unsuitable for 
edible purposes find an outlet as excellent burning oils. Equally well- 
refined oils can also be used as wool oils. Enormous quantities of rape 
oil are used for lubricating purposes both in the refined state, and as 
“ blown rape ” oil (see Vol. III. Chap. XV.). Smaller quantities are 
used on the Continent for the making of soft soap, but as a rule rape oil 
can hardly be termed a suitable soapmaking oil. Rape oil is also 
largely used for quenching steel plates. 


BLACK MUSTARD SEED OIL 

French— Huile de moutarde noire. German— Schwansenjol. 

Italian— Olio di, mostarda Here. 

For table of characteristics see pp. 266, 267. 

Black mustard seed oil is obtained from the seeds of Sinapis nigra, L. 
(Brassica nigra, Koch), which contain 31-33 per cent of oil. (Grimme 
found 28-3 per cent.) The oil has a brownish-yellow colour and a mild 
taste ; it smells of ethereal mustard oil. Grimme 2 obtained from the 
seeds 0-995 per cent, and from the solvent extracted seed meal 1-388 
per cent of ethereal mustard oil. 

In its chemical composition it closely resembles rape oil. Tolman 
and Munson obtained from various samples by the lead-salt-ether 
method from 2-32 to 4 05 per cent of solid fatty acids containing arachidic 
acid. Amongst the unsaturated acids erucic and a liquid fatty acid 3 
(rapic acid ?) have been found. 

1 Jo urn. Soc. Ohm. Ind 1897, 361. 2 Pham. Zeit 1912, 520. 

8 Goldschmiedt, Weiner lierichte, 70 [2], 451. 
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The oil is obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of ethereal 
mustard oil. It is not suitable for burning, and therefore is chiefly used 
for soap-making. Efforts have been made lately to introduce this oil, 
under the name “ Sinapol,” for cosmetic and pharmaceutical purposes, 
as a substitute for olive oil. 

In Calcutta very large mills, driven by steam power, produce the oil 
in (native) grinding mortars (“ eheccos ”). The oil is used largely for 
edible purposes. No hydraulic presses are employed, the reason being 
that the native mills require no important capital outlay. Moreover 
the native mills give almost the same yield as hydraulic pressing would 
give. 

Suzzi described two species of black mustard seed oil cultivated in 
Italian East Africa (Erythrea), viz. Brassica nigra and Brassica carinala, 
the seeds of which contain 29-75 and 29-74 per cent of oil respectively. 
The characteristics of the two oils were the following 



Oil from Brassica 
nigra. 

Oil from Ihasswa 
cannata. 

Specific gravity at 15° C. . 
Saponification value . 

Iodino Value. 

Maumen6 test. 

0-9175 

176-5 

116-1 

77 J C. 

0-917 

175-2 

112-7 

74° C. 


Fall)/ Acids 


Melting point 1 . 

c. 


Neutralisation value .... 

179-2 

m-r> 

Saponification value .... 

L 

181-1 

182 0 


Indian mustard seed from Brassica juncea, D.C. = Brassica juncea, 
Hooker fils et Thomson (a variety of Smapis nigra) is extensively 
cultivated and is known in India as “ mi." 2 This seed yields the 
“ Sarepta ” mustard. Russian mustard, and generally all European 
mustard, is derived from Brassica Besseriana, .Andrz. Crossky and 
Le Sueur give the following numbers from mustard seed oil from “ rai ”:—- 


Specific gravity at 15-5°/15-5° . 

0-9158 

Saponification value 

172-1 

Iodine value .... 

101-8 

Butyro-refractometer “ degrees ” 

60 


Mustard oil imported from India is sometimes adulterated; a speci¬ 
men examined contained considerable amounts of sesame oil. Grimme , 3 

1 Crossley and Le Sueur’s method (Vol. I. p 321). 

2 “Rai,” Brassica juncea as distinct from “sarson,” Brassica campesiris. 

3 Pham. Zeit., 1912, 620; cp. also L. Farcy, Ann. d. Palsijic ., 1912 (6), 528. 
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Oil— 

Specific gravity at 15° C. 
Solidifying point, 0 C. . 
Saponification value 
Iodine'value 

Refractive index at 20° C. 

Fatty Acids — 

Fatty acids, per cent 
Unsaponifiablo matter, per oont 
Solidifying point, ° C. . 
Melting point, 0 C. 
Neutralisation value 
Mean molooular weight . 

Iodine value 

Refractive index at 20° C. 


0-9206 
-11 to -12 
174-4 
106-8 
1-4723 


94-27 

1-04 

13-15 

17-18 

177-7 

315-8 

109-3 

1-4627 


The seeds yielded 1-137 per cent and the 
per cent of ethereal mustard oil. 


extracted seed meal 1-705 
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WHITE MUSTARD SEED OIL 

French— Huile de moutarde blanche. German— Weisssenfol. 

Italian —Olio di mostarda bianca. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 269, 270. 

White mustard seed oil is obtained from the seeds of Sinapis alba, 
L. (Brassica alba), which contain 25-26° per cent of an oil of golden- 
yellow colour,'and having a burning taste. The seed gave (Grimm *) 
0827 per cent and the extracted seed meal 1-150 per cent of ethereal 
mustard oil. 

Most of the physical and chemical characteristics are almost identical 
with those of black mustard oil. The iodine values, however, appear 
to differ considerably. This agrees with Tolman and Munson s state¬ 
ment that this oil yields only traces of solid acids by the lead-salt-ether 
method. Hehner and Mitchell obtained 1-5 per cent of an ether insoluble 
bromide from a specimen of white mustard seed oil. 

A sample examined by Archbutt* yielded 1-18 per cent of crude 
arachidic acid, of the melting point 69° C. 

The oil is used as a burning and lubricating oil. 

1 1‘harm. Zeil., 1912 , 521 . 

2 Joum. Soc. Ohm. Ind., ] 898 , 1000 . 
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Grimme examined the oils from the following four varieties of 
mustard seed:— 

Sinapis arvensis, L.; Sinapis chinensis, Sinapis dissecta, and Eruca 
sativa} The characteristics found by Grimme are reproduced in the 
following table :— 



Sinopm arvcniibfi 

h. 

Sinapis chinensii, 

SinuptH dissecta , 

Ertuxi satira, 


L. 

L. 

Link. 

Oil — 





Specific gravity at 15° C. . 

0-9228 

0-9230 

0-9221 

0-9198 

Solidifying point. 

-13 to -15° 

-14° 

- 13 to - 14° 

- 8 to -10 

Saponification value . 

170-4 

177-3 

178-2 

174-4 

Iodino value 

102-6 

103-3 

105-6 

101-8 

Refractive indox at 20° C. 

1-4738 

1-4736 

1-4725 

1-4723 

Fatty Acids — 





Fatty acids, per cent . 
Unsaponifiablo matter, per 

94-21 

94-28 

94-34 

94-24 

cent. 

112 

0-90 

0-98 

1-07 

Solidifying point. 

4-5° 

14-15° 

5-8° 

8-10° 

Melting point . , . 

6-8° 

17-18° 

9-10° 

12-13° 

Neutralisation value . 

179-8 

182-0 

181 7 

180-1 

Mean molecular weight 

312-4 

308-6 

309-1 

311-8 

Iodine value 

100-6 

106-7 

109-0 

103-6 

Refractive index at 20° C. 

1-4625 

1-4048 

1-4645 

1-4643 


The percentages of ethereal mustard oil obtained from the seeds of 
the above species are given in the following table :— 


Name. 

Ethereal Mustard 
Oil Seed. 

Ethereal Mustard 
Oil In Extracted 
Seed Meal. 


Per rent. 

Per cent. 

Sinapis arvensis 

0-959 

1-308 

Sinapis chinensis . 

1-407 

2 022 

Sinapis dissecta 

Eruca saliva 

0 833 

1-160 ! 

1-075 

1-586 

_______ 


1 Cp. S. Hals and J. F. Gram, Landw. Yersmhsst 1909 (70), 307 :—“On the seeds 
of Eruca sativa.” 

2 This plant is known as wild mustard charlock, the seeds of which yield an oil 
known as charlock oil. The oil itself is not a commercial article, since the endeavour 
of the rape seed growers is directed to the destruction of the charlock plant as being a 
weed. 
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RADISH SEED OIL 

French— Huile de raifort. German —Rettichbl. 

Italian— Olio di ravano (ravanello). 

For tables of characteristics see p. 273. 

Radish seed oil, which, like the two preceding oils, closely resembles 
rape oil, is obtained from the seeds of Raphanus satirns, L. 1 (rat-tail 
radish), which contain from 45 to 50 per cent of oil. The green colour 
said to be characteristic of the soap solution of hedge mustard oil is not 
observed when the oil is saponified (De Negri and Fabris). 

An Indian oil from Assam of the acid value 14-5 (Crossky and Le 
Sueur 2 ), was described as a now-drying oil. 

Grimm examined the oil from four varieties of Raphanus satims, 
L., viz. R. s. albus, L.; R. s. niger, D.C.; R. s. Radiola, D.C.; and 
R. s. oleiferus. The characteristics of these four oils vary within the 
limits given in the table on p. 273. 

1 For the enzymic action of raphanus hativus cp. T. Saiki, Zeitschr.f physiol. C'hem., 
1906, 48, 469. 

' J Journ, Soc. Chem. Ind „ 1898, 991. 
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JAMBA OIL 1 

French— Huile de Jamba. German— Jambaol. 

Italian —Olio di Jambo. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 275. 

Jamba oil, obtained from the seeds of a plant belonging to a variety 
of the genus Brassica, is closely related to rape oil. The seeds contain v 
about 26 per cent of oil. 

The oil behaves somewhat abnormally in that it does not lend itself 
readily to the manufacture of “ blown ” oil, as the specific gravity of 
the oil does not rise by “ blowing ” at the same rate as that of other 
oils belonging to the rapo oil group. A further instance of its abnormal 
behaviour is that the temperature does not rise spontaneously when 
the source of heat has been removed. 

A sample examined in the author’s laboratory contained 0-45 per 
cent unsaponifiable matter; it yielded 1-05 per cent of fatty acids 
insoluble in petroleum ether. Thomson and Dunlop 2 found 102 per 
cent of unsaponifiable matter. 

Jamba oil is distinctly inferior to the rape oils made from genuine 
rape seed (see p. 256), a difference which finds its expression in the 
commercial value of the oil, which is generally twenty to thirty shillings 
per ton lower in price than refined colza oil. 

Jamba oil is recognised by its peculiar taste and smell. It may 
be considered a good burning oil, but does not burn as well as colza oil 
(cp. Vol. ill. Chap. XV.). It is, however, a distinctly better burning 
oil than ravison oil, and, in this respect, takes its place between ravison 
oil and best Indian rape oil. 

1 De Negri an<i Kabrtn, Ami. d. hah. Chun, ddle Ihdiclln. 1891 93, 1.37. 

■ A/iulynt, IMS, -m. 
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(3) Non-Drying Oils 

The oils enumerated under this heading are characterised by lower 
iodine values than those exhibited by the members of the two preceding 
classes. Linolenic acid is completely absent; linolic acid is present 
in small quantities only. The oils which stand at the head of this 
section up to and including peach kernel oil still possess slight drying 
properties. Owing to the predominance of olein the non-drying oils 
solidify on treatment with nitrous acid, yielding hard elai'dins; castor 
oil gives under these conditions solid ricinclaidin. 

It should be noted that the property of not drying holds good for 
these oils at the ordinary temperature only; at higher temperatures 
the non-drying oils become viscous and thicken. The chemical changes 
then taking place have not yet been investigated. 

Castor oil (and also grape seed oil, which seems to be related to it) 
has been placed at the end of this class, on account of its being a 
most markedly non-drying oil. The chemical composition of castor 
oil (and pending further confirmation also of grape seed oil) differs 
totally from that of all other fatty oils; for this reason it appears 
justifiable to form a separate group of castor oil and grape seed oil. 


QUINCE OIL 

French —Huik de coivg. German— QuiUensamenol. 

Italian —Olio di cotogno. 

The seeds of the quince, Cydonia vulgaris, Pers. (cultivated in Asia 
and Europe), contain about. 15 per cent of a fatty oil of yellow colour, 
and of a pleasant odour faintly resembling that of almond oil. 1 The 
specimen examined by Hermann yielded 95-2 per cent of insoluble acids 
+ unsaponifiable, and had the acid value 31-7. 

The oil is stated to contain a liquid hydroxy acid, C 17 H ;t2 (0H)C0 2 H, 
the dibromide of which melts at 108° C. (Vol. I. p. 569). The solid 
acids contain myristic acid and another solid acid not yet identified. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Quince Oil 


Specific 

Gravity. 

Solidifying 

Point. 

Saponification 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Reichert- 
Meiaal Value. 

Refractive 

Index. 

Maumeni 

Teat. 

At 15 s C. 

•c. 

Mgrms KOH. 

Per cent. 

c.c. A norm. 
KOH. 

Butyro- 

refractometer. 

“ Degrees." 

* 0 . 

0-922 

-11 to 
-13 2 

181-75 

187-7 s 

113 
120*2 2 

0-5 

68-5 

(at 25° C.) 

73 2 


1 R. Hermann, Arch. d. Pham., 1899, 237, 358. 

2 Fabris and Settimj. Atti dd VI. Congrmo internaz ., Roma, 1907, vol. v. 751. 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Insoluble Acids 
+ Unsnponillable. 

Solidifying 

Point. 

Melting 

Point. 

Iodine 

Value. 

l*oi cent. 

•c. 

*C. 

Per cent. 

95-5 

2u-27 

33-34 

121-6 




Liquid Fatty 
Acids * 




132'1 


CHEERY KERNEL OIL 

French— Huile de cerisier. German— Kirschkcrnol. 

Italian— Olio di ciliegie. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 279. 

The characteristics given in the tables refer to extracted oil. 

Cherry kernel oil is obtained from the kernels of the cherry (Prunus 
cerasus, L.). The kernels contain 35-36 per cent of oil. In its fresh 
state the oil has a golden-yellow colour and a faint odour of almonds; 
this odour is lost when the oil becomes rancid. 

With nitric acid of specific gravity 1-4 cherry kernel oil becomes 
dark reddish brown; with Bieber's reagent (p. 291) a brown coloura¬ 
tion is obtained. 

De Negri and Fabris found a notable quantity of hydrocyanic acid 
in the extracted oil. 

In South Germany (Wurtemberg) the “ cold-drawn ” oil is used 
for edible purposes. The oil expressed at a higher temperature serves 
as a burning oil, and also for soap-making. Since cherry kernel oil 
easily turns rancid, it is not employed as an adulterant of almond oil. 

1 The proportion of liquid fatty acids was 77-3 per cent. 
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CHEEKY LAUREL OIL 1 

French —Huile de hurier cerise. German— Kirschkrrbeerol. 

Italian —Olio di lauroceraso. 

This oil has been extracted from the kernels of the cherry laurel, 
Prunus laurocerasus, L., a tree indigenous to Persia and the Caucasus, 
and cultivated in Italy since the sixteenth century. 

Cherry laurel oil has a golden-yellow colour; its odour resembles 
that of bitter almonds. Like the preceding oil it contains appreciable 
quantities of hydrocyanic acid. 1 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Cherry Laurel Oil 


Specific Gravity. 

Solidifying Point. 

Saponittc. Value. 

Iodine Value. 

Maumeni Test, 

At 15° C. 

°C. 

Mi^rins. KOU. 

Per cent. 

C. 

0-9230 

- 19 to - 20 

194 

108 9 

44 5 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


8olidtfying Point. 

Melting Point 

Iodine Value. 

•o. 

°C. 

Per cent. 

17-15 

20-22 

1121 


APRICOT KERNEL OIL 

French —Huile d’abricotier. German— Aprikosenkernol. 

Italian —Olio di albicocche (Olio di armelline). 

For tables of characteristics see p. 281. 

Apricot kernel oil is obtained from apricot kernels (Prunus armeniaca, 
L.), which contain from 40 to 45 per cent of oil. 

The freshly expressed oil is almost colourless; on keeping it turns 
yellow. 

With nitric acid, spec. grav. 1-4, apricot kernel oil assumes an 
orange colour. With Bieber's reagent (p. 291) a peach-blossom colour 
is obtained, which is so characteristic of the oil, that apricot kernel 
oil can be thereby identified. This colour reaction also leads to the 
detection of apricot kernel oil in almond oil if considerable proportions 
have been used for adulteration. 


1 De Negri ami Fabris, Ann. d. Lab . Chin, delle Oabelle, 1891, 173 




Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Apricot Kernel Oil 
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The red colouration with Bieber’s reagent is given by the apricot 
kernel oil even after being subjected to steam distillation for some 
hours; the residue gave the reaction strongly, but not so the distillate. 
Even after keeping for a year the colour reaction was still distinctly 
obtained. 

The deep red colouration obtained on shaking the oil with an 
ethereal solution of phloroglucinol (one-tenth per cent solution) is not 
so characteristic of the oil as the colour test with Bieber’s reagent, 
since some almond oils (see p. 291) give the same colour reaction. 1 
It should also be noted that the colour reaction is much stronger in the 
case of fresh oils than with samples that have been kept for half a 
year and longer. 

A specimen of pressed oil obtained from Prunus armeniaca, L., 
examined by Uyeno, 2 was light yellow in colour and had the following 


characteristics:— 

Oil- 

Specific gravity at 15° C. . . . 0 9180 

Solidifying point 0 C. . . . below II 

Saponification valuo ° 0. . . . 178 3 

Iodine value ..... 105-2 

Rofractivo index at 20° C. . 1 -4691 

Fatty Acids— 

Insoluble acids-t-unsaponifiable . . 95 71 per cent 

Specific gravity at 15° C. . 0 9021 

Neutralisation value .... 193-5 

Mean molecular weight .... 289-8 

Iodine value ..... 108-1 

Refractive index at 20° C. . . 1 --1626 


Neither hexa- nor tetra-bromides could be obtained. 

The distillation of the mixed fatty acids at 40 mm. pressure gave 
the following result (Ross and Race) 


Fraction. 

llutyro-refracto- 
meter “Degrees.” 

Iodine Value. 

Neutralisation 
Value. ^ 


(25- C.) 



i 

46-0 

85-2 

203-7 

| 2 

47-0 

87-1 


1 3 

49-0 

89-6 


! 4 

49-5 

90-3 


1 5 

52-0 

93-1 


6 

57-0 

97-5 


Residue 

86-5 

129-6 

193-7 


Apricot kernel oil is used as an edible oil; in perfumery it is em¬ 
ployed for adulterating or wholly substituting almond oil. Apricot 
kernel oil forms an important article of commerce. The commercial 
“ almond oil, French,” is practically pure apricot kernel oil, or a mixture 

1 Lewkowitsch, Analyst, 1904, 106. 

3 Journ. Chan. Jnd. Tokyo, xvi. 185. 
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of apricot kernel and peach kernel oils (cp. p. 288). The French 
apricot kernel oil is obtained from sweet kernels; the oil obtained from 
Japanese bitter kernels (which are imported) is not so pleasant in 
taste. 1 


PLUM KERNEL OIL 

French —Huile de prunier. German— Pflaumenkernol. 

Italian— Olio di susino, alio.di prugne. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 284. 

The characteristics given in the tables refer both to expressed and 
extracted oils. 

Plum kernel oil is obtained from the kernels of plums ( Prunus 
domestica, L., and Prunus damasccem, L.). The oil is light yellow in 
colour, and possesses an agreeable, mild, almond-like taste. Fabris 
and Settimj 2 obtained by extraction with petroleum ether 25 pel cent 
of an oil yielding 70 per cent of liquid fatty acids. 

With nitric acid, of specific gravity T4, plum kernel oil gives an 
orange colour (like apricot kernel oil). With Bieber’s reagent, con¬ 
sisting of equal parts (by weight) of concentrated sulphuric acid fuming 
nitric acid, and water, a pink colouration is obtained. 

The sample examined by Miclco was comparatively fresh (acid 
value 0-55). 

The oil is chiefly used to adulterate almond oil. 

1 Cp. L. Rosenthftler and W. Schaeffer, Pharm . Zentralbl ., 1911 (52), 507. 

2 Atti del VI. Congresso, etc. } Roma, 1907, vol. v. 759. 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Plum Kernel Oil 
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Joum. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1893, 935. 2 Determined in a capillary tube 8 Cold-pressed oil, eighteen months old. 
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PEACH KERNEL OIL 

French— Huile de pecker. German— Pfirsichkernol. 

Italian— Olio di pesche, Olio di pesco. 

For table of characteristics see p. 286. 

Peach kernel oil (peach oil) is obtained from the kernels of the 
peach (Primus persica, Sicb. et Zucc.) which contain 32-35 per cent of 
a pale yellow oil, resembling almond oil very closely. Dieterich states 
that the freshly expressed oil—of which he obtained 10-12 per cent 
from the kernels—smells slightly of hydrocyanic acid. 1 With nitric 
acid of the specific gravity 14, peach kernel oil becomes first yellowish- 
brown, afterwards dirty orange. With Bieber’s reagent it remains 
unchanged at first, 2 then after about half-an-hour’s standing becomes 
slightly pink, the pink colour being less strongly marked than is the 
case with apricot kernel oil. In the phloroglucinol test (see p. 291) 
poach kernel oil, like apricot kernel oil, gives a red colouration. 

Klamrolh 3 states that the solid portion of the unsaponifiable 
matter in peach kernel oil consists of sitosterol absorbing two atoms 
of bromine and is free from stigmasterol. 

This oil is chiefly used for adulteration, or for substitution, of 
almond oil. The commercial “ almond oil, French,” is frequently a 
mixture of peach kernel oil with apricot kernel oil (cp. p. 288). 

The oil is also sold under the name “ Oleum amygdalao persicse,” 
this name being based on the fact that the common peach was described 
in Gray’s Supplement to the Pharmacopoeia as Amygdalus persica , L. 

Peach kernel oil is adulterated in its turn with poppy seed oil; 
in some cases commercial “ peach kernel oil ” was found to be hazel 
nut oil ( Bennett 4 ). 

The seeds from Prunus brigantiaca, Vill., grown in the south-east 
of France, furnish on expression, the commercial “ huile de marmotte.” 

* Tins is confirmed by Fabris and Settimj. The oil obtained by these observers gave 
84’5 per cent ot liquid fatty acids. 

2 Lewkowitsch, Analyst , 1904, 106. 3 Inaiig. Dissert., Munich, 1911. 

4 Chemist and Druggist, 1908, 89, 981. 
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Physical and. Chemical Characteristics of Peach Kernel Oil 



Freshly prepared oil. ! Old oil. * Cold-pressed oil, eighteen months old. 
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ALMOND OIL 

French —Huile d’amande. German— Mandelol. 

Italian— Olio di mandorle. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 289, 290. 

Almond oil is obtained from the seeds of Prunus amygdalus, Stokes 
(Amygdalus communis , L.). The commercial oil is expressed [or 
extracted] chiefly from bitter almonds, the seeds of Prunus amygdalus, 
r var. amara. Bitter almonds contain amygdalin, and a ferment 
(emulsion) which, acting on the amygdalin, gives rise to the 
formation of benzaldehyde, glucose, and hydrocyanic acid. 1 Hence 
the press-cakes obtained in the preparation of almond oil find a 
profitable outlet in the manufacture of genuine “ ethereal bitter almond 
oil ” by triturating the meal with water. 

The sweet almonds (from Prunus amygdalus, var. dulcis ) arc but 
rarely used alone for the preparation of almond oil. Mogador bitter 
almonds, which are largely used in this country for the manufacture 
of almond oil, are always more or less mixed with sweet almonds. 
The meal from sweet almonds is used in confectionery and for some 
toilet preparations. 

The oils obtained from both varieties are practically identical, 
so that no definite difference can lie established by chemical means ; 
this will be seen by a glance at the accompanying table. Nor can 
a definite botanical difference be established between the two varieties 
amara and dulcis. The principal countries supplying almonds are, 
Morocco, the Canary Islands, Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, Sicily, 
Syria, and Persia. 

Sweet almonds yield from 44 to 55 per cent of oil, whereas bitter 
almonds may yield as little as 20 per cent of oil. On an average bitter 
almonds yield from 38 to 45 per cent of oil. 

Almond oil contains, according to Uvsserow, no stearic acid ; this is 
confirmed by Hehner and Mitchell. 2 The almond oil glycerides consist 
chiefly of olein ; the high iodine value points, however, to the presence 
of fatty acids less saturated than oleic. Indeed, Farnsteiner isolated 
from the mixed fatty acids linolic tetrabromide corresponding to 5-79 
per cent of linolic acid. 

The distillation of the mixed fatty acids at 40 mm. pressure gave 
the following results (Ross and Race 3 ): 

1 Cp. K. Feist, Arch. d. Pham., 1908, 246. S. J. M, Auld, Proc. Ckem. .Soc., 
1908, 97. With regard to the occurrence of arsenic iu almonds cp. F. Jadin and 
A. Anstruc, Compt. rend., 1912, 893. 

2 Analyst, 1896, 328. 

8 Analyst, 1911, 264.' 
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Fraction. 

Butyro-refracto- 
meter Decrees. 
(25 °C.) 

Iodine Value. 

Neutralisation 

Value. 

i 

44-0 

82-9 

205-1 

2 

45-0 

84-7 

i 

3 

47-0 

88-0 


4 

48-5 

89'9 


5 

51-0 

91-2 


6 

55-5 

96-7 


Residue 

82-0 

119-3 

194-6 


Contrary to older statements, almond oil does not easily turn 
rancid. A number of genuine almond oils, 12 to 18 months old, 
examined in my laboratory, had acid values varying from 0-79 to 
5-1 (see table, p. 292). 

Almond oil is largely used in pharmaceutical practice, hence the 
pharmacopoeia of each country prescribes certain reactions for identi¬ 
fication. Most of these, such as the specific gravity test and the elaidin 
test, are of very little use for this purpose. Of greater importance is 
the determination of the melting point of the mixed fatty acids, almond 
oil being characterised by a low melting point of its mixed fatty acids. 
According to the German Pharmacopoeia the mixed fatty acids of pure 
almond oil should remain liquid at 15° C. for an indefinite length of 
time ; mixed with an equal volume of alcohol they should give a clear 
solution at 15° C., and not become turbid on adding twice the volume 
of alcohol. Olive, sesame, arachis, and cotton seed oils may thus be 
detected. Apricot or peach kernel oils will, however, escape detection. 

Older statements that almond oil is adulterated with the following 
oils:—poppy seed, walnut, cotton seed, sesame, arachis, olive, lard 
oils, hardly hold good to-day. It need, therefore, only be briefly 
pointed out that poppy seed, walnut, cotton seed, and also sesame 
oils would be detected by high iodine values. Confirmatory tests to 
be applied would be :—in the case of cotton seed oil, the Halphen 
colour test, and the melting point of the mixed fatty acids; and in the 
case of sesame oil, the Baudouin colour reaction. Arachis oil would 
be identified by the isolation and determination of arachhlic acid; 
olive oil by the high melting point of the fatty acids, and the solidifying 
point of the oil itself; lard oil by the phytosteryl acetate test. 

The chief adulterants of almond oil are apricot kernel oil and peach 
kernel oil. The latter oils are used to such an extent, that frequently 
they are entirely substituted for almond oil; indeed “ foreign ” almond 
oil/or “ oil of sweet almonds, French,” Oleum Amygdalarum Gallkum. 
is nothing else but a mixture of apricot kernel oil and peach kernel oil. 
Genuine almond oil is sold in commerce under the name “ almond oil, 
English.” Pure almond oil may be differentiated from apricot and 
peach kernel oils by its lower iodine value, so that an almond oil having 
an iodine value exceeding 105 must be looked upon with suspicion. 
The differentiation of almond oil from these two oils by means of the 
colour tests described below will not lead to decisive results in every case, 
owing to the different behaviour of almond oils from various sources. 
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From bitter almonda. 2 From sweet almonds. 
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The close relationship in which apricot kernel and peach kernel 
oils stand to almond oil renders their detection in an adulterated almond 
oil a very difficult problem, which cannot be solved with certainty in 
the present state of our knowledge, since most ot the physical and 
chemical characteristics, including the iodine value, fail to reveal the 
presence of the kernel oils. 

In doubtful cases recourse may be had to the following colour 
reactions, which should, however, be looked upon as confirmatory 
tests only, and as more suitable for differentiating peach kernel and 
apricot kernel oils severally from almond oils, than for detecting the 
former oils when admixed with almond oil. 

Nitric Acid Test. —Almond oil, shaken with nitric acid of specific 
gravity T4, remains colourless, or becomes only slightly yellow, whereas 
apricot kernel oil assumes an orange yellow colour, and peach kernel oil 
becomes yellowish brown, subsequentlypassing into adirty-orangecolour. 

■ Bieber’s Test is carried out by agitating five volumes of oil with 
one volume of a mixture consisting of equal parts (by weight) of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, fuming nitric acid, and water. Pure almond 
oil does not change its colour, whereas apricot kernel oil gives a pink 
(peach-blossom) colour, and peach kernel a faint pink colouration after 
standing for some little time. I find that it is necessary to prepare 
Bieber’s reagent afresh for each test; it should also be noted that the 
colour reaction is much more distinct in the case of freshly expressed 
oil than in the case of a sample which has been kept for half a year and 
longer (Lewkoivitsch). 

Whereas it is thus possible to differentiate broadly almond oil 
from apricot and peach kernel oils, it would be hazardous to pronounce 
adulteration on the strength of these colour tests alone. Mixtures of 
almond oil and apricot kernel oil containing equal parts of each oil still 
show distinctly the colour reaction of the latter, but mixtures containing 
25 per cent of apricot kernel oil can no longer be detected with certainty 
(Lewkowitsch *). 

Recently, a ^th per cent solution of pbloroglucinol in ether, applied 
in the presence of nitric acid, has been proposed to detect apricot kernel 
and peach kernel oils. 2 Nitric acid of specific gravity 145 gives, in 
my experience, better results than the acid of 142 specific gravity 
recommended by Chwolles. Undoubtedly apricot kernel oil and 
peach kernel oil give distinct deep red colourations with the reagent, 
in contradistinction to some almond oils; yet other specimens of 
genuine almond oils tested in my laboratory (see table, p. 292) show 
the same reaction more or less strongly. This test must, therefore, 
be employed with even greater circumspection than Bieber’s test. 

In the following table I have collated a number of tests carried 
out with genuine almond oils. A comparison of these numbers with 
those given for apricot and peach kernel oils, will, in doubtful cases, 
render some assistance to the analyst. 


1 Analyst^ 1904, 106. 

3 Chwolles, Phami. Zeit., 1903, 109. The reagent was first proposed by Kreis. 
Cp. Fahrion, Zeitschr. f. anyev\ Chan ., 1904, 869. 
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The following refractive indices for different rays, have been deter-, 
mined by Ross ; 1 unfortunately, these numbers do not furnish a 
means of differentiating almond oil from the related oils. 


Refractive Indices at 20 Degrees Centigrade (Ross) 


Oil 

D 

G 

F 

G 

No. 1 

1-4715 

1-4688 

1-4780 

1-4835 

,, 2 

1-4715 

1-4688 

1-4780 

1-4836 

„ 3 

1-4711 

1-4685 

1-4777 

1-4833 

„ 4 

1-4712 

1-4686 

1-4778 

1-4834 

„ 5 

1-4710 

1-4685 

1-4777 

1-4833 

„ 6 

1-4714 

1-4688 

1-4780 

1-4835 

„ 7 

1-4710 

1-4685 

1-4776 

1-4832 

„ 8 

1-4717 

1-4692 

1-4784 

1-4839 

„ 9 

1-4715 

1-4690 

1-4782 

1-4837 

„ 10 

1-4725 

1 -4700 

1-4792 

1-4847 


Almond oil is too expensive to admit of any other use than ... 
pharmaceutical practice and for high-class toilet soap. Statements 
in the technical literature and even in patent specifications as to the 
employment of almond oil in the manufacture of oil varnishes must 
therefore be accepted with the greatest reserve. Although its price 
would not militate against its use as a lubricating oil for fine machinery, 
it cannot be recommended for this purpose. 


WHEAT-MEAL OIL 

French —Hmle de farine defroment. German— Weizenmehlol. 
Italian —Olio di farina di frumento. 

This oil is extracted from wheat flour, 2 and must not be confounded 
with wheat oil. The proportion of fat in ten samples of wheat meal 
examined by Pliicker 3 varied from 0-99 to 1-63 per cent. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Wheat-Meal Oil 


Specific Gravity 
at 100’ 

(water 15’ C. =*1). 

Saponifica¬ 

tion 

Value. 

Reichert- 

Meissl 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Refractive 

Index 

At 25’ C. 

Observer. 

0-9068 

166-5 (?) 

2-8 

101-5 

1-4851 

Spaeth 





Butyro- 
refTacto- ‘ 
meter. 

“ Degrees.” 


... 

182-8 

2-95-4-9o 4 

96-1-112-5 4 

92 

92 

De Negri 
and Fabris 
Pliicker 


1 Analyst, 1904, 10(i. 

2 Spaeth, Analyst, 1896, 234. Cp. Chem. Revue, 1904, 127. 

3 Zeits. f. Unlers. cl. Nahrgs - u. Genussm., 1907 {siv. l, 751. 

4 Minimum and maximum numbers of ten samples. 
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SANGUINELLA 1 OIL, DOGWOOD OIL, CORNEL OIL 

French —Huile de cornouilkr. German —Hartriegelol. 

Italian —Olio di sanguinella. 

The seeds of the dogwood (cornel tree), Cornus sanguined, L., 
contain 55 per cent of a greenish-yellow oil. Grimaldi gives a colour 
reaction for the detection of cornel oil in olive oil; for the description 
of the colour test the reader is referred to the original. 2 Sanguinella 
oil is used in Italy as a burning oil, and for soapniaking. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Sanguinella Oil 


(Specific Gravity 
at 15° C. 

Solidifying 

1’oint. 

“(J. 

Saponlflc. 

Value. 

Mgnns.KOH. 

Iodine 
Value. 
Per cent. 

Maumen6 

Test. 

r (J. 

.Butyro- 

refracto- 

raeter. 

Observer. 

0-921 

-15 

192-11 

100-8 

52 


De Negri 







and 

0-921-0-9225 

-12 to -15 

192-192-5 

100-101 

53-54 5 

02-03 
“ Decrees ” 

Fabris 

Grimaldi 






at 2f>* C. 



Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Solidifying Point- 
°C. 

Melting Point, 
c. 

Neutralisation 

Value 

Mgrms. KOH. 

Iodine Value. 

Per ceit. 

-- 

Observer. 

31-29 

34-37 

195*1 

102-75 

N. and F. 


ACORN OIL 4 

French —Huile de gland. German .—Eicheckernol ; Eichelol. 

Italian —Olio di ghiande. 

This oil is obtained by extracting the fruit of Quercus agrifolia. 
It is a deep brown fluorescent oil, from which after long standing some 
“ stearine ” separates. 


Physical and Chemical Constants of Acorn Oil 


Specific Gravity 
at 15’ C. 

Solidifying Point. 
# C. 

Saponification 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Maumen6 
Test. *C. 

Refractive 

Index. 

0 9162 

10 

199-3 

100-7 

60 5 

1-4731 


The melting point of the fatty acids is 25° C. 


1 Do Negri and Fabris, Anmli, etc., 181. 

2 Staz. sperim. agrar. ital., 1911 (44), 291. 

4 Blasdale, Journ. Soc. Chen. Ind., 1896, 206. 


3 In Tortelli’b thermoleometer. 
5 Jean’s thermelceometer. 
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CALIEOHNIAN NUTMEG OIL 1 

French— Huile de noix de Californie. German— Kalifornisches 
Muskatol. Italian— Olio di noci di California. 

Californian nutmeg oil is obtained from the fruit of Tumion cali- 
fornicum. 

Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Californian Nutmeg Oil 


Specific Gravity 
at 15° C. 

Saponific. Value. 
Mgrms. KOH. 

Iodine Value. 
Per cent. 

Maumen6 Test. 
g C. 

Refractive Index. 

0-9072 

191 3 

91-7 

77 s 

1-4766 


The melting point of the fatty acids is 19° C. 


OWALA OIL , 3 FULLA PANZA OIL , 4 ATTA SEED OIL. 

French— Huih d’owala. German— Owala Ol. 

Italian— Olio di owala. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 290. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds 4 of Pentaclethra macrophylla, 
Benth., a Mimosea growing ore fhe West Coast of Africa. 5 The seeds, 
termed by the natives “ owala ” (Gaboon), “ opachala ” ( Sousouland ), 
or atta beans,” “ fai beans ” have the form of a mussel; they consist 
of 206 per cent of husks and 79-4 per cent of kernels. The weight of 
the whole seeds varies from 8 to 20 grins. The seeds yield 30-4 per 
cent, and the kernels 41-6 per cent of oil. 

The oil (extracted with ether) has a faint yellowish colour, pleasant 
taste, and aromatic odour. 

A specimen of oil prepared by the natives and supplied to the 
author (through reliable sources) yielded on examination (by the 
lead-salt-ether method) in two experiments, 24-7-28-60 per cent of liquid 
acids and 70-2-74-8 per cent of solid acids. The mean molecular weights 
of the acids were respectively 320 and 346. From the solid acids an 
acid melting at 78-79° C., and crystallising in white laminae, was 
isolated. This oil contained 2-74 per cent of unsaponifiable matter. 
Oil prepared in the author’s laboratory from the seeds by extraction , 
with ether yielded 2-50 per cent of unsaponifiable matter ( Wedemeyer 
0-54 per cent, Grimme 3-2 per cent). 

1 Blasdalc, Journ, »S 'oc. Chon. hid., 1896, 206. 2 By Jean's therm elieometer. 

Wedemeyer, Chew. Rev., 1906, 210; Bull. Imp. Inst., 1907, 10. 

4 The native name for the seeds aud the oil in the Congo is Fulla Panza seeds and 
Fullp, Panza oil. In Augola the seeds are known as “Nulla Panza.” 

0 E. Drabble, tyuart. Journ. Inst, of Comm. Research (Liverpool University), 1907, 
April; Cl. Grimme, Che in. Rev., 1910, 157, cp. “Dika Oif.” 




Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Owala Oil 



Determined in the.author’s laboratory. 2 Chem. Rev., 1910, 158. 
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ARACHIS OIL, PEANUT OIL, EARTHNUT OIL, GROUND NUT OIL 

French— Huile d’arachide. German— Arachisol, Erdnussol. 

Italian —Olio di arachide. 

For table of characteristics see pp. 307-309. 

Araehis oil is obtained from the seeds of Araehis hypogwa, L. ( Legu - 
minosce) known as earthnuts (“ monkey nuts ”). 

The cultivation of the araehis plant dates back so far in history 
that its origin cannot be located with certainty; but it is generally 
assumed that the home of the araehis nut is Brazil. Araehis hypogcea 
' represents a cultivated variety derived from A. prostrate, Benth. 1 

The araehis plant is chiefly cultivated 2 in Japan, the East Indies, 
Burma, China, Indo-China, Java, Mozambique, the West Coast of 
Africa (latterly also in Togo 3 and Southern and Northern 4 Nigeria), 
Madagascar, Algeria, Egypt, Spain, Sicily, the United States of America » 
(chiefly in Virginia, 5 Georgia, Tennessee, and North Carolina 6 ), Mexico, 
Brazil, La Plata (especially in the provinces Salta Jujun, Tucuman, 
Santiago del Estero, Chaco, Formosa, Cordoba, and Santa Fe of the 
Argentine), and also in the following West Indian Islands : Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Grenada, Carriacou, St. Vincent, St. Lucien, Santa Lucia, 
Barbados, St. Kitts. The East Indian and the West African nuts 
represent two distinct varieties. -The Indian (Bombay and Coromandel) 
and Mozambique earthnuts are usually decorticated before shipment 
to Europe. As they undergo “ heating ” on the voyage, they cannot 
be used for the production of best edible oil, and are mainly worked 
up for soap oils. The nuts from the Coromandel coast are wholly 
worked up for soap oil; those from Bombay yield oil of somewhat 
better quality, which can be used as a lower quality of edible oil but is 
chiefly employed as lubricating oil, for oiling wool, etc. The Mozam¬ 
bique nuts yield an edible oil of inferior quality, as only those seeds 
which are imported in their shells furnish the finest edible oils. Less 
jmportant in the world’s commerce are the araehis nuts produced in 
Japan, Madagascar, Egypt, and Mexico. 

1 Cp. Marcel Duiant, Bull, du MusSum d'histoire naturelle, 1906 (5), 340 ; J. Adam, 

L'Arachide ; culture , produits , commerce , etc ., Paris, 1908. Th. Fleury, L' Arachide 
1 (principalement celle de la Sinlgawbie), Bordeaux, Foret et fils, 1900. 

a With regard to the diseases of the araehis plant cp. A. Zimmerniann, JJer PJlanzer , 
1907, v. 125. 

3 The experiments made in Togo have up till now not led to satisfactory results. 

4 Cp. Bull. Imp. Inst, 1910, 153. A Chevalier, Les Vlyttaux utiles de VAfrique 

tropicale fran^aise s vol. i. fascicules I-V. 

6 The Virginia nuts are stated to contain normally 0*015 per cent of boric acid. 
{Cbm. Zeit., 1909, 307). 

6 The cultivation of araehis nuts in the United States is being rapidly extended 
. especially in the Southern part of Arkansas, the Eastern part of Texas, the Northern 
part of Louisiana, and the South of Mississippi. 
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The arachis nuts grown in the United States are almost exclusively 
worked up for edible oil. The home-grown seeds do not suffice for the 
demand, and therefore large quantities must be imported. Since 
decorticated nuts would be useless to the American oil manufacturer 
(owing to the changes they undergo during the voyage), nuts are 
imported exclusively in the shell from the West Coast of Africa. The 
largest arachis nuts are obtained from the plants cultivated in Fiji. 

The chief producer of arachis nuts is Senegal. The quantities 
shipped to Europe are set out in the following table :— 


(Table 



' Exports of Arachis Nuts in Shells from Senegal 













Exports of Arachis Xv/s in Sheik from Senegal 



" Ut ’ " XP °" ed f ' om u *« Colon,- and Protectory 
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The value of the exports of araehis nuts from East India is given 
in the following table :— 



The chief centres of the araehis oil industry are Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
Dunkirk, Valencia, Trieste, and Delft. 

The quantities of araehis nuts imported into France, and Marseilles 
in particular, are set out in the following table :— 
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if 

Imports of Arachis Nuts into France and Marseilles 
Kilograms 


Yp&t. 

In Shells. 

Decorticated. 1 

... 






France. 

Marseilles. 

France. 

Marseilles. 

1896 

54,252,365 

27,680,697 

48,884,155 

45,199,413 

1897 

61,440,732 

30,414.186 

6,959,204 

6,753,230 

1898 

93,684,247 

59,412,500 

4,764,114 

4,763,984 

1899 

94.495,450 

60,685,291 

11,786,721 

7,232,671 

1900 

134,266,526 

81,050,270 

21,295,979 

22,520,879 

1901 

120,408,208 

72,092,808 

58,132,22! 

54,486.709 

1902 

104,944,350 

61,649,228 

119,451,509 

110,814,639 

1903 

116,388,425 

94,116,177 

100,339,519 

86,223,015 

1904 

134.658,090 

81,961,845 

110,067,445 

99,392.359 

1905 

102,900,986 

57,100,499 

100,746,178 

97,092,561 

■ 1906 

109,871,900 

72,927.138 

114,210,900 

110,729,335 

1907 

163,241,200 

120,550,102 

117,404,000 

109,230,215 

1908 

154,083,000 

102,188,000 

84,807,000 

85,653,000 

1909 

219,208,000 

155,056,000 

160,140,000 

170,012,000 

1910 

241,208,000 

147,727,000 

178,077,000 

166,621,000 

1911 

216,770,000 

148,838,000 

178,379,000 

202,274,000 

_ 


It will be seen that Marseilles receives more than half the arachis 
nuts (both in shells and decorticated) exported from the West Coast 
of Africa. These nuts are classed according to their quality as follows:— 


Rufisque, Cayor 
Sine . 

Nianing and Joal 
Saloum 
Gambia 
Galam 

Casamanca . 
Bissao 
Boulam 
Rio-Nunez . 


1st quality 


12nd quality 


3rd quality 


Imports of Arachis Nuts into Germany 
Metric Tons 


From 

1908. 

1909. 1910. 1911. j 1912. 

, British West Africa . 


. i .. i 1,597 4,619 

German East Africa . 

.. 

1,430 1 1,964 

1 French West Africa . 


17,368 . 21,758 

Portuguese East Africa . 


.. 3,834 : 1,866 

1 Portuguese West Africa . 


.. ' 2,882 ; 2,791 

30,249 25,820 

; China. 


,. j 7,699 | 6,995 

1 French East Indies . 


678 j 1,190 

; Dutch‘East Indies . 


3,221 : 1,307 

Total. 

23,619 

49,909 I 69,133 68,958 68,310 
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Imports into and Exports from Germany of Arachis Oil 
Metric Tons 


,* Imports. 


j Exports. 

L 


From 

1911. 

1912. 

To 

1911. 

' 1912. 

France . 

155 

417 

Belgium . 

389 

198 

Holland 

260 

632* 

Denmark 

2042 

2969 




United Kingdom . 

873 

2230 




Holland . 

1343 

1881 




Norway . 

244 

774 




Austria-Hungary . 

150 

258 




Sweden . 

1307 

1921 




Switzerland . 

643 

412 




United States of 






America 

38 

955 


Ihe importance of the Dutch arachis nut trade is shown by the 
following table:— 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


Metric Tone. 

Metric Tons. 

1901 

21,634 

6,312 

1902 

27,155 

10,755 

1903 

32,948 

13,000 

1904 

37,937 

12,607 

1905 

26,660 

6,318 

1900 

26,957 

11,250 

1907 

27,296 

9,367 

1908 

37,951 

14,248 

1909 

51,761 

20,550 

1910 

58,597 

12,117 

1911 

47,581 

12,702 




The exports of earthnuts from Java in 1910 were 18,000 tons; in 
1911, 25,000 tons ; and in 1912, 11,400 tons. 


Exports of Arachis Nuts from Gambia 



Tons. 

£ 

1908 

31,964 

245,084 

1909 

53,644 

323,231 

1910 

58,456 

387,943 

1911 

47,931 

437,472 

1912 

64,169 

502,069 


The following data are taken from actual results on a large scale 
in South of Europe oil mills. Arachis nuts in shells coming from 
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Bufisque, Saloum, Sine, Gambia—termed in the trade “ haut de rote ” 
—contain 35-36 per cent of oil; the kernels alone contain 60-51 per 
cent. On a large scale the nuts yield 28-30 per cent of shells and 
<* 31-5-32-5 per cent of oil, the press cakes retaining from 8 to 9 per cent 
of oil. Calculated on the kernels, they yield 44-5-45-5 per cent of oil. 

The Casamanca nuts—termed in the trade “ bas de cote ’’—contain 
34-35 per cent of oil, and the kernels 50 per cent. On a large scale 
they yield 30-32 per cent of shells and 30-5-31-5 per cent of oil. * 

The decorticated Bombay and Coromandel 1 nuts contain 42 to 44 
per cent of oil. On a large scale they yield 36 to 38 per cent of oil. 
Decorticated Mozambique nuts contain 46 to 48 per cent of oil, and 
yield on a large scale 40 to 42 per cent. 

La Plata nuts yielded only 27-5-28 per cent of oil. This oil is, as a 
rule, paler than the oil from West African nuts. 2 
! Arachi8 nuts harvested in the Cameroons seem to be the richest in 
content of oil. Nuts harvested in Loinie were found to contain 9-86 
per cent of water and 65-7 per cent of fat calculated on dry kernels. 
The richness of the kernels as regards oil seems to depend on conditions 
of soil and cultivation ; the more inland the nuts are harvested the 
better seems to be their condition. 

The nuts are first shelled, if necessary, by special machinery, and 
the inner or red skin 3 which surrounds the kernel is removed as com¬ 
pletely as possible by a blast of air, in a manner similar to that employed 
for cleaning wheat in flour mills. The husks are as a rule blown into 
the boiler-house to serve as fuel, or are ground and mixed with the 
arachis meal. The inner skins are added to the refuse meal, and are 
expressed with it. . The separated and cleaned kernels are then ground 
and subjected to hydraulic pressure. Since the kernels contain 'from 
43 to 45 per cent of oil, expression of the oil is carried out in two stages 
(cp.‘ Chap. XIII.). Frequently the meal is expressed three times. 
The first expression takes place at the ordinary temperature, the second 
at a temperature of 30° to 32° C., and the third at 50° to 55° C. 

The “cold drawn oil” of the first expression is nearly colourless, 
and has a pleasant taste recalling the flavour of kidney beans. It 
is used as salad oil, and sold under the name “ huile surftne ” de 
Eufisque, Gambia, Sine, etc. The oil obtained by second expression 
also serves for edible purposes or for burning. The third quality, 
expressed at the highest temperature, is chiefly used for soap-making. 
This oil is somewhat thick and turbid, and must therefore be brightened 
by filtration. 

A comparison of the specific gravities and iodine values of different 
arachis oils of first expression and second expression has been given 
by Wijs* For edible purposes the oil is required to be almost water 
white; hence it is filtered over fuller’s earth or charcoal (cp. Vol. III. 

5 Decorticated coromandel nut.- are bought in Marseilles only on condition that 
foreign matters do not exceed 3 per cent. 

1 J. Adam, L’Arachtde, etc., p. 88, 

- 1 These skins contain on an average 14 per cent of oil (C. 3. Fuchs, ('hern, Zeit., 
1911, 358). 

4 Wijs, Zeits. /. Untm. d. Xahrgs- )/. Oenusm ., 1903, 492. 
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Chap. XV. “Edible Oils”). It should be noted that arachis oil is 
usually pressed in the same establishment as sesame oil, and since it 
is impossible to keep presses and press cloths separate for each kind 
of oil, commercial arachis oil contains a sufficient amount of sesame oil 
to give the colour reaction of the latter faintly. Due regard should be 
paid to this fact in judging a commercial sample of arachis oil which 
gives a faint Baudouin reaction. 1 

The cakes servo as an excellent cattle food, as they contain the 
highest amount of proteins of all known oil cakes ; moreover, these 
proteins are more easily digested than those of other cakes. (With 
regard to the alleged toxic effect observed occasionally after feeding 
cattle with arachis cake, compare Beneche , 2 Kruger , 3 Mooser , 4 Lewko- 
wilsch , 5 Hefter . 6 ) The cakes from non-decorticated nuts contain 5-35 
per cent of nitrogen and 0-9 per cent of phosphoric acid ; cakes from 
decorticated nuts contain 7-9 per cent of nitrogen and 1-35 per cent 
of phosphoric acid. The cakes from damaged or mouldy seeds serve 
as a valuable fertiliser in the South of France and in Italy (especially 
for early fruit). 

On standing slightly above 0° C. arachis oil deposits a “ stearine,” 
which does not readily settle out as a crystalline mass. A number of 
experiments carried out by the author 7 show that even when crystals are 
once obtained, the very slight riso of temperature caused by handling 
the material suffices cither to melt the crystalline mass, or to convert 
it into a gelatinous form, which withstands all attempts at filtering. 

If the “ stearine ” has settled out by prolonged standing in the 
cold, an arachis oil less rich in solid glycerides can be drawn off leaving 
the “ stearine ” behind. A “ margarine d’arachide ” of the iodine 
value 794, melting point 21-5° C., represents a “ stearine ” so obtained 
on a largo scale. 8 

Palmitic acid, stated by Caldwell 9 to occur in arachis oil, could 
not be detected by Kreiling. 10 Gossmann wa3 the first to prove the 
presence of arachidic acid. Kreiling detected lignocoric acid, which 
can be separated from arachidic acid by means of alcohol (ep. below). 
The occurrence of stearic acid amongst the solid fatty acids was assumed 
by Hehner and Mitchell, 11 a speoimen of oil examined by them having 
given 7 per cent of “ stearic acid ” crystals of the melting point 67° C. 
This “ stearic ” acid no doubt consisted chiefly of “ arachidic ” acid, 
of which arachis oil contains about 5 per cent. Indeed it has been 
shown by Meyer and Beer 12 to consist of a mixture of lignoceric and 
arachidic acids. 

Gossmann and ScJieven, 13 and also Schroder, 11 claim to have found 

1 Op, also Femller, Zeits, f. {Inters, d. JYahrgs - u. Genussm., 1903, 411. 

2 Lamin'. Vcrsuchssf., 34, 145. 3 Ghem. Zeit., 1906, 999. 

4 Landir. Versuchsst., 1904, 331. ,/ourn. Soc. Ghem. Ittd ., 1908, 430, 

0 Sei/emueder Zeit., 1908, 1277. 

7 Lewkowitsch, Journ. Soc. Ghem. Tnd., 1903, 592. 

8 Wijs, Zeits. f. Unters. d. Nahrgs- u. Gennssm,, 1903, 492. 

0 Liebig's Annal., 1857 (101), 97. 10 Be.ru.hte, 1888, 880. 

11 Analyst , 1896, 328. 12 Monatsh.f. Chem., 1913, 1195. 

13 Liebig's Annal ., 1855 (94), 230. 14 Ibid. 143, 22. 
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amongst the liquid fatty acids hypogeeic acid (Vol. I. p. 176), whereas 
Schnen, 1 asserted that oleic acid is the only unsaturated acid in araehis 
oil. Hazura’s 2 conjecture that hypogaeic acid forms a constituent 
of the unsaturated glycerides in araehis oil is confirmed by the fact 
that synthetical hypogaeic acid has the same properties as the natural 
acid in araehis oil found by Gossmann and Scheven, and by Schroder. 
Meyer and Beer, however, could not detect this acid. These observers 
state that the unsaturated fatty acids consist of oleic and linolic acids ex¬ 
clusively. Hazura and Griissner further identified linolic acid. Farn- 
steiner calculated the amount of this acid in an araehis oil having the 
iodine value 82-9, as about 6 per cent of the mixed fatty acids. Judging 
from the iodine value of the liquid 'fatty acids, as given in the table of 
characteristics of the insoluble fatty acids, this proportion appears much 
too low. In somewhat better agreement with the numbers given in 
the table is Farnsteiner’s statement, that the insoluble fatty acids 
contain, besides oleic acid, 303 per cent of liquid fatty acids, of which 
linolic acid only forms a fraction. Since araehis oil contains no linolenic 
acid, the deficiency of unsaturated acids (to account for the high iodine 
value of the insoluble liquid fatty acids) may perhaps be explained, 
pending further investigation, by the assumption that hypogaeic tetra- 
bromide is soluble in petroleum ether; it may also be explained by 
Rolkt's theory (cp. Vol. I. p. 198). 

The true acetyl value of a sample of araehis oil of the acid value 
2-17 was 9-02 to 9-09 (Lewhowitsch). The “ cold-drawn ” oils contain 
only small amounts of free fatty acids; in commercial oils it is somewhat 
higher. In the following table I collate a number of observations 


No 

Description of Oil. 

Number of 
Samples. 

Free Fatty Acids, m terms 
of Oleic Acid 

Obser\ or. 1 

1 

Expressed, salad oil 

13 

Per cent. 

0 85 to ;;-9i 

Nordlingcr 

2 

Expressed, commercial oil 

12 

3'58 to 10'til 

,, 

3 

Extracted oil . 

It) 

0'95 to 8 85 

,, 

4 

Refined oil 

1 

0-62 

Thomson and 

5 

Commercial oil 

1 

6-20 

‘ Ballantyne 


Indian oil . . 

1 

2-y 

Crossley and 

7 


1 

4-8 

Le Sueur 

8 

,, ,, , 

1 

16*5 


y 

•• • • • 

1 

13*1 

” 


Oils No. 4 and No. 5 contained 0-54 and 0-94 per cent of unsaponifi- 
able matter respectively. Oils No. 6, 7, 8, 9, showed in a Laurent 
polarimeter, in a 200 mm. tube the rotations-0°7', +0°24', ±0°0', 
and -0°7' respectively; the optical activity cannot, therefore, be 
caused by the glycerides themselves. 

1 Liebig’s Anna!., 244, 253 ; Berichte, 1888, 878. 

' l Monatsh. f. Ckm. 10, 242. 
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By Jean’s thermelaeometer. 
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Araehis oil can be identified and detected with certainty by the 
isolation of “ arachidic acid,” which represents a mixture of arachidic 
and lignoceric acids, and will be termed here “ crude arachidic acid.” 

The method originally proposed by Renard 1 is carried out in the 
following mannerSaponify 10 grins, of the oil, separate the fatty acids 
from ,the soap solution by hydrochloric acid, dissolve them in 90 per 
cent alcohol, and add a solution of lead acetate. The author shortens 
the process by neutralising the excess of alkali with acetic acid, using 
phenolplitlialein as an indicator, and precipitating with lead acetate 
without previously isolating the fatty acids. 2 Filter off the precipitated 
lead salts, and separate the lead salts of the unsaturated acids from 
those of the saturated fatty acids (as described Vol. I. p. 645). Decom¬ 
pose the latter with hydrochloric acid under ether, separate the ethereal 
layer of the fatty acids and distil oil the ether. Next dissolve the 
residue in 50 c.c. of hot 90 per cent (by volume) alcohol. On cooling 
the alcoholic solution “ crude arachidic acid ” separates out in a 
crystalline form. Filter the crystals off and wash on the filter, first 
with a measured quantity of 90 per cent, then with 70 per cent (by 
volume) alcohol (which dissolves but small quantities), and finally 
pour boiling absolute alcohol on the filter, receiving the filtrate in a 
porcelain dish or in a flask. Evaporate to dryness and weigh the 
residue. Add to the weight of crude arachidic acid thus found the 
quantity dissolved by the 90 per cent alcohol, taking as basis for calcula¬ 
tion that 100 c.c. dissolve 0-022 grm. at 15° C., or 6-045 grm. at 20° C. 
Finally determine the melting point of the crude arachidic and ; it 
should be from 71° to 72" C. Renard isolated 4-5 to 5-0 per cent, 
Allen 5-5, and De Negri and Fabris 4-37 to 4-80 per cent of “ arachidic 
acid ” from samples of genuine ararhis oil. Hence the amount of acid 
found represents approximately of the araehis oil. By multiplying 
the weight of the crude arachidic acid found in a sample by 20 the 
amount of araehis oil actually present is derived. BeUkr 3 proposes 
the factor 23-81. 

De Negri and Fabris 4 obtained the following numbers from mixtures 
of olive oil and araehis oil. ' 


' t 'om/it. mid., 1871 (73), 1330. 

2 Kreis (J/N/in. Sue. (’Iwm. hid., 1800, 088) suggests tlio use of an alcoholic solution 
of lead acetate. 

Ann. ehim. anal, up/)/., 1899 [4], 4. 

4 Annah del Laboratono Chimico dellc (Jabelle, 1891-92, 123. 
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Sample containing 

Crude Arachidic Acid found. 

Arachii 

Oil 

found. 

Olive Oil. 

Arachis Oil. 

Weighed as Crystals. 

Calculated as dissolved. 

Total. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Grms. 

Grins. 

Grms. 


70 

30 

0-107 

0-0315 

0 1385 

29-08 

80 

20 

0-0605 

0 0315 

0-0920 

20-24 

85 

15 

0-0385 

0 0315 

0-070 

14-00 

90 

10 

0-0200 

0-0315 

0-0515 

10-30 

90 

10 

traces 




90 

10 

0*0280 

0-0154 

0-0434 

9-54 

90 

10 

traces 





It will thus be seen that by using 10 grins, of a suspected olive oil, 
the limit of accuracy is reached if it contain only 10 per cent of arachis 
oil. Therefore from 20 to 40 grms. of a sample should be employed; 
the proportions of 90 per cent alcohol must then be doubled or 
quadrupled. 

Tortelli and Ruggeri, 1 in an exhaustive examination of Rcnard’s 
method, found that the solubilities in 90 per cent alcohol given by 
Renard are too low. Their method leads to a crude arachidic acid 
(see below) melting from 74-75-5° 0. ; for this acid the following solu¬ 
bilities were ascertained :— 


100 c.c. of 90 per cent Alcohol dissolve Crude Acul of M.P. 74"-75T>“ C. 




Amount of Acid dissolved 1 



Melting 

Point. 




The amount of Guide Acid 

Acid taken. 

At 15 0 C. 

17-5° C. 

20* C. 

employed con esponds to 


Grms. 

°C. 

Grms. 

Grms. 

Guns. 


2-7000 

74-3-74-5 

0 0729 

0 0820 

0 0910 

) 

1 -5600 

751-75 5 

0-0715 

0 0801 

0 0922 

[ More than 20 grms of arachis oil 

1-2506 

74-8-75-S 

0 0730 

0 0811 

0*0902 

J 

1-0000 

74-3-74 5 

0 0688 

0 0866 

0-0914 

| About 20 grms of araelns oil 

0-9604 

74-0-74 6 

0*0680 

0-0869 

0*0918 

0-5503 

74 0-74 6 

0 0650 

0*0806 

0-0879 

\ Mixtures containing about 50 per 

0-5008 

74 0-74 6 

0-0643 

0 0799 

0*0844 

/ cent of arachis oil 

0 3899 

74-4-75 5 

0*0602 

0-0673 

0 0740 

/Mixtures containing 40 per cent 
( of arachis oil 

0-2615 

74-75 

0*0539 

0*0610 

0 0680 

f Mixtures containing 27 per cent 
\ of arachis oil 

0-1690' 

74-75 

0 0447 

0-0544 

0 0662 

1 Mixtures containing 18 per cent 
\ of arachis oil 

0-1064 

74-75 

0-0343 

0-0402 

0-0472 

/Mixtures containing 11 per cent 
\ of arachis oil 

0-0504 

74 7-75-5 

0-0301 

0-0398 


1 Mixtures containing 5 per cent 

0-0505 

74 2-74*6 

0-0314 

0*0410 


/ of arachis oil 


For practical purposes these numbers may be summarised aa 
follows :— 


1 Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind ., 1898, 877. 
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100 c.c. of 90 per cent Alcohol dissolve Crude Acid of M.P. 74°-75*S° C. 


For Amount of Acid. 

At 15* C. 

17*5* C. 

20* C. 

From 2'7 down to 0*5 grms. 

0*070 

0*080 

0-090 

„ 0-47 , 

0-17 „ 

0 050 

0-060 

0*070 

o-ii , 

0*05 „ 

0-033 

0-040 

0-0-15 


Inorder to obtaincrude aracbidic add of the melting! point74°-75*5°C. 
Tortdli and Ruggeri modify the Renard test as follows:—The lead 
salts of the solid fatty acids are prepared from 20 grms. of oil as described 
above, the liberated solid acids dissolved in 100 c.c. of 90 per cent alcohol 
by warming on the water-bath to about 60° C. (if a slight turbidity is 
noticed one drop of very dilute hydrochloric acid is added) and allowed 
to stand for three hours at 15° to 20° C. The separated acid is thrown 
on a filter, the filtered alcoholic solution being used to transfer the 
crystals completely on to the filter. The crystals are washed three 
times each with 10 c.c. of 90 per cent alcohol, and then several times 
with 70 per cent alcohol. The crystals on the filter are dissolved in 
boiling absolute alcohol, the solution is received in a flask, the alcohol 
distilled off, the residue dissolved in 100 c.c of 90 per cent alcohol 
as described already, and the crystals washed on a filter with 90 per 
cent and 70 per cent alcohol, exactly as before. The washing with 
70 per cent alcohol is finished when the wash-alcohol no longer dissolves 
appreciable quantities. 1 Finally the crystals are dissolved in absolute 
alcohol, and their weight is determined. 

The crystals should melt between 74° and 75-5° ('. On observing 
the alcoholic solution of the solid fatty acids when taken from the 
water-bath to cool, it will be readily noticed that the crystals represent 
a mixture of arachidic and lignoccrie acids. At first very fine, lustrous 
needles separate in tufts—lignoccrie acid; afterwards there appear 
larger quantities of very thm, shining laminae of nacreous lustre— 
arachidic acid. The separation commences in the case of pure arachis 
oil at about 35° to 38 J C., the temperature of crystallisation falling as 
the proportion of arachis oil in a given sample decreases (op. table 
]). 313). The following table gives the amounts of “ arachidic acid ” 
found in some arachis oils by Tortdli and Ruggeri ;— 


1 E. Bertmchand leooiiunemh to cariy out tile washing operations with the aid of a 
vacuum. Annul, th'b htUiJic , 1910, 57. 
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Crude Arachidic Acid found in Arachis Oils 


Source of OIL 

Crude Acid 

Per cent. 

Melting Poiut. 

“C 

Buenos Ayres, expressed at 45° to 50° C. 

5-24 

74 4-74'7 

,, extracted with ether 

4-92 

74 2-74-8 

Rufisque, first expression 

4*31 

74-2-74 6 

,, second expression . 

4-55 

74-1-75 2 

Gambia, first expression 

4-59 

74-5-7.') 1 

Commercial, French 

5 *33 

74’1-/4 "4 

,, Spanish .... 

5-40 

71-3-75-4 


For practical purposes 4-8 per cent may be taken as the mean 
proportion of crude arachidic acid, melting point 74°-75-5 : C. in com¬ 
mercial arachis oils. 

The following tabic, due to Tortelli and Ruggcri, may serve as a 
corollary to the numbers given by De Negri and Fabns (see above 
p. 311). 


8ainple 

containing 

Temperature at 
which ci j stale 
separate fiom 90 
pei cent Alcohol. 

C 

i! 

P 

ude Ara 

______ 

g’a 

rhnJic Acid. 

Total. 

M P 
of 

Crystals 

Aiachis 
Oil 
fuund 
(approx ) 

Olne 

Oil 

Araclns 

Oil 

1 90 pm cent 
Alcohol used 

Per cent. 

l‘ei cent. 

*C 1 

c.c. 

Grans 

Grms. 

Grms. 

Per cent. 

•0. 

Per cent. 

0 

100 

37 7 ! 2(50 at 15° C 

0*8894 

0 1708 

1 0002 

5 S3 

74-1-74 3 

100 

40 

00 

31 3 150 

, 175 

0 5231 

0 1200 

0 0431 

3 22 

74-74 0 


GO 

50 

29 0 250 


0 3931 

0 1500 

0 5131 

2 72 

74-74 0 

50 

00 

40 

25 ft | 2S0 

, 75 

0 2770 

0 1509 

0 4279 

2-14 

74 5-75 l 

40 

70 

30 

23 2 200 

, 75 

0 2050 

0 1300 

0 335(1 

1 68 

74 1-74 O 


M) 

20 

21 0 1 2)0 

, 75 

0 1200 

0 1150 

0 2110 

1 21 

73 9-71 4 


00 

10 

lh 8 220 

, 15 

0 0514 

0 0082 

0 11% 

0 <)0 

72 2-74 6 

11 

95 

5 

lo 7 150 

, 15 

0 0241 

0 0434 

0 01)75 

0 34 


ti-. 


Archbull, 1 confirming Tortelli and Ruggen’s figures, computes the 
following corrections :— 

1 Jovrn. 8o<\ Che>ii. hu/., 1121. 
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Correction per 100 cx. of 90 per cent Alcohol used for Crystallisation 
and Washing 


For Weights of Fatty 
Acids obtained by 
Renai d’s ProcesB 

Grms at 

16* C. 

17-5° C. 

20* C. 

0‘1 or less 

+ 0-033 

+ 0-039 

+ 0-0-16 

0-2 „ . . 

0 048 

0-050 

0 061 

: os „ 

0 055 

0-064 

0-074 

0-4 „ 

o-ooi 

0-070 

0-080 

0'5 „ . . 

0-064 

0 075 

0-085 

0-6 „ . . 

0-067 

0-077 

0-088 

0-7 „ . . 

0-069 

0-079 

0-090 

0-8 „ . . 

0-070 

0-080 

0-091 

0'9 and upwards . 

0 071 

0 081 

0 091 


Arclihult recommends the following modification of Renard's process : 
—Dissolve the fatty acids obtained from 10 grins, of oil [by decomposing 
the saponified mass with hydrochloric acid under ether and evaporating 
off the solvent] in 50 c.c. of 90 per cent alcohol; add to the solution, 
which must not be allowed to cool below 38° (to prevent separation of 
crystals) 5 c.c. of a 20 per cent aqueous solution of lead acetate, cool 
to about 15° 0 ., agitate, allow to stand for half an hour, filter and wash 
once with ether. Return the soaps into the flask with the aid of ether, 
digest with ether and repeat this operation three times; lead oleate is 
thus dissolved out entirely. Transfer the solid soap with the aid of 
ether into a separating funnel, decompose with hydrochloric acid and 
wash the ethereal layer until free from mineral acid Distil olf the 
ether, dry the fatty acids in a water oven, and pour into the flask 50 c.c. 
of alcohol of exactly 90 per cent (spec. gray. 0-8340). Dissolve the 
fatty acids by warming the (corked) flask, allow to cool to either 15' C. 
or 20° C., collect the crystals on a small filter (or preferably on a Gooch 
crucible), and wash three times with 10 c.c. of 90 per cent alcohol, 
each time at the same fixed temperature. The filtrate and washings are 
measured ; the necessary corrections are found in the table given above. 

The crystals are thoroughly washed with 70 per cent alcohol, in 
which the crude arachidic acid is quite insoluble, until the washings 
remain clear on adding water. It is not necessary, although advisable, 
to redissolve the acids in 50 c.c. of 90 per cent alcohol and repeat the 
operations just described. The crystals are dissolved in boiling ether 
and weighed after drying at 100° C. The correction is then added to 
the weight. The melting point (capillary tube method) of the mixed 
arachidic and lignoceric acids so isolated varied from 71° to 72-5° C., 
but even when working in exact accordance with Tortelli and Rugged’s 
directions crystals melting at 74°-75° C. could not be obtained by 
Arclibutt, his highest figure being 73-3° C. [It may be added that after 
recrystallising the acids repeatedly from 90 per cent alcohol the melting 
point was raised to 79-6° C.] 

The following table shows in greater completeness the results 
obtained by Archbutt with one and the same sample of arachis oil 








Estimation of Arachidic and Lignoceric Acids by different Methods in one and the same Sample of Arachis Oil 



^'069 j J || (Bensemann) J 
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The accuracy attainable in practical cases is shown by the following 
table J s 


Results of Analysis of Mixtures of Olive Oil and Arachis Oil 


Composition of 
Oil taken. 

Volume of 
90 per cent 
Alcohol. 



Crude Arachulic Acid. 

Arachia 

Olive 

OiL 

Aiachis 

Oil. 

Temperature. 

Solubility 

Coellicient 

Dmolicd 
in the 
Alcohol. 

Weighed. 

Total. 

Per cent. 

Molting 

Point. 

Oil 

found. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

cent. 

100 

’80 C.C. 

- 15° 

0 0825 
’ 78 c.c. 


0-0500 

0-4480 

0-4980 

4-98 

•c. 

71 

Per cent 

90 

10 

1 

1 

15° 

. 0 038 > 
73 c.c. ' 


0-0241 

0-0265 

0-0506 

0-506 

71 

10-2 

80 

20 

15° 

. 0 033 . 


0-0241 

0 0715 

0-0956 

0-956 

71 

19-2 


Tortelli and Rugyeri 1 maintain, however, that their modification 
is less cumbersome and leads to more correct results than the one 
suggested by Archbutt. 

The importance of the detection of arachis oil in olive oil has led 
to a renewed study of the quantitative methods (in Archbutt’s labora¬ 
tory) by N. Evers , 2 who recommends the following working process, 
the details of which must be observed most minutely in order to obtain 
reliable results:—5 grins, of the sample of oil are saponified by boiling 
for about live minutes under a reflux condenser with 25 c.c. of alcoholic 
potash (80 grins, of potassium hydrate, pure from alcohol, dissolved in 
80 c.c. of water, and made up to 1000 c.c. with 90 per cent [by volume] 
alcohol). To the hot soap solution are added 7-5 c.c. of acetic acid 
prepared by mixing one volume of glacial acetic acid with two volumes 
of water, and 100 c.c. of 70 per cent (by volume) alcohol containing 
one per cent (by volume) of hydrochloric acid. The solution is cooled 
to 12”-14° C. for one hour. The separated crystals are filtered and 
washed with 70 per cent (by volume) alcohol containing one per cent 
of hydrochloric acid at 17°-19° C., the precipitate is broken up occasion¬ 
ally by means of a looped platinum wire, and washed until the filtrate 
gives no turbidity with w'ater. The wash-waters are measured. The 
precipitate is dissolved, according to its bulk, in 25 to 70 c.c. of hot 
90 per cent (by volume) alcohol, and cooled to a fixed temperature 
between 10 J and 20° C. The solution is allowed to stand at the fixed 
temperature for from one to three hours. The crystals are filtered off, 
washed with a measured volume of 90 per cent (by volume) alcohol 
(about half the volume used for crystallisation) and finally with 50 c.c. 

1 Mouiteur ScienhJ., 1902 [4], 215 ; ep. also Perrin, Muniteur fcivntif., 1901141020 

3 Analyst, 1912, 487. 
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of 70 per cent alcohol. They are rinsed with warm ether into a 
weighed flask, the ether is distilled off, and the residue dried at 100° C. 
and weighed. If the melting point is lower than 71° C., the acid is re- 
crystallised from 90 per cent (by volume) alcohol. The correction for 
the solubility in 90 per cent alcohol is added exactly as in Renard's 
process, as also the correction for the total volume of 70 per cent 
alcohol used in precipitating and washing. 

The correction required for the 70 per cent alcohol (which is ignored 
in Renard’s original process) is taken from the following table due to 
Evers :— 



t orioction per 100 c c., 70 per cent Alcohol. 

Weight of Acids 

_ . . 



(correct(id toi ')<) per cent. Alcohol) 

Meltnur Point 

Melting Point 

.Melting Point 


71 C. 

72 

7.r r. 

- - _ ; 


< a 1 IllS. 

Grins. 

Grins. 

Above 0-10 151 ms. 

0 013 

0-008 

0 000 

008-0 10 „ ... 

0 011 

0-007 

0 000 

0-05-0 08 „ . 

0 009 

0-007 

0 005 

0 02-0 05 „ ... 

0 007 

0-000 

0-005 

Less than 0 02 „ ... 

0000 

0-005 

0 004 

Factor for conversion of percentage 




of fatty acids to aiachis oil . 

17 

20 

22 

— - - .- - - — 

— 

-- _ 



In the case of those oil mixtures containing arachis oil, which 
yield no crystals from 90 per cent or a very small amount only, a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of water is added to reduce the strength of alcohol to 
70 per cent (31 c.c. of water per 100 c.c. of 90 per cent alcohol). The 
crystallisation is allowed to take place at 17°-19° C. for one hour; the 
cry-tals are washed, and the correction for 70 per cent alcohol is added. 
Should the melting point of crude arachidic acid be below 71 1 C., then 
it is recrystallised from a small quantity of 90 per cent alcohol, or from 
70 per cent alcohol. In the following table due to Erors, the results 
obtainable by tins method are set out .— 
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Oil. 


Arachis (A) 

Arachis (B) 

Arachis (0) 

Arachis (D) 

| Arachis (A), 50% . 

| Olivo “ Nice,” 50% 

Arachis (A), 35% . 

I Olivo “ Nice,” 65% 

j Arachis (A), 20% . 
i Olive “ Nice,” 80% 

| Arachis (0), 20% . 

I Olive “ Malaga,” 80% 
I Arachis (A), 10% . 

I Olive “ Nice,” 90% 
Arachis (B), 10% . 

: Olivo “ Nice,” 90% 

I Arachis (C), 10% . 
i Olivo “ Malaga,” 90% 

I Arachis (A), 5% . 

Olivo “ Nice,” 95% 

Sesam«$ 


Cotton seed 
Olive “ saponified ” 


Alcoholi , ,, 

1 Correc 

-Correc 




Per 

used for 

tlon for t ion for 


Pop 

Melting 

cent of 

icrysta 

lisutioi 

-1 , 01 
; Crystals. 

1 yu per 
cent 

70 per 
cent 

Total 

i er 
cent. 

Point 

C. 

Arachis 
Oil by 

1 - 

1 

Alcoho 

.[Alcohol 

j 




Factor 

! | 

Percent 





. 


f 90 

0 100 

0-040 

0-027 

0-227 

4-54 

73 

100 

1™ 

0-218 


0-065 

0-283 

5 66 

71 

06 

; 1 90 

O-lfiU 

0 045 

0-032 

0-240 

4 80 

72 

06 

\70 

0-233 


0-068 

0-301 

6-02 

71 

102 

90 

0-152 

0054 

0 034 

0-240 

4-80 

72 

96 

j 90 

0-194 

0 033 

0-028 

0-255 

5-10 

72 

102 

1)0 

0-050 

0 032 

0 022 

0-110 

2-20 

73 

48 

70 

0-090 


0-055 

0-145 

2-90 

71 

40 

f«° 

0-045 

0 020 

0-029 

0 094 

1-88 

71 

32 


0-029 

0 040 

0-020 

0-089 

1-78 

72-5 

37 

(70 

0-059 


0-040 

0-099 

1-98 

71 

34 

90 

0-024 

0012 

0-019 

0-055 

1-10 

71 

10 

70 

0-030 


0-024 

0-054 

1-08 

11 

18 

90 

0-012 

0-020 

0-015 

0-047 

0-94 

72 

10 1 

70 

0-021 

" 

0 027 

0-048 

0-96 

71 

16 | 

90 

0-009 ' 

0-008 

0 008 

0-025 

0-50 

73 

n 

iO 

0-008 


0-0157 

0-023 

0-46 

70 

8 

90 

0 


1 


0 



70 

0-012 

*• 

0-018 

0 030 

0-60 

71 

10 

90 

0 




0 



70 

0-011 


0-016 

0-027 

0 54 

71 


}70 

0-007 


0-012 

0-019 

0-38 


1 

(>•5 

f 90 

0 




0 



170 

0-012 




0-24 

64 


/ 90 

0 




0 


(70 

o ooo 




0-12 

50-55 


f 90 

0-014 




0-28 64-67 

• • 

.170 

0-021 


I 


0 42 64-68 



For Tolman’s modification of Renard’s test as applied to solid 
fats containing cotton seed oil the reader must be referred to the original 
paper. 3 ^ b 

The determination of the crude araehidic acid is of the greatest 
importance in the examination of olive oils suspected of being adulter¬ 
ated with arachis oil, for the latter so closely resembles olive oil in its 
characteristics that judiciously prepared mixtures cannot be detected 
with certainty by means of the usual quantitative reactions. For 
although, as a rule, arachis oil has a higher iodine value than olive 
oil, there are, in commerce, arachis oils the iodine values of which 
approach closely those of olive oils having exceptionally high iodine 
values. The quantity of araehidic acid naturally occurring in olive 
oil is too small to invalidate the correctness of Renard’s method. Nor 
would an admixture of rape oil seriously interfere with the information 


This result was obtained by recrystallising the fatty acids obtained from 70 per 
cent alcohol, from 10 c.c. of 90 per cent alcohol. * 

* 1,1 these cases the correction has been added for melting point 71” C. 

Cp. W. B. Smith, Journ, Amer. Ohem. Xoc., 1907 [29], 1766, 
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furnished by Renarcl’s test, as special experiments, made in the author's 
laboratory, have shown. These experiments have been confirmed by 
Arelibutt’s determination of ararhidic acid in rape oil (see also below 
p. 363, under “ Olive Oil ”). 

Since the adulteration of olive oil with araehis oil has become of 
frequent occurrence (especially in those years when olive oil was high 
in price), the somewhat lengthy quantitative determination of araehidu: 
acid has led to proposals to detect it qualitatively. Such tests (which 
are in truth nothing else than abbreviations of the quantitative method 
detailed above) were suggested by J. Bellier, 1 and modified by Mann- 
felrl , 2 Alder, 3 4 and Franz.* 

X. Even 5 lias tested these modifications and found them satisfactory. 
The qualitative test is carried out as follows 1 c.c. of oil measured 
off accurately is saponified with 5 c.c, of alcoholic potash prepared 
from 8(1 grins, of potassium hydrate, pure from alcohol, dissolved in 
80 c.c. of water and made up to 1000 c.c. witli a 90 per cent (by volume) 
alcoholic solution, and saponified over a boiling water bath for exactly 
four minutes in a 100 c.c. flask fitted with a condensing tube. Loss of 
alcohol by evaporation is thereby avoided. The solution is cooled 
down to about 15° C. and exactly To c.c. of a dilute acetic, acid (pre¬ 
pared from one volume of glacial acetic acid and two volumes of water) 
as also 50 c.c of a 70 per cent (by volume) alcohol are added and shaken 
until the solution has become dear. In ease the solution is turbid 
(which is due to a somewhat high proportion of araehis oil), the liquid 
is warmed until the turbidity has disappeared. The solution is then 
immersed in cold water, whilst being shaken, until the temperature 
is exactly 16° C. It is shaken at l(i" C for live minutes, and in case no 
distinct turbidity should have appeared, the temperature is lowered to 
15-5° C. ; the same operation is repeated and again five minutes allowed 
to elapse. 

Even confirms Belliers statement that a distinct turbidity is 
produced by 5 per cent of araehis oil in the sample. The author would 
deprecate this qualitative test, as in the present state of our knowledge 
tests of this kind cannot be pronounced to be reliable. Thus Archbnll * 
found that certain neutralised “ residuum olive oils ” gave a precipitate, 
perhaps owing to a certain amount of unsaponifiable matter, of which 
these particular oils contain a considerable amount, separating out. 
At any rate, far too few observations have been made to justify the 
non-application of qualitative tests. 

By catalytic reduction araehis oil is converted into a hard fat, the 
iodine value and consistence of which depend on the length of time 
employed in the reduction. By the catalytic reduction of the mixed 

1 Ann. Ghiin. ana/., 1896 (4), 4 ; op. also Uunnm-ri, Staz. sperim agrar. itat. 
(42), 108. 

2 Zeits.f. Unters. d Nahrgs- it. (lenusm., 1905 (17), 57. 

3 Ibid., 1912(24), 676 ; cp. also H. Liters, Zeits. f. (Intern, d. Nahrgs-it, O'enus.m., 
1912 (24), 683. 

4 Beitrage z. Nachweis w. z. Ktuntnissd. Krdnussbles , Dissert., Muncheu, 1910. 

5 Analyst, 1912, 487. 

% Journ. Soc. Chtm. Ird., 1911, 6. 
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fatty acids, oleic and linolic acids are reduced to stearic acids, and 
hypogreic acid to palmitic acid. Thus an indirect method of examining 
arachis oil would bo given by reducing catalytieally the mixed fatty 
acids when stearic and arachidic acids can be separated off completely, 
whilst palmitic acid would remain in the stearic acid solution. 

If this appears too complicated, the solid acids may be separated 
from the liquid acids by the lead-salt-ether method, when the liquid 
fatty acids can be reduced catalytieally to stearic and palmitic acids, 
which may then be separated by the method given under stearic acid 
in Vol. I. p. 557. 

H. Kreis and E. Roth 1 have especially shown (although it was 
obvious) that the arachidic acid can be determined in “ hardened ” 
arachis oil in the same manner as is done in ordinary arachis oil. 

Bonier 2 fractionated a hydrogenised (hardened) arachis oil by 
crystallisation from ether, and obtained after nineteen recrystallisations 
2-3 per cent of a glyceride melting at 08-1° C. The fatty acid obtained 
from the nineteenth fraction melted at 68-6° C. Borner suggests that 
the glyceride so obtained represents tristearin. In view of the remarks 
made by the author Vol. 1. p. 559, the absence of arachidic acid must 
be proved before this conclusion can lie accepted. 

Arachis oil is not infrequently adulterated with poppy seed, sesame, 
cotton seed, and rape oils. 

Poppy seed oil is indicated by a high iodine value and high specific 
gravity of the sample. 

Sesame oil is recognised by the furfural reaction. It lias been 
pointed out above (p. 221) that a faint Baudouin colour reaction does 
not necessarily indicate adulteration. As arachis oil is mostly pressed 
in the same works where sesame oil is expressed, slight colouration may 
he expected. 3 In doubtful cases it is advisable to determine the iodine 
value of the oil, as also of its liquid fatty acids, the solidifying point of 
the insoluble fatty acids, and in important cases the proportion of 
arachidic acid. 

Cotton seed oil is detected by the same quantitative reactions; the 
colour reactions described above (p. 203) serve as confirmatory tests. 

Rape oil is revealed by a lower saponification value of the oil than 
the normal one, by low solidifying and melting points of the mixed 
fatty acids, and by the isolation of behenic acid (cp, Vol. I. p. 553). 

Nitrobenzene , used as an adulterant in Porto Rico, is determined 
by shaking the oil with zinc dust and hydrochloric acid, and removing 
the aniline formed by washing out with water. 4 

Very large quantities of arachis oil are expressed in the South of 
France ; considerable quantities are also prepared in Valencia (Spain), 
in Trieste, and in Holland. In this country as yet no arachis oil is 
made. It has been pointed out already that the oils of first expression 
are used as salad oils. They are largely employed for adulterating, or 


1 Zeits. f Unlers. d. Nnhrgs • u. Genussm ., 1913, 81. 

2 C'hem. Revue, 1912, 247. 

3 Cp L. Derlin, Chem. Zentralbl., 1910 (I.), 1812. 

1 Lucas, Journ, lnd. and Eng. Chem., 1913, 576. 
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even wholly substituting, olive oils, also for blending with olive oil; 
thus the Valencia oil is specially known to be mixed with Andalusian 
olive oil, in order to neutralise the harsh flavour of the latter. Edible 
arachis oil is also used for preserving sardines. The oils of the second 
and third expressions are chiefly used in soapmaking in the South of 
Europe. One of the characteristic components of the Marseilles 
white soap is arachis oil; it is not used in the manufacture of the 
mottled (“ marbled ”) Marseilles soap. 


BICE OIL 1 

French —Huile de riz. German— Reisol. Italian —Olio di riso. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 322. 

This oil, as obtained in this country from Rangoon rice meal (from 
Oryza saliva, L.) by hydraulic pressure, 2 has a dirty greenish colour. 
Rangoon rice meal contains about 15 per cent of oil, common rice meal 
only 8-9 per cent. 

Oil from fresh rice bran is practically neutral; on standing, the 
proportion of free fatty acids very rapidly increases owing to the action 
of an enzyme (Browne 3 ). 

The occurrence of an enzyme in rice bran was demonstrated by 
Browne, by mixing 20 c.c. of a 20 per cent cold aqueous extract of rice 
bran with an equal volume of castor oil. After twenty-four hours the 
emulsion became acid, and after one week the proportion of free fatty 
acids had risen to 16 per cent,- It appears to the author likely that 
the action of the lipase had been arrested in this experiment, as Browne 
had rendered the mixture faintly alkaline to litmus. Further proof 
of the view that the production of free fatty acids is due to an enzyme 
is given by an experiment, in which freshly ground rice, bran was 
divided into two portions, one of which was heated to 100° C. to destroy 
the enzyme. 4 After one month the oil was extracted from both samples. 
The results of this experiment are reproduced in the following table :— 


Free Add as 
Oleic Acid. 
Ter cent. 

Raw rice (stored many months) . . .6-9 

Fresh bran (six hours after grinding) . .12-5 

Bran, one month old, unheated . . 62-2 

„ heated .... 24-0 


According to Tsujimoto 5 the fatty acids consist ofpalmitic acid 
20 per cent, oleic acid 45 per cent, linolic acid 35 per cent. 

An attempt to put the oil obtained from rice bran to commercial 
use wps made some years ago in Louisiana. 0 The industry disappeared, 

1 Smetharn, Journ. Soc. Chem. Jnd., 1893, 848. 

2 Cp. French patent 415,226 (Soeictc Hercules et Cie). 
f Journ. Soc. C 'hem. lnd., 1903, 1137. 

„» Cp. also J. Shimanzono, Arch, experiment. Pathol, u. PhurmaM ., 1911 (65), 361. 

5 Chem. Revue , 1911, 112. 

6 Cp. “Rice Oil Industry, Louisiana,” Zeitschr. f. angew. Chem., 1905, 1239. 
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however, after a short time, no dolibt owing to the comparatively low 
prices for oils and fats which ruled immediately after the venture had 
been set on foot. The recent rise in prices revived the commercial 
attempts to extract the oil in Italy and, in this country, Hull. An 
outlet for the oil is being sought in the soap industry. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Rice Oil 


Specific Gravity. 

Solidifying 

Saponi¬ 

fication 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value 

1 Mannion6 

Refractive 

Index. 

Observer. 

At *C. 


Point. 

•c. 

Mgnnu. 

KOH. 

Per 

cent 

Test 

“C. 

Butyro- 
refraetometor. 
“ Degiees.” 
At 25“ C. 

99 

(water 
99 = 1) 

. 15 

0-8907 

0-923 

2-1 

193-2 

193-5 

96 '4 
91 -65 

106 5 

107 

66 7 

68*2 

Smetham 

Browne 

Fabris 1 
and 
Settnnj 
Tsujinioto 


'Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Insoluble 
Acids + 

Solidify¬ 

ing 

Point. 

“C. 

Melting Point. 
“C. 

Mean Molecular 
Weight 


Iodine \aluo. 

Unsapom- 
liable. 
Per cent. 

Observer 

Per 

cent 

Observer. 

95-6 

23-29 

36 

31-32 

289 3 

Brow ne 

F. and S. 

97-4 

109 

Tivitclieir* 
F. and S. 3 


ARGAN OIL, MOROCCAN OLIVE OIL 

French— Huile d’Argan. German— Arganol, Marokkanisches 
Olivenol. 

Argan oil 4 is prepared in considerable quantities in Morocco from 

the fruits of Arganum sideroxylon, a tree growing in the south-west of 

Morocco. The fruit is the size of a small walnut, and yields an oil 

of a golden yellow colour, which simulates in odour and taste arachis 

oil. The oil serves the natives as an edible oil in preference to the 

home-grown olive oil; it is also used as a burning oil. The export of 

this oil had, up till recently, been forbidden by the sultans of Morocco. 

Specimens previously obtained in Europe were sold as Morocco olive 

oil, and were considered to represent true olive oil. 

* 

1 The oil was extracted from Italian rice germs, and gave 30 per cent of solid aud 
70 per cent of liquid fatty acids. * 

3 Private communication. 8 Iodine value of liquid fatty acids 131*7. 

4 Les Vfyttaux utiles de I’Afrique Tropicale Fran^aise , par Aug. Chevalier. 
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The following characteristics have been determined by 5?. A. 
Sasserath : 1 — 


Specific gravity at 15° C. , 
Saponification value 
Iodine value 

Insoluble fatty acids funsaponifiablo 


0-988 

192-12 

95-94 

95-G per cent 


On shaking the oil with nitric acid, of the spec. grav. 14, a dark 
crimson colour is developed, which persists for about one hour. This 
characteristic colour reaction is stated to allow the differentiation of 
argan oil from olive oil (in addition to the information furnished by the 
iodine value). 


JEA SEED OIL 

French —Huile de the ; huile de camellia. German— Tlieesanienol. 

Italian— Olio di the. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 325. 

Tea seed oil is expressed on a largo scale in China from the seeds of 
Tliea sasanqua , 2 Nois (Thunb.), which is specially cultivated in China, 
Tonkin, and Assam for its fruits and not for its leaves. The first 
pressed oil serves there as an edible oil, 3 although the proportion of 
saponin it contains would render it somewhat unsafe for consumption. 
The oil obtained by extraction with solvents is perfectly free from 
saponin; 4 the lower qualities are used as burning oil and for soap- 
inaking. In commerce two varieties, viz. Chinese and Assam oil, are 
obtainable. Chinese tea seed yields 30-35 per cent, Assam tea seed 
43-45 per cent, of a straw or amber coloured oil closely resembling olivo 
oil. Like the latter it gives a hard elai'din. The proportion of liquid 
fatty acids (by the lead-salt-ether method) varies from 88 to 93-2 per 
cent (Lane). 

The fatty oil from Camellia oleifera, Bot.. Reg., a plant largely 
cultivated in China for the sake of the pale bland oil prepared from 
its seeds—“ Cha-yow oil ”—is not used for edible purposes, but as a 
hair oil or a burning oil. Its specifio gravity is 0-9175 at 15° C. 

The foregoing resume of the notes published in the literature on tea 
seed oil must be accepted with reserve, as the statements regarding the 
origin of the oils examined by the various observers are extremely 
indefinite. To a great extent they may be considered as superseded 
by the description of the following two oils: “ Tsubaki Oil ” and 
“ Sasanqua Oil,” which, notwithstanding their much lower iodine 

1 Zeits.f. Unters . d. Nahrgs - «. Oenussm., 1910, x\\ 749. 

2 Synonyms are : Camellia drupifem, Lour. ; Then oleosa , Lour. ; Then drnpifera, 
Pierre; Camellia oleifera , Wall. A specimen of oil from Camellia drupfera, Lour., 
originating from Cochin China, is stated by Pottier (Les Nouvcaux llemkles, 1900, 16, 
121) to have the specific gravity 0'980 (!), and to rotate the plane of polarised light 
1*8° to the right in a 200 mm. tube. 

8 The Jesuit D’lncarville about 1735 mentions already the use of this oil for edible 
purposes in China. 

* Weil, Arch t d. Pharm. 239, 365. 
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values, are described here on account of their near relationship to the 
commercial tea seed oils mentioned above. 


The seeds of the ordinary tea plant —Thea sinensis , Sims. = Camellia 
theifera —contain a fatty oil, but since in the cultivation for its tea 
leaves the development of the seed is mostly suppressed, the oil has no 
commercial importance. The seeds are round, and have a diameter 
of about 1 cin. Kernels obtained from Tokyo and Uji plants respec¬ 
tively, gave the following results:—Moisture, 15-60 per cent; 6-46 per 
cent. Oil, 23 0 per cent; 26-23 per cent. Ash, 2-6 per cent; 2-5 per 
cent. The expressed oil from the Tokyo seed was an orange yellow 
liquid of somewhat unpleasant odour and bitter taste (acid value 0-74). 

The following characteristics are given by Tsujimoto for Japanese 


oil: 1 — 

Oil - 

Specific gravity at 15° ('. .... 0-0178 

Solidifying point . . . . . -10° C. 

Saponification value . . . . 101-0 

Iodine value ..... 00-42 

Reich crt-Mcissl value .... 0-06 

Refractive index at 20° C. ... 1-4707 

Fatly Acids — 

Insoluble acids-f unsapomfiable . . . 95-0 per cent 

Specific gravity at 08° (l . . . . 0-8445 

Melting point ..... 33-5° C. 

Neutralisation value . . . 197-6 

Mean molecular weight .... 283-9 

Iodine value ..... 92-86 


Seeds from Upper Assam yielded on extraction with petroleum 
ether 16-1 per cent of an oil having the following characteristics 
(Menon 2 ):— 

Oil— 

Specific gravity, 15/15° C. 

Saponification value 
Reichert-Meissl value 

Titration number of insoluble volatile acids 
Iodine value 
Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble fatty acids f-unsaponifiable 
Insoluble fatty acids 
Melting point 
Neutralisation value 
Moan molecular weight 
Iodine value .... 


0-0028 
189 9 
0-56 
0-50 c.c. 

92- 7 

2-6 per cent 

93- 04 per cent 
38-9° C. 

199-9 

280-5 

94- 13 


The fatty acids consisted of about 25 per cent of solid acids melting 
at 57-8° C. and having the neutralisation value 209-8, mean molecular 
weight 2673, iodine value 13-84, and 74-75 per cent of liquid acids of 
the neutralisation value 191-1, mean molecular weight 293-5, and 
iodine value 117-8. 


1 Chem. Revue, 1908, 224. 

2 Year-Book of Indian Guild of Science and Technol., 1912, 144. 
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Journ. Soc Chc/n. Lid., 1894, 79. 2 Zeits. f. Unters. d. Xahrgs- u. Genussm., 1903, 492. 3 Calculated. 
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TSUBAK-I OIL 1 

French —Huile de tsubaki. German— Tsubalciol. 

Italian —Olio di tsubaki. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Thed japonica, Nois (Camellia 
japonica, L.), the tsubaki tree grown in Japan for ornamental purposes 
on account of its beautiful flowers. In certain parts of Japan it grow-s 
wild in such abundance that the seeds are worked up for the preparation 
of oil, as in the islands of Idzu, in the Shidzuoka prefecture and several 
prefectures of Kiushiu (Kumamoto, Nagasaki, Oita). The fruit ripens 
in autumn, and the seeds fall to the ground. The seed is 2-25 cm. long ; 
its weight varies from 1-2 to 3 grins. A specimen from Oshima examined 
by Tsujimoto consisted of 41-5 per cent of husks and 58-5 per cent of 
kernels. Kernels from different localities gave the following results:— 
Moisture, 4-24-4-93 per cent; oil, 64-3-66-4 per cent; ash, 1-6-1-75 
per cent. 

The seeds are dried by exposure to sunlight, crushed, steamed, 
and pressed twice in the wooden wedge press (“tatsugi”) usually 
employed in Japan. Other manufacturers decorticate the seeds 
previous to pressing. The whole seeds when pressed yield 15 per cent 
of oil (by volume). 

The oil prepared from fresh seeds by pressing is pale yellow and 
practically odourless ; its taste is mild and pleasant. 

Commercial tsubaki oil has a yellow- colour, and a slight peculiar 
odour; the inferior, decidedly rancid grades vary from yellow to 
reddish yellow. The following characteristics are given by Tsujimoto :— 



Cold-drawn Oil. 

Commercial Oil. 

Oil from 
Decorticated 
Seed. 

Oil— . 




Specific gravity at 15 ’5° C. 

0-9169-0-9168 

0-9161-0-9166. 

0-9160 

Saponification value . 

190-6-192-6 

180-9-190-6 - 

191-9 

Iouino value .... 

80-3-81-3 

80-1-80-6 

80-4 

Reichert-Meissl .... 

0-6 



Refractive index at 20° 

1-4682-1-4691 

1-1691-1-4679 

1-4687 

Fatty Acids— 




Insoluble acids -f-unsaponifiable. 

95-5% 



Specific gravity at 100° C. (water 




at 15“= 1) .... 

0-8402 



Melting point .... 

22° C. 



Nouttali.sation value . 

197 



Mean molecular weight 

284 



Iodine value .... 

-S3-7 




The oil solidifies completely at -15° C. In Valenta’s test it becomes 
turbid at 81° C. In the elaldin test it solidifies in two hours and yields 
after twenty-four hours a very hard mass. 

1 Tsujimoto, Jmn-n. G«U. Engin. Imp. Until. Tokyo , Japan, 1908, vol. iv. p. 75. 
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'The acid values of a number of cold drawn oils varied from 1-63 to 
2-67 ; commercial samples have higher acid values, up to 8-8. 

The mixed fatty acids yielded (by the lead-salt-ether method) 93-1 
per cent of liquid acids of the iodine value 89. They seem to consist 
of oleic acid only, as they neither gave ether-insoluble compounds on 
bromination, nor sativic acid on oxidation (Kametaka). 

Tsubaki oil being the highest priced of all Japanese vegetable oils, 
is largely adulterated with rape, cotton seed, soya bean, and arachis 
oils. Tsujimoto finds Bieber’s reagent suitable for the detection of 
all these adulterants; as the quantitative reactions furnish ‘greater 
certainty, the table of colour reactions given by Tsujimoto is not repro¬ 
duced here. 

Tsubaki oil is chiefly used as a hair oil. In the islands of Idzu 
it is used as an edible oil. Owing to its high price its industrial use 
is limited. It is also used as a lubricating oil for delicate machinery. 


SASANQUA OIL 1 

French— Huile dc sasanqua. German— Sasanquaol. 

Italian— Olio di sasanqua. 

This oil is prepared from the seeds of Thea sasanqua, Nois ( Camellia 
sasanqua, Thun 2 ), a tree very similar to the tsubaki tree, and cultivated 
like the latter for ornamental purposes. The sasanqua seeds are smaller 
than those of tsubaki, their length varies from 10 to 1-5 cm. ; they 
weigh on an average 0-5 grms. The seeds consist of 28 per cent of husk, 
and 72 per cent of kernels. An analysis of the kernels gave the following 
result:—Moisture, 5T1-5-78 per cent; oil, 58T-59-4 per cent; ash, 
1-7-1-8 per cent. 

The oil is prepared commercially in the prefecture Kumamoto by 
drying the seeds, powdering, steaming, and finally pressing in a wooden 
wedge-press. The powdered mass is generally expressed twice, so that 
16 to 17 per cent of oil (by volume) are obtained. 

The examination of a cold pressed oil (from Amakusa seed) and 
an oil extracted with ether (from Tokyo seed) gave the following 
results:— 


1 Tsujimoto, Journ. Coll. Kudin, hup. Unit, Tokyo, Japan, 1908, vol. iv. p. 80. 

- A plant named Camellia olafmi grown in China appear* to be of the same species 
as sasanqua. 


[Table 
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Cold pressed Oil. 

Extracted Oil. 

Oil — 



Specific gravity at 15° C. . 

0-9163 

0-9188 

Saponification value . 

193-9 

193-4 

Ioaino value .... 

82-3 

81-7 

Reichert-Meissl value 

1-17' 


Refractive index at 20° C. . 

1-4691 

1-4961 1 2 

Fatty Acids— 



* Specific gravity at 100° C. (watci 



at 16-5 = 1). 

0-8405 


Melting point, 0 C. . 

28 


Neutralisation valuo . 

199-64 


Moan molecular weight 

281 


Iodine valuo .... 

83-1 



The oil solidifies completely at -9° C., in the ela'idin test it yields, 
after two hours, a hard mass. By the lead-salt-ether method 89-9 
per cent of unsaturated acids (of the iodine value 92-9) were obtained ; 
as these yielded no insoluble bromides, the chief constituent fatty acid 
in sasanqua oil must be oleic acid. 

Seeds from the Kwangsi Province (China 3 ) yielded a yellowish 
brown slightly opalescent oil of the specific gravity 15-5°/15-5° C., 0-918 ; 
saponification value 193-4, and iodine value 87-5. The tea-seed cake 
from which this oil was obtained gave the following numbers 
Moisture, 8-83 per cent; oil, 1-31 per cent; crude proteins, 6-49 per 
cent; ash, 3-2 per cent; crude fibre, 37-3 per cent. 

Sasanqua oil resembles tsubaki oil very closely. Tsujimolo is of 
the opinion that with Bieber's reagent this oil can be distinguished 
from tsubaki oil. 

Sasanqua oil is chiefly used as a hair oil (as a substitute (1) for 
tsubaki oil). It is also employed as a lubricating oil. 


INOY KERNEL OIL 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Poga oleosa, Pierre (a plant 
indigenous to West Africa 4 ). 

The tree bears a four-celled stone fruit having a fleshy exocarp and 
a thick wooden endocarp. Each cell contains one seed about 2 cm. 
long and 1 cm. in diameter. The shells form about 26 per cent of the 
whole fruit, the kernels (known to the natives of the Cameroons as 
“ Njore-Njole,” and in the Gaboon as “ M’poga ”) yield from 55 to 62 

1 The high Reiohert-Meissl value of this specimen is due to the high acid value, viz. 

678. 

2 This figure should evidently be 1-4691. 

3 Bull. Imp. Inst., 1912, 234. 

4 Cp. Pierre, Bull. Sac. Linn. Par., 1896, ii. 12. r >4. Pierre places the plant in the 
natural order Phytolaccaceoc. E. Drabble, Quart. Jouru. Inst, of Comm. Research in 
the Tropics, 1908, 20, places the plant in the natural order llhizophoracew. 
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¥ 

per cent of a light yellow oil. Thp examination of the oil gave the 
following numbers 


Oil extracted from Kernels. 


' 

Native 

Prepared 

Oil. 1 

_ 

I.' 

II. 1 

ii i.2 

IV. 1 

VO 

. 

Oil — 







Specific gravity . 

0-918 

0-800 (?) 

0-914 

0 9091 

0-9130 

0-9085 

Solidifying point 






-5 

Saponification value 

18405 

184-49 

192 9 

188-0 

193 05 

174-5 

Iodine value 

85-35 

89-7 

90-9 

93-0 

93-3 

91 1 

Refractive index at 







15° C. . . . 

•• 





1-4700 

Fatty Acids— 







Insoluble fatty acids 







-j-unsaponifiablo 

.. 

930 

94-5 



95-83 

Melting point, 0 C ’. 






28-0 

Titer test, 0 C. 


22 

24-5 



24-5 

Iodine value 






93-0 

Refractive index at 







45° C. ... 






1-4499 


I 


The specimen which the author obtained from the Imperial Institute, 
deposited “ stearine ” on keeping. 


pistachio on , 5 

French -IIuile tie pistache. (imnm-~Pislazienol. 

Italian —Olio <U pistaechio. 

This oil is contained in the seeds of the pistachio nuts (from Pistacia 
vera or P. lentiscas, L.). Oil obtained by extraction with ether has a 
more pronounced aromatic odour than that obtained by expression in 
the cold. 

Pistachio oil has very limited commercial application ; it is used 
in the manufacture of sweetmeats. 

1 Bull. Imp. Inst., 1906, 201 ; 1908, 3.68. 

a Ktlic, Quart. Joiim. Inst, of Comm. Research in the Tropics , 1907, 14. 

3 Brieger ami Krause, her Tropenpflanzer, xii. p. 83. 

4 On mine, Chcni. Rerue, 1910, 200. 

0 l)e Negri anti Fabris, Annuli del Lab. Chim. delfe Gabclle, 1893, '220. 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Pistachio Oil 


Specific 

Gravity. 

Solidifying 

Point. 

Saponification 

Valne. 

Iodine Value. 

Maumcnfe Test. 

Butyro- 

refmetorneter. 

‘ Degrees." 

At 15’ C. 

•c. 

Mgrm.s. KOII 

Per cent. 

•c. 

At 25' C. 

0*9185 

-8 to -10 

191 -0-191 -0 

86-8-87 8' 

4-1 r.-45 1 

62 2 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Adds 


Insoluble Acids 
+ Unsupotiiflable. 

Solidifying Point. 

Melting Point 

_ 

Iodinft Valuo. 

Per cent. 

fc O. 

e O. 

1 

Per cent. 


13 

17-181 

88-9 

96 1 1 

14-13 

18-20 J 

96-2 2 


The seeds from Pistacia terebinthus, a small tree, native of the Medi¬ 
terranean region, are known in commerce as “ Hunnulk seed.” (The 
bark of the tree yields a commercial Chian turpentine.) The oil con¬ 
tained in the kernels has not acquired commercial importance. 


HAZELNUT OIL 

French— Huile <le noisette, German— Haselmssol. 

Italian— Olio di nocciuok. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 331, 

Hazelnut oil is prepared from the seeds of the hazelnut tree, Corylus 
avellana, L., by pressing or by extracting with solvents. "The seeds 
contain from 50 to 60 per cent of a golden-yellow coloured oil having 
the characteristic odour of hazelnuts, which assists to detect it in other 
oils. 

According to Harms? the mixed fatty acids of hazelnut oil consists 
of 85 per cent of oleic acid, 9 per cent of palmitic acid, and 1 per cent 
of stearic acid. The iodine value of the liquid acids ( Tortelli and 
Ruggeri) points, however, to the occurrence of linolic acid in hazelnut 
oil. Fabris and Settimj 4 found 80 per cent of liquid fatty acids in a 
specimen from dry hazelnuts which yielded 35 per cent of oil. In 
the elai'din test hazelnut oil yields a solid white mass. 

1 De Negri ami Fabris, Annali del Lab. Chim. delle Gabelle , 1893, 220. 

a Fabris and Settimj. These observers give the iodine value 92'5 and MaumentS 
test 55 ,-> C. for an oil obtained by expressing Sicilian seeds. The oil yielded 80 per 
cent of liquid fatty acids of the iodine value 105*8. 

3 Chem. Zeit., 1899, Kef. 226. 

4 Atti del VI. Cong, intern, di Chim. applic., Roma, 1907, vol. v. 755. 
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Hazelnut oil much resembles almond oil; the lower iodine value 
and the lower solidifying point may serve as means to distinguish the 
two oils. 

Hazelnut oil is used in perfumery, and as lubricating oil for watch 
springs and other delicate machinery. It is also used in the adulteration 
of chocolate fats ( Filsinger *) and as a substitute for peach kernel oil 
(Bennett 1 2 ). Hazelnut oil, in its turn, is liable to adulteration with olive 
oil; the latter would be detected by the higher solidifying point of the 
sample. 

“ Giovani ” nuts from Corylus tubulosa contain 56-04 per cent of 
oil (and 2-47 per cent nitrogen = 15-44 per cent protein 3 ). 


koEme oil 4 

French— Huile de Telfairia ; huik de mix A’lnhambane. 

German— Koemeol, Thakrkurbisol ( Telfainaol 5 ). 

Italian— Olio di telfairia ; olio di noce di Ghilmaiijaro. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 333. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Telfairia -pedata, Hook. fil. ; 
syn. Joliffa africana , 6 D.C., a tall climbing plant belonging to the Cucur- 
bitacece, and indigenous to the Coast of South-East Africa and the 
islands off the East African Coast. The fruit reaches a length of 
2 to 3 feet and a breadth of 8 to 10 inches. The fruits have internally 
three to six cells, each loculus containing a number of large, flat, almost 
circular seeds about 1| inches in diameter and \ inch thick. The seeds 
are known in commerce as “ KoSme de Zanzibar,” “ Kilima-Njaro 
nuts,” 7 “ Jacungu,” “ mkungu,” and “ limabu ” nuts, and are largely 
used as an article of food by the natives. The kernels have a pleasant 
taste, and do not easily become rancid oven after keeping for several 
years, the shells apparently forming a good protection against .the 
influence of the atmosphere. Specimens examined by the author 
yielded 60-5 per cent of oil. Seeds examined by Bontoux 8 consisted of 
46 per cent of shells and 54 per cent of kernels, yielding by extraction 
with carbon bisulphide 62-57 per cent of oil (calculated to the entire 
seeds 33-8 per cent). By expression of the kernels on a laboratory 
scale Bontoux obtained 50 per cent of oil. Both kinds of oil prepared 
by Bontoux have a yellowish-red colour. According to Brabble 9 the 

1 Journ. Soc. Ohm. Ind ., 1893, 5. 

2 -Hhemist and Druggist, 1908, 89. 

3 II. Kulil, [‘harm, /(it., 1909 (51), 68. 

* Thoms, Arch. d. /'harm ., 1900 (238), 48. 

B Cp. Jahrbuch. d, Chm., 1899 (ix.), 354. 

9 This name is used for both Telfairia pedata and T. occidental is ; the name Joliffa 
africana was first applied to T. Occident alls. 

7 Roniagnoli, If Industrial saponiera, iii, No. 3. 

8 Unpublished observations. 

9 Quart. Journ. of the Institute of Comm. Hesmrch in the Tropics, 1907, vol. ii. No. 
5, p. 135. 
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unshelied seeds contain 33-36 per cent of oil; the shelled seeds yield 
59 per cent. 

The expressed oil has a pleasant and even sweet taste. Attempts 
to prepare an edible oil have hitherto failed owing to the difficulty 
of shelling the seeds by a cheap process. The removal of the shell 
must be carried out completely, as it has an extremely bitter taste, 
and may even give up toxic substances to the oil if expressed together 
with the pulp of the fruit (Bontoux). 

The oil examined by the author had the acid value 0-56, and con¬ 
tained 0-9 per cent of unsaponifiable matter. It gave the elai'din 
reaction ; on exposure to the atmosphere for several months it becomes 
slightly viscous. 

The mixed fatty acids contain stearic, palmitic, and telfairic (Vol. I. 
p. 200) acids, and possibly an unsaturated hydroxylated acid of the 
composition C^H^Oj. The acetyl value of the oil, viz. 20-9, found 
by Thoms, is due to the prcsenco of the hydroxylated acid. The low 
saponification value given by Thoms is open to doubt. 


Physical ami Chemical Characteristics of Koeme Oil 


1 Specific 
(iravity. 

Solidifying 

Point. 

Melting 

Point.. 

Saponification 

Value. 

Iodine Value. 

Refractive 

index. 

Observer. 

At 15" C. 

°C. 

°C. 

Mgrms. KOIT. 

Per cent. 

Rutyro- 

refraetoineter. 


0-9180 

4-7 


174-8 (?) 

86-2 

Af c/, Scale 
u | Divisions. 

Thoms 






25 03-64 

30 61-62 


09185 

+ 8-5 

10 

195-10 

190 5 ; 1 197-5 ! 
186-5 

100-7 

88-5 ; 1 88-3 2 
84-2 

i.5 1-4686 

i 

Lewkowitsch 
Bontoux ! 
Gnmmo 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Fatty Acids+ 
Unsaponifiable. 

Solidifying 

Point. 

Melting 

Point. 

Neutralisation 

Value. 

Mean 

Molecular 

Weight. 

iodine 

Value. 

_ . 

Refractive 
Index at 
50' C. 

Observer. 

Per cent. 

“C. 

°C. 

Mgrms. KOH. 


• 

.... 



41 

44 





Thoms 


38-8 






Lewkowitsch 

96-5 

(Titer test) 
41-8 

43-5 

209-1 

266 

86-7 

1-4492 

Grimme 


1 Extracted oil. 
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The seeds from Telfairia occidentalism Hook., known to the natives 
of the West Coast of Africa as “ Krobonko ” seeds, are very similar 
to those of T. pedata. They consist of 31'2 per cent of shells and 
68-8 per cent of kernels. The kernels contain 48-2 per cent of oil, 
hence the whole seeds yield 32-2 per cent. 

The oil obtained by extraction with ether had the' following char¬ 
acteristics (Grimme ): 2 — 


Oil— 

Specific gravity at 50° C. 
Solidifying point, 0 C. 
Melting point, “ C. . 
Saponification valuo 
Iodine value (Wijs) 
Refractive index at 20“ C. 


0-9135 

-25 

-10 

202-2 

43-4 

1-4703 


Fatty Acids — 


Fatty acids, per cent 

96 2 

Unsaponifiable, per cent . 

0-38 

Solidifying point, 0 C. 

39-5 

Melting point, 0 C. . 

42-0 

Neutralisation value 

221 0 

Mean molecular weight 

251-5 

Iodine valuo {Wijs) 

4.3-9 

Refractive index at 50° C. 

1 -1013 


ELDERBERRY OIL 

French— Huile de mem. German— Holundcrbeerenol. 
Italian—Olio di sambuco. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 335. 

This oil is obtained from the berries of the red elderberry, Sambucus 
racemosa . 3 A similar oil was prepared by Byers and Hopkins from 
the berries of Sambucus racemosa arborescens . 4 

1 J. R. Jackson, Chemist and Druggist, 1906, No. 1. 

2 Chem. Revue, 1910, 268. 

3 Zellner, Monatsh.f. Chem., 1902, 937. Journ. Roc. Chan. Jnd., 1903, 101 

4 H. G. Byers and P. Hopkins, Jonrn. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1902, 771. 
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According to these authors the solid fatty acids consist exclusively 
of palmitic acid. Zellner, however, found, besides palmitic acid (the 
chief constituent), small amounts of araehidic acid. The liquid fatty 
acids form, according to Byers and Hopkins, 73-6 per cent of the m&ed 
fatty acids, which agrees fairly well with 71 per cent found by Zellner. 
The distinct Reichert-Meissl value points to notable amounts of volatile 
fatty acids. Byers and Hopkins arrive at (he following composition 
of the oil: palmitin, 22 per cent; olein and linolin, 73-6 per cent (of 
which olein forms 92-2 and linolin 7-8), caprin, caproin, and caprylin, 
3-0 per cent. 

Zellner concludes from the iodine value of the liquid fatty acids, 
viz. 120, that about two-thirds consist of oleic acid and the remainder 
of linolic acid; linolenic and isolinolenic acids could not be detected. 

Zellner records the acetyl value 15-5, and the mean molecular 
weight of the acetylated acids (melting at 47°-49° C.) 286. 


ELOZY OIL 

French— lluile de citron de mer ; 1 hvile d’Elozy. German— 
Elozyol. Italian— Olio di Elozy. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Ximenia americana, L. (Z. 
Russelliana, Wall.), a tree belonging to the Oleacece and widely distri¬ 
buted over tropical America, Africa, Asia, 2 and the Pacific Islands. 
In the Gaboon (West Africa), the tree is known under the names 
“ Elozy ” and “ Zeguc ” ; hence Heckel describes the oil under the 
name Huile d’Elozy-Zeyue. At the West Coast of Africa the seeds are 
known as “ Mpingi.” In the catalogue of the Colonial section of the 
Paris Exhibition, 1879, the percentage of oil is given as 32-8. Grimrne 3 4 
found in a South American specimen 39-25 per cent of oil (63-82 per 
cent in the kernels, which formed 61-5 per cent of the fruits). This 
agrees with Heckel’s earlier statement that the seeds consist of 60 per 
cent of kernels and 40 per cent of husks. The kernels yielded, on 
extraction with carbon bisulphide, 69 per cent of oil. Suzzi 4 found 
65-6 per cent of oil in kernels from Serae, in Erythrea (Italian East 
Africa). The oil furnishes the following characteristics 


1 Heckel, Les frames grasses native lies on pen connucs <les Colonies fratyaises, 

Marseille, 1902, p. 27. tier IJlanzer , 1911 (7), 484. 2 East India. 

J Gnmme, Chem. Herne , 1910, 157. 

4 / Semi oleosi e gli di, published for the Milan Exhibition, 1906. 
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Suzzi. 

(irimme. 

Schroder. 1 

Oil — 




Specific gravity at 15° 0. 
Solidification point, ° C. 

0-9165 

0-9248 

0-9187-0-9220 

+ 12 to +5 

+2 

+4 

Saponification value 

Iodino value. 

155-3 (?) 

183-1 

173-177 

85-1 

84-0 

80-85 

> Maumeu^ test, 0 C. . 

Unsaponifiable matter, per 

69 

2-91 

0-5 

cent. 

2 

Refractive index 

Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble fatty acids-|-un- 


1-4737 

at 20“ C. 

1-4677-1-4(587 
at 40° C. 

saponifiable, per cent . 
Solidifying point. 0 C. . 
Melting point, 0 C. . 



93-9-94-8 

45-5-42 


44-45 

45-5-48 

51-52 

49-5-50 

Neutralisation value 

m-3 

172 3 


Mean molecular weight . 

320 5 

326 


Iodine value 


78-2 

71 

Refractive indox at 60° O'. 


1-4596 

■■ 


According to Schroder the fatty acids contain arachidic acid. 


STAFF TREE OIL 

French— Iluile de celaslre. German— Cdasterol. Italian— 

Olio di celaslro. 

Tins oil was prepared by Suzzi 2 from the seeds of Cehstrus Sene- 
galensis, which is widely distributed throughout Erythrea (Italian 
East Africa), where two species, viz. C. Senegalensis and C. serratus, 
occur. In the seeds collected in Hamasen Suzzi found 49-68 per cent 
of fatty matter with the following characteristics :— 

Oil— 


Specific gravity at 15° 


0-9435 

Solidifying point 


-3 to -6“ 0. 

Saponification value 


223-5 (?) 

Iodino value 


86-7 

Maumen6 test 


77° C. 

Fatty Acids — 



Solidifying point 


32-29° C. 

Melting point 


34-37° C. 

Neutralisation value 


188-7 

Saponification value 


189-2 

Moan molecular weight 


296-5 

1 Arbb, d. Kaiscrl. Gesvndsh 1911, 43. 

2 I Semi oleosi e gli oil, published for the Milan Exhibition, 1906. 
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The specimen of oil contained 10-12 per cent free fatty acids. The 
oil gives no colouration in the Balphen nor in the Baudouin test. 

The seeds from the shrub Celaslms paniculatus yield a dark-red 
pungent oil from which “ stearine ” separates on standing In Ceylon 
this oil is known as “ Duhudu oil,” and serves as a nerve stimulant; 
it is also used there for external application to sores. 


OLIVE OIL 

French— Huile d'olive. German —Olivenol, Italian- Olio d’ oliva. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 340-342. 

Olivo oil is prepared from the fruits of the olivo tree, Oka europea 
sativa, L. 

The olive tree is most likely indigenous to Western Asia, but at 
an early date was introduced into all the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean. In Syria, especially in the neighbourhood of Aleppo 
and on Mount Lebanon, the olive tree is abundant, and has become 
completely naturalised in Greece, Italy, Spain, and the South of France. 
In Northern Africa, especially in Algeria and Tunis, the cultivation 
of the olive tree has again reached the considerable dimensions which 
it had in the times of the Roman empire, and later on in the tenth 
century, when even exportation of olive oil took place (cp. footnote 3, 
p. 343). Recently the cultivation of the olive tree has been introduced 
into California, South Africa, and Australia. The olive tree thrives 
best in a subtropical climate, and its successful cultivation extends 
in Europe as far north as latitude 44|°. In America it scarcely extends 
to latitude 34°. 

Attempts have been made in several parts of India to .cultivate 
the olive, but although the tree grows well and flowers, the fruit seldom 
matures. 

In Italy the young olive trees bear fruit two years after being 
planted, and after six years they become a source of income. The 
cultivation requires great attention, not only as regards weeding, hut 
especially as regards the prevention of diseases peculiar to the olive 
tree. Noticeable amongst the diseases are the “ pourridie,” which 
affects the roots when they receive too much moisture, and “ tubercu¬ 
losis ” (or “ rogne ”) caused by Bacillus olem. The latter produces 
tumours which exhaust the tree and cause its death. Fungi which 
especially attack olive trees are : Fumago salici and Cycloconium 
oleagimim (“ occhio di pavone ”). The chief damage, however, is 
done to olives by insects, notably by the olive fly, Mosca olimrum 
(mouche de Volive), also known as Dacus oleee. Other insects attacking 
the olive tree are several species of cochineal, such as Lecanium (large 
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cochineal), which assists the development of Fumago salici, “ Psylle 
de I’olivier,” Aspidiotis nerii, Parlatoria calianthina, and Chilicorus. 
For further information the reader must be referred to the papers 
mentioned in the footnote. 1 

With regard to the formation of the oil in the fruit sec Vol. I. p. 1, 
and with regard to constituents of olive leaves and olive bark cp. Power 
and Putin. 2 

The olives intended for oil production are gathered just before 
the period of maturity, as the oil obtained from the barely ripe fruit 
is much superior in quality to that obtained from fully ripe or over¬ 
ripe fruits. 

The proportion of oil goes on increasing to the maximum found 
in the fruit which has reached complete maturity ; it thpjA .decreases 
slowly. Ripe olives contain up to 70 per cent of oil. This figure 
is, however, an exceptional one, the fleshy part of the best cultivated 
olives containing only from 40 to 60 per cent of oil. The Algerian olives 
vary in their proportion of oil within wide limits, from 10-03 per cent 
(Tlemcen olives, demi-grosses, Telsi) to 32-98 per cent in the Jemmap 
olives, greffees, Garel. 

More recent analyses of the most important kinds of Tunisian 
olives published by Bertainchand 3 are briefly summarised in the 
following table 


Olives from 

YlcM of Oil. 

R6gion du Nord 


Djebcl Amar \ 
Tobowika I 

Tunis I 

Zaghouan J 

. 24-0-39-0 


K6gion du Sahel 


Monastir \ 
Kalaa-Srira / 

. 28-3-41-0 

Region du Sfax 
Region de Gafsa 

. 32 

Oasis de Gafsa 
Region du Sud 

. 23-0-33-5 

Oasis d’el Oudiana^ 
Gates 1 

Djerba 1 

Zarzis J 

- . . . 22-5-49-0 


1 Cp. Rapport sur les cultures fruitttires, et en particulier sur la culture de Voliner, 
Tunis, 1899 ; Congris olhcole ct concoun regional agricole de Rfax, 18 et 25 janvier 
1904, Tunis 1904; J. Dugast, If Industrie olhcole {Encyclopedic scientifgue) L. Trabut 
et R. Mares, L' AIgSrie. agricole en 1906 (Olivier, pp. 186-230); Alger, 1906 ; Olives ; 
Varieties and their Adaptation, by George E. Colby (Bulletin No. 123) ; Revision 
of Report on the Condition of Olive Culture in California, by A. P. Hayne (Bulletin 
No. 129); California Olive Oil, Its Manufacture , by G. W. Shaw (Bulletin No. 158); 
Lf Exportation des huiles d’olive tunisiennes en Angleterre, J. Simonot, Tunis, 1909 ; 
“Die Olproduktion am der itahenischen und franzosiseben Riviera”: J. Slaus- 
Kantschieder, Zeitschr.f landw. Versuchsst., 1909. 

2 Proc. Chan. Soc„ 1908, 117. 

3 Dugast, If Industrie olhcole, Paris, 1905. 
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a. 

CO 


J 


i Oil from the Punjab. - Derived from observations on 203 samples. 3 By Jean’s thermelseometer. 4 Californian oils. 

# 60 samples, of Dalmatian oils (m one case the iodine value was 92'S). 6 105 samples. 7 Italian oils. 3 Tortelli’s thermoleometer. 
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The Tunisian oils may be classed broadly into three groups : (1) Oils 
of the North, (2) Ofo of the Centre, and (3) Oils of the South of Tunis. 
Of course, this classification must not be taken in too strict a sense, 
for in each part of the country different types of oils are found, the 
composition of which depends on the variety of the olive tree, on the 
state of ripeness, etc. The oils from the North of Tunis (Tobourba, 
Bizerte, and Cap Bon) have as a rule a fruity, slightly pungent taste. 
The oils from the South (Sfax) have a full very delicate taste. Those 
of the Centre of Tunis (Sousse, Monastir, Mahdia) represent an inter¬ 
mediate type. 1 (For analytical characteristics see p. 363.) 

Californian olives also yield much smaller quantities of oil than 
the best-cultivated European varieties. Among the large number of 
analyses published by the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of California the lowest percentage of oil was 11-23 (in the 
locality of Sacramento), and the highest, 22-3 (in Oakdale); both 
olives are varieties of the “ mission ” olive, the oldest olive grown 
in the State. The “ ruabra ” olive imported into California from 
France yields up to 27-91 per cent (district of Lincoln). 

When determining the proportion of oil in olives or olive pulp, 
carbon bisulphide should be used in preference to ether, as the latter 
dissolves other (non-fatty) substances together with the oil. 2 

The technical processes employed for the production of olive oil 
furnish one of the best examples of the correctness of the statement 
made at the beginning of Chap. XIII. The very oldest and crudest 
processes still survive in those districts of Algeria and Tunis 3 which 
are farthest removed from the coast. The difficulty which especially 
besets the production of olive oil is the feature that it is impossible 
to gather all the fruit at the most favourable time and crush it immedi¬ 
ately. Hence the fruit must be preserved until it can bo worked up ; 
otherwise, fermentation, with subsequent hydrolysis and oxidation 
of the oil, sets in (see below). Many methods have been proposed for 
preserving the fruits; the best seems to be storage in well-ventilated 
rooms, the olives being exposed to the air in shallow layers. Where 

1 Stmonot, L'Exportation des hndei d'olnr tuiusUnnes en Angltterre , p. 14. 

- Cp. Peano, Joirrn. Sue. Chum. Ltd., 1903, 35. 

a The culture of the olive tiee in Tunis dates fiom about the first century me. It 
was very prosperous until the sixth invasion of the Arabs (693 694 A.I).), who destroyed 
a great number of plantations'. During a later invasion of the Arabs m 1018 the olive 
trees of the Sfax district were entirely destroyed. Fresh plantations were not made 
before 1800 1810. Since then the olive culture lias developed greatly, so that the 
number of olive trees in Tunis was estimated, in 1908, at 11,222,525. In the Sfax 
district, the most important and progressive in Tunis, two kinds of olives are planted 
for eating purposes: (1) the “ mellaln," a round fl-uit reaching sometimes the size of 
a small apneot, which is picked green for salting ; and (2) the “nab,” which is smaller 
than the former and lias an oval shape. The olives grown for oil production are of 
the “chemlali" type. This fruit, which is much smaller than the “ mellaln ” ami 
“nab,” grows over the whole of North Africa. Two-thirds of the oil produced in Tunis 
comes from Arab mills, where the most rudimentary processes still survive, the “ mill ” 
being merely a roller turning inside a cylindrical basin ; the roller is driven by animal 
power, The fruits and stones reduced to a pulp are spread over round pieces of matting 
made of esparto grass which are put into a wooden press when a mixture of water and 
oil exudes, if the olives cannot be worked up immediately, they are placed in a dark 
room and each layer of olives is covered with salt. 
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this is not possible, recourse is had to preservation in sea-water or brine, 
with exclusion o{ air. 1 Storage in refrigerated chambers would 
undoubtedly be better, 2 but this may be too expemive. 

In this work only the most modern methods adapted to large scale 
operations can bo considered. They consist in working up the olives 
by the mixed process (p. 29), i.e. by expression and subsequent extrac¬ 
tion. Therefore, reference can only be made in passing to processes 
such as those proposed by Kuess , 3 Funaro , 4 Tanquerel , 5 1 Miguel del 
Prado? Acuna y Gomez de la Torre, 7 Acapulco , 8 * Sagols? G. Quintanilla, 10 
and J. Bernardini 11 (cp. above p. 2). 

The machinery employed in the production of olive oil varies con¬ 
siderably in the different countries, although in the main it is of the 
same kind as that described in broad outlines in Chap. XIII. For a 
description of the special apparatus employed in Tunis and California 
(adapted from the methods worked in France and Italy), the reader 
must be referred to the special work by Dvgast and the “ Bulletins ” 
published by the Agricultural College of the University of California. 
It may suffice here to give in a general way an account of an ideal 
process producing all kinds of olive oil from the very finest down to the 
very lowest, and embracing the various methods in vogue in the different 
countries. 

The very finest oils are obtained from hwd-picked fruits 12 by first 
crushing them in a mill without breaking the kernels. Exceptionally 
fine qualities are prepared by peeling hand-picked fruits and pressing 
lightly, after carefully removing the kernels. The crushed marc is 
then expressed in a hydraulic press; the oil so obtained ranks as the 
best edible oil —huile rierge, huile suffice. 13 Commercial brands of this 
quality are “ Provence Oil,” “ Aix Oil,” “ Nice Oil,” “ Var Oil.” The 
oils sold as “ Finest Tuscan Cream,” “ Biviera Oils ” (Genoa), “ Bari 
Oils ” also rank amongst the best edible oils, although they are distinctly 
lower in value than the South of France oils, and approximate more 
closely to the following somewhat inferior quality. The latter is 
obtained by pouring some cold water on the marc, after the pressure 

1 Klein, Zeitschr. f. angm. Chemic, 1898, 848 ; Mastbaum, Chcm. Revue , 1904, 
No. 345. 

2 Cp. G. Saui, Atti R. Accad. dei Lined, Roma, 1912 (21), 364 ; cp. also 0. Klein, 
Chem. Zentralbl, , 1912 (I.), 1664. 

3 French patent 291,559, 1899. 4 Stuz. esper. agiar ital 1902, p. 916. 

6 French patent 345,849 6 French patent 365,187, 1906. 

7 French patent 403,015. 

8 Cp. Bertainchand’s “Report" at the Congres Oleicole, Avignon, 1912. (The 

process is also known as the Acapulco-Mmgioli process); cp. also Lea Mutieres grasses , 

1913, 3011. " French patent 411,943. 

10 French patent 419,207. 11 French patent 431,351. 

12 The method of knocking off the fruits by poles leads to bruising of the olives; such 
damaged olives furnish an inferior oil. 

13 Marcille ( Bulletin de la Direction de VAgriculture du Commerce et de la Colonisa¬ 
tion, Tunis, 1907, 531) points out that the epidermis of olives is richer in vegetable acids, 

has a harsher taste, and contains larger amounts of tanning and ethereal substances than 

the marc. He further showed that these foreign substances pass to a greater extent into 
the olive oil, if the pulp is more thoroughly broken up and the pressure higher than 
in the case of peeled olives. The superiority of the “virgin oil” is therefore easily 
explained and does not seem to be conditioned by the removal of the kernels. 
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in the hydraulic press has been released, and pressing again. Such 
inferior oil is also qpld as an edible oil either alone or after admixture 
with the oil of the first expression—“ Salad Oil,” huile fine, huile de 
table ordinaire. 

The pulp is now taken out of the press, mixed with hot water, and 
pressed again once or twice. Thus the bright oils used for various 
technical purposes— huile de commerce, huile d’Industrie, huile echaudee 
—are obtained. They are especially used for lubricating purposes, 
as burning oils, and for soapmaking, under the following names : 
huile lampante, huile a bruler, huile & fabnque ; olu luvale (washed 
oils). 

All the oils obtained so far are somewhat turbid and must therefore 
be brightened by washing and filtering. 1 In the case of the edible oils 
settling and subsequent filtration suffice for the production of merchant¬ 
able oils. Most of the technical oils are treated in the same way ; oils 
of lower qualities are refined in the same manner as rape oil, i.e. by 
treatment with sulphuric acid. 

In the majority of the smaller works the kernels are not removed and 
are crushed together with the fruit. In large establishments, however, 
the kernels are removed and crushed separately, yielding the olive 
kernel oil, described p. 367. Opinions, however, differ as to the 
advantage this procedure is said to offer. At any rate for lower class 
edible oils the removal of the kernels seems to make no difference in 
the quality of the oil. 2 

The repeatedly pressed pulp—grignons (bucchielte, polpe) —still 
contains a considerable amount of oil, varying m a number of samples 
examined by the author from 10 to 22 per cent. The pulp is now beaten 
with hot water in special mills— mmdins de ressence —resembling the 
well-known edge-runners. The oil cells are thereby further broken 
up ; the ground mass, together with the water, is then allowed to run 
into a series of vessels, arranged in tiers, where the water separates 
from the oil and broken cellular tissues. The oil and the tissue rise 
to the surface, when they are skimmed off, whilst the heavier crushed 
kernels fall to the bottom. The latter are known as grignon marc blanc. 
The emulsion of oil and cellular tissue, which has been skimmed off the 
water, and is known as grignon mare noir, is heated and subjected 
to a fresh expression in a hydraulic press. The oil so obtained is 
termed huile de ressence, and the pressed residue is known as tourteau 
de ressence. The huile de ressence is allowed to rest in large tanks at 
a somewhat elevated temperature, when a clear oil separates on the 
top— huile claire de ressence —and a lower layer of thicker oil—“ Olive 
Oil Grease ”— pdte de ressence —settles out. Such an “ olive oil grease ” 
examined in the author’s laboratory contained 48 per cent of free 
fatty acids. In consequence of the repeated treatments, this oil has 

1 A special apparatus for washing olive oil lias been patented by V. Ooq, French 
patent 360,733, 2ist December 1905. 

2 Cp. Passerini, Staz. sperim. tvjr. itediani, 1904 (37), 600. Marcille [Bulletin de la 
Direction de l'Agriculture du Commerce et de la Colonisation, 1907) discusses this subject 
exhaustively, and shows that tho previous separation of the kernels from the pulp is an 
unnecessary operation and only leads to higher working costs. 
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become oxidised to some extent, A specimen of pdte de ressence 
examined by Merklen 1 contained about 10 per cent of lactones. 

In some establishments the marc, instead of being boiled with 
water, is thrown into pits where the pulp undergoes a kind of fermenta¬ 
tion (see below under “ Free Fatty Acids ”), whereby the oil is set 
free and gradually rises to tho top. Oil of this kind is known as huile 
d’enfer, huile d’wfect, Nachmuhlendl, Ilollenol, Sottochiari. The name 
huile d’enfer is applied also to oil settled out from the waters obtained 
from the press after moistening and boiling the pulp, which has been 
stored in underground cisterns, “ enfers.” To this class of oils belong 
the bagassti (bagasse) oils, which are obtained from fermented marc, 
principally in Portugal. These oils contain as much as 60-70 per cent 
of free fatty acids. 

“ Tournant oil ” is a commercial product of the quality of the 
“ huiles d’enfer,” obtained from the fermented marc of expressed 
olives; it contains a considerable quantity (up to 26 per cent) of 
free fatty acids, and, therefore, forms a very complete emulsion with 
a solution of sodium carbonate, which constitutes its value as Turkey- 
red oil (Chap. XV.). It was first employed for this purpose by Hauss- 
manv in 1792, and again recommended by Koechlin Frbres in 1811. 

The cake remaining after the removal of the huile de ressence, termed 
tourteau de ressence, or sanza, is finally deprived of its last content of 
oil by extracting with solvents, sometimes after a preliminary drying. 
The solvent most usually employed in France and Italy is carbon 
bisulphide. Hence, these oils are termed sulphocarbon oils, sulphur 
olive oils, huiles de pulpes d’olive sulfurees, huiles de pulpes d’olive, 
huiles d’olive sulfurees ; Sulfurole. They have a deep green colour, 
due to chlorophyll extracted by the solvent, and contain the more 
solid portion of olive oil which has remained in the pulp. The propor¬ 
tion of lactones in these low-class oils is, however, small, due to the 
slight solubility of lactones in carbon bisulphide (or petroleum ether). 
Meriden 2 states that sulphur oils contain as a maximum 1 per cent 
of lactones. Some such sulphur oils (Italian afid Syrian) examined 
by the author (Vol. I. Chap. V.) contained from 48 to 64 per efent of 
free fatty acids. These oils are characterised by the presence of organic 
sulphur compounds. (For the detection of sulphur see Vol. I. Chap. 
IV.) For the bleaching of such oils by means of organic peroxides 
cp. French patent 378,615 ( Vereinigle Cliemische Werke, Vlmrlottenburg). 

Suggestions have been recently made aiming at the extraction of 
the sanza with carbon tetracliloride, 3 or trichloro-ethylene (p. 24); 
these solvents cannot compete with the cheaper carbon bisulphide. 

Instead of extracting with carbon bisulphide, Rodolphe Bernard 
proposes to treat the intimate mixture of pulp and water— crasse 
d’huile d’olive —with concentrated sulphuric acid in order to break 

1 Etudes sur la constitution des savons de commerce, Marseille, 1906, p. 106. 

2 Ibid, p. 10. 

3 Cp. P. Bernard, French patent 338,364 ; cp. also Vol. III. Chap. XVI. A 
des6ription of the process and a calculation of cost had been given by R. Jurgensen 
( Zeitschr . /. angew. Chem., 1906, 1646), who curiously enough states that the apparatus 
is made entirely of iron, and is not attacked by carbon tetrachloride. 
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the emulsion. 1 This method cannot compete with the extraction 
process. 

The water —eau de vegetation —which collects in the pits after 
decantation of the supernatant oil is a black acid liquid known as 
“ margines,” agua ruga. The specific gravity varies from 1-050 to 
1-060. It contains small amounts of nitrogenous substances, potash 
salts, and other extractive substances from the flesh of the olive. 
Hitherto this liquid has not been w-orked up commercially, not even 
for the recovery of the potash it contains. 2 

The extracted cake is sold as manure. The press residues, which 
have yielded superior kinds of olive oil, would bo suitable for feeding 
cattle, but as the oil which can be easily recovered by extraction— 
about ten per cent of the residues—is too valuable, olive cakes are 
only used locally and to an inconsiderable extent. Moreover, consider¬ 
able quantities of nitrogenous substances and potash salts are lost 
to the cakes by having passed into the “margines” 3 (see above). 
The olive cakes become so rapidly rancid that they would have to be 
used up in the fresh state. Still, small quantities of the pressed residues 
are fed locally to pigs. Miguel del Prado in his above-mentioned 
French patent 365,187 especially claims the production of feeding 
cakes. 1 

Various proposals have been made to work up the extracted olive 
oil residues by destructive distdlation (Jurgenstn 5 ). Guerrero de 
Smirnoff 6 took out a patent for working up the residues for char 
(carbon) on the one hand and ainmoniacal salts, acetates, methyalcohol, 
etc., on the other hand, by a process of dry distillation. 7 

The commercial importance in the Mediterranean of olive oil may 
be gathered from the following table :— 


1 French patent 325,966. 

3 Cp. L("> Hailes d’olives de, Tuvisie et I’vtdisation des m to gives, E. Milliau, Bertain- 
chaml, ct F. Malet, Mo nit air scientijiqi/e, 1900, 506 ; E Milliau, Bullet, de la Bnection 
de V Agricultuie et de la Commerce, Tunis, 1903, p. 488. 

a Cp. O. Klein, Zalschr. f. angew. (Jhern., 1900, 635. 

4 Cp. also M. Hicguet and A. Beugesco, French patent 372,782. 

B Paris Congress of Applied Chemistry, 1900. 

0 French patent 353,970, 1905. Cp. also Marchette and Molco, Chein Zed., 1906 
972. 

7 T. Mam;ini, Staz. sperim. agrai. ital. 42, 553. Cp. also French patents 399,341 
and 399,342 of Las Industriali del ohvo. 
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Mean 1 Production of Olive Oil during 1900 to 1906 in the 
Mediterranean Basin 2 

Hectolitres. 

. 2,660,000 
. 2,604,330 
. 1,980,000 
601,411 
398,150 
333,000 
301,100 
231,000 
65,366 

9,174,357, or about 820,000 tons. 

It will be seen from the above table that France produces a com¬ 
paratively small amount of olive oil. Large quantities, however, are 
imported, especially from Algeria and Tunis, 4 to be mixed with home¬ 
grown oil, a portion of which is again exported. The following table 
gives the French imports and exports of olive oil during 1900-1911 :— 


Italy . 

Asiatic Turkey 

Greece 3 

Portugal 

Franco 

Tunis . 

Algeria 

Austria 


1 The mean production is given, as the production varies within very wide limits 
from year to year, the conditions of weather, ravages by insects, etc., influencing the 
harvest to an extremely large degree. 

2 Statistics of the French Ministry of Agriculture. 

3 For a report on the production of olive oil in Crete cp. Zeitschr.f. angew. Chew ., 
1907, 1917. 

4 The exports of olive oil fiorn Tunis during 1902-1907 were as follows :— 


• To 

1902 

1903. 

1O04. 

1905. 

1900. 

1007. 


Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton 8. 

France. 

3,547 

S,87 4 

11,312 

0,380 

8,5'»1 

11,037 

Algeria 

43 

59 

18" 

73 

214 

524 

Other countries . 

538 

2(il 

2,275 

2,802 

2,400 

3,580 

Total . 

4,128 

4,194 

13,770 

9,321 

11,271 

16,041 
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The exports of “ refined ” olive oil and of all other grades from Italy 
for the years 1905-1911 are given by the Italian Customs authorities 
as follows 


Italian Exports of “ Refined ” Olive Oil 


Exported to 


United States 
Austria-Hungary 
Germany . 

Great Britain . 
Holland . 
Switzerland 
Egypt . 

Other countries 

Totals . 


Quintals.* 


1005. 

1900 

1007. 

1908. 

1009. 

1010. 

1011. 

38,687 

71,400 

29,188 

23,477 

20,106 

42,307 

44,470 

7,752 

22,203 

28,998 

6,730 

6,936 

21,633 

15,011 

5,400 

11,132 

15,690 

0,501 

3,348 

10,013 

7,762 

4,102 

0,432 

5,861 

2,525 

4,205 

4,65b 

6,573 

13,863 

8,403 

23,519 

12,648 

12,327 

3,605 

0,323 

6,930 

11,294 

7,026 

8,024 

2,038 

12,576 

5,981 

4,867 

19,285 

15,353 

3,855 

8,788 

20,765 

16,214 

4,000 

8,804 

8,539 

9,751 

(.,342 

11,103 

6,808 

81,237 

n;,2611 

116,61111 

75,189 

55,728 

127,400 

115,501 


Italian Exports of all other Grades of Olive Oil 

Quintals. 1 


Exported to 



1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908, 

1909. 

1910. 

1011. 

Austria-Hungary 

18,293 

25,834 

19,013 

17,784 

6,258 

9,330 

7,274 

Franco 

43,191 

110,312 

00,760 

44,974 

21,794 

40,291 

33,643 

Germany . 

11,058 

21,222 

17,793 

8,490 

3,928 

5,577 

3,735 

Great Britain . 

22,184 

29,737 

25,000 

18,991 

11,521 

16,471 

13,103 

Russia 

29,705 

22,854 

20,677 

8,319 

10,903 

4,049 

2,992 

Switzerland 

5,608 

8,819 

7,124 

5,459 

1,682 

2,493 

2,031 

Egypt 

1,950 

5,810 

2,036 

2,136 

1,289 

1,991 

889 

United States . 

52,577 

95,258 

82,198 

91,798 

62,224 

96,040 

93,096 

Brazil . 

8,820 

12,320 

14,495 

12,950 

6,730 

15,802 

11,873 

Argentina . 

58,256 

109,194 

90,347 

127,115 

47,507 

73,534 

59,981 

Uruguay . 

3,893 

8,190 

9,402 

7,428 

1,797 

3,421 

2,950 

Other countries 

17,440 

33,032 

32,976 

10,461 

25,060 

16,205 

17,103 

Totals , 

273,101 

488,582 

388,427 

355,905 

200,093 

285,164 

248,670 


The imports of olive oil into the United Kingdom (chiefly from Italy, 
Spain, and France) are given in the following table :— 


Year. 


Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

I860 . 


16,935 

1906 . 

. 14,386 

1870 . 


23,202 

1907 . \ 

. 12,328 

1875 . 


35,453 

1908 (unrefined) 

6,330 

1880 . 


20,260 

1908 (refined) . 

5,822 

1885 . 


24,227 

1909 (unrefined) 

4,788 

1890 . 


20,187 

1909 (refined) 

4,186 

1895 . 


14,834 

1910 funrefined) 

6,905 

1900 . 


12,044 

1910 (refined) 

6,311 

1902 . 


18,978 

1911 (unrefined) 

4,424 

1903 . 


14,485 

1911 (refined) 

4,336 

1904 . 


15,010 

1912 (unrefined) 

9,611 

1905 . 


12,042 

1912 (refined) 

6,686 


1 1 quintal = 220 '46 lb. 
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Some details as to the exporting countries are contained in the 
following table 


Olive Oil imported into the United Kingdom (in metric tons) ‘ 


From 

| 1902. 

1903. 

1904 

1905. 

1908 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910 

1911 

1912. 

Alpena . 




7 

08 







Italy 

4,617 

2,084 

2,880 

2,820 

4,798 


1,790 

1,190 

1,754 

1,357 

1,480 

Spain 

11,078 

9,543 

9,028 

4,043 

228 


728 

845 

1,781 

827 

2,009 

France 

1,482 

039 

1,213 

1,324 

1,422 

2,348 


2,085 

1,491 

1,021 

l,U'i 

1,004 

Greece . 

112 

,%7 

114 

992 


428 

71 

481 

231 

785 

Crete . 

Tunis . 


277 

251 

637 

2,812 

15 

131 

110 

319 

90 

13 


Owing to the ravages of the olive fly (and in latter years owing to 
the introduction of other edible fats and oils) the production of olive 
oil in Italy has decreased, and olive od has been imported in growing 
quantities from Greece, Spain, and Austria-Hungary. Whereas the 
import of olive oil during the years 1905-1909 amounted to 51,000 
quintals only, it had risen in 1910 (when the harvest was bad) to 58,000 
quintals (other edible ods which were imported during 1905-1909 to 
the extent of 172,000 quintals had risen in 1910 to 311,000 quintals). 

The German imports of olive oil are given in the following table : - 


Imports 


From 

1911. 

1912. 


Thus. 

Tons. 

Franco . 

933 

1,476 

Greece . 

224 

434 

Italy 

l.llfi 

1.790 

Spain 

57 

435 

Turkey . 

6(1 

116 


' In the Southern Caucasus the production of high-class olive oils has 
been taken in hand. The olive oil produced there represents two 
distinct varieties, of different taste and colour. They are known as 
“ Artwin ” and “ Barku ” olive oils. 

As regards California, in the year 1899 two and a half million olive 
trees were counted, which were judged to be able to furnish over two 
million gallons of oil, not counting the olives required for preserving. 
This quantity has, however, not been produced, 1 as the consumption 
of olive oil in the United States of America is covered to the greatest 
extent by the importation of olive oil from France, Italy, and Spain ; 
smaller quantities are imported from Greece, Portugal, and Austria. 
The products of the last three countries are not only cheaper—not¬ 
withstanding import duty—but are also preferred on account of their 
flavour; for most of the oil produced in California has still a harsh 
flavour. This difficulty militates against the more rapid expansion of 

1 The maximum amount of olive oil produced is stated not to have exceeded 
500,800 gallons. 
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the industry at present, but it is hoped that it will be overcome by the 
great efforts being made by the olive growers under the segis of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of California. 

« The production of oil in South Australia is also increasing rapidly. 
Whilst in 1901, 6520 gallons only were produced, the Colony possessed 
in 1902, 66,852 olive trees yielding 11,327 gallons of oil. In 1907 the 
number of olive trees was 83,513, and the oil obtained per annum 
amounted to 15,000-18,000 gallons. The samples of olive oil shown at 
the Franco-British Exhibition of 1909 were practically neutral and 
had an agreeable taste. 

From the above sketch of the processes employed for the production 
of olive oil it will be readily gathered that the specimens found in com¬ 
merce must vary to a considerable extent, their quality depending on 
many circumstances, such as the variety of the olive tree itself (Italy 
alone produces about 300 varieties of the olive), the climatic conditions, 
the nature of the soil, the degree of ripeness of the fruit, the manner of 
gathering it, the mode of expressing, etc. The value of the edible 
oils in particular depends on their limpidity, colour, and especially on 
their taste. 

Limpidity is one of the chief properties a good edible oil should 
possess. This is, in the first instance, obtained by proper filtering 
and then by allowing the oil to deposit all the “ stearine ” that will 
settle out at such temperatures as the oil is required to withstand. 
An oil which will remain clear at 10° C. will always command a higher 
price than an oil which becomes turbid or even sets to a pasty mass at 
this temperature. 

The eolour of olive oil varies considerably ; the commercial oils 
represent all shades from water-white to golden-yellow ; a green colour, 
which is very pronounced in low-class olive oils, is due to dissolved 
chlorophyll. 

The taste of purest, olive oil is bland and pleasant; it varies, how¬ 
ever, with the locality where the fruit has been grown. Thus, the oils 
obtained from Tuscan fruits possess a decidedly more agreeable taste 
than those from Ligurian olives. Much also depends on the degree of 
ripeness of the fruits at the time of gathering. Therefore purity.alone 
is not a sufficient test in the valuation, of a sample of edible olive oil. 

, An oil may be free from adulteration apd still be an inferior oil, on 
account of its harsh or rank or even nauseous taste. Canzoneri 1 
isolated from the bitter and harsh Puglia olive oils eugenol, to which 
he ascribes the harsh taste; and further catechol, gallic acid, tannin, 
and an unknown substance, all of which are said to cause the bitter 
taste. It is noteworthy that the objectionable taste disappears in time. 
The large quantities of edible oils produced in Tunis are frequently 
admixed with the best brands of French and Italian edible oils, in 
order to mask their somewhat harsh taste. 


The solid fatty acids of olive oil consist of palmitic and a minute 
proportion of arachidic acid. Hehner and Mitchell 2 did not obtain 
1 Oazz. aim. Ital. 27, ii. 1. 2 Analyst , 1896, 328. 
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stearic acid crystals from olive oil; therefore absence of stearin must 
be taken as proven. 

Holde 1 endeavoured to resolve the mixed solid fatty acids of olive 
oil into' their components, and obtained a small quantity of an acid of 
the melting point 72-72-8° C. and molecular weight 368-7. It is left 
open to doubt whether this acid is lignoceric acid (melting point 80-5° 
and molecular weight 368). This disposes of the statement previously 
made by Holde and Stange 2 that olive oil contains “ oleodaturin,” the 
“ daturic ” acid having been found to represent a mixture of acids 
(cp. Vol. I. p. 161). 

Tolman and Munson 3 found the amounts of solid fatty acids (by 
the lead-salt ether method) in eighteen samples of Italian olive oils to 
vary from 5-0 per cent (in a Tuscany oil of the iodine value 80-7) to 
17-72 per cent (in a Bari oil of the iodine value 81-2). Thirty-eight 
Californian olive oils furnished from 2-0 per cent (in a Santa Barbara 
oil of the iodine value 8-1-7) to 12-96 per cent (in a Cloverdale oil of 
tlie odine value 81-9) of solid fatty acids. 

These numbers seem to be somewhat conflicting, but they dispose 
finally of the statement, first made by Gerhardt , 4 that olive oil contains, 
as a rule, about 28 per cent of solid glycerides. 

Tunisian oils from Sfax contain, according to Berlainchand 3 up to 
25 per cent of solid fatty acids. Hence these oils deposit “ stearine ” 
at + 9° to +10° C. The following tabic supplies some details:— 


Solid J-’atty [ Liquid Fatty 
Acids. | Acids 

Olive oil from the North (Tunis, llizertc, Cap-Bon, : Percent.. Percent. 


Medjcrdah). 15 85 

Oil from the Centre (8ous.se. Mahdia, Mimastir) . 21 1 79 

Oil from Sfax.! 25 75 

Oil from the South (Oalies, Gafsn, Djerlm) ... 15 85 


In order to free the Sfax oils from the excess of “ stearine,” it is 
, necessary to “ demargarinate ” them (cp. Chap. XIII.). 

The liquid glycerides were formerly considered to consist of practic¬ 
ally pure olein (notwithstanding a conjecture of Mulder as to the 
presence of an unsaturated fatty acid other than oleic), but Hazura and , 
Griissner have shown that the liquid portion of olive oil contains also 
linolic acid, approximately in the proportion of 93 oleic acid to 7 linolic 
acid. Hence the calculated iodine value of the liquid fatty acids 
' would be 96-56. 

Milliau, Bertainchand, and Malet 5 found in Tunisian olive oils from 
Bizertc, Tunis, Sousse, Sfax, and Gafsa the following respective iodine 
values of the liquid fatty acids: 105-7 ; 113-4 ; 116-5 ; 118-2 ; and 

1 Berichle, 1905, 1250. . 3 llerichte , 1901, 2406. 

3 Journ. Amer. Chem. Soe., 1903, 956. 

* Chimie orgamqm, tome 2, p, 901. 

6 Bull, de la Direction de TAgric. et du Coinin. Tunis , 1903 (viii.), 167. 

VOL. II 2 A 
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106- 9. More recent results by Bertainchand: Region du Nord, 95-48- 

107- 66; Region du Sahel, 98-37-109-32; Region de Sfax, 103-74; 
Region de Gafsa, 103-5-111-95 ; Region du Sud, 95-37-105-4. 

The minimum iodine value of the liquid fatty acids in the above- 
mentioned eighteen Italian olive oils, examined by Tolman and Munson, 1 
was 89-8 2 (Tuscany oil of the iodine value 80-7), and the maximum 
98-4 (in an Abruz/l oil containing 13-51 per cent of solid fatty acids). 
The lowest iodine value of the liquid fatty acids of the thirty-eight 
Californian olive oils was 88-9 (in a Napa oil of second expression), 
and the highest iodine value of the liquid fatty acids 99-6 (in a Chico 
oil containing 5-12 per cent of solid fatty acids). 

By catalytic reduction of olive oil with hydrogen and colloidal 
palladium in the cold Paal and Roth 3 obtained a solid fat, softening 
at 43° C., completely liquid at 47° C., and having the iodine value 9. 
The amount of hydrogen absorbed was three times the theoretical one. 
Reduction with nickel as a catalyst requires a higher temperature. 

Hydrogenation of olive oil has also been effected at an elevated 
temperature by means of osmium dioxide, obtained in the reacting 
mass itself from osmium tetroxide ( F. Lehmann 1 ). 

Free Fatty Acids.—The best and finest edible oils should contain 
practically no free fatty acids. Even the salad oils are practically 
devoid of free fatty acids, as they contain as a rule no more than 0-2-0-5 
per cent of free fatty acids. Inferior oils exhibit larger amounts. 
The longer the oil is allowed to remain in contact with the fleshy part 
of the fruit, the greater will be the production of free fatty acids (cp. 
Vol. I. p. 50). The exceedingly rapid decomposition olive oil undergoes 
when left in contact with the marc, is undoubtedly due to a ferment. 
Indeed, Tolomei 5 isolated a ferment, “ olease,” to the action of which 
he ascribes the rapid fermentation taking place in stored marc. 

In order to show how the proportion of free fatty acids varies with 
the manner of gathering the fruit, I append the following table (due to 


O. Pollatschek ): 6 — 

. * Free Fatty Acids. 

Fresh Fruit — Per cent. 

Gathered by hand, fresh . . . . .0-8 

Gathered by hand after 24 hours .... 0-85 **> 

Knocked oif with the aid of poles, fresh . . .1*4 

Knocked off with the aid of poles, after 24 hours . 5-4 


Besides this ferment, fungi, such as Penicillium glaucum and Sac- 
charomyces old (discovered by van Tieghem) contribute to the hydrolysis, 
they on their part most likely producing a lipolytic enzyme. It there¬ 
fore follows that in order to prevent hydrolysis the oil must be separated 
as carefully as possible from the putrescible marc. Once hydrolysis 
has set in, olive oil, like other oils, becomes rancid on exposure to the 

1 Journ. Avier. Chem. Soc., 1903, 956. 

2 This number d<fes not necessarily point to the absence of linolic acid, since the 
“liquid” fatty acids very likely contained soipe saturated fatty acids. 

3 lienchte , 1908, 2283 ; 1909, 1547. 

4 Archio d. Pharm ., 1913, 251, 152. 8 Atti R. Accad. dei Lined, 1896. 

6 Chem. Revue, 1907, 4. 
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atmosphere. The very high percentage of fatty acids in bagasse oils, 
as also in sulphur oils (see p. 346), is thus readily explained. From a 
very rancid olive oil Scala 1 isolated cenanthylic aldehyde ; formic, 
acetic, butyric, cenanthylic acids, and some soluble acids, presumably 
azelaie and suberic acids. The acetyl value of an old commercial oil 
was 10-6 ( Lewkowitsch ). In the following table some further data 
are given. 

Free Fatty Acids in Olive Oil 


Description of Sample. 

Number of 
8amples. 

Free Fatty Acids 
as Oleic Acid. 

Observer. 

Commercial oil . 

49 

Per cent. 

Less than 5 

Archbutt 


66 

5-10 


. 

44 

10-16 


„ . 

i 

20-25 

Thomson and 

.... 

n 

3-86-11-28 

„ „ (Syrian) . 

i 

23-88 

Ballantyno 

Moerck 

,, ,, (Californian) 

3 

1-55-8-33 

,, ,, (European) 

3 

0-97-1-09 

Tolrnan and 

,, (Italian) . 

18 

0-57-2-79 

,, „ (Californian) 

38 

0-20-3-51 

Munson 


The following table, culled from observations of Mastbaum , 2 shows 
in an instructive manner the changes which the oil undergoes in stored 
olives. The olives were “ bagassa ” olives which had to be stored, 
owing to the impossibility of working them up immediately. 


Oil from 

Fj ee Fatty \ 
Acids. i 

Iodine 

Value 

-1 

Acelyl 1 
Value. 

! 

Fresh olives . . .... 

Per cent. 
0*33 

76*3 

4-8 

Olives preserved five months— 

(«) In bnne, without removing the brine . 

6-72 

76-0 

10*1 

( b ) In lunning water .... 

6 08 

76*7 

1 f) *6 

(c) In bnne, the brine being removed at 
intervals . 

23*26 

77-2 

25-1 

W By drying . 

49*02 

77-7 

30-9 



_ 

_ 


Olive oils containing more than 5 per cent of free fatty acids are 
not suitable for lubricating purposes ; they are also unsuitable for 
burning, as they cause charring of the wick. 

The unsaponiflable matter in olive oil, as in all vegetable oils, is 
phytosterol. The Minimum and maximum amounts of unsaponiflable 
matter recorded for a large number of samples are ^-46 and T42 per 
cent respectively. 

1 Staz. Sperim. Agric. Ital. 30, 613. 

* Client. Revue, 1904, 66 ; cp. also Lewkowitsch, Jahrbuch d. Chem 1904 (xiv.), 
430. 
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In a “ fine Malaga ” olive oil Archbutt found 1-3 per cent of un¬ 
saponifiable matter melting at 41°-42° C. and having the iodine value 
259. In some de-acidified pulp oil the same observer found 2-49 per 
cent of unsaponifiable matter having the specific gravity (at 60° F.) 
0-9346, melting point 50-5°-52-5° C., iodine value 1054 (another specimen 
had the iodine value 158-9), yield of mixed acetates 105-2 per cent 
(saponification value 85-3 and melting point 35°-38° C.). 

Olive oil is the type of a non-drying oil. Hence it shows in the 
Maumene test, as also in the heat of bromination test, the smallest rise 
of all vegetable oils, and absorbs also the lowest amount of oxygen in 
Livaehe's test (Vol. I. p. 471). The lower qualities become more readily 
oxidised; hence “ olive oil grease ” contains notable amounts of lactones 
as also of oxidised fatty acids. At higher temperatures even good olive 
oils, if spread on lead powder, become oxidised. 

The influence which blowing with air at 100° C. exercises was 
examined by Procter and Holmes 1 with the following result:— 



Hours. 

Specific Gravity. 

Refractive Index. 

Iodine Value. 

Original oil . 


0-912 

1-4(595 

86-0 

lilown oil 

3 

0-913 

1-4696 

86-0 

,, ,, 

6 

0-913 

1-1697 

82-0 

>> >» • 

9 

0-913 

1-4698 

80*0 

„ ,, 

12 

0-913 

1-4699 

80-0 

. • • 

15 

0-914 

1-4700 

' 79-0 


18 

0-914 

1-4700 

79 0 • 

,, . 

21 

0-915 

1*4700 

79 0 

>> >> • 

21 

0-918 

1*4701 

76*0 


On account of its comparatively high price olive oil is adulterated 
to an enormous extent. How far the blending of various olive oils 
of different qualities should be considered as sophisticated must be 
decided in each given case. Undoubtedly “ finest Nice oil,” prepared 
by blending a genuine Nice oil with Tunisian or other olive oil, must 
be considered as of inferio* quality. But since purely chemical tests are 
incapable of deciding this question, which is readily settled by the taste 
and by taste alone, an analyst without special experience in that 
direction would have to pass such oil as genuine Nice oil. 

Even in judging the quality of commercial olive oils which are free 
from admixture with other oils, discrimination as to quality is important. 
The amount of free fatty acids alone is no longer decisive, inasmuch as, 
especially during latter years, owing to the failure of the harvest, low- 
class oils have been brought up to neutrality by eliminating the free 
fatty acids. 3 These oils, however, retain some impurities which cannot 
be removed in the de-acidifying process. Such impurities are, in addition 
to oxidised oil, a high amount of unsaponifiable matter. Archbutt 8 
examined a number of such de-acidified “ pulp oils ” with the result 
set out in the following table :— 


1 Joiirn. Soc. Chen i. Irui., 1905, 1287. 
s Cp. T. Lupieri, Italian patent 339/76/111,913, 1909. 
* Journ. Soc. C hem. Irui., 1911, 5. 
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The amount of oxidised acids was not determined. 

Furthermore, the qualities of the oils are lowered by admixing 
with them either such de-acidified oils or even sulphur olive oils. 

A method for the detection of sulphur olive oil in expressed olive 
oil has been based by Halphen 1 on the conversion of sulphur compounds 
into thiosulphates, which remain in solution when the soap is salted 
out by sodium sulphate. Fifty c.c. of the sample are saponified with 
12 c.c. of a solution of 100 grams of pure sodium hydroxide in 75 c.c. 
of water, by heating to 110° C. in a porcelain basin. The heating is 
then continued until the mass ceases to froth, the temperature reaching 
then about 160° C. The mass is continually stirred until the temperature 
has fallen to 110° C. The finely granulated soap is dissolved in 200 c.c. 
of hot water, and the solution agitated until cold. The solution is then 
shaken with 100 c.c. of a saturated solution of sodium sulphate, after 
which 20 c.c. of a 33 per cent solution of copper sulphate are introduced, 
and the liquid thoroughly stirred and filtered. The object of adding the 
copper sulphate is to convert into soluble copper salts foreign substances 
occurring in certain expressed olive oils, which give a brown precipitate 
with silver nitrate. If the filtrate is not faintly green, it should'be 
treated with an additional 0-2 c.c. of the copper sulphate solution and 
( again filtered. To 100 c.c. of the clear filtrate there are then added 5 c.c. 
of a solution consisting of 1 part of a 5 per cent solution of silver nitrate, 
with 5 parts by volume of glacial acetic acid, and the whole is gently 
heated to the boiling point, then cooled, and rendered slightly alkaline 
with ammonia. In the presence of sulphur olive oil a brown or black 
precipitate is obtained. 

E. Milliau 2 recommends saponifying the oil with concentrated 
potash, adding a little sodium bicarbonate and decomposing with 
hydrochloric acid. The gas evolved from oils containing 0-05 per cent 
of carbon bisulphide blackens lead acetate paper. However, oils 
which have been heated previously for one hour at 130° C. no longer 
blacken lead acetate paper. In such cases Milliau distils 50 grms. of 
the oil with 10 c.c. of amylalcohol, collects 5 c.c. of the distillate, and 
mixes this with a quarter of its volume of neutralised kapok oil and a 
few cgms. of powdered sulphur in a sealed tube in boiling water, w'hen 
oils containing only 04 per cent of carbon bisulphide are stated to give 
a deep red colouration. (The method rests on the principle that the 
reducing substances of kapok oil or cotton seed oil, which give rise to 
the Halphen reaction, are not removed by distillation.) i 

In the following lines adulteration with other oils than lower quality 
olive oils will be considered. Oils that are usually employed for this 
purpose are sesame, rape, cotton seed, soya bean, poppy seed, arachis, 
and even lard oils. Olive oils sold under fancy names are, as a rule, 
adulterated. 

The tables of characteristics contain a very exhaustive list of 
numbers, so that by carefully scrutinising them, methods for the 

1 Journ. Pharm. Chim., 1905 (xxi.), 54. 

a Compt. rend., 1911 (153), 1021 ; cp. also M. Cnsson, Ann. des folsif., 1909 
(2), 409 ; F. Marre, Rev. gin. chim. pure et appl., 1912, 174. 
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examination of a given sample, suspected of being adulterated, can 
be derived. It ip therefore only necessary to emphasise the most 
salient points. 

The specific gravity of olive oil ranges from 0-916 to 0-918 at 
15° 0., but may rise to 0-920 in the case of commercial oils expressed 
at a higher temperature. Oils of high specific gravity usually exhibit 
a dark colour. The influence of free fatty acids on the specific gravity 
may be gathered from tho table given Vol. I. p, 313, which must, 
however, not be taken as representing typical results. If the specific 
gravity of a pale olive oil is above 0-918, it must be looked upon with 
suspicion, i.e. as possibly adulterated with sesame, cotton seed, or poppy 
seed oils. Adulteration with rape or arachis oil is not indicated reliably 
by the specific gravity. 

The melting and solidifying points of the fatty acids (titer 
-test) also furnish useful indications as to the purity of an olive oil. It 
would, however, be hazardous to draw too far-reaching results from 
this test. Hence the tabulated observations recorded in the second 
edition of this work have been omitted here. 

The iodine test constitutes the most valuable means of detecting 
adulteration. Olive oil has nearly the lowest iodine absorption of any 
oil that might be used for adulteration. As a rule, the iodine value 
of an olive oil should lie between 81-6 to 84-5. There occur, however, 
undoubtedly genuine oils, the iodine values of which exceed these 
numbers. Thus the oil from the Colombaio olive reaches 86, oil from 
some Portuguese varieties (sevilhana, man^anilha, cordovil) 87 (Klein), 
Californian oils 88, and in the case of a Dalmatian oil as high a figure 
as 92-8 was obtained (this has been even exceeded by an olive oil from 
the Punjab, of the iodine value 93-67 l 2 ). Still, these cases arc notable 
exceptions, and an oil with an iodine value exceeding 85 must, as a rule, 
be looked upon with suspicion. With regard to Tunisian and Algerian 
oils, the table given on p. 363 shows that genuine oils, having what 
may be termed the normal iodine value of olive oil, occur side by side 
with oils characterised by exceptionally high iodine values. It would, 
however, not be permissible to generalise as Marcille 2 has done, who 
from a systematic examination of genuine olive oils produced in Tunis, 
concludes that the iodine value from 90 to 92 may be taken as character¬ 
istic of this class of oil. 

Paparelli 3 studied the causes of the variability of the iodine values, 
and arrived at the following conclusions :—The more mature the olives 
the higher is the iodine absorption of the oil. Old and rancid oil has, 
as a rule, a slightly lower number than fresh oil. The method of pre¬ 
paring the oil has also its influence. Oil from the pulp absorbs slightly 
loss iodine than that obtained by grinding pulp and “ pits ” together ; 
oils extracted by solvents show lower values than expressed oils ; again, 
oils from pits are characterised by higher numbers than oils from the 

1 Thomson and Dunlop, Analyst, 1900, 282. A Mogaclor oil absorbing 94-3 per cent 
of iodine may actually have been a specimen of “ Argan Oil ” (see p. 322). 

2 Ann. chim. anal, appl., 1907, 12, 188. 

J Journ. Soc. Chan, hid., 1892, 848. 
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fresh fruit. The greatest variation, however, is due to the variety of 
the olive tree from which the fruit is obtained. 

In the absence of abnormal oils, a high iodine absorption may 
indicate adulteration with as little as 5 por cent of a drying oil (poppy 
seed, hemp seed, soya bean oil) or 15 per cent of sesame, cotton seed, 
and rape oils. Less positive results are obtained in the presence of 
arachis oil, as the lowest values recorded for that oil almost coincide 
with the highest value observed for olive oil. 

It may be pointed out that the iodine values of the semi-solid and 
of the liquid portions into which olive oil separates on partial solidifica¬ 
tion almost coincide ( Goldberg 1 ). 

The saponification value only leads to definite results (in the 
absence of mineral oils) if large quantities of rape oil are present. 

In the elaidin test olive oil yields of all oils the hardest elai'din, 
and requires the shortest time for solidification. The elaidin reaction 
can however only be used as a preliminary test. The effect of an 
addition of rape or cotton seed oil to olive oil is shown in the following 
table compiled from observations published by Archbult : 2 — 


Kind of Oil. 

Minutes requited lor 
Solidification, at 2.1" C 

Consistence. 

Olive oil . . 

Olive oil +10 per cent of rape oil 
„ + ‘^0 

,, +10 ,, cotton seed oil 

„ +‘^o „ 

230 

320 

From 9 to 11^ horns 
From 9 to 1U hours 
More than 11 1 liouis 

Hard, but 
penetrable 

J Buttery 

\ Very soft 
/ butter 


Regarding the proposal to measure the effect of a foreign oil on 
the hardness of the elai'din quantitatively by using Lcgler’s method 
(Chap. V. p. 362), it should be borne in mind that olive oil, after ex¬ 
posure to sunlight for a fortnight, no longer yields a solid elaidin ( Gintl ). 
Farnsteinet 3 has shown that the amount of oleic acid converted into 
elaidic acid depends greatly on the conditions under which nitrous 
acid acts on the oil. Indeed, the amount of unchanged liquid 
acid varies so much in different experiments that no quantitative 
method can be based on the conversion of oleic acid into elaidic at 
present. 

In the thermal reactions olive oil gives lower values than any 
other vegetable oil. Lengfeld and Paparelli assert that there exists a 
proportionality between the iodine number and the Maumend test of 
olive oil, the oil of the highest iodine value giving the greatest rise of 
temperature. Their results, arranged by the author according to the 
magnitude of the iodine values, do not, however, bear out fully the 
correctness of this ride. 

1 Jnum. Soc. Chem. /ml., 1897, 447. a Ibid ,, 1886, 308. 

3 Zeits.f. Uniers, d. Nahrg- u. Oenusm., 1899, 8. 
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Olive Oil. 
No. 

Iodiue Value. 

Per cent. 

Mauraene Test. 

•c. 

1 

77-28 

36 

2 

78-42 

S3 5 

3 

78-51 

33 5 

4 

78-52 

84 

5 

79'50 

36 

0 

79 53 

34 5 

7 

80 80 

37 

8 

81-45 

38 

0 

81-50 

35 

10 

8170 

34 

11 

83-35 

37 5 

12 

85-44 

30 5 

13 

87-15 

41 


Tortelli 1 claims for the results obtainable with his thermoleometer 
(see Vol. I. p. 484) such great accuracy as to render the determination 
of the iodine value superfluous. In the author’s opinion this conclusion 
is tantamount to begging the question. 2 Moreover, Tortelli overlooks 
adulteration with animal oils. 

The proportionality between iodine number and heat of bromina- 
tion test is shown in the following table (Archbult ): 3 — 


Olivo Oil. 

Ioriino Value. 

Heat of Urommation. 

IVr cent. 

°C 

Malaga 

78 4 

14 2 


78 7 

13 56 


78 9 

13 8 

Malaga 

79 3 

13 8 


81 4 

14 2 


81 4 

14 35 

Gallipoli 

82 0 

14 4 

,, 

82 1 

14 5 

,, 

82 5 

14 -5 


84 2 

14 45 


An examination of the unsaponiflable matter in an olive oil 4 free 
from fraudulent admixtures with mineral oils 5 6 is required if admixture 
of lard oil be suspected, the presence of which would be unmistakably 
detected by the phytosteryl acetate test. The alcohol in the unsaponifi- 

1 Bollelino chimico formaceutico, 1904, 193. 

2 Lewkowitsch, Jahrbuch d. Chem. , 1904 (xiv.), 438. 

3 Joum. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1897, 311. 

4 It should be noted that in Germany olive oil is “ denatured ” with rosemary oil, 

which of course increases the amount of unsapomfiable matter. 

6 Although adulteration with mineral oil had almost disappeared, no doubt owing to 
its easy detection, cases of adulteration with mineral oil were recorded in 1910 and 
1911. A. Cutolo, Bollelino della Societil di Naturalisti in Napoli , anno XX1JI., vol. 
xxiii., 1910. Curiously enough Cutolo recommends a colour reaction for the detection 
of mineral oil in olive oil. 
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able matter from olive oil melts at 135-5°-136’5° C. (Barm), 135°-135-5° 
C. (Gill and Tufa). Its acetate melts at 12O3°-120-7° C. (Gill and Tufa). 

Green olive oils should be tested for copper, which may have been 
added intentionally in the form of a salt, or may have been absorbed 
from the soil or leaves treated with “ Bordeaux mixture.” Copper is 
best detected in the manner described above (Vol. I. Chap. IV.). 

In the following lines I collate the most useful tests for the detection 
of those oils which occur as adulterants 1 in commercial olive oils :— 

1. Araehls Oil.—Iodine absorption; as a rule, the amount of 
iodine absorbed will be higher than that of normal olive oil. Determina¬ 
tion of araehidie acid (see “ Arachis Oil,” p. 310). 

Tortelli’s statement that an arachis oil free from araehidie acid can 
be prepared by demargarinating is not borne out by the author’s 
experiments. Several samples of demargarinated arachis oil examined 
in the author’s laboratory still contained considerable proportions of 
araehidie acid, sufficient to render easy the detection of an admixture of 
such arachis oil to olive oil. 

In order to ascertain definitely whether genuine Tunisian olive oils 
did contain such considerable amounts of araehidie acid—viz. 034- 
0-87 per cent—as some commercial “ guaranteed pure ” Tunisian oils 
gave, an examination was made by Archbutt 2 of undoubtedly genuine 
Tunisian and of Algerian oils procured by the author and Bontoux, 
with the result set out in the following table :— 


1 It may be pointed out that adulterated olive oils, especially olive oils for technical 
purposes, have again appeared in the market in considerable quantities. In Italy it 
has been found necessary for the protection of the olive oil industry to promulgate a law 
(in 1908) aiming at the repression of frauds in the olive trade. 

2 Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind ., 1907, 453 ; 1185. 


[Table 
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In Renard’s arachidic acid test the following results were obtained: 
—Tunisian Oils, Nos. 1 and 2, gave some crystals at 15° C. JIo. 3 gave 
only a trace, and No. 4 none. After filtering and washing, the first 
crystals from No. 1 left 0-0123 grin, of acids of melting point 55-6° C. 
On recrystallising from 10 e.e. of 90 per cent alcohol, nothing separated 
after standing one hour at 15° C. In a second experiment with oil 
No. 1 only 0-0007 grm. remained after washing the crystals which had 
separated at 15° C. 

10 grnw. of oil No. 2 gave 0-001 grm. fatty acid at 15° C. after 
washing. From 10 grms. of the oils Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 no “ arachidic 
acid ” was obtained. On the first crystallisation of the solid acids, 
from 90 per cent alcohol at 15° C., small quantities of crystals were 
obtained from oils Nos. 5, 8, and 9, and a considerable quantity from 
Nos. 6 and 7. After filtering and washing with 90 per cent alcohol the 
following amounts remained 


So. 5 . 

■0014 grm. 

No. 6 . 

•0105 grm. of melting point 56*7° C. 

No. 7 

•0018 grm. 

No. 8 . 

•0102 grm. of melting point 55-6° C. 

No. 9 . 

•0025 grm. 


On recrystallising the acids Nos. 6 and 8 from 5 c.c. of 90 per cent 
alcohol nothing separated even after standing for more than an hour 
at 4° C. 

The last twelve samples yielded no trace of arachidic or lignoceric 
acid. In contradistinction to the Tunisian oils, none of the solid fatty 
acids from Algerian oils yielded even traces of a crystalline precipitate 
from a solution of 90 per cent alcohol at 15° C. 

Adulteration oven of commercial olive oils with arachis oil is at 
present on the increase. In the case of residuum oils, Archbutt 1 
obtained positive indications with Bellier’s qualitative test, without, 
however, being able to isolate arachidic acid. The presence of this 
flocculent precipitate he ascribes to the large amounts of unsaponifiable 
matter which these oils contain. 

2. Sesame Oil.—Specific gravity ; iodine absorption of the oil sjpd 
of its liquid fatty acids; and Baudouin’s test (see “ Sesame Oil,” p. 220). 
In order to avoid errors caused by abnormal oils, such as Tunisian, etc., 
the liquid fatty acids should be examined. The oils enumerated in 
table on p. 363 were examined in the author’s laboratory with Villa- 
vecchia and Fabris’s furfural solution (cp. p. 220 ). No. 6 gave no 
colouration whatever, whereas No. 8 gave a very distinct colour test. 
No. 5 of the Algerian oils gave a distinct colour test, whereas No. 11 
gave no colouration. 2 The other oils gave very faint colourations only. 

3. Cotton Seed Oil.—Specific gravity; melting point of fatty 
acids, iodine absorption of the oil, iodine value of the liquid fatty acids. 
Colour reactions as confirmatory tests (p. 203). 

1 Jfiuni. Hoc. Chem , Ind ., 1911, 6. 

2 Op, R. Marcille, Ann. des falsi/., 1909, 224 ; Zega and Todorovic, Chem. Zeil., 
1909, 103. 
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It should be borne in mind that some genuine olive oils give the 
Becchi reaction very distinctly (Tortelli and Ruggeri ); in doubtful 
cases, the liquid fatty acids should therefore be tested. It should 
further be remembered that heated cotton seed oil fails to give the 
Halphen and Becchi tests. 

As an illustration of how far it is possible to detect adulteration by 
examining the liquid fatty acids, I have calculated the following table, 
in which the iodine values of the liquid fatty acids of the mixtures 
named are worked out for the lowest and highest values of olive and 
cotton seed oils respectively. 


Olive Oil. 

Cotton seed 
Oil. 

Iodine Value of Liquid Fatty Acids. 

... . 

Per cont. 

Per cent. 

i. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

100 

0 

95 

95 

104 

104 

95 

6 

97 -a 

97'8 

106-15 

106-35 

90 

10 

100-2 

100-6 

108-3 

108-7 

85 

15 

102-8 

103-4 

110-45 

111-05 

80 

20 

105 4 

100-2 

112-6 

113-4 

0 

100 

Hi 

151 

147 

151 


It will be seen that by this test alone, small quantities of cotton 
seed oil cannot be detected ; still more difficult is its detection if arachis 
oil be present. 

4. Rape Oil.—Iodine absorption of the oil and of the liquid fatty 
acids; melting and solidifying points of the mixed fatty acids; saponi¬ 
fication value and iodine value of the " solid” fatty acids (see p. 257). 
With regard to arachidic acid cp. p. 256. A method for the detection 
of rape oil by fractional precipitation of the fatty acids with lead 
acetate is given by Kreis, 1 who claims to he able to show the presence 
of as little as 5 per cent of rape oil thereby. 

5. Castor Oil. — Specific gravity; acetyl value-, (cp. also 10) be¬ 
haviour with solvents. 

6. Cureas Oil (used in Portugal, according to Hiepe, as an 
adulterant of olive oil).—Iodine absorption. Admixtures of even 
10 per cent are said to be detected by the intense reddish-brown coloura¬ 
tion the sample assumes a short time after treatment with nitric acid 
and metallic copper (in the elaidin test). 

7. Lard Oil.—Melting point of fatty acids; viscosity; odour of 
lard on warming. Phytosleryl acetate test. 

8. Drying Oils—Iodine value. Thermal tests. Bromide test. 

9. Fish Oils—The detection of fish oil in olive oil is required in 
the case of olive oil intended for preserving sardines, etc. (Since the 
body oil of the sardine becomes intermixed with the olive oil used for 
preserving the fish, fish oils are contained to some extent in olive oil 


1 Chem. Zeit.y 1913, 877. 
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drawn from the tins containing preserved fish. 1 ) Fish oils are detected 
by the taste and smell, especially on warming, and notably by the high 
iodine value of the sample. In "doubtful cases the isolation of insoluble 
brominated fatty acids must be resorted to. If required the oil must be 
tested for the presence of metals dissolved from the tins. 2 

H. Bull and L. Saether 3 attempt to determine approximately the 
quantity as also the nature of the oil used in the preservation of sprats. 
The principle of their method is based on the determination of the 
insoluble bromides both in the body oil of the preserved sprats and in 
the outer oil contained in the tins. It must be noted that several 
assumptions are made which most seriously interfere with the correct¬ 
ness of the conclusions drawn from the results. The body oil is best 
prepared by washing the sprats with a little ether to remove the adher¬ 
ing outer oil, drying slightly, crashing the sardines in a mortar, and 
expressing in a press. This method is preferable to extraction with 
ether which furnishes an emulsion. 

10. Grape Seed Oil, stated by Tortelli to be used for the adultera¬ 
tion of olive oil, would be detected by a notable acetyl value of the 
sample ; cp. also “ 5. Castor Oil.” 

11. Maize Oil, also stated by Tortelli to be used for adulterating 
olive oil, can be detected by the high iodine value of the sample and 
of its liquid fatty acids. The pronounced “ grainy ” taste of maize oil 
would preclude its use as an adulterant of the edible qualities and 
restrict its employment to the adulteration of commercial oils. 

12. Hydrocarbons. — Determination of unsaponifiable matter. 
Adulterants falling under this class are : colourless vaseline and mineral 
oils. 

When testing a suspected olive oil, it should bo borne in mind that 
the adulterator has kept pace with the progress of analytical methods, 
and that, in order to render detection more difficult, he no longer uses 
one single oil, but prefers a mixture of several oils. Thus olive oil is 
frequently adulterated with 8 to 10 per cent of a mixture consisting 
of equal parts of poppy seed, cotton seed, sesame, and arachis oils 
(Jean 4 ). In a case of this kind the determination of the iodine value 
of the liquid fatty acids will furnish the first and most important in¬ 
dication, after the presence of sesame oil has been ascertained by means 
of the Baudouin test 

The uses of olivo "oil have been incidentally mentioned in the fore¬ 
going pages. It need, therefore, only be briefly pointed out that the 
better qualities of olive oil are used in enormous quantities as an edible 


1 Thus an olive oil of the iodine vahio 78'9, employed for preserving sardines, and 
taken from the tins After two months, one year, and two years, absorbed 99'02, 109‘05, 
and 128'2 per cent of iodine respectively.—Klein, Zeits. /. anc/ew. Chern., 1900, 559. 
Similarly, an oil of the iodine value 84'9 used in the preservation of sprats and taken from 
the tins after one year, showed the iodine value 97'2.— Henseval and Deny, Trav. de la 
Station Maritime* et Ostende, 1903. 

2 Cp. G. Halotuone, Giorn. Farm. Chin., 55, 241. 

3 Chem. Zeit.. 1910, 732. 

* AnnaI, de Mm. anal., 1898, 218. 
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oil—the edible oil par excellence. Very large quantities of good edible 
oils are exported, chiefly from Bari, for the preservation of sardines, 
sprats, etc. Lower qualities are used in the arts as burning oils, lubri¬ 
cating oils (for this purpose de-acidified pulp oils came into the market, 
cp. above, p. 356), wool oils, and soap oils. High class medicinal soaps 
are made chiefly from the best commercial olive oils. Textile soaps of 
the best quality, such as soaps for degumming silk and for washing 
best woollen cloth, are made from bright commercial oils. Soaps for 
these purposes are either “ hard ” or “ soft.” Calico printers require, 
for the best class of goods, soaps made exclusively from olive oil. For 
textile soaps (as also for household soaps in the South of Europe) the 
highly acid bagassa oils, “olive oil grease,” and sulphur olive oils 
are used. 

“ Olive oil grease ” which, as stated above, contains considerable 
amounts of lactones, as also of oxidised acids, is thereby enabled to 
retain, after saponification with caustic soda, a larger amount of water 
than pure olive oil, and is therefore used by itself for the manufacture 
of soap containing less than 63 per cent of fatty acids. It is also used 
extensively in Marseilles in the manufacture of mottled soap {Savon 
marbre de Marseilles), and generally in the South of Europe in admixture 
with arachis and sesame oil in larger or smaller quantities, according 
to colour and quality, for the manufacture of household soap. 

The “ sulphur olive oils ” do not contain such large amounts of 
oxidised acids as do the pulp oils, and very small amounts of lactones 
only. The “ sulphur oils ” are easily saponified on account of their high 
proportion of fatty acids, and yield a hard, green (due to the presence 
of chlorophyll) soap, which is used to a considerable extent in the 
textile industry in this country, and is mostly sold as a soap contain¬ 
ing 60 per cent or at most 62 per cent of fatty acids. As its green 
colour helps to differentiate it easily from other textile soaps, the 
colouration of textile soaps from other “ stock ” with green colouring 
matters has gained some vogue. In Southern Europe the sulphur 
oils are very largely used in the manufacture of household soaps. 

The use of olive oil in the industry of artificial leather is extending. 1 

The introduction of suiphonated oils (Vol. III. Chap. XV.) has greatly 
reduced the consumption of the toumant olivo oil (see above, p. 346). 


OLIVE KERNEL OIL 

French— Huile de noyaux d’dive. German— Olivenkernol. 
Italian— Olio di noccioli d’ oliva. 

For table of characteristics see p. 369. 

Olive kernel oil is the oil obtained (by pressure or extraction) from 
the seeds contained in the olive stones. What had been formerly 


Cp. J. Walker, Chan. Zeit., 1910, 23. 
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described as olive kernel oil was a highly rancid olive oil containing 
such quantities of olive kernel oil as would be expressed from the seeds 
on grinding the marc and crushed kernels with water (p. 345 J ) in the 
second and third expressions. 

Olive kernel oil obtained by expression in the cold has a golden 
yellow colour; the oil expressed in the hot possesses a greenish tint, 
whereas kernel oil extracted with solvents is dark green, no doubt 
owing to the presence of chlorophyll. 

The taste of the expressed oil is sweetish, somewhat resembling 
that of almond oil, without, however, possessing the characteristic 
bland taste of olive oil. 

The kernels constitute about 2’5 per cent of the weight of the entire 
fruit; they yield from 25 to 28 per cent of oil. 

Olivo kernel oil contains about 10 per cent of solid fatty acids, 
amongst which were identified stearic and palmitic acids, but not 
arachidic acid. The chief constituent of the liquid fatty acids is oleic 
acid ; small quantities of linolic acid also occur in the oil. 

The freshly expressed oil is practically free from fatty acids. If 
the expressed mass is allowed to dry and then extracted with solvents, 
an oil containing a high proportion of free fatty acids is obtained, 
owing to hydrolysis having occurred during the prolonged contact of 
the oil with the organic matter. 

The solubility of the. oil in alcohol does not materially differ (in 
contradistinction to former statements) from that of olive oil. 

In other respects also the oil closely resembles olive oil. Olive 
kernel oil naturally occurs in those olive oils which have been obtained 
from olive marc crushed together with the kernels. 

Klein proved by special experiments that the belief prevalent 
amongst olive growers, that crushing of the kernels together with the 
marc causes olive oil to turn rancid easily, is groundless. Mingioli 1 2 
arrived at conclusions diametrically opposed to those of Klein, but 
Marcille 3 has confirmed Klein’s conclusions. Marcille proved by 
experiments that the kernels contain an enzyme which acts on their 
non-fatty constituents (starch, sugar, glucosides), whilst exhibiting 
an extremely feeble lipolytic action. Hence the very short time 
during which, in practice, the broken kernels remain in contact with tbs 
olive pulp can have no deteriorating influence on the quality of the 
olive oil. 

The press residud from olive kernels should yield a good feeding 
cake; indeed, where the kernels are kept separate from the broken 
shells, the cakes obtained on pressing are used for feeding purposes. 
The broken shells are used as fuel. Proposals have been made frequently 
to work up these residues for the production of acids, mcthylalcohol, 
acetone, etc., by subjecting them (together with the exhausted olive 
marc residues) to a process of dry distillation (cp. p. 347). 


1 Klein, Journ. Soc. CJiem. Ind., 1898, 1055. 

2 Bolletino della Societd degli Agricoltoii italiani , 1906. 

8 Bulletin de la Direction de VAgriculture du Commerce et de la Colonisation, Tunis, 
1907. Cp. French patents 399,341 and 399,342, Las Industrial del Olivo. 
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Physical ctnX Chemical Characteristics of Olive Kernel Oil 


Oil obtained by 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Saponification 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Kefractivo 

Index. 

1 

At 15° C. 

Mgrms. KOH. 

Per cent. 

At 25° C. 


Expression of fresh kernels 

0-9184-0-9191 

182-3-183-8 

86-09-87-8 

1-4682-1 4688 

Klein 

Drying and subsequent ex¬ 
traction of the pressed 
kernel 

0-9193 

181-2 

87-1 

1.4073 

- 1 


CALOPHYLLUM OIL 

French— Haile de Calophyllum. German— Kalophylhimol. 

Italian— Olio di Calophyllum. 

For table of characteristics see p. 370. 

Calophyllum oil is obtained from the nuts of Calophyllum ino- 
phyllum, L. (=Balsamaria inophyllum, L.), a tree 1 indigenous to 
tropical Asia and the coast of East Africa. The nuts described by 
Hooper are Indian nuts, and the oil is known in India as “ Laurel Nut 
Oil,” “ Domba Oil,” and “ Alexandrian Laurel Oil.” 2 The oil is also 
known under the names “ Poonseed Oil,” “ Tacamahac Fat ” (Reunion, 
Nossi-be), from C. Tacamahaca, “ Njamplung Oil,” “ Calaba Oil ” 
(Martinique and Guadeloupe), from C. Calaba. Another local name 
for the oil is “ Pinnay Oil.” 

In the examination of a large consignment of nuts of Calophyllum 
inophyllum the author 3 found them to consist of 62-9 per cent of shells 
and mesocarp and 37-1 per cent of kernels. The latter yielded by 
expression in the hot (in a hydraulic press) 35-G per cent of oil. 

The specimen of oil examined by Fendler 1 was obtained from 
Calophyllum nuts exported from the island Yap (Jap, Carolines). The 
kernels yielded from 50-5 to 55 per cent of an oil containing about 15 
per cent of a green resin, removable by treatment with a solution of 
sodium carbonate. The characteristics obtained for the oil, containing M> 
per cent'of the resin (havingthe neutralisation value 198), are given in the 
table (p. 370). This crude oil had the acid value 28-45, and yielded 0-25 
per cent of unsaponifiable matter. In the Livache test the oil absorbed 
after 18 hours 0-25 per cent oxygen, and after 136-hours 1-84 per cent. 

The characteristics of the oil, freed from resin, are also given in the 
table (p. 370). 

The oil consists of the glycerides of palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids. 

The natives use the oil for medicinal and illuminating purposes. 
Recently efforts have been made to introduce this oil under the name 
of “ Ndilo-oil ” (Udilo Oil, Dilo Oil) as a specific against rheumatism. 
Owing to the poisonous properties of the oil, and especially of the resin 
contained in the crude oil, it cannot be used as an edible oil. 

1 The wood is frequently sold as Indian Mahogany. 

2 Op. 4th edition of this work Vol. II., tuble facing p. 192. 

3 Unpublished observations. 3 Apotheker Zeit., 1905, No. 1. 
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1 Pharm. Journ. Trails., 1889 (10), 525 ; ep. also Joum. Soc. Chem. hid., 1901, 642. 

In addition thereto the oil gave 18*3 per cent of a saponifiable resin (Grimme, Chem. Revue, 1910, 265). 
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•COFFEE BERRY OIL 

French —Huik de cafe. German— Kaffeebohnend. 

Italian —Olio di caffe. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 372. 

Coffee berry oil—obtained by extracting coffee berries with solvents 
(Gaffea arabica, L.)-~has an intense greenish-brown colour and a faint 
odour of raw coffee. On roasting the berries the oil is very little 
changed. Hilger and Juckenack, 1 state that the loss of oil on roasting 
the berries amounts to 9 to 10 per cent; berries glazed with sugar 
lose about 20 per cent. Java berries yielded on extraction with 
petroleum ether 9 per cent of oil (Warmer 2 ). 

According to H. Meyer and A. Eckert, stearic acid docs not occur 
in coffee berry oil; the mixed fatty acids are stated to consist of 50 
per cent of linolic, 2 per cent of oleic, 25-28 per cent of palmitic, 0-5 
per cent of capric, 1-U per cent of daturic acid, and 10 per cent of 
carnaubic acid. 3 In the author’s opinion the carnaubic acid found by 
* H. Meyer and A. Eckert 4 must have been derived from coffee berry wax 
, (see “ Vegetable Waxes ” below), which was extracted together with 
the oil, for that specimen of coffee berry oil yielded no less than 21 -2 
per cent of unsaponifiable matter. 

1 Analyst, 1897, ‘187. 

,J I’ham. WerMul, 1907 (44), 1080 
:l Mmuhk.f t!hm„ 1910(31), 1237. 

4 (,'p. Juhrburh d. 11)10 (xx.), 124. 


[Table 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatly Acids 

Solidifying Point, | Welting Poiut. Neutialiaation Value iodine Value. 

*C. | *0 Mgrma. KOH. Per cent. 


86-34 


38-40 


172-178 


88'82-00'35 
(81-8) 


f 1 Annali del Lab. chim.'dclle Gabelle , 1893, 253. 2 Chem. Zeit.> Rep., 1895, 292. 

From Java beans. 4 Meyer and Eckert. The oil yielded 21*2 per cent of unsaponifiable substances. 
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BEN OIL 

French - -Huile de ben. German— Behenol. Italian— Olio <li ben. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 374. 

Ben oil occurs in the seeds of the ben nut from Moringa plerygo- 
sperma, syn. oleifera, and Moringa aptera, Gart. 1 The Moringa trees 
are indigenous to India, Arabia, and Syria, and were introduced into 
Jamaica from the Bast Indies in the year 1784. 1 Moringa pterygosperma 
has also been found in Northern Nigeria, and in Dahomoy. The root 
has a horse-radish like taste and is eaten in India by the Europeans 
in place of horse-radish. Hence the tree is known as “ Horse-radish 
tree.” 

The Jamaica seeds consist of 40 per cent of husks and 60 per cent 
of kernels. Genuine ben oil from Jamaica gave, on filtering at 17° C., 
60 per cent of liquid material, and 40 per cent of a nearly white solid fat. 
A specimen of the latter obtained by the author 2 from the Imperial 
Institute represents at the ordinary temperature a whitish or yellowish- 
white translucent mass melting at about 25° C. Other specimens 
described in the table of characteristics are liquid at the ordinary 
temperature, and some “ stearine ” separates from them on standing 
at about 0° C. 

Northern Nigerian seeds submitted to the author by the Imperial 
Institute contained 33-27 per cent of oil. The seeds consisted of 8 
per cent of husks (forming a light-coloured skin), and 92 per cent of 
kernels, so that the shelled kernels would yield 36-16 per cent of ben 
oil; on the average 552 seeds weigh 100 grams. 

These seeds were expressed in two stages on a semi-large scale, 
and yielded a cold pressed oil and a hot pressed oil. 3 The examina¬ 
tion of these two oils in the author's laboratory gave the following 
numbers:— 



Cold-pressed cmdo 
Ben Oil. 

Hot-pressed crude 
Ben Oil. 

Specific gravity at 40° C. water at 40°=1 
A.cid value .... 

Saponification value . 

Unsaponifiablc matter 

Iodine value ... 

Titer test of the fatty acids 

0-9018 

19-71 

179-2 

1 67 percent 
100 3 

32° C. 

0-8984 

100-5 

178-7 

2" 69 por cent 
88 

38-2° C. 


1 Hull. Imp, Inst., 1904, 117. 

2 Lewkowitsch, Analyst, 1903, 343. 

B With regard to the composition of the cakes see Bull, Imp. Inst., 1908, 361, 
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“ Refined ben oil has a slightly yellowish colour, is odourless, and 
has a sweet taste. 

Ben oil is stated to consist of the glycerides of oleic, palmitic, and 
stearic acids, and of a solid acid of high melting poilit; according to 
Volcker, 1 this acid is identical with behenic acid, melting point 76° C. 
[arachidic acid ?]. The phytosterol isolated from ben oil by L. van 4 
Itallie 2 and C. H. Nieuwland melted at 131-135° C. 

In the Bast ben oil serves as a cosmetic ; it used to be employed in 
the “ maceration ” process for extracting perfumes from flowers. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics af Ben Oil 


Specific Gravity. 

Solidify¬ 

ing 

Point. 

Saponification 

Value. 

Iodine Value. 

Butyro- 

refractometer. 

Observer. 

At 0 C. 


°e. 

Mgrms. KOH. 

Per cent. 

°C. 

“De¬ 

grees.” 


165 

0-91998 3 

8-8* 

185-6* 

111-8 3 

40 

60-5 3 

Lcwkowitsch 


0-91840* 


] 86-17- 

109-9 1 

,, 

59-0 * 



0-91267 * 


187-7 5 

72-2 5 


50 0 s 


*• 



184-6 3 

112-6° 


59-0« 

” 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Solidifying Point 

’ C. Titer Test. 

Observer. 

37'2-37 *8 

Lcwkowitsch 


On the strength of experiments made in Kingston, Jamaica, in 1817, 
ben oil was considered an exceedingly valuable oil for delicate machinery, 
and was credited with the property of not readily turning rancid. 
From the above-given notes (supported by experiments made in<the 
author’s laboratory with refined oil) this assumption must be looked 
upon as erroneous. Ben oil becomes rancid just like any other oil, 
having the same consistence and composition, the state of rancidity 
of a given specimen depending on the manner in which it has been kept. 
The oil if properly refined would yield a good edible oil, and should be a 
valuable lubricating oil for delicate machinery if kept properly. 

1 Liebig’s Annal., 1847 (64), 842. Arch. d. Pharrn., 1906 (244), 159. 

3 Freed from “ Stearine.” 4 Portion solid at 0°. 

9 Oil from Monnya pterygosperma. 6 Commercial oil. 
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STROPHANTHUS SEED OIL 1 

French— Huile de strophante. German— Slrophantusol. 
Italian— Olio di strofanto. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Strophanthus Seed Oil 


Specific Gravity. 

Solidifying 

Point. 

Melting 

Point. 

Saponifica¬ 
tion Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

' 

Observer. 

At 0 C. 


°C. 

°C. 

• Mgrms. 
KOH. 

Per cent. 

13 

0-9254 



187-9 

73-02 

Mjoen 1 

15 

0-9249 

-6 

+ 2 

194-8 

101-6 

Bjalobrzewski® 


This oil is obtained from the seeds of Strophanthus hispidus, which 
contain 22 per cent of oil. 3 The oil has a brownish-green colour, 
appearing yellowish-brown by transmitted light. 

The sample examined by Bjalobrzewski, containing 12 per cent of 
free fatty acids, yielded traces of a volatile oil. Amongst the volatile 
acids formic acid was identified ; from the insoluble fatty acids oleic, 
stearic, and arachidic acids were isolated (by fractional distillation of 
the cthylic esters). 

The melting point of the insoluble fatty acids was 28°-30° C. 


•SENEGA ROOT OIL 

French— Huile de Polygala de Virginia. (Herman— Senegawurzelol. 

Italian— Olio di Senega. 

The oil contained in the roots of Polygala Senega , 4 L., to the extent 
of 4-55 per cent, is readily soluble in the usual solvents; it dissolves 
with difficulty in xylene, and is only partially soluble in petroleum ether. 

The specimen examined by Schroeder contained 12-8 per cent of 
unsaponiliable matter; this consisted chiefly of resinous substances, 
insoluble in petroleum spirit. The volatile fatty acids are stated to 
contain valeric acid, and also salicylic acid. The acid value of the oil 
was 37-9, and its acetyl value 34-40. 

The unsaturated fatty acids had the iodine value 82-4. The saturated 
fatty acids melted at 61° C. after repeated recrystallisation ; their mean 

1 Mjoen, Arch. d. Pham., 1894 (234), 283. For a description of the several 
Strophantic species found in East Africa cp. K. Braun, Dcr Pfianzer, 1910, 291. 

2 Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1901, 817. 

3 According to “ Riedel’s ” commercial reports, 1913, 33, extraction with petroleum 
ether yields from 31*4 to 32’3 per cent of oil. 

4 A. Schroeder, Arch. d. Pharm ., 1906 (244), 638, and Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind. t 
1906, 128. 
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molecular weight was 260. The composition of the Senega root oil is 
given by Schroeder as follows unsaponifiable matter, 12-78 per cent; 
palmitin, 7-9 per cent; olein, 79-3 per cent. The high Reichert-Wollny 
value is in conflict with the saponification value. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Senega Root Oil 


Specific Gravity. 

Saponification 

Value. 

Iodine Value. 

Reichert-VVoolny 
Value. 

Insoluble Acids 
+ Unsaponifiable. 

At °C. 

Mgrms. KOH. 

Per. cent. 

c.c. A, norm. 
KOH. 

Por cent. 

18 

0-0616 

193-8 

81-8 1 

6-43 (?) 

85-8 




78-4 2 




LYCOPODIUM OIL 

Rathje 3 obtained, by extracting lycopodium spores with chloroform, 
19-2 per cent of a bright yellowish-green oil, having the following 
characteristics:— 


Oil- 


Specific gravity . 

0-93017 

Saponification value 

195-0 

Iodine value .... 

81-0 

Reichert-Meissl value . 

7-3 

True acetyl valuo 

44-1 

Refractive index 

1-4671 

Unsaponifiable matter . 

0-43 per cent 

Fatly Acids — 

Fatty acids f unsaponifiable matter . 

88-0 per cent 

Melting point .... 

39°-'40° C. 

Neutralisation value 

202-0 

Mean molecular weight 

278-0 

Iodine value .... 

91-8 

Iodine valuo of the liquid fatty acids 

98-7 


The extracted oil had the acid value 18-6. According to Rathje, 
the oil contains “ lycopodic acid,” 81 per cent; dihydroxystearic 
(“lycopodium acid”), 3-2 per cent; small quantities of stearic and 
palmitic (about 1 per cent of each), and about 2 per cent of myristic 
acid. (It should be pointed out that the proportions of solid acids 
were determined by Partheil and Feries (faulty) lithium salt method.] 
The nature of the volatile acids, which must be present in notable 
quantities, was not investigated. 

1 Oil containing the unsaponifiable matter. 

2 Oil free from the unsaponifiable matter. 

J Arch. d. Pharm ., 1908, 699. 
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STERCULIA Oil.—OIL OP JAVA OLIVES 1 * 

French— Huile de Sterculia; huile de I’olive dc Java. German— 

■ Sterculiaol (Java Olivenol). Italian— Olio di Sterculia; olio 

d’ oliva di Java. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 379. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Sterculia fostida, L., a tree 
widely distributed in the Dutch Indies, Indo-China, the East Indies, 
and the Malayan Archipelago. It is cultivated in these countries, 
as also in Guayana (Cayenne) on account of its wood (which in its green 
state has an unpleasant smell, and is therefore termed in the trade 
“ bois puant ” (stinking wood). The seeds are known in commerce 
as “ Olives of Java,” “ Kaloempang beans,” “ Beligno seeds,” or 
“ Sterculia kernels.” 

The average weight of a seed is 2-4 grms. They are covered with 
an outer parchment-like easily removable skin of violet or blackish 
colour. Below the skin is found a dark fleshy mass—pulp—which 
adheres to the husk of the pleasantly tasting kernel. 

Wedemeyer 2 obtained from the skin and pulp by extraction (the 
nature of the solvent is not stated) 9-8 per cent of a yellow buttery fat, 
and from the kernels 46-6 per cent of a liquid, light yellow oil. The 
whole seeds yielded 30-3 per cent of a liquid, light yellow oil. Greshojf 3 
found 58-65 per cent of oil in the dry seeds (which originally contained 
7-8 per cent of water). The characteristics placed in the tables against 
Wedemeyer refer to an oil obtained from the whole seeds by expression. 
This expressed oil is of a pale yellowish colour. Wedemeyer’s specimen 
contained 2-6 per cent of free fatty acids, and 1-7 per cent of unsaponifi- 
able matter. The acetyl value of the mixed fatty acids (determined 
by Benedikt and Vlzer's faulty method) was 23-5. 

Bontoux 4 examined separately the oils obtained from the pulp and 
kernels of seeds furnishing 17 per cent of skin and pulp, 30 per cent of 
husks, and 53 per cent of kernels. The skin and pulp yielded by 
extraction with carbon bisulphide 28-6 per cent and the kernels 53-6 
per cent of oil respectively. The fatty matter obtained from the former 
was a light yellow pasty mass, becoming clear on warming above 30° C, 
The expressed fat has a pleasant odour and taste. 

Hooper 5 ascertained the following characteristics of a Java almond 
oil from kernels yielding 34 per cent of oil:— 


1 Since the name “Java Olives” appears misleading, I prefer to name this oil 

“Sterculia Oil.” 

3 Zeits.J. Cnters. d. Nahrgs- u. Genusm., 1906 (xii.), p. 210. 

3 Chem. Zeit., 1906, 866. 

* Lewkowitsch, Technologie el analyse chimiques des huUes, graisses et tires, 
traduit par E, Bontoux, vol. ii. p. 902. 

a Annual Report, Indian Museum, 1907-1908, p. 13. 
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“oil- 

Specific gravity at 30-5° C. . . 0-919 

Saponification valuo . . 199-3 

Iodine valuo ..... 83-0 

* 

Fatty Acids— 

Insoluble acids-: unsaponifiable . 95-6 per cent 

Titer test . . . . . . 31-5° C. 


The extracted kernel oil is liquid, but slightly viscous ; the expressed 
oil has a somewhat insipid taste and odour, recalling that of earth. Oil 
obtained by expression or by extraction with petroleum ether is yellow, 
whereas oil extracted with carbon bisulphide exhibits a fine cherry-red 
colour. This colouration must be due to the action of traces of sulphur 
in the solvent, for in the Halphen test both the expressed oil and that 
extracted with petroleum ether give a very intense cherry-red colour. 

The oil obtained by extraction or by expression from the whole seed 
is liquid and slightly viscous. It has the same colour, taste, and odour 
as the kernel oil (of which it contains more than 85 per cent), but 
on standing “ stearine ” separates at the ordinary temperature. The 
characteristics of the pulp oil and of the kernel oil are given separately 
in the tables. 

The most characteristic property of the kernel oil, which is shared 
by the whole oil but not by the pulp oil (Bontoux), is its behaviour (first 
observed by Wedemeyer) on heating to 240°-245° C., when it is suddenly 
converted, with spontaneous generation of heat, into an india-rubber¬ 
like, solid substance. If a somewhat large quantity (about 1000 grms.) 
of the oil be heated, the spontaneous generation of heat, if not prevented 
by cooling, causes the oil to ignite and become carbonised throughout 
its whole mass. If the oil be heated for a short time to 240° C. and the 
temperature be not allowed to rise above 250° C., a tough india-rubber¬ 
like substance is obtained, which remains elastic on exposure to the air, 
and is insoluble in the usual solvents. No doubt this property is due 
to a process of polymerisation similar to that of castor oil. It cannot, 
however, be caused exclusively, as in the case of castor oil, by hydroxy- 
lated fatty acids, as the acetyl value of the fatty acids from the kernel 
oil, determined by Lewkowitsch’s method, was only 18-8 (Bontoux). 
The extraordinary rise of temperature in the Maumene test (see table 
of characteristics) would seem to offer some clue as to the characteristic 
behaviour of the oil on heating; very likely some unknown fatty acids 
are contained in sterculia oil, an indication of which is also given by 
variation of the saponification and iodine numbers (see tables of char¬ 
acteristics), and by the exceptionally low neutralisation value of the 
insoluble fatty acids (cp. Vol. Ill, “ Polymerised Sterculia Oil ”). 

In a Soleil-Ventzke polarimeter (in a 200mm. tube) very slight rota¬ 
tion was observed. The viscosity in Enyler's viscosimeter was 6-52 at 
20° C. 

In Java the oil is used by the natives for culinary purposes, and as 
a burning oil. 
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The seeds from Slerculia appendicukta, K, Schum., a tree growing 
to a height of 200 to 300 ft. in Usambara (East Africa), consists of 46 per 
cent of shell and 65 per cent of kernel. The latter yields 28-76 per cent 
of oil; the whole seed gives 15-82 per cent. The oil is pale yellow and 
on standing some “ stearine ” separates. 

C. Grimme 1 ascertained the following characteristics :— 


• Oil— 


Solidifying point ..... 

- 2° C. 

Saponification value .... 

185-0 

Iodine value ..... 

82-4 

Refractive index at 20° 

1-47211 

Unsapomfiablo matter .... 

0-39 per 

Fatly Acids — 

Insolublo fatty acids -|- unsaponifiablo matter . 

91-12 

Melting point ..... 

34>-35° 

Neutralisation value .... 

175-2 ! 

Mean molecular weight .... 

320-0» 

Iodine value 

80-7 

Rcfractivo indox at 40° C. 

1-4030 


» TROP/EOLUM OIL 3 

French— Huile tie wesson d'ltde. Germsm—Tropaeolumol. 

Kapuzinerkressenol. Italian- -Olio di tropeolo. 

The oil obtained from the seeds of Tropwolum majus, L., is a buttery 
mass, melting at a slightly elevated temperature. On standing, a very 
considerable portion crystallises from the oil; the crystals consist of 
pure trierucin. 

The iodine value of tropaeolum oil is 73-76 ; since this value differs 
but slightly from the theoretical number of trierucin—72-2—the oil 
may be considered as consisting chiefly of trierucin. 


■ PARADISE NUT OIL 4 

French— Iluile de noix de paradis. German— Paradieskornerdl. - 
Italian— Olio di nod del paradiso. 

For tabic of characteristics see p. 381. 

The kernels of Lecythis Zabucajo, Aubl., L. ollaria, L. ( Qrntele 
Zabueajo), a large tree belonging to the Myrtacew, and indigenous to 
Guiana and Brazil, contain from 60 to 61 per cent of oil. 

The fruit known as “ sapucaia nut ” grows in almost the same 
manner as does the Brazil nut, but the kernel is larger, its skin is slightly 
wrinkled, and its taste somewhat sweeter than that of the “ Para ” 

1 Chem. Revue, 1910, 180. 

2 These numbers must be accepted with reserve. 

3 Gadamer, Arch. d. Pharm., 1899, 278, 472. 

4 De Negri, Jov/m. Soc. Chem. Ind ., 1898, 1156. * 
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(Brazil) nut. The tree is found nearly all over Brazil, and the kernels 
are greatly estimated as an article of food. Hence such small con¬ 
signments i^s arrive in the markets of Manaos or Belem are usually sold 
privately and very little is exported. The sapucaia nuts arriving 
occasionally in this country are also sold under the name of “ Brazil 
nuls.” 

The characteristics given in the table were determined by Be Negri, 
with an oil obtained from Sapucaia nuts by extraction with petroleum 
ether. The oil was slightly yellow, odourless, and had an insipid taste ; 
its acid value was 3*19. It was insoluble in cold glacial acetic acid, 
but dissolved in an equal volume of the hot acid. Be Negri found the 
acetyl value of 44-08, this number must, however, be accepted with 
reserve. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Paradise Nut Oil 


* „ 



| .Refractive Index. 


Specific 

Solidify¬ 

Saponification 

Iodine | 


Gravity. 

ing Point. 

Value. 

Value, j Rutyro-refraeto- 
meter. 

Observer. 

At 15° €. 

°c. ! 

Mgrms. KOII. 

Percent. | At 15° C. 

J 

0 895 (?) 

4 

173 6 

71 04 61-3-61-5 

Do Negri | 

_1 


■ Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Solidifying Point. 

Melting Point. 

Iodine Value. 

! 1 

1 

°C. 

Per cent. 

i Observer. | 

i 

28-5 

l 

370 j 

72 3 

De Negri 


SECALE 

OIL 



French —Huile de seigle ergote. German— Mullerkornol. 

Italian —Olio di segala cornuta. 

Secale oil is obtained from Secale cormttuni, which yields by ex¬ 
traction 30 per cent of a brownish-yellow oil having the following 
characteristics:—- 


[Table 
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Mjoen.i 

Fabris and Settimj.* 

Rathje.* 

OH— 



♦ 

Specific gravity . 

0-0254 at 13° C. 

0-027 at 15° C. 

0-9250 at 15° 0. 

Solidifying point 

-10° C. 

178-4-180-2 

Saponification value . 

178-4 

191 4 

Iodine value 

711 

74 6 

73-4-74*5 

Reiohert-Meissl value 

0 20 


0 61-0-67 

True acetyl value 

• 


27 44 

Butyjp-refractometer" degrees ” 
at 25° C. . 


65 


Refractive index 

Maumen^ test 


51° C. 

1-4685 

Unsapomflnbie . 

Fatty Acute — 



0 36 per cent 

Insoluble acids ( unsaponifiable 

00-3 

98 5 per cent (’) 

05-8-96 6 

Solidiiying point 

. 

30 5-42° (\ 

30°-31° C. 

38°-39 0 C. 

Melting point .... 

37°-38° C. 

Neutralisation vaiuo . 



183 

Iodine value 

Iodine value of the liquid fatty 

' 

75-8 

77-2 

acids. 

• 

104 

82-2 


The insoluble fatty acids consist, according to Fabris and Settimj, 
of 64 per cent of liquid and 46 per cent of solid acids. This agrees milch 
better with the melting point of the mixed fatty acids than does Rathje’s 
statement that the oil contains 5 per cent of palmitic, 68 per cent of 
oleic, and 22 per cent of “ hydroxyoleic ” acids. 


CANAUI Oil, 4 

French— Unite de Canon. German— Canariol. 

Italian— Olio di Canari. 

For table of characteristics see p. 384. 

“ Java almond oil ” is obtained from the seeds of Canarium commune, 
L. (Bursera yaniculata, Lam., = Colophonia mauriliana, D. C.), a tree 
indigenous to the Moluccas and Malabar; it is cultivated in tropical 
Asia, where the seeds serve as a foodstuff in place of sweet almonds 
(which they resemble in shape and taste). One thousand air-dried 
seeds weigh 5934-3 grms., yielding 809-8 grms. (13-64 per cent) kernels. 
One thousand kernels weigh 520 grms. 

The seeds yield on extraction with solvents 65-7-68-6 per cent of oil ; 
the extracted meal contains 34-7 per cent of proteids. On pressing 
the seeds, 56-1 per cent of oil was obtained. 5 The oil extracted from 
the kernels has a pale-yellow colour and a pleasant, mild taste. At 
15° C. “ stearine ” commences to separate. The unsaponifiable matter 
in the oil amounts to 0-44 per cent. The acid value of the specimen 
examined by Wedemeyer was 22-8, its acetyl value is stated as 8-4 ; that 
of samples examined by Pastrovich was 1 -3 for extracted oil, and 0-84 for 

1 Arch. d. Plum., 1894 (234), 278. 

2 Alii del VI. Oongresso Intermz. di chimica applUata , lima, 1907, vol. v. 761. 

3 Arch, d. Phcirrn, , 1908, 697. 

4 Wedemeyer, Seifensteder Zeit., 1907, 26. 

6 Pastrovich, Chem. Zeit., 1907, 782. 
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expressed oil. The acetyl value determined on the mixed fatty acids 
was 16-39 for the extracted, and 15-68 for the expressed oil. These 
acetyl values must, however, be accepted with reserve. 

On separating the insoluble fatty acids by means of the lead-salt- 
ether method, Pastrovich obtained 44-6 per cent of solid fatty acids 
melting at 54-45° C., and having the mean molecular weight 266. On 
precipitating fractionally the magnesium salts of the solid acids, stearic 
and palmitic acids were identified. On oxidising the liquid fatty acids 
(55-4 per cent), considerable quantities of dihydroxystearic arid and 
small quantities of sativic. acid were obtained. No hexahromides were 
found, hence linoleum acid appears to be absent. The fatty acids of this 
oil consist, therefore, approximately, of 4-1-6 per cent, of palmitic and 
stearic acids, 1 43 per cent of oleic acid, and 12-5 per cent of linolic acid. 

The seeds from Cavarium olcosum (Lam.) Engl. (= Caiiarium micro- 
carpum, Willd.), a Bursemcea, are flat-shaped, 2-3 cm. long, 1-1-5 cm. 
broad,and consist of 15-14 percent of husk and 8-1-86 of kernels. The 
latter yield 68-63 per cent of a pale-yellow oil, furnishing the following 
characteristics: 2 — 


Oil - 

Solidifying point . 

Saponification value 
Iodine value 
Refractive index at 20° 

Unsapomfiable matter 

Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble fatty acids -funsaponifiablo matter . 
Melting point .... 
Neutralisation value 
Mean molecular weight 
Iodine value 


12-5° C. 

107-0 
03 0 
1-4604 

0 07 per cent 


04-70 per rent 
44-40° <’. 

105-2 

287-7 

03-7 


The husks contain 34-53 per cent of oil having the following char¬ 
acteristics :— 


Solidifying point . 
Saponification value 
Iodine value 

Refractive index at 20° ('. 
Unsaponifiable matter 
Fatty acids 


16 5° 0. 

183-5 

78-2 

1-4584 

4-88 per cent 
80-03 per cent 


The seeds from Canarium polyphyllum , a tree widely distributed in 
New Guinea, yielded on extraction with ether (58-23 per cent of an oil 
having the following characteristics : 3 — 


Solidifying point . . . • • 19°-20° 0. 

Melting point . . • 30° (’. 

Saponification value .... 200*2 

Iodine value . • • • • 59-74 

Reichort-Meissl value .... 4-41 4 

Refractive index at 21° . • • 1*4750 


1 Oudemans, Journ. f. prakt. Chem. f 1860 (81), 356 ; 1866 (99), 409, states that 
myristic acid occurs in this oil. 

2 C. Grimme, Chem. Revue , 1910, 178. 

8 M. Krause, her Tropenpflanzer, 1913 (7), 147. 

4 This value is much too high to agree with tthe saponification value 200*2. 
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Castor Oil Group 

In this group I comprise grape seed oil and castor oil. These two 
oils (pending further confirmation as regards grape seed oil) are re¬ 
markable for their high proportion of hydroxvlated fatty acids, as 
indicated by their high acetid values. Owing to this composition castor 
oil is miscible with alcohol. This property is not shared by grape seed 
oil; for this reason it is open to doubt whether grape seed oil is related 
to castor oil, a doubt which is further supported by the circumstance 
that the grape seed oils described by the several observers differ greatly 
(see below) in their characteristics. 


GRAPE SEED OIL 

French —Huile de pepins de raisin. German —Traubenkerml. 

Italian —Olio di vinacciuoli. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 388. 

Grape seed oil is obtained from grape seeds (from Vitip vinifera, L.) 
by expression or by extraction. The freshly expressed grape yields 25 
per cent of seeds containing 6 to 20 per cent of oil, which is prepared by 
grinding the dried seeds (by exposure to the air) to a coarse meal, inter¬ 
mixing with about 25 per cent of water, and expressing first in the cold 
and then in the hot. The quantity of oil in the seeds depends on the 
kind of grapes and the climate in which they are grown. According 
to some writers the seeds from white grapes are richer in oil than those 
from black, and sweet grapes yield more oil than those containing little 
sugar. Other writers state that the black grapes grown in warm 
countries are richer in oil (containing 10 to 20 per cent), and that such 
oil is of superior quality. Whereas the average of grape seed oil re¬ 
covered in some French mills was 8 to 10 per cent, in Wurtemberg 
10 to 11 per cent of crude oil are generally obtained. The seeds 
contain the largest amount of oil at the time of vintage ; on storing 
the seeds the quantity of oil decreases considerably. 

The oil obtained by cold expression has a golden-yellow colour, and 
is free from odour. Oil from stored seeds is darker and has a slightly 
bitter flavour. Oil of the second expression is brown and has a bitter 
taste. Grape seed oil extracted by means of solvents is dark ; but is 
said to become perfectly colourless by filtering over animal char. 
The numbers recorded in the table refer to extracted oil. The oil dis¬ 
solves easily in glacial acetic acid at 70° C.; the solution becomes turbid 
at 66-5° C. In 96 per cent alcohol it dissolves only partially. 

The specimens of oil examined by various observers differ consider¬ 
ably. The iodine values of the two oils examined on the one hand by 
Born, and on the other by De Negri and Fabris, agree tolerably well,, 
and would point to similar oils. Grape seed oil does not dry "on ex¬ 
posure to air, or only after a long time (De Negri and Fabris). Very 
VOL II 2 c 
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different from these oils are the grape seed oils examined by Viter and 
Zumpfe and by Fabris and Settimj 1 (see below). 

According to Horn, the most prominent characteristic of grape seed 
oil is, its high acetyl value, placing it, in this respect, in close relationship 
to castor oil. Since this number was obtained by Benedikt and Viter's 
method, it stands in need of confirmation. The high specific gravity 
stated by Horn, in conjunction with the low saponification value, 
wouldjseem to confirm the high proportion of hydroxy acids. Yet, the 
specific gravity ascertained by De Negri and Fabris, and the immisci- 
bility with alcohol, negatives a high proportion of hydroxy acids. The 
low saponification number found by De Negri and Fabris (practically 
identical with that stated by Horn) speaks, however, in favour of Fitz’s 
statement, 2 that grape seed oil contains considerable quantities of erucic 
acid. This was isolated from the ether-soluble lead salts as a solid acid 
of the melting point 33° C., yielding, on fusion with caustic potash, a 
considerable amount of arachidic acid. The sample examined by 
Horn had the acid value 16-2. 

The very high iodine value recorded by Viter and Zumpfe 3 would 
place the oil amongst the drying oils. An examination by the lead- 
salt-ether method, and the subsequent examination of the liquid fatty 
acids by Hazura’s method, showed that that specimen of oil contained 
7 to 8 per cent of solid fatty acids (calculated on the total fatty acids), 1 
most likely of stearic and palmitic acids (mean molecular weight 271, 
melting point 56° C., iodine value 04). Arachidic and lignoceric acids 
could not be detected. Nor could erucic acid be obtained ; hence its 
presence is extremely doubtful. On oxidising the liquid fatty acids 
with potassium permanganate in alkaline solution in the cold, Vlzer and 
Zumpfe obtained: dihydroxystearic acid, considerable quantities of 
sativic acid, probably also linusic acid, and presumably a tri-hydroxy- 
stearic acid. Final proof, however, has not been adduced to show that 
the supposed tri-hydroxystearic acid, of the melting point 139° C. and 
molecular weight 333-9, did not consist of a mixture of other acids. 
The acetyl value of 43-7 found by Vlzer and Zumpfe cannot be accepted 
as confirming the presence of hydroxylated fatty acids in this grape seed 
oil, the acetyl value having been determined by a faulty method. It 
should, however, be pointed out that the specimen examined by them 
was readily soluble in petroleum ether. The same stricture would 
apply to the acetyl value given by Fabris and Settimj. 

The conflicting statements as to its composition rendered the re¬ 
examination of grape seed oil desirable. 

Such an examination has been carried out by Fachini and Dorta ; 
their results are reproduced in the following table :— 

1 Atti del VI. Congrmo , etc., Roma, 1907, vol. v. 762. 2 Berichte, 1871, 442. 

3 foterr, chem. Zeit. } 1905, 121. 

4 Fabris and Settimj obtained 15 per cent of solid fatty acids. 


[Table 
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XIV GRAPE SEED OIL—CA8TOR OIL 

The iodine value of the liquid fatty acids was 157 - 7 , 
Unfortunately the foregoing examination does not settle the diffi¬ 
culties, inasmuch as G. Paris 1 found in a more recent examination of 
Italian grape seed oil the iodine value 96, and the acetyl value 143'1. 
Paris identified amongst the fatty acids erucic, linolic, oleic, stearic, 
and palmitic acids. He also isolated 0'57 per cent of a phvtosterol, 
melting at 132°-130° C., having [a]'^= -32-8° and yielding an acetate 
melting at 120°-121° C. 

The oil of first expression is used locally—in France, in Wurtemberg, 
and in Italy—as an edible oil. The hot-pressed oil (after refining with 
concentrated sulphuric acid) is used as a burning oil, and would find 
an outlet for soapmaking if it were produced in sufficiently large 
quantities. 2 It has also been stated that grape seed oil is used in Italy 
for adulterating rape seed oil, and even olive oil. 

On the strength of the exceedingly high acetyl value which Horn s 
found, he proposed the employment of this oil as a substitute for castor 
oil in the manufacture of Turkey-red oil, but the oil has been found 
unsuitable as a Turkey-red oil substitute. 

The press cakes obtained in the preparation of the oil are used for 
feeding sheep and cattle, but C. 8. Fuchs 4 has shown that the cake 
only contains 11-5 per cent of proteins of which only about half was 
digested after seventy-two hours treatment with Pepsin hydrochlorate. 
At the beginning of last century the cakes are stated to have been used 
by the poorer classes in Italy for the preparation of a tea-like beverage. 


CASTOR OIL 

French— Huile de ricin. Herman— Rtcinusol. 

Italian— Olio di ricino. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 100-402. 

Castor oil is obtained from the seeds of Ricinus communis , L. 

The origin of the name castor oil is due to the Spaniards and Portu 
guese in Jamaica having confounded the Ricinus plant with a totally 
different one, viz. Vitex agnus caslus (Agno-Casto), abbreviated to 
“ agnocasto.” The English traders corrupted this name into “ castor ” 
in the eighteenth century (cp. De Candolle’s Origin of Cultivated Plants). 

The plant 6 seems to have been indigenous to Africa, but was trans¬ 
planted to India at a very early stage of history. In fact, some writers 
consider it to be indigenous to India itself. The plant is found in enor¬ 
mous quantities in all tropical and subtropical countries, and even grow¬ 
ing wild to-day in South America, notably in Paraguay and Argentina. 

1 Stax, sperm, agrar. Hal ., 1911 (44), 669. 

s Cp. also F. Marre, Rev. chim.. pure et appl., 1911, 14. 186. 

3 Milt. desk. k. technolog. (Jcwerbe- Museums, 1891, 186. 

4 Chem. Zeit., 1911, 30. 

5 For.the cultivation, production, preparation, ami utilisation of the castor seed cp. 
Bull. Imp. Inst., 1911,17. 
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There is, therefore, an abundance of castor seeds to be obtained whenever 
the demand of the market increases. 

In India a number of varieties are cultivated. In Bengal alone three 
distinct varieties of the plant are known. The first variety, growing 
to a height of about twelve feet, yields small, bright, black seeds, dotted 
all over with grey. The second variety, requiring more care in cultiva¬ 
tion, grows to a height of about six feet, and yields somewhat larger 
wheat-coloured seeds. The third variety, grown along with Indian 
corn, furnishes the largest slightly flattened seeds of a red colour and 
mottled. The best quality of East Indian castor seed is known in 
Bombay as “ painty seed.” 

In French Indo-China the following three species are mainly dis¬ 
criminated among a large variety of the Ricinus: —(1) the common 
Ricinus plant, Ricinus communis, known to the Annamites as Cay 
du du tia ; (2) the green ricinus (ricin vert), Ricinus viridis , having the 
same local name ; (3) the red ricinus (ricin rouge), Ricinus sanguineus 
(indigenous name, CSy du dti do). 

The “ St. Eustatius ” castor seeds appear to be obtained from 
R. Zanzibarims or R. Zanzibariensis. 1 

The most important sources of castor seed are East India, Java, 2 
the Mediterranean countries, Mexico, and the United States of America. 
At present castor seeds are also collected commercially in Southern 
Nigeria and in Erythrea, and endeavours are made to create a castor 
seed cultivation in Formosa. By far the largest producer is East India. 
The exports of castor beans from India have grown considerably during 
the last fourteen years, whilst the Indian production of oil has decreased, 
owing to the expansion which the manufacture of castor oil has ex¬ 
perienced in France, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
This is illustrated by the following tables:— 


Exports of Castor Seeds and Oils from East India, 1890-1904 


Year ending 
March 31, 

Castor Seeds. 

Castor Oil. 


Bushels of 50 lbs. 

Gallons. 

1890 

2,003,973 

3,198,78* 

1891 

1,925,889 

3,789,628 

1892 

1,872,472 

3,929,758 

1893 

2,216,556 

3,095,564 

1894- 

2,481,369 

2,754,261 

4895 

2,631,765 

3,215,887 . 

1896 

2,348,201 

2,420,358 

1897 

2,235,778 

2,397,653 

1898 

2,372,516 

2,344,797 

1899 

2,710,709 

2,669,725 

1900 

1,978,731 

1,833,842 

1901 

1,962,121 

1,843,207 

1902 

2,965,627 

2,424,270 

1903 

3,509,781 

2,488,910 

1904 

3,609,717 

2,300,015 


1 Blomendal, Pharm. Weekblad , 1905, 42, 701, 
2 Joum. Soc. Chem, Ind. t 1895, 321. 
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Exports of Castor Seeds from India, 1904-1912 



1904-6. 

1905-0. 

1906-7 

i:hi7-s 

190S-9. 

1909-10. 

mo-ii. 

1911-12. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cw ts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

United Kingdom 

452,853 

479,348 

649,874 

1,121,03") 

8'KJ,7S9 

1,020,783 

1,120,251 

1,109,265 

France 

260,845 

286,848 

277.002 

267.383 

333,959 

250,473 

272,242 

882,418 

Belgium . 

275,179 

185,568 

198,785 

289,783 

207,093 

258,100 

292,683 

288,805 

Italy . 

252,010 

197,24'.' 

160,208 

237.02s 

176,223 

229,394 

250,991 

201,470 

Germany . 

198,402 

130,757 

203,091 

70,4"9 

109,603 

82,310 

1.50,202 

78,688 


Exports of Castor Oil from India, 1904-1912 



1904-5. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 


Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

United Kingdom 

256,975 

191,034 

129,102 

233,583 

131.808 

122,931 

144,050 

149,094 

Ceylon 

72,041 

01,991 

05,818 

81,233 

63,980 

76,617 

00,484 

70,628 

Straits Settlements . 

242,072 

201,109 

185,019 

Iso, 0^0 

176,824 

131,772 

140,752 

107,518 

Hong-Kong 

102,521 

08,392 

33,737 

18,268 

13,533 

467 

2,800 

1,807 

Cape Colony 

110,314 

92,970 

172,802 : 

81,495 

9,009 

11,877 

27,732 

35,525 

Natal 

212,269 

255,528 

231,3.58 

215,137 

73.690 

74,699 

93,663 

98,384 

Mauritius and De¬ 
pendencies . 

92,582 

105,867 

90,602 

92,415 

82,414 

83.730 

93,489 

109,238 

New Zealand . -. 

89,841 

111,748 

132,380 

129,040 

106,718 

134,253 

138,512 

186,818 

Austialian Common¬ 
wealth 

428,520 

293,677 

3i3,7'23 

439,445 

352,841 

Kl! ,003 

445,848 

571,783 

Foreign countries 1 

14,842 

45,837 

21,9.-1 

23,114 

23,275 

51,929 

45,714 

68,006 


.The money values of the Indian exports and the countries to which 
the exports have taken place is given in the following table 


Principally Siam, Portuguese East Africa, .Japan, ami Dutch CJuiana. 
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The chief North American States in which castor seed is harvested 
are Oklahoma, (Eastern) Kansas, and (Western) Missouri. The bulk 
of the teastor oil made in the United States is, however, derived from 
imported beans. The quantity of beans imported into the United 
States from India alone is shown in the following table, together with 
the amount of castor oil imported from East India 


Imports of Castor Beans and Oil into the United States from East India 


Year ending 
June 80, 

Castor Beans. 

Castor Oil. 


Bushels of 50 lbs. 

Gallons. 

1890 

94,226 

6,901 

1891 

105,374 

2,073 

1892 

163,089 

382 

1893 

147,061 

286 

1894 

47,448 

1,702 

1895 

277,231 

28,846 

1896 

14.5,735 

22,888 

1897 

84,128 

4,368 

1898 

19,651 

3,626 

1899 

25,003 

7,615 

1900 

135,591 

3,334 

1901 

191,288 

3,206 

1902 

312,323 

3,705 

1903 

380,270 

6,643 

1904 

498,039 

11,283 

1910 

53,707 


1911 

242,935 


1912 

777,074 



Considerable quantities of castor seeds are also exported from 
Mexico 1 and Brazil. The exports from the latter country are given 
n the following table :— 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1905 

2646 

1909 

3899 

1906 

3126 

1910 

4200 

1907 

1221 

1911 

2110 

1908 

150 

1912 

753 


The considerable falling off in the export is due to the fact that the 
wnsumption of castor oil in Brazil has grown, and that a number of 
astor oil mills have been founded, especially in the Stateof Pernambuco. 

The seeds consist of 20 per cent of husks, rich in mineral matter but 
iontaining no oil, and 80 per cent of kernels, forming a white, softish 
nass. The seeds contain a toxic alkaloid “ ricine.” 2 They also contain 
, powerful fat-hydrolysing enzyme (see Vol. I. Chap. II.), which is used 
in a manufacturing scale for hydrolysing oils and fats for soap-majing 
rarposes (Bee Vol. III. Chap. XV.). The seeds contain 46 to 53 per cent 
if oil. 

1 Two varieties of seed are exported, one a small dark brown, mottled, and the 
scond large, white seeds mottled with dark brown, 

2 Cp. Osborne, Mendel, ahd Harris, ZeiUchr. f, analyt. Ckem., 1907 (46), 213. 
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Castor oil is produced on'a large scale by expression or by extraction. 
For the best quality of oil—for medicinal purposes—the seeds are first 
decorticated (shelled] by being passed between rollers set at such a 
distance that the outer shell only is broken. The kernels are then 
separated from the light husks by a blast of air in a specially constructed 
separator. Medicinal oil can only be prepared by expression in the cold, 
as the “ ricine ” does not pass into the oil under these conditions. It is 
frequently stated in the literature on castor oil that this oil is used in 
China as a salad oil. T 

The once expressed cake is subjected to a second expression, followed 
by a third expression. The oils so obtained are unfit for medicinal use, 
and are employed for manufacturing purposes. The cakes (“ casto 
pomace,” ‘'castor poonac” in India) retain the poisonous alkaloid, and. are 
therefore unfit for use as cattle food. 1 Although attempts have been 
made to free the cakes from ricine by washing with 6 to 1 times then- 
amount of a 10 per cent sodium chloride solution (0. Nagel 2 ), no 
castor cake is actually being used for feeding purposes. 3 The expressed ■ 
cakes (like the extracted meal, see below) are exclusively employed 
for manuring the land. The richness of castor cake in fertilising con¬ 
stituents has chiefly contributed to the growth of the castor oil industry 
in Marseilles, as the residual cakes are readily bought by the growers of 
early vegetables (“ primeurs ”). 

In India “ poouac ” is used principally for manure, but is also 
employed as fuel and for caulking timber, for the destruction of white 
ants and other pests, and for stuffing the soles of natives’ shoes. '< 

Next to India, Marseilles has become one of the chief centres for the 
production of castor oil. The importance of the castor oil and cake 
industry in Marseilles may bo gathered from the following table 


Imports of Castor Seeds into Marseilles 


Year. 

Jumble 
(metric) cwts. 

1896 . 

283,960 

1897 . 

149,270 

1898 . 

258,880 

1899 . 

259,830 

1900 , 

159,420 

1901 . 

259,310 

1902 . 

262,140 

1903 . 

215,570 

1904 . 

144,070 


Year. 

Double 
(metric) cwts. 

1905 . 

138,050 

1906 . 

135,540 

1907 . 

. _ 103,700 

1908 . 

191,110 

1909 . 

115,530 

1910 . 

134,870 

1911 . 

142,120 

1912 . 

157,860 


Since the finally pressed cake still contains about 8 per cent of oil, 
it ig usually ground to meal, and extracted with carbon bisulphide 
in order to recover this amount. 


1 Cp. W. Mooser, Landw. Versuchsst., 1911 (75), 107. , , 

2 Journ. Soc. Chem. hid., 1902, 30. 

3 With regard to the poisonous properties of castor seed, cp. Robert, Pham. Ze.it., 
1906,1062. Cp. also F, Schmidt, Zeitschr. f. Spent. Chem., 1908, 2451 
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The imports of castor oil into* the United Kingdom are detailed in 
the following table 


Country of Origin. 

1905. 

1900. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Belgium .... 

21,881 

18,907 

17,802 

9,632 

9,847 

0,153 

11,579 

7,280 


17,237 

14,982 

14,622 

6,345 

6,756 

6,450 

6,689 

6,240 

Italy .... 

4,209 

4,267 

8,770 

3,465 

2,388 

2,620 

3,024 

2,740 

Other foreign countries . 

720 

245 

488 

713 

1,258 

1,810 

2,375 

2,020 

British India . 

17,1# 

11,86$ 

13,709 

11,590 

12,494 

0,863 

13,744 

8,720 


- The imports of castor oil into Germany during 1911 and 1912 are 
given in the following table :— 


From 

1011. 

; 1012. 

Belgium.! 

2953 

3238 

France . I 

384 

294 

United Kingdom . 

5557 

0321 

Italy. 


451 


On a large scale, about 40 per cent of oil is obtained by expression, 
33 per cent being yielded by the first expression, and the remainder by 
the subsequent expressions. Whereas formerly most of the castor oil 
was obtained by expression—in fact, the whole of the castor oil exported 
from India is expressed oil—the process of extraction lias gained ground, 
notably in Hull (England), and in Boston (United States). The ex¬ 
pansion of the extraction process is, to a large extent, due to the deteriora¬ 
tion of the Indian seed, which has occurred during the last ten years 
(owing to the variation of the crops, and also to insufficient attention on 
the part of the cultivators 1 ). Hence inferior qualities are no longer 
used for the preparation of medicinal oil by expression in the cold, but 
are at once extracted with solvents. The extracted oil can, of course, 
only be used for manufacturing purposes. 

The process of refining castor oil consists chiefly in the removal of 
albumen by steaming the oil. The albumen, and that part of the 
enzyme which has passed into the oil, are thereby coagulated, and 
removed by filtering. Properly refined castor oil keeps very well, 2 and 
does not easily turn Auicid^s observations made in the author’s 
laboratqjry have,shown. gA sample exposed to the atmosphere for four 
years contained only 1 per (jent '9i free fatty acids. 

Most commercial castor qil contains, therefore, only very small 

proportions of free fatty acids, as is evidenced by the numbers collated 

in the following table * 

£ . , ___ - 

' ‘ : 

ibt;* 1 Java seed, which is properly attended to by the growers, yields therefore at present 
a better oil. 

' 9 Additional proof for this may be found in the statement made by Berthelot that the 

Oil employed by the Egyptians for embalming was castor oil. 
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Free Fatty Acids in Castor Oil 


- T - 

Description of Oil. 

No. of Samples. 

Free Fatty Acids, cal¬ 
culated to Oleic Acid. 

Observer. 

Expressed oil . . 

9 

Per cent. 
0*08-14 *61 

Nordlingev 

Extracted oil . 

5 

1-18-5-25 

>> 

Commercial oil 

2 

1-46-2-16 

Thomson and 
Ballantyne 

Indian oil 

23 

0-14-1-06 

Deering and 
Redwood 


* 


Castor oil is a colourless or pale greenish oil; its taste is at first mild, 
then harsh ; this harsh taste is more pronounced in American than in 
Italian or French oils. Contrary to older statements, it does not dry 
even when exposed in thin layers. A sample of medicinal oil, which the 
author kept exposed for four years, had its specific gravity increased 
from 0-9591 to 0-9629 (the iodine value had not, however, decreased). 

The changes which castor oil undergoes on blowing with air are 
detailed in the following tables:— 


Blown Castor Oil ( Lcwkowitsch ) 



Original 

0,1. 

Blown 

2 Hours 
at 160° C. 

Blown 

4 Hours 
at 150’ C. 

Blown 

6 Hours 
at 150’ C. 

Blown 

10 Hours 
at 150° O. 

Colour. 

very 

light 

light 

light 

light 

orange 

yellow 

Specific gravity at 60° F. . 

0-9623 

0-9663 

0-9798 

0-9778 

0-9906 

Acid value. 

IT 

1-3 

2-4 

2-6 

6-7 

Saponification value . 

179-0 

182-3 

185-2 

184-8 

190-6 

I octane value 


83-5 

79-63 

78-13 

70-01 

Acetyl value 

146-9 

150-7 

154-3 

159-0 

164-8 

Saponification value of acetyl-1 
ated oil 7 

303- 9 

304- 3 

306 5 
306'0 

308-3 

308-7 

5*08‘3 

311-0 


[Table 
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■Blown Castor OH Fatty Acids ( Lewkowitsch ) 



Original 

Fatty 

Acids, 

Blown 

2 Hours 
at 150' C. 

Blown 

4 Hours 
at 160’0. 

Blown 

6 Hours 
at 150* C. 

Blown 

10 Hours 
at 150'C. 

* 

Colour. 

clear 

yellow 

0-9507 

dark 

very dark 

black 

Specific gravity at 60° F. . 

0-9543 

0-9529 

0-9525 

0-9561 

Aoid value .... 

174-7 

149-3 

128-5 

112*2 

9373 

Neutralisation value 

176-5 

173-7 

177-5 

177-3 

181-1 

Iodine value .... 


86-51 

86-77 

85-14 

85-23 

Acetyl value, after removal of 
some solid fatty acids 1 (dihy- 



droxystearic) 

133-1 

94-26 

105-5 

93-31 

81-4 

Saponification value of acetyl- 




ated acids .... 

299'2 

284-4 

272-6 

272-3 

264-9 


The numbers obtained by Procter and Holmes 2 on blowing (English 
pressed) castor oil are as follows 


Blown. 

Specific Gravity. 

Refractive Index. 

Iodine Value. 

Hours. 

o 3 

0-958 

1-4800 

83-0 

3 

0-958 

1-4800 

83-0 

6 

0-958 

1-4802 

74-0 

9 

0-958 

1-4804 

73-0 

12 

0-961 

1-4804 

72-0 

15 

0-962 

1-4805 

71-0 

18 

0-965" 

1-4805 

71-0 

21 

0-966 

1-4806 

69-0 

“ . 

0-967 

1-4807 

68-0 


Castor oil is strongly dextro-rotatory (Peter, Peering and Redwood). 
The rotation in a 200 mm, tube varied in twenty-three specimens of 
Indian castor oil from + 7-6° to + 9-7°. The optical activity is no doubt 
due to the presence of an asymmetric carbon atom in ricinoleie acid 
(cp. Vol. I. p. 213). 

On standing in the cold, 3 to 4 per cent of “ stearine ” are de-t 
posited, consisting, according to Krafft , 4 of tristearin and triricinolein. 
Chonowsky 5 proposes to separate off the solid glycerides by dissolving 
castor oil in alcohol and allowing the solution to stand at a low tempera¬ 
ture, when a crystalline deposit separates out. Amongst the solid fatty 
acids Juillard discovered dihydroxystearic acid (the first natural 
hydroxy fatty acid) to the extent of 1 per cent. The chief constituent 

1 The acetyl value of the removed solid fatty acids was 143’3 (theory for dthydroxy- 
stearic acid : 280*5). From these acids there was obtained an acid of the melting point 
180° C. (melting point of dihydroxystearic acid 131° C.), insoluble in petroleum ether. 

* a Joum. Soc. Chem, Ind., 1905, 1287. • t 

8 Original castor oil. 1 Benchte, 1888, 2/30. 

8 Berichti, 1909, 8341. 
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of castor oil is triricinolein. Triricinolein is,'according to Krafft, solid 
in its pure state; and the liquid state of castor oil would have accord¬ 
ingly to be ascribed to a state of superfusion of the oil. Hazura and 
Grussner stated that the liquid fatty acids from castor oil consist of 
ricinoleic and isoricinoleic acids ; Krafft’s solid acid is, perhaps, identical 
with one of these acids (cp. also Vol. I. p. 215, Mangold ). Olein does not 
occur in castor oil. 1 Castor oil would therefore consist in the main of 
the glyceride of ricinoleic acid, all the isomerides being comprised under 
that term. 

The occurrence of stearic acid, ricinoleic acid, and hydroxystearic 
acid in castor oil has been confirmed by A. Haller} He was, however, 
unable to confirm Hazura and Grussner'$ statement as to the occurrence 
of two isomeric ricinoleic acids in castor oil (cp. Vol. I. p. 215). 

The proportion of triricinolein calculated by the author from the 
(mean) acetyl value of castor oil, 150, would be—as the acetyl value of 
triricinolein is 159-1 (Vol. I. p. 430)—-^*.'“=94-28 per cent ricino- 
lein; since dihydroxystearic acid—present to an extent of 1 per cent 
amongst the fatty acids—has the acetyl value 280-5, the percentage 
of ricinolein can only be about 93. The iodine value of triricinolein 
being 81-76, the above calculated 93 per cent of triricinolein would 
absorb 76 per cent of iodine. Castor oil must therefore contain some 
less saturated fatty acids than ricinoleic. This is indeed borne out by 
the iodine value of the liquid fatty acids, viz. 106-9. 

By catalytic reduction of castor oil with hydrogen in the presence 
of colloidal palladium in the cold, Paal and Roth 3 obtained a solid fat 
softening at 69° C., melting at 77° C., and having the iodine value 1-9. 
Catalytic reduction with nickel readily yields a solid product. Having 
regard to the behaviour of ricinoleic acid in the catalytic process (cp. 
Vol. I. p. 214), it will be easily gathered that hydrogenated (hardened) 
castor oil may have retained its original acetyl value, or have lost it to 
some extent, or entirely, according as the hydroxyl group has been 
eliminated completely or partially in the hydrogenising process. Hydro¬ 
genated castor oil which has practically lost the hydroxyl group 
entirely, is insoluble in alcohol, having become converted into stearin. 
Hydrogenated castor oil which still retains the hydroxyl gro«p is soluble 
in alcohol, apd behaves with petroleum ether very much like natural 
t castor oil. 

The amount of unsaponifiable matter in castor oil fluctuates between 
0-30 and 0-57 per cent. 

The specific gravity of castor oil, its behaviour with solvents, its 
acetyl value, and its very high viscosity afford ready means of identifica¬ 
tion. 

Castor oil has the highest specific gravity of any natural fatty oil; 
only the “ blown oils ” (Vol. III. Chap. XV.) acquire so high a gravity in 

1 Hazura and Grussner, ,/owm. Soc. Ohem. Ind. } 1888, 681. 

2 Crnpt. rend., 1907 (144^ 462. 

s Berichte, 1908, 2283; 1909, 1543. Cp. also French patent 434,927 ( Vminigte 
chmische Werke). » 
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the course of manufacture. Hence the presence of a foreign fatty oil in 
castor oil would! in the first instance, be recognised by a lower gravity 
of the sample than 0-960. Rosin oil of specific gravity 0-998, which 
may have been added to an adulterated oil in order to mask the influence 
of a foreign fatty oil, can be easily detected by determining the un- 
saponifiable matter quantitatively. 

Castor oil has the highest viscosity of all known natural fatty oils, 
only “ blown oils ” (Chap. XV.) and rosin oil approaching it in this 
respect. The viscosity of the twenty-three samples examined by 
Deeritig and Redwood was from 1160 to 1190 seconds for 50 c.c. at 100° F. 

Castor oil is miscible in every proportion with glacial acetic acid 
and absolute alcohol. It also dissolves, at lo° C., in 2 volumes of 
90 per cent, and in 1 volumes of 84 per cent alcohol. Van Itallie 1 2 
determined the solubility, in 90 per cent alcohol, of five samples of castor 
oil, with the following result:— 

’ 10 c c of Oil Require 90 per cent Alcohol at 20° C. 

’ ’ ' c.c. 


A expressed at 20° C. . . . 26-4 

B „ „ 50° C. . . . 26-8 

C „ „ 80° C. . . 27-8 

D commercial oil . . 29*4 

E 24-0 


For the rapid examination of castor oil (by custom-house officers), 
Finlcener ~ recommends agitation of 10 c.c. of the sample with 50 c.c. of 
alcohol of the specific gravity 0-829 at 17-5° C., in a graduated cylinder. 

A strong turbidity, which does not disappear even at 20° C., shows that 
the oil is not pure ; even 10 per cent of foreign oils (sesam6, linseed, rape, 
cotton seed oils) may thus be detected. 

Castor oil is nearly insoluble in large quantities of petroleum ether, 
kerosene, and higher boiling paraffin oils; as little as 0-5 per cent of 
castor oil causes a turbidity at 16° C. However, castor oil gives a 
homogeneous solution with an equal measure of petroleum ether, or one 
volume and a half of kerosene or paraffin oil; if more of the solvents 
is used, the excess floats on the top of the mixture. The characteristic 
insolubility is lost at the ordinary temperature if castor oil be adulterated 
with a small quantity of another fatty oil. 

Castor oil is distinguished from all other oils—with the exception , 
only of grape seed oil (pending further examination of grape seed oil) 
by its high acefyl value. In the case of castor oil the acetyl value is 
an important “ characteristic.” Its determination furnishes, there¬ 
fore, the surest means of ascertaining purity, and enables the analyst 
to estimate the amount of adulteration. 

The saponification value (approaching that of the oils belonging to 
the rape oil group) and the iodine valve also afford means of detecting 
fraudulently added oils. 3 

1 Ohm. Ztit. Rep., 1890, 867. 

2 Journ. Soc. Chm. Ind., 1887, 148. 

3 The saponification and iodine values given by Thdrner, viz. 201-203 and 93-94 - 
respectively are so abnormal that I have omitted them from t&e table of characteristics. ' 
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In t$$haidin iMt castor oil gives a whitish solid mass, due to the 
formation of ricinelaldin. » 

On titrating castor oil with concentrated nitric and sulphuric acids, , 
“ nitrated ” castor oil is obtained (cp. Vol. III. Chap. XV.). 

If the price of castor oil is low, adulteration with a fatty oil will 
handly be practised. When castor oil was high in price, adulteration 
with rape oil, rosin oil, and chiefly with blown oils, did occur. 

Rosin oil is easily detected by determining the unsaponifiable matter. 
Obviously, the polarimetric examination of the sample would be useless 
if rosin oil be present. 

The “ blown oils,” although simulating castor oil in specific gravity 
and viscosity, differ from it in having much lower acetyl values, higher 
saponification values (see Chap. XV.), and lesser solubilities in alcohol. 

Castor oil in other oils is easily detected by the high acetyl value 
and the high specific gravity of the sample. 

Castor oil is used in medicine (the purgative action of the oil is due 
to ricinoleic acid). Recently attempts have been made to convert 
castor oil into medicinal preparations, having the form of powders 
(see Vol. III. Chap. XV.). Up to the year 1877 the only outlet for castor 
oil was in pharmacy. After that year the employment of castor oil for 
the manufacture of Turkey-red oils (“ alizarine assistant ”), “ Emulsified 
Oils ” (Vol. III. Chap. XV.), commenced to gain in importance. On 
saponification with soda, castor oil (like cocoa nut oil) yields a hard 
soap which requires very large quantities of salt for “ salting ” out. It 
is therefore little used alone in the manufacture of hard soaps. The 
soda soap has, however, the property of imparting transparency to 
soaps ; hence castor oil is extensively employed in the manufacture of 
transparent soaps. • 

In India the oil is largely-employed as a lubricant for locomotive 
bearings. In this country it is too thick to be serviceable for this 
purpose. It is, however, used for lubricating marine engines, and for 
the manufacture of blended lubricating oils (cp. also Vol. III. Chap. XV.). 

Castor oil is used also as a preservative for leather belting in 
heavy work, and for fat liquoring in the leather industries. It also 
plays an important part in the preparation of fly-gums, and in the 
manufacture of other adhesive agents. 1 Castor oil has been proposed 
as a substitute for camphor in the manufacture of celluloid, 2 and as a 
solvent of sulphur for pharmaceutical purposes. 3 

On a smaller scale castor oil is subjected to destructive distillation 
for the preparation of “ cognac oil,” when undecylenic acid and cenan- 
thaldehyde pass over, whilst the remaining mass solidifies to a very 
bulky, spongy, india-rubber-like mass, for which a solvent has not yet 
been found. 1 The residue, after successive washings with alcohol, 
chloroform, and ether, was found to have the composition 5 CjjHjgOj, 


1 Cp. Castle, English patent 6986, 1906; Patat and Co,, French patent 361,954 
(gum tragasol and castor oil). 

3 C^Gillet, French patent 882,270. 

8 Oleum Ricini siUfuratum ; cp. Schelena, Pharm. Zeit. (67), 473. 

* Berichte, 1876, 2084. 

• Fendler and Thoms, Arch. d. Pham., 1901 (239), 1. 
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corresponding to the anhydride of triundecylenic acid r (C u fiSfS^~^1^f 
On melting the product with potassium hydroxide, it yield! 4 hexa- 
undecylenic acid, C Ia H 30 0 2 . By oxidation with fuming ninfic acid, 
sebacic acid and an acid of the formula CuH^Oj were obtained; by 
oxidation with potassium permanganate, sebacic acid and lower fatty 
acids were produced. If the distillation of castor oil be stopped just 
before the mass would have become converted into the india-rubber-like 
substance, the oily residue still contains glycerides. This residue 
corresponds to the composition C 105 H 148 O J8 , which appears to be the 
glyceride of the dibasic triundecylenic acid (C 3 H 6 ) 2 (C 3 3 H 58 0 6 )3 (cp. 
Vol. III. Chap. XV. “Polymerised Oils”). 

Castor oil is also polymerised by heating for 10 hours to 260°-300° 
under a pressure of 4-6 atmospheres; its product is miscible with 
mineral oils. 1 

Lesser known non-drying oils, see table opposite. 


2. ANIMAL OILS 

The fatty oils obtained from animals are described in this section 
under the following two classes— 

(1) Marine animal oils, 

(2) Terrestrial animal oils. 

This subdivision is hot made merely for the sake of convenience ; 
it i$ based on striking chemical differences. Broadly speaking, these 
two groups may be compared with the two large classes of vegetable 
oils, viz. the drying and the non-drying oils. 

Like the drying oils the marine animal oils are characterised by 
very high iodine values, by the large amount of ether-insoluble bromides 
they yield, by their power of absorbing oxygen, and by the feature that 
they do not yield ela'idins. 

The majority of the terrestrial animal oils resemble the non-drying 
oils in that they have low iodine values, do not easily absorb oxygen, 
and yield solid elaidins. 

Just as vegetable oils exist which occupy an intermediate position 
between the drying and the non-drying oils, viz. the semi-drying 
oils, so we find among the marine animal oils gradations from the 
most pronounced type of readily oxidisable oils to those containing 
large quantities of glycerides of saturated fatty acids, thereby approach¬ 
ing the chemical constitution of terrestrial animal oils. 

Similarly, such intermediate oils may be expected amongst the 
oils from terrestrial animals. Hitherto, only one oil—chrysalis oil— 
has been described somewhat fully. It may be looked upon as a 
representative of semi-drying animal oils (cp. also “ Drying, Animal 
Fats ” and “ Semi-Drying Animal Fats ”). 

1 English patent 24.936, 24,936, 1905. 



Oleander 
Toad-stool 
Louo-Mouc i 
Birch seed 

Parsley seec 

TJngnadla 
Fenugreek 
Lucerne 
Yellow elo r 
White clov 
Bastard cl 

Red clovei 
Pink clove 


tlon 

1 

Iodine 

Value. 

quid | 

95-8 



Refractive 

Index. 


I J. J. C. Bakker - 
[ J. J. Camo ' 
i Hemisch and Zellner * 

\ Milllau s 
Lidoff<> 

Nlederstadt 7 

Vongerlchten and Kohler H 


schaedler 9 

1-4620 (40°) Grimme 
1-4659 (40°) 

1-4666 (40°) „ )0 

1-4624 (40°) 

1-4626 (40°) 

1-4626 (40°) 

I 1-4620 (40°) 


White Me ,}« 
MeUlot . fj® 
Horn tref ,*■ 14 

Wound w '-}® 
Turkish c -11 


1-4812 (50°) Grnnine 10 
1-4659 (50°) 

1-4620 (45°) 

1 4640 (50°) 

1 4574 (50° C.) „i'» 


"I 7 



!i 4593(50° C.) 

-10 

IS 

67 6 (!) 

1-4566 (50°) 

- 5 

18 

64 0 

1 1 4600 (60°). 

-9 

19 j 

i j 

56 3 

1 4559 (50° C.) 

-9 

i? * 

62 0 

1-4672 


Sedge . •• 

Cashew n • • 
Coula, K' ■ ■ 
KO-sam s • • 

Spice bus • • 
bush 8( 

Apeiba, • • 
Kim seed 30 


i Chen 
S. J. M. J 

1 Phmcder 

3 Bull 

4 Mon 
per cent o 

90 per cen l by 
authors fo: 
Reichert-5 (••)> 
index at 
mushroom 
tharellus c 
/ lava , Lyt - UI )' 
Tramites s 
and contai 
at 74° 0. 

‘ 8 Jour 


0. flay 1« 

Menon 1:1 

W. Hopfner and H. Burmeister 

Niederstadt 

Lecomte and Hubert 19 

Power and Lees 

Power and Salway w 

Caspar! ' a 

Frankforter and Martin 
Lewkowltsch 
Pawlenko >27 


meter. 

burn., 1902, 291. Melting point of oil, 26° C.; Reichert value, 
is stated to consist of the glycerides of capric, lauric, and oleic 
Crating. 

t yellow, has a pleasant taste and a characteristic odour. The 
3. is 0*9312, and at 20° C., 0‘9208. The refractive index at 0” C. 
3 C., 1 ‘48228. The husks yielded to ether 8‘5 per cent of a black 
c gravity 0*9412 at 20° C. and 0‘933 at 35° C. This oil has the 
79 ‘7, and the iodme value 87’2. 

'‘harm., 76, 151. 

value, 7*75. Titration number insol. volatile fatty acids, 27*21. 
Is, 10‘S per cent of mean molecular weight, 167 *8 ( Compt, rend. 
m. des Sciences, 1909, 356). 

1912, 43; Reichert value, 3*75. The mixed fatty acids oontain 
: cent of capric acid. The statement that the oil contains also 
accepted with reserve. 


Face page 404 , Y61. II. 
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(1) Marine Animal Oils 

The members of this class are conveniently subdivided into the 
following three groups :— 

a. Fish oils. 

/3. Liver oils. 

y. Blubber oils. 

The term “ train oil ” is avoided in this work, as its German equiva¬ 
lent “ Tran ” includes all three groups, and therefore causes unnecessary 
confusion. It must further be premised that, under blubber oils, only 
those oils are included which consist wholly or in greater part of 
glycerides. Therefore the liquid waxes—viz. sperm oil and Arctic 
sperm oil, which are frequently classed together with blubber oils—are 
excluded from this group. 

Tho oils belonging to “ Marine Animal Oils ” are liquid at the 
ordinary temperature ; on cooling they yield, however, varying amounts 
of solid glycerides. They are readily distinguishable from other liquid 
fats by'their fishy taste and smell. 

The specific gravities of the marine animal oils vary between 0-916 
and 0-930. 1 The saponification values of some of the blubber oils 
deviate widely in both directions from the mean value of the majority 
of vegetable and marine animal oils—195—according as they contain, 
on the one hand, large amounts of spermaceti, or glycerides of volatile 
fatty acids on the other. Hence this characteristic cannot be used as 
a basis for subdivision. 

The liver oils appear to form a natural group characterised by the 
presence of notable amounts of cholesterol and, owing to their origin, 
also small amounts of foreign substances. Since, for the purposes of 
subdivision, the iodine value is adopted in this work as the basis, the 
liver oils are interposed between the fish oils and the blubber oils. 

The earlier statements that the marine animal oils are characterised, 
and can be differentiated from all other fatty oils, by the intense coloura¬ 
tions they give with caustic soda, sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and 
phosphoric acid, must be considered as valueless. 

Phosphoric acid, in particular, was proposed as a very characteristic 
reagent, capable of detecting even 0-1 per cent of these oils if admixed 
with vegetable oils. The best results were stated to be obtained by 
warming five measures of the oil under examination with one volume 
of syrupy phosphoric acid, when all oils belonging to this class, both 
alone or in admixture with other oils, showed intensely red, reddish- 
brown, or brownish-black colourations. Holde - indicated that the 
phosphoric acid test was uncertain, as on the one hand rosin oils produce 
red colourations with this acid, and on the other hand distinct coloura- 

1 for some comparative viscosities of fish oils see G. F. White, La Matures gratia, 
1912, 2677, 2719. 

2 Journ. Soc. Chein. Ind 1890, 419. 
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tions only appear when large quantities of marine animal oils are present 
in other oils. The author, 1 after an exhaustive examination of these 
colour reactions, has come to the conclusion that they are by no means 
characteristic of these oils, but are due to impurities which can be 
removed by proper modes of refining. Thus, a sample of horses’ foot 
oil (not refined), prepared in the author’s laboratory, gave, with the 
above-mentioned reagents, colourations which might be considered as 
typical of marine animal oils. Old samples of linseed and cotton seed 
oils behaved similarly. 

The same conclusion holds good of the chlorine test (cp. Vol. I. 
p. 495). 

Owing to the large amount of unsaturated fatty acids which the 
marine animal oils belonging to this class contain, they develop a 
considerable amount of heat in the thermal tests. 

The nature of the fatty acids in these oils is still very imperfectly 
known. Some of the blubber oils have high Reichert values, pointing 
to the presence of large quantities of volatile acids. Others deposit 
“ stearins.” On cooling this appears to consist chiefly of palmitin. 
Most of these oils contain large proportions of unsaturated fatty acids, 
as is shown by their high iodine values, ranging from 120 upwards and 
approximating the values characteristic of perilla and best linseed oils. 
The high iodine values, especially those of the fish and liver oils, clearly 
point to the presence of acids much less saturated than those belonging 
to the oleic series. It is by no means certain that oleic acid occurs in 
these oils. The “ physetoleic ” acid of the earlier authors (cp. Vol. I. 
p. 177) could not be detected by Fakrion , 2 Bull’s 3 statement that 
all oils belonging to this class—with the exception of cod liver oil— 
contain erucic acid, as also an acid of the formula €', 0113502 , still requires 
confirmation to some extent; all the more so, as Bull 4 later on show-ed 
that erucic acid does occur in cod liver oil (see below), and as the several 
highly unsaturated acids mentioned by him could not be detected by 
Tsujimoto (see below). The unsaturated acids cannot be identical with 
linolic or linolenic acids, as the oils, although absorbing large amounts of 
oxygen, do not dry like linseed oil with the formation of a flexible skin. 
The fish oils proper dry better than the liver oils, the best of them being 
menhaden, sardine, and herring oils. These oils when used alone dry 
to a somewhat sticky skin. The author observed many years ago that 
the free fatty acids from seal and cod liver oils kept in stoppered glass 
bottles deposit, after a few months’ standing, a resinous substance. 
Tsujimoto 5 following up this observation discovered in a large number of 
fish, liver, and blubber oils clupanodonic acid (Vol. I. p. 210) to an extent 
of from 6 to 9 per cent. Owing to the presence of this acid the marine 
animal oils yield in the bromide test considerable amounts of brominated 
glycerides. These differ from the ether-insoluble bromides obtained 
from vegetablo drying oils (cp. Vol. I. p. 475). The ether-insoluble 
bromides prepared from the mixed fatty acids do not melt, like linolenic 

. # • 

1 Lewkowitsch, Journ. Soc. Chan. Ind ., 1894, 617. Cp. Vol. I. Chap. VII. 

2 Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1893, 938; 935. 3 Chem. j£eit., 1899, 996. 

4 Berichte, 1906. 3570. ( 5 Chem. Revue, 1913, 70. 
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[ether-insoluble] bromide, at about 175°-180° C., but remain solid up 
to about 200 ° C., and then become black, without, however, melting 
to a liquid (Cp. Vol. I. p. 571). 

. TsujimoU) 1 examined similar resinous substances obtained from 
Japanese sardines, herring, and whale oils after three years’ standing. 
They were insoluble in petroleum ether, ether, and carbon-tetrachloride. 
Undoubtedly these resinous substances represent “ oxidised acids.” 
The elementary analysis published by Tsujimoto favours the view that 
they are oxidation products of clupanodonic acid. Indeed, the rapid 
oxidation which the free fatty acids of fish, liver, and blubber oils 
undergo, is characteristic of these oils and seems to be due to the presence 
of clupanodonic acid. Hence old marine animal oils—and even those 
which have been bleached by Bunlight—give dark-brown soaps, whereas 
freshly prepared oils give only slightly coloured soaps. The changes 
which the oils undergo by insolation are evidenced by the following 
table:— 



Japanese Sardine Oil. 

Herring Oil. 


Before Ex* 

After Ex- 

Before Ex- 

After Ex- 


posure to 

posure to 

posure to 

posure to 


direct 

direct 

direct 

direct 


Sunlight. 

Sunlight. 

Sunlight. 

Sunlight. 

Colour. 

Brownish 

Pale 

Reddish 

| 

Pale 


yellow 

yellow 

yellow 

yellow 

Odour . ... 

Fishy 

Distinctly 

Fishy 

Distinctly 

Consistence. 

changed 

Very 

changed 

Very 

Specific gravity 15° C. 

0-9359 

viscous 

0-9672 

0-9243 

viscous 

0-9446 

Acid value. 

10-02 

11-08 

2-58 

2-61 

Saponification value . 

190-31 

215-65 

183-97 

196-38 

Iodine value (Wijs) . 

176-78 

134-89 

118-62 

96-39 

Refractive index 20° C. . 

1-4804 

1-4838 

1-4757 

1-4772 

Ether - insoluble bromide, per 
cent. 

43-40 

24-46 

21-20 

10-71 

Oxidised aoid .... 

0-27 

8-63 

0-92 

5-62 


Fahrion 2 is of opinion that he has proved the presence of an 
unsaturated acid, C lg H 30 O 2 —jecoric acid—(cp. Vol. 1. p. 209), and 
infers the presence of an unsaturated acid of the composition C 17 H s2 O a 
—asellic acid—from a dihydroxylated acid (dihydroxyasellic acid) 
obtained on oxidising the fatty acids of sardine oil. In the light of 
Ljubarsky’s statement (Vol. I. p. 227, “ Dihydroxypalmitic Acid ”) 
that dihydroxystearic acid forms with dihydroxypalmitic acid a 
“ eutectic ” compound, the existence of dihydroxyasellic and hence 
of asellic acid itself must be doubted. Heyerdahl claimed to have 
1 discovered two unsaturated acids in cod liver oil, viz. jecoleic and 
therapic acids (Vol. I. p. 194 and p. 210). Bull assumes amongst the 
liquid fatty acids of cod liver oil the presenco of an acid of the com- 

1 Joum. Coll. Kng . Tokyo hip. Univ ., 1908, iv. 193. 

2 Joum. Soc. Chem. lnd. ti 1893, 935. 
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position Cgg H^Oj, belonging to the series The existence 

of all the last-mentioned acids is so far hypothetical. An investigation 
of this subject was therefore a desideratum. 

Tsujimoto doubts the occurrence of jecoric acid in herring oil, and 
has further shown that no evidence could be obtained of the presence 
of the two highly unsaturated acids of the formulae and 

stated by Bull to occur in herring oil. The existence of 
Bull’s 1 gadoleic acid, C a0 H 38 O 2 (Vol. I. p. 194), also stands in need of 
confirmation. 

The “ Bromide test,” described Vol. I. p. 475, can bo used as a 
qualitative test for the detection of fish, liver, and blubber oils by 
filtering off the ether-insoluble brominated glycerides and subjecting 
them to the melting-point test. By proceeding as described in Vol. I. 
p. 570, the test can be made a quantitative one. 

Halphen 2 recommends as a qualitative test for the presence of 
marine animal oils, a reagent consisting of 28 volumes of glacial acetic 
acid, 4 volumes of nitrobenzene, and 1 volume of bromine, which 
differs from that employed in the bromide test merely by the presence of 
nitrobenzene. Evidently Halphen’s method does not admit of a 
differentiation of marine animal oils from vegetable drying oils. The 
same stricture holds good for the further suggestion made by Halphen , 
viz. to differentiate the ether-insoluble bromides obtained from linseed 
oil, from those yielded by marine animal oils, by their behaviour with 
boiling carbon tetrachloride. Experiments made in the author’s 
laboratory proved that the ether-insoluble bromide from linseed oil 
does dissolve in hot carbon tetrachloride, and gives a somewhat crystal¬ 
line precipitate on cooling, whereas the ether-insoluble bromide from 
marine animal oils does not dissolve completely and gives a gelatinous 
precipitate on cooling. It would, however, be impossible to differentiate 
thus linseed oil from marine animal oils; it is still more hopeless to 
detect thus marine animal oils in linseed oil. The different behaviour 
in the melting-point test of the ether-insoluble bromides of the mixed 
fatty acids is so characteristic that Halphen’s solubility test is super¬ 
fluous. 


a. Fish Oils 

The fish oils are obtained from all parts of common fish—such as 
the herring, sardine, salmon, sprat, etc.—by boiling with water. The 
livers of these fish contain, as a rule, very little oil, whereas the bodies 
of the liver-oil-yielding fish, notably cod fish, yield so little oil, that it 
is not prepared commercially. Cod fish only contains 1'8 per cent, 
and ling fish 2-2 per cent of oil. 3 

It should be noted that the industry of fish oils has undergone a 
very important change during the last decade, in consequence of the 

1 Berichte, 1900, 3574. 2 Journ, Pham. Chim 1894, 359, 391. 

3 Gresboff, Chem. Zeit ., 1906, 856. 
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replacement of fishermen’s sailing boats by steam trawlers and more 
recently by motor boats. Whereas in former times fishing boats 
would remain out at sea for about a week or two, the fish are at present 
brought to shore (i.e. into the rendering establishment) almost within ^ 
one day. 1 Thus deterioration due to the oil having remained for some 
time in contact with highly putrescible matter has been obviated to a 
large extent. The very dark colour and rank odour which used to 
characterise fish oils has therefore given place to a somewhat paler 
colour and a much less unpleasant, though still strongly pronounced, 
fishy smell. Oils so obtainod lend themselves readily to refining 
operations; it may, however, be mentioned that special processes 
applied by the author on a large scale to oils of rank odour have brought 
even these oils within the reach of industrial application. 

In consequence of these improvements, and the erection of estab¬ 
lishments in which rendering is conducted on such a large scale that the 
separation of livers from the bodies of oil-yielding fish is performed 
more carefully, commercial fish oils are now comparatively free from 
liver oils, which were so prevalent in the fish oils of former years. 

The analytical numbers published by earlier observers frequently 
referred to a mixture of fish and liver oils, a fact which explains the 
large amount of unsaponifiable matter stated to occur in fish oils. 
These unsaponifiable matters were due to the presence of liver oils, 
as also of liquid and solid waxes, which were intermixed with the fish 
oils. Hence those numbers which appeared to the author unreliable 
have been omitted from the following pages. 

Many attempts have been made to deprive the fish oils of their 
peculiar fishy taste, and to bring them within the range of edible oils. 2 
All these endeavours have failed hitherto, but the tempting nature of 
the problem is still attracting the attention of inventors. A. de 
Hemptinne patented a process 3 for treating fish oils with ozone, with 
a view to removing their peculiar taste. I can state from my own 
experience with samples treated by this process, that it does not appear 
unpromising, but hithorto oils so treated have not appeared on the 
market. Wdflirtg 4 as also van der Heyden 5 suggest to deodorise 
fish oils by extraction with alcohol, followed by filtration over char, 
fuller’s-earth. 

Less deserving of attention are the processes aiming at the treatment 
of fish oils or their fatty acids with concentrated sulphuric acid, 6 or 
with sulphuric acid and sodium nitrate. 7 E. Bohn 8 claims to deo¬ 
dorise fish oils by heating them in vacuo to a temperature of 350° to 
400° C. E. Petersen and H. Holstein 9 treat with superheated steam 

1 (Petrol) Motor boats in sardine fishing. 

2 Cp. Lewkowitsch, “Problems in the Fat Industry,” Journ. Soc. Chan. Ind ., 1903, 

592.,, Cp. also Vol. III., “Edible Oils.” 

8 English patent 12,525, 1905 ; German patent 169,410. 

4 French patent 394,456. 6 French patent 394,530. 

6 Sandberg, German patent 162,638; French patent 329,256 ; English patent 

2202 1903. 

7 Potolowsky, United States patent 823,361. 8 English patent 7901, 1906. 

9 German patent 202,576, 1908 ; Norwegian patent 18,305, 1907. 
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and char and chalk. Bottaro 1 . states that odourless fish oil fatty acids 
are obtained by saponification with lime and by decomposing the lime 
soap with sulphurous acid. 2 

Tsujimoto 3 attributes the fishy odour of rdarine animal oils to the 
presence of the glyceride of clupanodonic acid, and states that in order 
to deodorise the oils this glyceride must be either removed, or its 
constitution altered. It should be noted that on hydrogenating fish 
oils by means of a catalyst the characteristic fishy odour disappears. 

Panzer 4 has shown that the flesh of fish which has been packed in 
ice contains a considerable amount of indol, and ascribes to this its 
peculiar smell. Attempts have been made to deodorise fish oils by 
means of the action of dilute sulphuric acid and 0-2-0-5 per cent of 
zinc dust. For the detection of fish oils in animal or vegetable oils 
the bromide test (Vol. I. p. 475) should be applied to the liquid fatty 
acids prepared by the lead-salt-ether method (see Vol. I. p. 545), great 
care being taken to avoid oxidation during their isolation. The 
melting point of the bromide shows at once if any fish oil is present. 
If the bromide does not melt it should be extracted with boiling benzene, 
when the hexabromide will pass into solution leaving the pure octo- 
bromide undissolved. The saturated fatty acids should be examined 
for erucic acid by hydrogenating and subsequently isolating behenic 
acid (see Vol. I. p. 555). 

The chief centres of the fish oil industry are the northern ports 
of the cast and west coasts of Great Britain, Gloucester on the east 
coast and San Francisco on the west coast of the United States, and 
the east and west coasts of Canada. Japan is at present making great 
efforts to place its fish oil industry on a proper commercial basis. 
Smaller quantities of oils are furnished by the sardine packing works, 
in which sardine oil is prepared as a by-product, and by some minor 
installations, such as an establishment in Alt-Pillau (East Prussia), 
where miscellaneous fish caught in the Baltic are worked up by macera¬ 
tion between rollers, drying of the comminuted mass, arid extraction 
with “ benzine.” 

If fish oils are allowed to stand for some time, especially at low 
temperatures, larger or smaller quantities of “ stearine ” separate. 
This “ stearine ” ( “ fish stearine ”) is collected separately (cp. Vol. III. 
Chap. XVI.). 

1 English patent 23,534, 1906; German patent 230,123. Cp. also E. Marks, 
English patent 17,430, 1912 ; C. Welfling, French patent 394,456 ; G. van der Heyden, 
French patent 394,530. 

2 Cp. also Hofman, Belgian patent 260,360 ; Oelwerk, Berlin G.ni.b.H. ; Italian 
patent 409/133/132,238. 

3 Journ. Coll. Eng Tokyo Imp. Unir., 1908, 177. 

4 Chem. Zeit., 1909, 1016. 
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MENHADEN OIL 

French— H-uile de menhaden ; Huile d’Alose. German— Menhadenol. 

Italian— Olio di menhaden. 

For table of characteristics see p. 414. 

Menhaden oil is an American fish oil, and, like other fish oils, is 
prepared from the body of fish, especially from that of the menhaden, 
Alosa menhaden , Cuv. (Brevoortia tyrannus), a fish somewhat larger 
than a herring. From about May until November this fish appears in 
enormous quantities off the Atlantic coast (especially off New Jersey), 
so that as much as 400,000 tons are caught in one season. A century 
ago it was part of the duties of the farmer along the Atlantic coast to 
devote some weeks in each year to catching menhaden fish for use as 
a fertiliser. 

The fish are delivered from the steamers, by means of elevators, 
on to automatic conveyors, from which they are passed over automatic 
scales into large boiling pans. These are provided with false bottoms, 
below which open steam coils are fixed. On boiling the contents of the 
pan the fish are disintegrated and the oil separates easily from the flesh. 
After turning off the steam and allowing the mass to rest, the oil rises 
to the top and can be skimmed off by means of swivel skimmers. 1 

During the last few years boiling vessels have been introduced which 
permit of continuous working, the fish being passed on conveyors 
through the boilers, 2 whilst open steam acts on the fish. The time 
required for the fish to pass through the boiler, lasts from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. The whole mass is then transported by screw' con¬ 
veyors into settling tanks, where the oil separates by gravitation. In 
either process the “ fish scrap ” falls to the bottom of the vessels, and 
is then pressed in hydraulic presses, similar to those used in the working 
up of “ tankage ” (see Vol. III. Chap. XVI.), when a further quantity 
of oil—inferior in colour—is obtained. In some works such pressed 
cake—termed “ chum ”—is boiled out with hot water and pressed 
once more ; but this process is not carried out in large works, as it is 
not remunerative, the fish only containing from 1 to 16 per cent of oil 
(cp. Vol. II. Chap. XIII.) The scrap is finally dried in continuous 
dryers, of which various types are in use (Anderson dryer, Cummer 
dryer, vacuum dryers), and is sold as a valuable manure. 3 In fact the 
" scrap ” was formerly considered as the main product, and it is owing 
to the demand for scrap that the fish oil industry has assumed such large 
dimensions. 

*. Cp. French patent 416,558. Lange, Pujol ami Delpot). 

2 Cp. English patent 25,425, 1901, F. V, Speltie, ami Herman patent 151,553, F. V. 
Speltie ; cp. also French patent 338,472. “ Precede et appareil pour la fabrication continue 
d’huile de poisson et de guauo," H. J. A. Pompe van Meerdeervorte ; German patent 
135,566, Ch. Wacker ; English patents 24,604,1901 ; 18,743, 1902, E. R. Edson (in the 
name of Haddon). German patents 139,969; 141,595, 149,613, E. R. Edson. German 
patent 168,132, P. Hagen. English patent 25,882, 1906, Pearson. 

3 Cp. C. Kippenberger, Zeitschr. /. angew. chm., 1913, 154. Cp. also V. Cambon, 
Portuguese patent 7801, 1911. 
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With the extension of the industry, pew uses have been found for 
the oil itself, which ranks equal in value to the scrap, but fetches a 
much higher price when the price of linseed oil is high . 1 

In order to show the extent of the menhaden fish oil industry the 
following table, published by the United States Fish Commission of 
Washington, is given 





Number of 

Oil Produced. 

Fish Scrap 
Piodueed. 

Value of 
Total Pro¬ 
duction. 

State 

Year 

No. ot 

Kish worked 








Works. 

lip, in 
Thousands. 


Value 








Gallons. 

m 

Tons. 

Dollais. 

Dollars. 






Dollars. 




Connecticut \ 

New York / ’ 

1012 

8 

317,405,700 

3,013,500 

838,210 

28,374 

484,303 

1,322,619 

New Jersey ( 
Delaware / 

1012 

7 

148,517,400 

957,337 

247,831 

12,700 

252,339 

500,170 

Virginia 

1012 

20 

511,001,050 

1.907,083 

420,948 

40,255 

1,208,321 

1,685,269 

North Cftiolma\ 
Florida / 

1912 

13 

S4,S59,6O0 

173,283 

38,995 

7,125 

193,202 

232,197 

Total . 


IS 

1001,813,750 

_ 

6,ffil,2n3 

1,551,990 

SS, 120 

_ 

2,138,165 

3,090,155 


The colour of menhaden oil varies according to the state of freshness 
in which the fish arrives, and with the duration of the boiling process. 
The longer the oil has been allowed to remain in contact with the 
putrescible mass and the longer the fish has been boiled, and lienee the 
longer the oil has been in contact with the gluey water, the darker is its 
colour. Therefore, the separation of the oil from the gluey water is 
carried out as rapidly as possible. Fresh fish yield a light coloured oil; 
the oil running from the “ scrap ” in the presses is the darkest in colour. 

In commerce the following three qualities are known :—“ Prime 
Crude,” “ Brown Strained,” and “ Light Strained Oil.” Frequently 
the oils are differentiated into four grades: A, B, C , and D. A being 
extra pale, B pale, C brown, and D dark brown oil. Since the menhaden 
oil industry extends now along the Atlantic coast even down-to Texas, 
the trade differentiates also between northern menhades oil and 
southern menhaden 2 oil. It is therefore desirable that in future the 
origin of an oil, the characteristic numbers of which are published, be 
described as fully as possible. The process of refining consists mainly 
in brightening the oil by filtering, etc. 

The light-coloured oils are allowed to rest some time in the cold 
whereby “ stearine ” separates; thus the “ winter oils ” are obtained. 
They are then bleached by filtering over fuller’s-earth, etc,; in this 
manner two grades are obtained, viz. “ bleached winter white ” and 
“ bleached winter ” oils. 

Menhaden oil consists almost entirely of glycerides, as is shown 

1 Cp. J. Turrentine, Jnurn. hid. Eng. Chem., 1913, 378. 

3 Southern Menhaden oil, “A " quality, is very pale but contains more “stearine” 
than the northern oil; as the trade term runs, it is more “ tender” and congeals readily 
»t low temperatures. 
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by its sapopification value, the proportion of glycerol it yields on 
saponification, and the small amount of “ unsaponifiable matter.” 
the chemical composition of the unsaturated glycerides is not known 
yet. Bull states that he isolated from a specimen of menhaden oil 

, P er C0nt of a ac 'd, having the neutralisation value 197-0 and 
absorbing 312-5 per cent of iodine. 

’As clupanodonic acid absorbs theoretically 367-7 per cent of iodine, 
the acid isolated by Bull must have contained considerable quantities 
of clupanodonic acid. 

Two specimens of hardened marine animal oils examined by Grimme 1 
had a tallowy consistence, and gave the following characteristics 


Specific gravity at 15° C. 
Melting point, 0 C. 
Solidifying point . 
Refractive index at 40° ('. 
Acid value 
Saponification value 
Iodine value (Wijs) 



0-0271 

0-9256 


47-2 

38-5 


34-11 

31-5 


1-4329 

1-4575 


1-04 

• 1-00 


189-3 

188-8 


23-24 

58-34 


Grimme states that tho colour reactions of hardened fish oils do not 
correspond with those of the raw oils. He also gives a table of colour 
reactions of hardened seal, whale, liver and fish oils, without, however, 
indicating to what extent hydrogenation has been carried out. 


The amount of unsaponifiable matter found by several observers 
is given in the following table :— 


UnsaponifiaUe Matter 


Colour of the Oil 

Per cent. 

Observer. 

Pale yellow . 

0-61 

Fahrion 

Red ... 

0’82 

Yellowish-red (Levantine) . 

1-43 

Thomson and Ballantyne 
Hull 

Brown. 

Extra palo .... 

1*00 

1*43 


The unsaponifiable matter consists chiefly of cholesterol, to the 
presence of which the slight optical activity of menhaden oil is due. 
A sample examined by Uverseege showed in a 200-mm. tube a deviation 
of - 1 °; the same sample gave in the Valenta test 80° C. 

Jean found in menhaden oil 0-02 per cent of iodine. 

1 Chan. Revue, 1913, 129. 


[Tabl~ 
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For the detection of menhaden oil in cod liver oil, A. Hoppenstedt r 
gives the following colour reaction5 c.c. of the oil are placed in a 
test-tube together with 5 c.c. of acetone. 1 c.c. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid is added and the tube shaken for one minute. The contents 
are then mixed with 5 c.c. of petroleum ether and allowed to separate. 
In the case of pure menhaden oil the lower layer assumes an intense 
bluish-green colour, whereas the cod liver oil gives a yellow to brown 
colour. In a mixture of equal parts of cod liver oil and menhaden oil 
the green colour predominates, but a mixture containing 20 per cent 
of menhaden oil can no longer be recognised as the green colour is 
masked by the brown colour of the cod liver oil. 

Akop 1 2 believes that menhaden oil can be detected in cod-liver oil 
by the acid, saponification, and iodine values, and specific gravity. 
He gives the following summary of some analyses of cod oils and 
menhaden oils:— 




Cod Oil?'. 


Menhaden Oils. 


Mini- 1 
mum. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Average. | 

Brow n 
Oils. 

Mini- I 
mum. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Average, 

Specific gravity . 

0-922 , 

0 9279 

0*9245 

0-9235- 
0 9255 . 

0-928 , 

0-9349 

0-929- 

0-931 

Acid value . 

11-9 : 

39 4 

24 8 


3-53 

11-74 

5-8 

Saponification value . 
Iodine value (Hubl) . 

180 ! 

195 

184-190 


189-6 

198 

190-195 

132 : 

I 160 

135-145 


145 

170 ! 

150-160 


Menhaden oil is frequently adulterated with mineral and rosin oils. 

Its principal use is in the currying trade, and in the manufacture 
of sod oil. The oil is also employed in soap-making, for the tempering 
of steel, and for adulterating Newfoundland cod liver oil and paint oils, 3 
and also in the manufacture of linoleum. It is also used for a rubber* 
substitute and for making waterproofing solutions. 4 The oil used for 
paint-making should be a “ winter oil ” containing very little solid 
glycerides and also the least possible amount of free fatty acids. • Cobalt 
tungate is stated by Lusskin 5 to yield the best results when used as a 
dryer. When linseed oil is high in price, menhaden is used to a con¬ 
siderable extent as a substitute for linseed to the detriment of the 
quality of the products. 

1 Journ. Amer. Leather Chem. Assoc., December 1910. 

2 Ibid., 1910, 204. 

3 E. W. Mann, Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1903, 1357, describes a menhaden oil con¬ 
taining 6'73 per cent of unsaponifiable matter, and having the Reichert value 2 '2 and 
the iodine value 145*8. These abnormal numbers have not been embodied in the 
tables. 

4 English patent 26,789, 1910. 

9 Eighth Int. Cong. Appl. Chem., 1912, sect. v. e (12), 156. 
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JAPANESE SARDINE OIL, JAPANESE FISH OIL 

French —Huile de sardine du JapoR. German —Japanisches Fischol. 

Italian—Olio di sardine del Giappone. 

For table of characteristics see p. 417. 

Japanese sardine oil is obtained from Clupanodon melanosticta, 
T. and S. (Japanese : ma-iimshi), a fish belonging to the Clupeulce. 
The fish is chopped and boiled with water, the oil then separates on 
the top. When there is a scarcity of labour—as happens during the 
fishing seasons—the fish is allowed to rot in heaps ; the greater part 
of tho oil then flows out and the remainder is subsequently recovered 
by pressure. The oil obtained by the first process is l.mpid and can 
be easily refined, whereas the oil from the second process has a very 
dark colour and a nauseous taste. The crude oil contains about 30 
per cent of “ stearine.” 1 It is refined in Yesso and Yokohama by 
heating to 50°-60° ('. for an hour, and then running it off into woodeh 
vessels, where it separates into three layers. The upper layer is liquid 
and clear, the middle layer consists of solid fat, 1 and the lowest layer of 
water intermixed with albuminous substances and “ scrap.” 

Owing to the extension of railway facilities the fish is now largely 
sold for food. 

By far tho greater part of sardine oil produced in Japan is exported 
to Europe. In 1905, 14,130 tons (2,379,207 kin, valued at 125,260 yen) 
were shipped abroad. The remainder is used at homo for tanning 
leather, preparing paints, etc. 

As the commercial Japanese sardine oils sold hitherto were more 
or less mixed with other fish oils, the numbers placed against “ Com- 
, mercial Oils ” in the table of characteristics, p. 417, refer to oils the 
genuineness of which cannot lie vouched for. The same strictures 
apply to the numbers given in the following table, due to Fahrion :— 



I 

II 

111 

IV 

V. 

VI 

vir 

VIII. 


Iodine 

Value. 

And 

Value. 

In¬ 
sol u bit 
Acids 
-}• LTn- 
sapoin- 
lUblo 

Oxidised 
Acids 
Per cent 

Un- 
saponi- 
fiable 
Per cent. 

Fal-V 
Acids 
freed from 
Oxidised 
Acids 

Pn cent 

Molecular 
Weight ot 
VI. 

Neutralisa¬ 
tion Value 
of the Fatty 
Acids freed 
from Oxi¬ 
dised Acid8.2 

Tapanese fish oil, pale . 

164 0 

10 S 

95 52 

1 10 

0 52 

93 S4 

282 8 

185*8 

„ brown 

157 6 

34-2 

9(1-65 

0 75 

0 67 

95 16 

281-7 

189*1 

„ pale 

135 7 

12 3 

97-01 

0 41 

0-82 

95-81 

295 7 

181-4 

„ reddish-brown 

ids 

34-5 

90-82 

0 02 

0 80 

95-34 

290 6 

' 180-6 

„ yellow . 

100-1 

28 2 

90 51 

0-49 

0 79 

95 23 

290 2 

183-8 


1 This .solid fat, brought into commerce under the name “ refined fish tallmv,” is 
cliicliy used as a di-gras .substitute for currying leather (Journ. Soc. Chem. Iml, 
1894, 894) Cp. also Vol. III. Chap. XVI, 

2 This number is termed by Fahrion ‘'Inner saponification value.” 
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The following notes also refer to “ Commercial Oil ” 

A sample of Japanese fish oil examined in the author’s laboratory 
by Walker and Warburlon 1 yielded 21-22 per cent of other-insoluble 
brominated glycerides ; the mixed fatty acids gave 23-23-3 per cent of 
an ether-insoluble bromide which became black at 200° C., without 
melting. Another sample of Japanese fish oil containing some liver 
oil, and deodorised on a large scale by a special process, yielded, in 
the bromide test, 49-53-3 per cent of brominated glycerides ; its mixed 
fatty acids gave 38-39-3 per cent of a brominated product which turned 
black at 200° C., without, molting. 

Bvll states that lie has isolated from a number of Japanese fish oils 
5-75-26-4 per cent of liquid fatty acids, absorbing 292-8-358-3 per cent 
of iodine. 

Three specimens of undoubtedly pure Japanese sardine oils, free 
from other fish oils, were examined by M. Tmjimoto? The character¬ 
istics obtained by him are recorded in the table, p. 417. On brominating 
the mixed fatty acids 47-09, 44-21, and 41-88 per cent; respectively of 
clupanodonic octohromide were obtained. Since 100 parts of the oef o- 
bromide correspond to 30-16 parts of clupanodonic acid, the mixed 
fatty acids of Japanese sardine oil contain 13-34-14-20 per cent of 
dupanodonic acid. 

Clupanodonic acid and other acids of the, senes C„H 2 „_ 8 0 2 can be 
partially removed by distilling the fatty acids m a current of super¬ 
heated steam or under reduced pressure, as these acids do not distil so 
readily as the less unsat mated acids 1 * 3 

Japanese fish oil must not be confounded with Japanese cod liver 
oil. Japanese fish oil is used in Europe in the leather industries, and 
for making soft soap. 


SARDINE OIL 

French Hnib de sardine. Herman- Sardiwuiil. 

Italian —Olio ih sardine. 

This oil is obtained from C/v/im .s animus, L., in the preparation 
of tinned sardines. The heads of the sardines are cut oil, and the oil 
is expressed from the “ scrap." Large quantities of this oil are prepared 
on the Spanish and French coasts. The oil recovered on the Spanish 
coast lias been exported clnelly to (lermany, ostensibly to be used in 
the manufacture of varnishes (see below). 

Some characteristics of sardine oils, due to Fahrinn, are given in 
the following table : - 

1 Annh/Sl, 1902, 237. » 

" Juinn. Coll Eny. Tokyo Imp. Umr 190(5, vol. iv. p. 1, 

3 Tsujimoto, Chon. Revue, HUU, 8. 
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I. 

ir. 

III. 

IV 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

• 

Iodine 

Value. 

Acid 

Value. 

In¬ 

soluble 

Acids 

-f-Un- 

sapom- 

liablo. 

Oxidibtid 
Acids. 
Per cent 

Un- 
saponi¬ 
fiable 
1’or ccnL 

Fatty 
Acids 
freed fioin 
Oxidised 
Acids 

Toi cent 

Molecular 
Wei-lit of 
VI. 

Neutralisa¬ 
tion Value 
of the Fatty 
Acids freed 
from Oxl- 
disedAcids.i 

Sardine oil, yellow 

19J 7 

19 2 

95 00 

0 01 

0 48 

94 51 

2S5-7 

185*2 

,, red . 

1(17 0 

21 7 

90 55 

1 S5 

1 01 

'•4 19 

297 7 

177*2 

„ reddish jellow 

100 9 

4 ft 

97 08 

0 94 

0 03 

95 51 

299 5 

179 5 


The solid fatty acids in a specimen of sardine oil examined by 
Fnhrion were at first stated to consist of palmitic and only ; afterwards 
he modified this statement by allowing a small quantity of stearic acid, 
palmitic, however, preponderating. The liquid fatty acids did not 
contain physetolcic acid (Chap. III.), nor could oleic, linolic, or either 
of the two linolcnic acids he detected. The imsaturated fatty acid was 
stated to be jecoric and, C' [8 1 r. l(| 0.,- (diom jrnir, liver; though sardine 
oil is not a liver oil), an isomeride of liuolenic acid, but differing from it 
essentially in that it does not Conform to ]lazum's rule (Chap. HI.). 
According to this rule it should yield, on oxidation with potassium 
permanganate m alkaline solution, a hevaliydroxy acid, whereas it is 
apparently broken down with the formation of carbonic and volatile 
fatty acids. Fnhrion considered this specimen of sardine oil to consist 
of 14-3 per cent of tnpalimtin, and of 85-7 per cent of tnjccorin. 

These results have been severely criticised by HW.w, 2 and stand 
greatly in need of confirmation. 

It has already been pointed, out above that Tsujimolo could not 
detect any jecoric acid in Japanese sardine oil, and it may therefore 
be taken that neither docs European sardine oil contain this acid. It 
seems most likely that also the European sardine oil contains clupano- 
donic acid This could lie readily proved by examining the behaviour 
of the broininated acids m the melting point test. 

Sardine oil is put to the same uses as Japanese sardine oil. The 
employment of the oil in the vainisli industry can only he looked upon 
as an experiment which, doubtless, has led to failure. 

The oil from 67'iperi loiii/tci'pit, described by Hooper, 3 has been pro- • 
posed as a substitute for whale oil in jute “ batching.” 


SALMON OIL 

French U ndc de aaumon. German— Lachwl. 

Italian --Olio di nalmone. 

This oil is obtained on a very large scale from the salmon ( Salmo 
salar, L.) as a by-product in the salmon-preserving industry of British 

1 Tins liuiiilKjro terineil Ly ... “ Inner iaponiticatnm value.” 

• Jourii. tine. Client, /ml., 1893, 937 
8 Ann. 1 try. Imlii/n Museum, I ml. tied., 1910/11, 0. 
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Columbia. The fish contains about 20 per cent of oil. The oil is pale 
golden yellow, has a mild smell, and a tolerably pleasant taste. 

The sample examined in the author’s laboratory by de Greijf 1 gave 
the numbers recorded in the following table of characteristics : — 


Physical awl Chemical Chamelensfics of Salmon Oil 


Specific (liavity 
at 15'5“ C 

Saponification 

Value 

Iodine Value 

I Reich, it-Mnssl 
Value. 

Refractive In ilex, 
Rutyro- 
ref tactometer. 





c 

“ Regico." 

0 92580 

182 8 

1G1 12 

0 55 

25 

40 

78 

69 5 


Pet i rnl 

Insoluble iiculs t UnsaiHHiiliublo . . . 95-112 

Iodine value of the liqiml fatly mills . . 11)7 t 

The oil is imported in large quantities into (Ins country, and is used 
in the leather and soap industries. 


IlERItlNG OIL 

French--//'wife de hareng. tlerman -Ilmuysd, llerwgdtan. 

Italian— Qlio <h aringhe. 

For table of characteristics see p. 122. 

This oil is obtained from the several species of herring, (Jlnpea 
harengns (North Sea), CJ. palhixi, (.!. and V. (Japan). Undoubtedly 
genuine samples of herring oil extracted from fish caught m Hokkaido, 
and prepared on a large scale m the same fashion as Japanese sardine 
oil (p. 416), were examined by Tstijimoh i.'- On standing, the Japanese 
herring oils deposited some “ stearinc.” 

The exports of herring oil from Norway are given in the following 
table :— 



HU 

Kmncn 

1007 

1,247 

2(5,700 

1908 

8,0<i3 

127,500 

100!) 

16.5U1 

208,100 

1010 

20,038 

501,000 


The bulk of the oil is exported to Germany, Austria-Hungary, Great 
1 Chem Revue, 1903, 223. 

- Tsujimoto, Journ. Coll. liny. Tokyo Imp. Univ. vol. iv. No. i M 1906. 
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Britain, France, Belgium, and Holland. The scrap is worked 'up for 
manure. 

The Japanese herring oils yielded on brmuinating per cent and 
6-54 per cent respectively of eliipnnodimie octohvomide (see above). 
The unsaponifiable matter in the samples examined by Bull varied 
from 1-3 to 10-7 per cent, and the acid values from 1-8 to 10-2, whereas 
the Japanese herring oils examined by Tsujimoto had the acid values 
2-02-10-42, and yielded from 0-87 to 1-1 per cent of unsaponifiable 
matter. 

Herring oil, like all other fish oils, is largely used in the leather 
industry. Procter and llnlnien 1 have ascertained the changes which 
fresh herring oil and “herring refuse ml " nndcigo on blowing with 
air for the number ol hours stated in the table, at about 100° C. 


Fresh Iknhifi Oil 


Blown 

.Specific Or.mty. 

Ucfi.ii live Tn<I<*\ j 

Iodine V.ilno 

0 J 

0 923 

1 1780 

115 0 

3 

0 923 

1 17 si 

115 0 

6 

0-923 

1*1781 

111-0 

9 

0-920 

1 1790 

135 0 

12 

0 927 

1-1795 

133 0 

15 

0 930 

1-1800 

1323) 

18 

0 932 

1 1805 

130 0 

! 


lltrrinrj lie fuse. Oil 


Blown 

Specific (liavity 

; Reload no hidev 

Iodine Value 

0 J 

0*923 

1 1781 

1JG 0 

3 

0-921 

1-1781 

113 0 

0 

0 924 

1 4785 

1 12 0 

9 

0 925 

1 -178G 

111 0 

12 

0 92<i 

1-1790 

138 0 

15 

(l ’927 

1-4795 

130-0 

18 

0-928 

1 1795 

132 0 


A. Liisskin 3 states that the drying pioperty of the oil, even after 
boiling with dryers, is inferior to that of menhaden oil. The following 
characteristics are. given for four Inuring nils :— 


Specific gravity at 15" <\ 
Acid value 
Iodine value . 

Colour . . . • 
Odour . . ■ • 


ILerrms Oil. 

Hen in" Oil. 

Hermit; Oil. 

No 2. 
Blown. 

Herring Oil. 

No. 2. 

No 1. 

No 2 

Winter-pressed. 

Refined. 

0 9240 

0-9210 

0 !W54 

0-920 1 

21 

41 9 

25 7 

39-4 

137 9 

13(5 1 

89 91 

136-1 

Very pale 

Dark brown 

Deep red 

i Extremely pale 

Cloocl 

Bad 

Alinobi none 

| Fair 


1 Joum Hoc. Chem. Inti., 1005, 1287. - Original ml. 

•* Highlit liUcninhunal Conge. Apfll. Cltew., 1912. xu. 155. 

















Oil. 

German. 

French. 


Oxidised 

Acids. 

Insoluble A< ids j 
-f-Unsaponifiable j 

— 


— - 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Bonito oil (1) . 




0-63 

! 

Bonito oil (2) . 




0 49 


Tunny fish oil . 




0 62 


Mackerel oil 
Stickleback 

Stichlnigstran 

Huile de trois-epines 

Olio 

0-62 

115 7H l 

Akajei oil. 
Anchovy . 

Anchovistran 

Huile d’anchois 

Olio 

Pilcher (Sardel) 

Sardellenol 

Hu lie de pilchard 

Olio 



i Mackerel pike . 




0-2(5 


| Saith oil, coal 
' fish, pollock 
Whiting . 

*' 

Weisslischol 

Huile de oyprin 

Olio 

94 0 

! 

| Sprat 

’ Sprottcnol 

Huile d'esprot, melet 

Olio 


951 | 

Sturgeon 

j (Sprottentrun 
i Stortran 

i harenguet 

Huile d’csturgeon 

grr 

Olio 



Hoi 4 . 

j Hoi . . . 

| Hoiol 

.. 

Huile do hoi 

1 



Eel oil 

Cramp fish 
| Sun fish 1 . 

Zitterrochenbl 
i Mondfiachol 

Huile de torpille 6 
Huile de mole de 

Olio* 

Olio 


i 

Carp . 

Karpfenol 

Mediterranee 
| Huile de carpe 

me 

Olio 




1 With regard to the liver oils see table facing p. 447 

2 Znta. f. Vnters, d. Xahnjs- u. Oennssm., 1906, xii. 341. 


4 Nonvegian name, mn 
St/imlulw, called “ hoe ” lj 
Analyst, 1904, 211 
test, 113 C. Refraction 
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DAB OIL 

French —II ink. </<; limtuide. 

'lliis oil is piepared on the north-east, coast of llousliiu (coasts of 
Aomori, Iwate, Miyagi) from a fish (Japanese name “ Karei ”) which is 
probably a species of Limaudu. flic oil is reddish yellow in colour 
and deposits stearin on standing m the t old. The billowing character¬ 
istics were determined : 


Oil-—. 


Specific gravity at 15° C. 

00210 

Saponification value 

. 185-32 

fodmo value (VVijs) . 

. UK 53 

Acid valuo 

0 S3 

Refractive index at 20° (’ . 

1 1718 

Fatty Acids — 

Melting point, 0 C. 

29 

Ether-insoluble brominated acids, per cent 

1 8 <>(> 

Oxidised acids, per cent , . . 

072 


From the percentage of insoluble bromides Txujtmolo 1 calculates 
the mixed fatty acids to contain 5 lit! per cent of < lupanodomc acid. 

Lesser known fish oils, see table opposite. 


ft. Liver Oils 

The liver oils contain notable amounts ot cholesterol and other 
unsapomliablc substances. These bodies must be looked upon as the 
chromogenetic substances producing the colour icactiults (especially 
when the oils are rancid) winch were formerly considered as character¬ 
istic. of liver oils. At present only the sulphuric acid colour test can 
be looked upon as having decisive impoituneu; the blue colouration 
which fresh liver oils in a solution of carbon bisulphide give with cone, 
sulphuric acid is very distinct; if the oils are rancid a purple, or oven 
dark brown, colouration takes the place of the blue. Experiments 
carried out in my laboratory on a number of liver oils obtained from 
different fish, as also experiments by Twhomiroie and Kaiser , 2 confirm 
that this colour test is it general reaction for liver oils. The observation 
made by the author (Chap. VII.), viz. that some blubber oils also give 
the blue colouration m the sulphuric acid test, was explained by assum¬ 
ing an admixture with liver oil. Thomson and Dunlop have, however, 
recently stated that a goal oil of undoubted purity, as also a genuine 
porpoise oil, showed the blue violet colouration with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

1 Journ. Coll. Eng. Tokyo Imp. (Jmv 1908, vol. iv. 177. 

- Chem. Zed. Hep., 1895, 810. 
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The intensity of the pliospho-molybdic acid test (Chap. VII.) is 
also characteristic, if the chlorofonnie solution of a liver oil, after 
shaking with the pliospho-molybdic acid reagent, be allowed to stand, 
there is formed a blue ring at the zone of contact of the two layers, 
no doubt due to the neutralising action of the bases in the oil. In this 
form the pliospho-molybdic test may serve to identify a liver oil. 
Rancid liter oils, however, do not give a distinct colour reaction. 
Whereas the sulphuric acid test, as a rule, indicates liver oil, the pliospho- 
molybdic acid test must not be looked upon as having the same import¬ 
ance for discriminative purposes. 


COD LIVER OIL 

French Unite <le fine de monte. German — Dorschkberol, Leberol} 
Italian -Olio di feyatu di meiiuzzo. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 133, 131. 

Genuine cod liver oil is obtained from the liver of the cod, Gndns 
morrhun (and of the dorsch, the young of G. vwrrliua, formerly con¬ 
sidered a separate species, Gadus cullnnas). 

The habitat of the cod is not yet known precisely, yet annually 
at certain times enormous shoals of cod frequent the coast, of the 
northern seas, chiefly the coasts of Norway, Scotland (Iceland), the 
east coasts of the United States and of Canada, the. coast of Newfound¬ 
land, as also the west coast of the United States and the coasts of Japan 
and Siberia. The best known and oldest fislung-grounds are those of 
Norway, where the fish makes its appearance at regular seasons. Thus 
in the Lofotes the cod appears in February, and the fishing season lasts 
from February till April. Then the cod makes its appeal mice at 
Finniarken in June, but heie the fish seem to arrive in a still immatuic 
condition, and hence do not yield as much oil as the fish caught, oil the 
Lofoten coast. Moreover, the cod frequenting the Fmmaiken coast is 
accompanied by other fish, whose livers natuialiy become mixed with 
those of the cod. Hence the Finniarken coil liver oil is not considered 
of the same high quality as the Lofoten oil. The chief object of the cod- 
fishing industry was, of eouise, to “cure” the fish after cleaning it, 
the livers being thrown away together with the most pntreseible parts 
of the fish, which did not permit of cuiing. No doubt the manufacture 
of cod liver oil was due to the accidental discovery that, from the heaped- 
up livers an oil exuded, which was found to possess medicinal properties. 
Since then the cod liveroil industry has assumed considerable dimensions, 
as may be gathered from the fact that in 1905, 41,907 hectolitres of 
medicinal oil (and 12,900 hectolitres of cod oil), and in 1900, 42,908 111, 
of steam cod liver oil, w r ere produced in Norway. 

The following table shows the variations in the production of cod 

1 The German term “ Kabeljanlebeiul” should not Le applied to cod live) oil, but 
should be reserved for haddock livei oil (see table facing p. 1-17). 
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liver oil in the Lofoten Islands during Hie last twenty-three years. 1 
1 lie numbers given for March and April include the production of the 
previous months : - 


Production of Medicinal Cod Lien Oil in the Lofoten Islands 


— 

- - 


— - - 

— 

Year 

January-Ffliruajy 

M.nch 

April 

KipuvalonL in 
Kurds 


Ilect 

fleet 

fleet. 


1886 

2990 

9,329 

10,000 

8,620 

1887 

758 

8,041 

9,500 

8,169 

1888 

3412 

15,057 

16,100 

13,879 

1889 

655 

7,933 

12,000 

11,120 

1890 

2261 

14,340 

16,700 

14,396 

1891 

420 

13,570 

19,600 

16,896 

6,828 

1892 

1970 

6,600 

7,920 

1898 

3178 

15,528 

18,550 

15,992 

1891 

1993 

8,160 

12,231 

10,544 

1895 

845 

10,700 

12,300 

10,604 

1896 

400 

6,210 

8,850 

7,629 

1897 

2136 

11,000 

18,260 

15,741 

1898 

600 

6,510 

11,254 

9,702 

1899 

1934 

11,299 

18,450 

15,906 

1900 

1301 

7,965 

10,752 

9,269 

1901 

1592 

12,051 

15,889 

13,697 

1902 

631 

7,768 

9,628 

8,300 

1908 


252 

611 

529 

1904 


833 

2,690 

2,319 

1905 

374 

6,183 

11,193 

9,909 

1906 

3232 

12,971 

16,952 

14,614 

1908 




51,000 

1909 




48,000 




1 



In Newfoundland and on the coast of Labrador the cured lish was 
also the main product, and the liver oil industry has only gradually 
assumed the proportions it. possesses to-day. The chief attention 
having been paid to the fish, the cod liver oil industry has lagged 
behind that of Norway as regards medicinal cod liver oil, although the 
nearness of the fishing-grounds to the rendering establishments per¬ 
mitted, at an early stage of the cod oil industry, the production of 
commercial cod od of a better quality than could be obtained m this 
country (see below). During the last few years the cod fish industry 
has assumed enormous dimensions on the Pacific coast, especially so 
of tho United .States, and bids fair to surpass in dimensions the great 
industry of the east coast of America. Up to a few’ years ago Sail 
Francisco was the greatest cod lisli centre of the Pacific coast, the fishing 
vessels, which exploited chiefly the fishing-grounds near the Shumagin 
Island on the south of Alaska, kinging their cargoes to San Francisco. 
Recently enormous rendering establishments have been erected at 
Anacortesin Puget Sound, and also at Vancouver. (In British Columbia 
hitherto little attention has been paid to the cod industry, as the chief 

1 RousfieUl, Chanist and brinjijif, 1907, 207. 
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interest was centred in the catch of salmon and halibut.) All estab¬ 
lishments in tho three curing stations named send out fishing flotillas 
to the south of Alaska. At present the manufacture of medicinal cod 
liver oil plays an unimportant part on the west coast of America, as the 
amount of detailed attention required in the production of the host 
qualities is still wanting. 

Latterly Japan has also entered the lists as a manufacturer of cod 
liver oil, both medicinal and commercial. The enormous fishing- 
grounds in the Okhotsk sea, where cod is most plentiful, have been 
leased to the Japanese, and a large production of both medicinal oil, 
as also commercial cod oil, may be expected in the near future. 

In order to illustrate by a few figures the extent uf the cod industry, 
and indirectly that of the cod liver oil industry, it may be stated that 
the marketed value of the cod products of Canada were estimated at 
3,308,750 dollars in 19)2. The exports from Newfoundland m 1912 
were 9,418,000 kilos, of fish. 

The fish is caught either by hook and line or in nets (cod traps). 
The latter method is extensively used where the fish can be driven into 
narrow fjords, as eg. in Norway. It is said that the fish caught in net 
is fatter, and yields therefore a larger liver and moie oil. than the fish 
caught by hook and line. The head of the fish is severed from the bodv, 
the fish split along the abdomen, and the liver thrown out by the 
operator by a rapid jerk. 

In the early years of the manufacture of cod liver oil the livers were 
heaped up in barrels and allowed to undergo a process of spontaneous 
putrefaction, whereby the liver cells burst and the oil exuded. The oil 
so obtained was contaminated with decomposition products of the liver, 
and therefore possessed a rank odour and nauseous taste, with winch 
even nowadays popular prejudice associates medicinal cud liver oil. 
With the increased facilities of intercourse between the cod-fishing 
stations and properly equipped rendering establishments, this exceed¬ 
ingly crude process of manufacture underwent considerable improve¬ 
ment*. The livers were then propcily sorted and washed as rapid! v as 
possible, so as to inhibit the spontaneous decay which sets m on exposure 
of the livers to the air. Moreover, the oil exuding from the livers was 
collected in fractions as it were, and thus graded, the oil running out at 
first, as the best, being kept separate from the oils obtained from the 
livers in a more advanced state of decomposition. 

Thus up to a few years ago the following three qualifies of cod liver 
oil, as obtained by the natural decay of the livers (m the Lofoten 
Islands), were known m commerce: (I) pale cod liver oil, (2) light 
brown oil, (3) brown oil. 

Pale cod liver oil 1 and light brown oil aie used in pharmacy. The 
former is the first product, the light brown oil forming the second 
product, after the disintegration of the livers has proceeded further. 

The brown oil was that obtained from the livers which had reached 
a very advanced state of decay, and had actually become putrid. This 

1 Tho pale yellow colour is due, according to P. Moeller, to a pigment (lipijclirome) 
which is destroyed by the action of bright light (“sun-bleached oils 
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oil was recovered by boiling t.Iie putrid livers with water, skimming off 
the oil, and finally pressing the scrap (see below). 

Even the following four qualities of cod liver oil, which were differ¬ 
entiated by P. Moeller} viz. (1) raw tjialidnal, (2) pale oil, (.'5) light 
brown oil, (4) biown oil, are no longer recognised in the trade.' Besides, 
so little was obtained of the raw medicinal oil, that it did not pay to 
Collect it separately. 

liming latter years the manufacturing processes of cod liver oil, 
especially those of medicinal oil, have undergone a complete change, 
chiefly in consequence of the erection of properly equipped establish¬ 
ments in the Bo foies by Knelish pharmacists The demand for pure 
medicinal cod liver oil had already foiced some pharmacists in this 
country to prepare the medicinal oil themselves, by heating absolutely 
fresh livers, taken from fish brought to shore alive, in jacketed vessels 
heated by hot, water or by steam. Under the action of the high tem¬ 
perature the cell membranes burst, and the oil exuded. The best 
medicinal oil-termed "steam liver oil’’- was thus obtained. This 
method was taken up by cod oil extractors m Hull, Aberdeen, Dundee, 
etc., and finally transfer!ed to the above-mentioned rendering estab¬ 
lishments in the Uofotes. The, best medicinal ml is manufactured there 
on the lines sketched for the mamifact me of " steam liver oil.’’ The 
livers arc vvmkcd up immediately altei being taken fiom the fish so as 
to avoid exposure to the air, it. having been found an invariable experi¬ 
ence that even exposure for a few hours was apt to cause deterioration 
in the quality of the oil. This process, taken as it were from the 
laboratory, was found too cumbersome and too slow, since the extraction 
of the oil from the livers required several hours. At present, in the 
best, equipped establishments in Norway, the fresh liveis are placed in 
tin-lined vessels, provided with open steam coils, almost immediately 
after they have been taken fimn the fish, washed, and sorted - all livers 
showing stains being discarded. Low piessuie steam is then blown into 
the livers, and the oil exudes almost immediately. 1 2 

The best, qualities of nude medicinal ml aie picparcd in this manner. 
Previously, the Norwegian medicinal oil was looked upon as the best 
brand in the market, no doubt owing to the fact that in former years 
the nearness of the fishing stations to the lendciing establishment and 
the careful sorting of the livers secured the. best, ml that could be pro¬ 
duced under the then ruling eiivinnstances. Although the conditions 
favouring the immediate working up of the livers also prevail in New¬ 
foundland, the, details of the manufacturing operations were formerly 
not carried out with sufficient cure to secure an equally good oil. Hence 
the Newfoundland oil was eonsideied as much inferior to the best 
Norwegian medicinal ml. At present, however, the most, modern 
methods of manufacture have been introduced also into Newfoundland. 
Since the Newfoundland manufacturers have adopted the packages 
used by the Norwegian makers and abandoned wood, which was always 

1 Moeller, Oil'/ I.irtr Oil amt Chcinisfrf/, London, 180.1, where complete details as 
to the old piofthsses of manufacturing coil liver oils m Norway are given. 

2 Michaelis and Pechstein, Biochem. Zeds, 1913 (53), 320 
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apt, to impart an undesirable flavour to the oil, Newfoundland medicinal 
cod liver oil can no longer be considered as inferior to Norwegian oil. 
It is to be expected that the demand for oil of unobjectionable 
taste will entirely do away with antiquated methods, and that the 
manufacture of “ pale cod liver oil ” and “ light brown oil,” obtained 
from naturayy decayed livers, will die out completely. 

The medicinal oils in the market, prepared by the processes sketched 
above, are of such excellence that it would hardly appear necessary to 
have recourse to more elaborate details, such as the extraction of the 
oil in a vacuum pan, 1 2 or m a current of carbon dioxide. 

The crude medicinal cod liver oil is filtered to free it from liver 
tissue, and bleached by treatment with fuller’s earth, or by exposure, 
in closed glass vessels, to the action of sunlight. Medicinal oil so 
prepared deposits “ stearine ” at a low temperature, and such oil is 
termed “congealing oil.” Some Pharmacopoeias, such as the British 
Pharmacopoeia,"proscribe a “ non-congealing ” oil, i.e. an oil which will 
not set, at, the freezing point. Such medicinal oil is obtained by allowing 
the crude medicinal oil to cool down to below 0° and filtering it at a 
temperature of - 10° C. The “ stearme ” is sold as “ fish stearine " 
of best quality, for soap-making purposes. 

All unsound livers, and those which have been exposed for a shorter 
or longer time to the atmosphere, would then be worked up solely for 
“ brown oil.” This brown oil, if prepared exclusively from cod livers— 
the “ cod oil ” of commerce—is of course a genuine cod liver oil. 
Before steamers were introduced into th: cod-fishing industry off the 
coast of Great Britain, the fishing-boats remained sometimes for a week 
on the fishing-grounds, and the fish could not be brought to shore alive. 
The livers were collected, and thus they were landed in a more or less 
putrid state. The gases which collected in the barrels, in consequence 
of the high state of putrefaction, sometimes exerted so high a pressure 
that the ends of the barrels—as the author has witnessed himself were 
driven out. The fresher the state of the livers, the better the oil. Fin' 
this reason “ Newfoundland cod oil,” in consequence of the nearness of 
the fishing station to the rendering establishment, was the best class 
of commercial cod oil. Next to this came the “Norwegian cod oil,” 
which commanded a higher price than the English cod oil. The author 
proved on a large scale that the preference given to the Noi wegian fish 
oil was solely due to the greater freshness of the livers fiom which the oil 
was prepared. The English oil, having undergone oxidation, required 
a special process of purification in order to bring it into line with the 
Newfoundland quality. In consequence of the displacement of sailing 
craft by steamers, and more recently by motor boats, the livers are now 
brought to shore,'-’ even in this country, m a much fresher state than 
formerly ; hence the quality of cod oil manufactured in this country 
has greatly improved during the last low years. 

In the manufacture of cod oil, the livers are boiled out with water, 

1 Harrison, Wild, Rohli, English patent 29,683, 1904. 

2 Hence the patented appliances {.Johnson, English patent 20,728, 1902) for render¬ 
ing on board trawlers would appear superfluous at present. 
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and the oil which rises to the top is skimmed off. Tho scrap (“ foots ”) 
is pressed in hydraulic presses to yield a further quantity of oil which is 
of much inferior quality. The expressed “ scrap ” is then worked up 
into “ fish manure.” 

The crude cod oil, termed “ unracked ” cod ml, contains a consider¬ 
able quantity of “ stearine,” which separates out on cooling. This 
“ Stearine ” is recovered either by filtering, or by merely drawing it 
oh from the bottom of the tanks, m which the crude cod oil has been 
allowed to stand for some time, exposed to cold. The “ stearine ” so 
obtained is sold for soap-making purposes, as a lower kind of “ fish 
stearine ” than that obtained from good medicinal oil, or as “ fish 
tallow ” for currying. 

Tho commercial “ Coast cod oil ” is a liver oil obtained from other 
fish besides cod, such as hake (.1 Ieihicaus nih/ni'is), haddock (Mninccius 
uylcjinus), ling (Moira vulgaris), coal fish (Umlim meilangu.% fr.«arho)ia- 
nm, Virens), in fact any fish that is caught, in the nets of the trawlers 
m the open sea. The livers fimn these fish aie collected in barrels, and 
usually reach the works of tho cod oil extractor in a more or less putrid 
state, depending on the time that has elapsed since the fish has been 
caught. 

The following table, due to Thomson it ml lhutlop} shows the com¬ 
parative characteristics of oils prepared bv those investigators from 
fresh livers, for the authenticity of winch they vouch 



Specific 

Kiee 
Kdt I v 

S.ipoiu- 

l n- 


1 Untv i <>- 

Keiehert- 


(Jr.nil j 

Y< itls. ; 

lil .it loll 

suporii- 

. Value 

, idi.i 

■ to- 

Moisei 


at lo (' 

I'ei 

t rilf ' 

Value 

1 ii.ilile 


metei i 

1 

Value. 

Co<l (West Coast) . 

•1)248 : 

0 20 

IS 00 

i 

! i oo 

153 7 

75 7 

00 7 j 


Cod (unknown) 

•<>217 

0 19 1 

18 51 

i 1 02 ! 

150 5 

70-0 



Cod (Hast Coast) . 

9203 j 

1*20 1 

18 79 

1 I 04 ! 

107 3 

, 78 0 

09 0 

0-4 

Ling . 

<>240 1 

0 34 i 

18 72 

1 00 I 

151-8 

75-0 



Hake 

<>250 . 

1 05 

19 07 

1 38 ; 

154 0 

‘ 70 0 



Coal fish 

<>201 : 

0 27 

18 72 

I 14 

101-1 

' 77 0 

• • 


Whiting 

j)2l>0 

0 05 ! 

18 79 

1 00 

184 2 

HI-0 

72 0 


Haddock 

•9290 

2 37 ; 

18 72 

l 30 

180 4 

81 0 

72 0 


Skate 

9298 i 

0 33 ; 

IS 79 

J-08 1 

I9J 1 

82-5 , 

73-5 


Dogfish 

9179 , 

Trace 

10 97 

8-40 

120 4 

71 2 , 

02-5 


Porpoise (blubber) . 

j -9352 

0 10 

25 00 

0 li7 

88 3 

| 54 8 

40-3 

814 


The colour of pure medicinal oil is pale yellow or light yellow. The 
best qualities have only a slight fishy odour, and a not unpleasant taste. 
The lower qualities of cod liver oil, such as represented by cod oil, 
vary in colour from dark yellow down to almost black. The oil 
expressed from the " foots ” is generally of a black colour, and has a 
rank, fishy odour. 

According to the temperatme at which the oil is recovered it contains 
varying quantities of “ stearine.” On standing at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature the bulk of the “ stearine ” settles out. Coil liver oils freed 

1 A paper read befoie the Association of Public Analysts of Scotland, June-1905, 6. 

i 
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from “ stearine ” are known as non-congealing (non-freezing) or 
“ racked ” oils (ep. “ Uemargarinated Oils,” Chap. XV.). Therefore the 
solidifying points of commercial samples vary considerably. 

The chemical composition of the cod liver oil glyoe'rides appears 
to be very complicated. Since palmitic and stearic acids have been 
isolated, the occurrence of palmitin and stearin must be accepted as 
proven. The “ stearine ” separating from cod liver oil on cooling 
contains, however, but little true “ stearine,” i.c. glycerides of stearic 
and palmitic acids. Samples of cod liver oil stearine examined in my 
laboratory had iodme values ranging from 94 to 102. Heyerdahl 
(evidently in a less carefully prepared specimen) found 1131. On a 
large scale the author obtained from a cod oil having the iodine value 
170-6 a sottish “stearine” of the iodine value 110 7, whereas tli 
liquid portion had the iodme value 178-0. By pressing the “ stearine ” 
a hard cake was obtained of the melting point 37-8° 0., and of the 
iodine value 102-4. 

Small quantities of glycerides of the lower saturated fatty acids, 
such as the glycerides of acetic, butyric, valeric, and eapric acids, have 
been stated by various authors to occur, in cod liver oil. The volatile 
fatty acids are, however, secondary products due to the putrefaction 
of livers, which in the older processes of manufacture always occurred 
to some extent. The best medicinal liver oils prepared by steam are 
free from volatile acids (see below). 

The nature of the liquid fatty acids in cod liver oil is but imperfectly 
understood as yet; their high iodme value points to the presence of 
larger proportions of less saturated acids than those belonging to the 
oleic series. Fahnon} examining the liquid fatty acids from a cod 
liver oil, absorbing 175 b per cent of iodine, could not identify jeeonc 
acid with certainty. Fallrion assumes the presence of an acid, C J7 1I 32 0.„ 
termed “ asellic acid " (see Chap. 111.), lie could not detect physetoleic 
acid (iodme value - 100), stated by some writers to form the chief 
constituent of cod liver oil. Iliyndahl 2 concluded that the mixed 
fatty acids of cod liver oil, freed from its “ steal me,” contained, amongst 
other hitherto not identified acids, about, 4 per cent of palmitic acid, 
20 per cent of jecoleic acid (Chap. 111.), and 20 per cent of t her,a pie and 
(Chap. III.). The presence of jecoleic and is inferred from the existence 
of dihydroxyjecoleie acid (prepared by the oxidation of the mixed 
fatty acids with potassium permanganate), and that of therapic acid 
from the octobromide C 17 ll 2(i lir 8 0 2 obtained on brommatmg the liquid 
fatty acids. No oleic acid was found in cod liver oil ; the " stearine,” 
no doubt, contains some unknown unsat united acid or acids. In the 
fresh state cod liver oil is free from hydioxylated acids. 

An approximately accurate method for the resolution of the liquid 
cod liver oil fatty acids consists, according to Bull, 3 in the fractional 
separation of their alkali salts. Cod liver oil is saponified with double 
norumf anhydrous alcoholic potash, and the potassium salts obtained 

1 t fount <<(>(' ('hem. hid., 18915, 9)35. 

“ God Lire) ()d and Chemistry , p. lxxxix. 

3 Che in. Xed., 1899, 996. 
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on concentrating the solution are carefully pressed after cooling. The 
pressed cake is roerystallised from alcohol and pressed again, and 
the united mother liquors are concentrated, cooled, and pressed, theso 
operations being repeated until a solid potassium salt is no longer 
obtained. 'I he mother liquors are converted into the sodium salts by 
isolating the free fatty acids and neutralising them with anhydrous 
alcoholic soda. The sodium salts are purified in exactly the same 
manner as described for the potassium salts. The free fatty acids are 
recovered from the solid salts thus obtained, by dissolving the soaps in 
water in a current of steam, and gu^Wjlv allowing hydrochloric acid 
to run on to them, until the solutioS^festinctlv acid. From the 
alcoholic mother liquors the alcohol is fnnJJkely removed by distilling 
in vacuo. The residue is then thoroughly e^kusted with dry ether. 
Thus the sodium salts of the most imsatmated ai^s, as also cholesterol, 
are dissolved. The soaps are i(‘covered from the ethereal solution by 
washing with water. The ether-insoluble soaps are dissolved in absolute 
alcohol; by allowing to crystallise, a. small amount of a sodium salt 
may be recovered from the remaining alcoholic mother liquor. The 
alcohol is finally removed by evaporation and the fatty acids are 
liberated. Thus the following four groups of fatt y acids wero obtained :— 

A. Fatty aehls, the potassium salts of which crystallise from alcohol. 

II. Fatty acids, tire Sodium salts of winch crystallise from alcohol. 

('. Fatly acids, the sodium salts of which arc readily soluble in ether. 

lb The remaining fatly acids. 

From 1000 grins, of cod liver oil Bull obtained the following quan¬ 
tities ol acids .- - 


Fatty Acids 

Weight 

Ncuiiah-'fition 

Value 

Iodine Value. 

A. 

IJ31 gnu's. 

191-2 

67 -r> 

II. 

;>7f> ,, 

190 

m 6 

c. 

120 ,, 

167 

822 J 

1). 

69 „ 

169 

317 


For the conclusions which Bull draws fiom Ins experiments, and 
for the analytical methods lie. recommends (nil of which stand greatly 
in need of confirmation *), the reader must be referred to the original 
paper. 

On brominating cod liver oil, lldiner and Mitchell obtained 56-23 
per cent of brominated glycerides, to which they ascribed the hypothe¬ 
tical formula, (1.,H 6 (C 1S Ii., 9 < > 2 Ur 6 )((' m lh)<A,15r 6 )(C ]8 l I :j ,( ),,Br.,). Walker 
and Warhurlon, in the author’s laboratory, found only 33-7-35-3 per 
cent of brominated glycerides. From a commercial cod oil, Ilehner 


1 J a h bitch d. Chem. } 1900 (\.), 386* 
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and Mitchell obtained 35-5 per cent of brominated glycerides, Walker 
and Warhirtm 30-6-32-7 per cent. The mixed fatty aeids of a cod 
liver oil, elded to Hehner and Mitchell 18 per cent of a bromide con¬ 
taining t.-91 per cent- of bromine (theory requiring for a hexabromo 
compound 63-31 per cent- of bromine). Walker and Warburton, again, 
obtained from a genuine cod liver oil, which gave 33-7-35-3 per cent of 
brominated glycerides, 29-8-30-4 per cent of brominated fatty acids. 
The proportion of bromo compounds no doubt depends on the state of 
freshness of the sample under examination. This is indeed brought 
out by the results of some later analyses made by Bull and Johannesen , 1 
who obtained in ten commercial cod liver oils 27-08-34-92 per cent 
of ether-insoluble brominated acids. Tolman - also found the yield 
of insoluble bromides for a Norwegian cod liver oil 40-6 per cent, and 
for an American cod liver oil 34 per cent. 

The foregoing- notes would appear to show that, fatty acids of the 
series C n H 2 „_ 6 0 2 may be present in cod liver' oil. An acid or acids (if 
any) having this composition must, however, differ from linolenie acid, 
since the isolated bromo compounds of the fatty acids do not. melt, 
like linolenie hexabromide, at. about 175° 0., but remain apparently 
unchanged until a temperature of 200° 0. is reached, when they are 
converted into a black mass, without., however, melting to a clear liquid. 
The difference between the unsaturated acid (or arids) of cod liver oil 
and the unsaturated aeids of the vegetable drying oils is further ex¬ 
emplified by the fact that cod liver oil does not dry to a skin like the 
vegetable drying oils. 

The following table gives a comparison of the yield of insoluble 
bromides from fatty acids 




Solid Adds 

Insoluble Bromides. 



Tor u'lit 

Ter rent. 

Cod 


5-70 

40 6 

Cod 


15 55 

34 0 

Pollock . 


15 DD 

42 7 

Hake . 


13 58 

30-.! 

Ling • 

- 

14 42 

30-2 

Dogfish . 


18 52 

37-2 

Trout liver 


7 01 

35 1 

Seal 


9 90 

10 5 


From the latest researches of Tmijimoto we must conclude that 
acids of the formula (J„ff 2 „. 8 0 2 which yield octobromides on treating 
with bromine occur also in cod liver oil. Heyerdahl appears to have 
been the first to prove the presence -if an oetnbromide, but it should bo 
pointed out that the formula of the “ therapic acid ” differs from that 
of Tsujimoto’s clupanodonic acid, the occurrence of which has been 
proved so far in fish and whale oils. 

1 Chem, Zeit. 1909,74. The obsei vations were made Ijy Dr. Pickles in the Imperial 
Institute. 

a Journ. Ind. Eng. Chew 1909, 340. 
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Bull 1 examined the methylesters of cod liver oil fatty acids (cp. 
Chap. XII.), obtained by treating cod liver oil with sodium methylate. 
By subjecting the esters to fractional distillation in vacuo -at 10 mm. 
pressure, three main fractions were obtained, boiling at 186° C., 
200° C., and 224° C. respectively. In the following table the main 
results of this investigation are summarised :— 


Fraction boiline from 
101-5 to 165° C. 

180 „ 186° n. 

200 „ 200° C. 

223 ,. 225° C. 

239 „ 210’ C. 


Contains 
Myrisfcic acid 

Palmitic acid, pnlmitolcic acid 2 
Stearic acid, oleic acid 
Gadoleio acid 1 
Erucic acid J 


Although Bull distinctly mentions that acids occur in cod liver oil 
having very high iodine values, he appears to have overlooked those 
fatty acids which occur in considerable quantity in cod liver oil, 1 and 
yield highly brominated acids. Hence Bull's statement that Heyerdahl's 
jecoleic acid does not exist, and that the latter’s dihydroxyjecoleic 
acid is possibly a eutectic mixture of dihydroxystearic acid and di- 
hydroxygadoleic acid, must also be accepted with reserve. 

The occurrence of morrhuic and 0,11 ^NOj (differing from tyrosine 
, by II.,) in cod liver oil requires confirmation. 

On reducing cod liver oil with hydrogen in the presence of colloidal 
palladium in the cold, Baal and Both 5 obtained a solid fat softening 
at 43° 0. and liquefying at 45° 0. The iodine value of the reduced 
glyceride was 3, whereas the original oil absorbed 135-8 per cent of 
iodine (cp. Vol. I. Chap. I.). 

A characteristic constituent of cod liver oil is cholesterol. This 
is isolated by preparing the unsapomtiablo matter in tho usual manner 
and recrystallising it from alcohol, when the characteristic cholesterol 
crystals are deposited. Halkowski 11 gives as the average quantity of 
cholesterol obtainable from medicinal cod liver oils 0-3 per cent. The 
lfevo-rotation of the plane of polarised light exercised by cod liver oil 
is undoubtedly due to the presence of the cholesterol. Dunlop and 
Thomson found the specific rotatory power of several cod liver oils 
[a]j- -0-2ti°. 

The somewhat considerable amount of cholesterol, which was • 
found in the oils manufactured two or three decades ago, has led to 
the assumption that the slight optical activity which some high boiling 
mineral oils from petroleum exhibit- (see Vol. III. Chap. XV.), was due 
to the content of cholesterol in those fish and liver oils, which are 
assumed to be the mother substances of the natural petroleums. 7 

Besides cholesterol, the unsaponifiable matter of cod liver oil 

1 Berichte , 1906, 3570 

2 Bull did not name this acid ; I suggest for it the name “palmitoleic acid.” 

3 Cp. Vol. T. Chap III. 

4 Cp. Vol. I. p 195.' 

6 Berichte , 1908, 2283. 

0 Zeilschr. f. analyt, Chem. 26, 565. 

7 Seo Lewkowitsch, Jahrbuch d. Chem., 1907 (xvii.), 417. 
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contains “ lipochromes ” to which the colour reactions, which have 
formerly played so important a part in tho examination and identi¬ 
fication of cod liver oil (see below), arc due. Gautier and Mourgues 
state that they have isolated from the nnsaponifiable matter a substance 
similar to lecithin, inasmuch as it yielded phosphoric acid, glycerol, and 
a fatty acid, termed by them morrhuic acid (see above); it has been 
pointed out already that, the existence of this acid is very doubtful. 

The lecithins derived from fats contained in the animal organisms 
are characterised by the facility with which they are oxidised. In 
this respect they would seem to be analogous to the liver oils. It is 
worthy of note that these easily oxidised substances are synthesised 
in those organisms of the body which aie the centre of the greatest 
metabolic activity. 

In the older literature on this subject there are recorded many 
statements us to the occurrence of bases which were, of course, found 
in the nnsaponifiable matter. Undoubtedly most, of these bases are 
secondary products, due to the decomposition the livers underwent 
whilst the oil exuded from them spontaneously. Thus, Heyerdahl 
found in raw medicinal oil, i c. first, oil which exuded spontaneously 
from livers by natural decay, small quantities of ptomaines; and 
Gautier and Mourgues 1 befoie luni found organic bases in “ light 
brown ” cod liver oil to the extent of from 0-035 to 0-050 per cent,. 
They isolated the following bases . 

(a) Volatile: butylamine, isoamylamine, hexylaminc, dihvdro- 

lutidme, 

(b) Non-volatile: morrhuine C 19 11 27 N 3 , asellmc 

Recently Philip B. Hawk' 1 isolated from ‘'light- amber," “light 
brown,” and “dark brown” oils 0-106, 0-117, and 1-09 per cent, re¬ 
spectively of “ leuromames,” by the method of Gautier and Mourgues. 
By fractional distillation butylamine, amvlamine, liexylamine, and 
dihydrolutidmo were separated. In the non-volatile portion nior- 
.{huine was identified, but not the asellmc, described by Gautier and 
Mourgues. 

Heyerdahl has isolated trimethylamine by means of its platino- 
chloride. This base, however, like those mentioned above, must be 
considered as a product of decomposition of the cellular tissue of the 
livers. Biliary colouring matters, stated to occur by earlier observers, 
are absent. According to Salkowski the colouring principle in cod liver- 
oil belongs to the class of lipochromes. 

To most of these bases m turn have been ascribed the medicinal 
properties of cod liver oil, but there seems to be no doubt that all these 
bases are secondary products derived from the decayed cellular matter 
of the livers. The best- medicinal cod liver oils, i.e. those oils which 
have been prepared from fresh livers by steaming, do not contain 
these bases (which impart the nauseous taste to the oils obtained by 

1 Compt. rend., 1888 (107), 254 ; 626 ; 740. 

2 l‘ioceed. Amer. Physiol . Hoc., 1907-8, xxii. ; Amer. Journ. of Physiol., 1908 
(xxi.), No. 11. 
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the natural decay of livers). Even tie amount of lipociromes and 
other unknown substances, such as biliary colouring matters, the 
presence of which is indicated by the characteristic violet colour re¬ 
action of liver oils (see p. 441 below), has decreased considerably with 
the improvements in the production of this oil. „ leed, the author 
is of the opinion, derived from the examination of a very large number 
of medicinal oils of various origins, that the fainter is the blue colour 
reaction with concentrated sulphuric acid, the better is the taste of the 
oil, for the colour reaction is merely indicative of impurities which can 
be kept out of a properly manufactured article. It therefore follows 
that the statement, still oceimiug m the pharmaceutical literature, 
that a strong colour reaction indicates biliary substances (which were 
said to constitute the therapeutical effect of cod liver oil) is valueless. 
The same strictures apply to statements as to the occurrence of albu¬ 
minoid substances, some of which were credited with the power of 
combining chemically with iron, manganese, calcium, magnesium, 
and sodium. 

By some writers the tlirrajieulie mine, of end liver oil was ascribed 
to the small amount of iodine it contained (therefore cod liver oils are 
met with to which iodine or potassium iodide has been added 
fraudulently). The following amounts of iodine have been recorded :— 


1’ioporlinr of Inline in Cod TJrei 0/1 


Description of Oil. 

lodmo. 

01 ism vor 


Per cent. 


Pale . , 

0 020 

Andres 

Yellow . 

o*0:u 

Stanford 


O’OOKSS-0-00134 

L .... 

0*0002 

Heyerdahl 


In the opinion ot the author the medicinal effect, of cod liver oil, 
however, must rather be looked for in the facility with which it is 
hydrolysed or digested, and it cannot he doubted that this property 
is caused by the peculiar constitution of its unsaturated fatty acids. 
From the medicinal point of view, the best cod liver oil is that which 
has been prepared fiom fresh livers and kept protected from the action 
of light and air. 

, Possibly the therapeutical value lies in that this oil supplies those 
highly unsaturated acids (clupanodomc) which have boon shown to 
occur in the phosphatides of the heart muscles and the liver (Vol. I. 
p. 40), so that the explanation would be obvious, viz. that the weak 
organism, unable to produce for itself the unsaturated fatty acids, has 
them §upplied artificially by the liver oil. 

Heyerdahl has studied tho influence which the length of time during 
which the livers are heated has on the proportion of free fatty acids 
in the oil produced. lie found, contrary to expectation, that the 
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percentage of free fatty acids decreased slightly but perceptibly as the 
time of heating was increased (from 20 to 80 minutes) and the tempera¬ 
ture was allowed to rise (from 62° to 85° C.). This result may be 
ascribed to the volatilisation of free volatilo acids at the higher tem¬ 
perature, or to the fact that the first portions of the extracted oil were 
richer in fatty acids, or to both causes conjointly, or to the fact that 
enzymes causing hydrolysis (see “ Lard ”) were destroyed by heating. 
Experiments, in which measured volumes of air were driven through 
samples of oil heated in the water-bath, proved that the free fatty acids 
decreased up to a certain point, and then slowly rose to, or beyond, the 
original percentage. The proportions of free fatty acids never exccoded 
069 per cent, calculated as oleic acid. 

The oil obtained by passing steam directly into the livers is practi¬ 
cally devoid of volatilo fatty acids ; their occurrence in commercial oils 
must therefore be due to some secondary process. This statement has 
1 been corroborated by the examination of liver oils from other species of 
fish (Heyerdahl). 

In the examination of Medicinal Cod Liver Oil the organoleptic 
methods must be applied in the first instance. A good medicinal oil 
should be of pale colour, and should have a mild fishy taste, and possess 
only a slight fishy odour. The taste alone is aide to indicate whether 
the amount of free fatty acids is too high, and whether any decom¬ 
position products of the liver tissue have passed into the oil. 

The chemical tests which furnish the most important indications 
for the valuation of medicinal cod liver oil comprise the acid value, the 
iodine value, and the Reichert value ( Rekherl-Meml value). 

The proportion of free fatty adds should be as small as possible, No 
definite limit can be laid down, but a comparison with the numbers 
recorded in the following table will afford the necessary guidance 


Free Fully Acids in Cod Liter Oils, calculated as Oleic Acid 


Description of Oil 

Colour. 

Fipo Fatty 
Aculs. 

Observer. 



IVr cent. 


Raw medicinal oil 

Pale 

3-79 

Heyerdahl 

. 

Somewhat 

darker 

3'87 

Medicinal oil . 

Darkest 

3-!)8 

Thomson and 
Ballantyno 

Yellow 

0 '36 

Medicinal oils . 


0-31-0-60 

Parry and Sage 

,, ,, 


0*32-0*48 

Lewkowitsch 

»» »> • • * 


0-43-1-01 

Parry 


It may therefore suffice to state that the best steam rod liv^r oils 
contain from 0-3 to 1-5 per cent of free fatty acids (calculated to oleic 
acid), whereas medicinal oil prepared by older processes exceeds this 
number, and may reach as much as 3 or even more per cent. 
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The Reichert value should be low. Good medicinal oils show Reichert 
numbers lying below 0'5. A higher number, especially one exceeding 
1-0, would indicate that the livers employed for the extraction of I ho 
oil have not been perfectly fresh ; such oil would also botray its high 
amount of volatile acids by an inferior taste. 

The higher the iodine value, the less oxidation can have taken place, 
and if the medicinal properties be valued by the amount of unsaturated 
fatty acids, then, caieris paribus, the higher the iodine value the better 
the oil. It will be gathered from the table of characteristics that the 
author found (in a cod liver oil used for feeding calves) the high number 
198-1. The mean iodine value of a good medicinal non-congealing 
oil may be taken as 107. Since, however, the magnitude of the iodine 
value depends on the extent to which tho “ stearino ” has been removed, 
it would not bo permissible, without further examination, to declare 
samples having lower iodine values as adulterated. 

The amount of umaganifmble, matter should not, as a rule exceed 
1-5 per cent (cp. table below). Larger amounts would point (in the 
absence of mineral oils) to admixture with other liver oils such as shark 
liver oil, which contains notable proportions of spermaceti, or of liver 
oil from Medangus (sej liver oil, saith oil), which has been frequently 
substituted for cod liver oil. 

Inferior cod liver oils which have a higher proportion of unsnponi- 
fiable matter should be rejected as indicating badly prepared oil. 
Thus Japanese cod liver oil, which has not yet been prepared according 
to the best methods, contains amounts of unsaponifiable matter exceed¬ 
ing 2 per cent. 

A comparison of the amounts of unsaponifiable matter contained 
in best cod liver oils with those found in oils of low quality is afforded 
by the following table :— 


UnsiijioBtfiablc dialler m Cud, hirer this 


Description of Oil. 

Oolom 

Unsaponi- 
1 i.i bio 

Observer 



Tor cent 


Medicinal cod liver oil 

Reddish yellow 

0 54 

Fain ion 


Yellow 

l-O.S 


>» I, , 

Pale yellow 

1-44 


»> ii 

Yellow 

0-87 

Thomson and 




Ballanlyno 

Steam cod liver oil, medicinal . 

Palo yellow 

o-oi 

Fall non 1 

Almost colour- 

0-04 



loss 



” 

Pale yellow 
Pale yellow 

0-98 

0-6-1-08 

Lewkowitsch 

,, ,, of rank odour 

‘2-4-4-0 

Parry 

,, > ,, Japanese 2 


2-3-2 8 

Bull 


1 Jourv. Soc, ('hem. hid., 1893, 007. 

2 Mntin {Journ Sac. ('hem. lnd , 1903, 1357) records 7*18 per rent of unsaponifiable 
matter lor an oil ol the saponitieation value 180'7 (!) 
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The following table shows tie proportions of unsaponifiable matter 
found in some liver oils other than cod liver 


Liver Oils, 

Unsaponifiable. 

Observer. 



Per cent. 


Shark liver oil . 

Yellow, steamed 

5-27 

Fah non 

,, 

Red 

4*44 



\ cl low 

1-24 


,, 

Yellow l.sh-red 

0 93 


,, 

Japanese 

2'82 

Allen 

,, 

Ci ude 

8'70 


i 

Refined 

Pale yellow, l'loni ) 
Sci/um us boreal ik) 

0 70 

10 25 

17 80 

10 31 

Lewkuwitsch 


10 20 . 


Japanese shark 

14 1 21 5 

Hull 

Coal-fish liu-r oil, 


6 52 

Mann 

Tunny fish ,, ,, j 


1*0-1 8 

Pallium 

Ling ,, ,, i 


2 28 

Hull 

Haddock „ ,, 


ri 

Lewkowitsch 

Saith ,, ,, 

(coal-fish) 


1 8 

” 


Adulteration with mineral oils is readily ascertained by the deter¬ 
mination of the saponification value and of the unsaponifiable matter, 
and by the examination of the latter. Vegetable oils are best detected 
by the phytosteryl acetate test, as the iodine value obviously does 
not furnish decisive results, although it may give the first indications, 
if adulteration with oils having iodine values of less than 120 has 
taken place. 1 Confirmation of the presence of vegetable oils other 
than linseed oil - may also he obtained by the bromide test. In this 
connection it should be noted that cod liver oil substitutes arc now 
being sold consisting of a mixture of genuine cod liver oil and iodised 
sesame oil (Vol. ITT. Chap. XV. “ Jodipin ”). Such artificial cod liver 
oils will yield much less other-insoluble bromide than a genuine oil does. 

The detection of other liver oils m end liver oil constitutes, in the 
present state of our knowledge, a very difficult problem. The deter¬ 
mination of the unsaponifiable matter would appear to afford some 
guidanco as to adulteration with other liver oils. 

As a rule, other liver oils in commercial cod liver oil can be detected 
by the taste alone. Thus the ordinary pollock or coal-fish liver oil 
(eaith oil, sej liver oil) has so unpleasant a taste that it cannot bo 
admixed with cod liver oil without injuriously affecting the taste of 
the latter. But it should be noted that in the year 1903, when the 
prices of cod liver oil were exceptionally high, the liver oil of the pollock 
or coal-fish (salth oil) was actually prepared by the steam process, 

1 A c.nil hver oil substitute is sold nudei the name of “ Fucol ” ; it is propanol by 
digesting marine fllg^Witli a vegetable oil {/citsrltr. f. aiujetf, Vkail., 1904,397). English 
patent 2081, 1904. 

2 Tollner, United States patent 765, 943. 
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and such oil was largely added on the Continent to medicinal cod liver 
oils. ’It, is within the author’s experience that such steam extracted 
“ saith oil ” was offered even in this country as cod liver oil. 

The bromide test also would lead to useful results, since the examina¬ 
tion of shark liver oil in the author’s laboratory has shown that the 
fatty acids yielded from 12-7 per cent, to 15 per cent of ether-insoluble 
bromide only, as against 30 per cent m the case of genuine cod liver oil. 

Shark liver oil, if present in considerable quantities, may also be 
detected by the isolation of cetyl alcohol, since shark liver oil contains 
varying proportions of spermaceti (cp. p. 4 ID). 

Of fish oils which may bo used for the adulteration 'of cod liver oil 
the only oil that can be considered here, in the present state of the fish 
oil industry, is salmon oil, as all others, such as menhaden oil, herring 
oil, and sardine oils, are of too dark a colour and have too unpleasant a 
taste ; but even salmon nil would betray its presence by a dark colour 
anil inferior taste. Of the blubber oils only the best qualities of seal 
oil and whale oil could be used for adulteration. Their presence, if 
their quantities are not very large, would not be indicated with any 
degree of certainty In' the iodine absorption and the bromide tests. 
In case adulteration with seal oil or whale, oil bo suspected, and the 
chemical tests fail to furnish a decisive answer, the taste must be 
consideied as one of the most important, adjuncts in the detection of 
the adulterant or adulterants. 

Since the detection of fish and blubber oils in cod liver oil is not 
always possible by means of the quantitative reactions, a number of 
colour lusts have been recommended. 1 have examined the tests pro¬ 
posed by Krcmet, Meyer, Itoessler, ami Unger, 1 but as I have found 
them useless, they aie not described here. The colour test, however, 
described on p. 442, allows to differentiate fish and blubber oils from 
liver oils. 

Notwithstanding the observations made by Thomson and Dunlop , 
and recorded above (p. 423), I would still recommend the sulphuric 
acid test as a. reliable and rapid means of discriminating cod liver oil 
(and indeed all other iisli liver oils) from fish oil (body oil) and blubber 
oils. It would, of course, not be, permissible to judge by the depth of 
the blue-violet tint obtained with a sample of oil, as to whether adultera¬ 
tion wit h fish or blubber oil had taken place. 

The British Pharmacopoeia gives the sulphuric acid test as a reaction 
for the identity of cod liver oil. It, has already been pointed out that 
this test indicates only impurities which are due to lipochromes and 
colouring matters that have passed from the cellular tissue of the liver 
into the oil, and further that with tho improvement in the manufacturing 
processes the quantity of these by-products has decreased, so that during 
latter years the better class oils showed the sulphuric acid colour 
reaction much more faintly than the liver oils prepared by the old 

1 Sec second edition of this work. ji. 486. Op. also Wiebclitz, I’/uinu /Sett,, 1903, 
363. Unger’s test actually indicated impunties due to decayed livers, which are at 
present carefully excluded. 
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processes This is shown by the fact that a fresh cod liver oil which 
had a very slight taste and gave a very strong blue colour with sulphuric 
acid showed after standing three years a dark brown colouration with 
sulphuric acid, and had a very rancid taste, although the colour of the 
oil was unchanged. This seems to show that with age and the setting 
in of rancidity the chromogenie substance giving a blue colour is 
destroyed. Indeed, the strongest colour reaction is given by shark 
liver oil, in the preparation of which little care is taken to prevent 
decay or putrefaction. A manufacturer should therefore endeavour to 
produce a cod liver oil which does not show the sulphuric acid test at 
all, or only very faintly. 

The British Pharmacopaia prescribes the sulphuric acid test to bo 
applied to the oil itself. The form in which this test is prescribed 
by the German Pharmacoposia is much preferable :—Dissolve one drop 
of oil in twenty drops of carbon bisulphide and add one drop of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, when a beautiful violet-blue colour appears at 
once, changing afterwards into red and brown. This test, however, 
cannot serve as an identity reaction, since other liver oils give the same 
violet-hive colour. Cod liver oils (as also other liver oils) which have 
become rancid, do not show the violet-blue, but give at once the red 
colouration ; oxidised cod liver oil gives a brown colour only. Thus 
an excellent cod liver oil which shortly after having been manufactured 
showed a bright violct-bluo colouration in the sulphuric acid test, gave 
a dark brown colour in the samo test a year later, although it had been 
kept protected from light and air. 

The United States Pharmacopaia prescribes carbon tetrachloride in 
place of carbon bisulphide. 

The detection of fish and blubber oils that have been fraudulently 
admixed in smaller or larger quantities with cod liver oil is, in the 
present state of our knowledge, still an unsolvod problem. Seal and 
whale oils yield much smaller proportions of ether-insoluble bromides 
than cod liver oil, as has been ascertained by Walker and Warburton 
in the author’s laboratory. But Japanese fish oil and a deodourised 
fish oil have given numbers ranging from 23 per cent to 39 per cent of 
insoluble bromides, so that it is easy to prepare mixtures of cod liver 
oil, fish oil, and blubber oil yielding the average percentage of ether- 
insoluble bromides furnished by genuine cod liver oil. At present 
exact chemical methods for the detection of these adulterants are still 
wanting. The organoleptic method must therefore be relied upon to 
guide in the examination of a suspected sample. 

For the determination of the amount of iodine in cod liver oil or 
iodised cod liver oil, Stanford 1 saponifies 300 grins, of oil with 40 grms. 
of caustic soda (free from iodine), evaporates to dryness and incinerates 
the soap in a porcelain crucible. The charred mass is next boiled out 
with water, filtered, and the filtrate evaporated to 300 c.c. 30 c.c. 


1 I'harm. Journ. (3) 14, 353. 
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of this solution aro then shaken with 12 c.c. of carbon bisulphide after 
a few drops of nitrosulphuric acid have been added (prepared by¬ 
passing nitrous acid, evolved on heating starch or arsenious acid with 
nitric acid, into sulphuric acid). The amount of iodine dissolved in 
the carbon bisulphide is estimated colourimetricully by comparing the 
tint with that of another solution prepared similarly from a known 
amount of potassium iodide. 

On shaking pure cod liver oil with water or alcohol no iodine passes 
into solution ; fraudulently added potassium iodide can therefore thus 
be detected. 

The best qualities of cod liver oil, as has been pointed out already, 
aro used in pharmacy and for feeding calves. In order to mask the 
unpleasant taste which the older medicinal oils lmd—and which they 
aro popularly believed to have still—various preparations aro made 
from cod liver oil, such as effervescent cod liver oil or emulsified cod 
liver oils. 1 

For the preparation of the® emulsions Burner 2 states that the 
emulsions should contain not. less than 39-40 per cent of cod liver oil. 
lie also recommends for sweetening the emulsion in addition to glycerin 
0 02 per cent of saccharin. Sugar used as such does not keep in the 
warm weather, lie recommends as a preservative 10 per cent of 
glycerin and 3 per cent of alcohol. These, as also other substitutes for 
cod liver oil, such as iodised oils, phosphorised cod liver oil, and “ fueol,” 
will be described in Chap. XV. 

Lower qualities, i.e. the commercial cod oils, the coasts cod oils, 
are used by tanners and < timers (see Chap. XVI. “ Sod Oil ”). 

In the examination of commercial cod oil for tanning and currying 
purposes, the amount of free fatty acids and imsapomfiable matter 
does not play the same important part as m the examination of medicinal 
oil. 

As the livers which are worked up for cod oil arc not worked m the 
freshest state (sometimes even in a putrid condition), the amount of 
free fatty acids is considerable, and rises up to 25 per cent and more. 
The lower the amount, of free fat tv acids, the higher is the commercial 
value of tho oil. With regard to acid value Turnbull says : “ Oils 
having high acid value are found to spue readily if used for currying, 
and they are not at all suitable for chamoising.” The amounts of 
unsapomfiable matter occurring in brown cod oils may be gathered 
from the following table :— 


1 Op. Shoar.l, English latent 492, 1908 ; q>. also K. Kaivai ami Z. Mivva, English 
patent application 15,403, 1912. 
a A path. Zed , 1909, 211. 


[Table 
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Uimponifmble Mutter in Cod Liver Oils 


Description of Oil. 

Colour. 

Uimpom- 

ilublo. 

Obsmei. 



IVr cent-. 


Commercial oil, English . 

Yellowish-red 

2 62 

Ealirion 

Pule Yellow 

0 ti-1 ti8 

Leu kovvitsch 

Brow n cod oil 1 

liiown 

1 82 

Falu ion 



2 23 

,, 


,, 

2 68 

2 0-5 3 

1 87 

Lew kovvitsch 
Thomson and 
Ballantyne 

’• . . . 


7-3 ft) 

Hull 


Cod oil in |m|iiraitlv adulterated with fish oils, the detection and 
quantitative determination of which si ill offer a difficult problem, 
which has not been solved satisfaetoi ily, 

Cor a method of examination of cod liver oil by means of its misci¬ 
bility curves with acetone, the original papers by J'L Louise should be 
consulted. 2 


As cod liver oil, like fish oils, absorbs oxygon, the employment of 
it for paints and varnishes lias been frequently suggested and also 
patented. Since the unsaturated fatty acids differ materially from 
those of linseed oil, no flexible skin can be obtained from cod liver oil. 
All these proposals are therefore valueless, although when puces of 
linseed oil are high., adulteration of “ boiled ml ” with liver (and fish 
and blubber) oils is frequently practised. 

Procter and Ilnhnes 3 have examined the oxygen absorption of cod 
liver oils and obtained the results stated in the following tables :— 


ilfnlirhud Cm! Urer Oil 


Blown 

Sfii’eilie (havity 

Iteliailive Index 

Iodine Value 

Hours 

o‘ 

0 921 

1*4814 

163*0 

4 

0 944 

1 1819 

163*0 

8 

0*947 

l-JS2f> 

139*5 

12 

0 910 

1 4841 

13T5 

16 

0 952 

1 4.836 

127 0 

20 

0 963 

1*4847 

122-0 

24 

0*969 

1*4848 

117*0 


1 Bull found 7'!]-7 'll pel mil of uii\iponilinblo matter in some brown oils. These 
figures suggest- the piesonce <>( othei liver oils. 

2 Jonrn. Pharm. Chun 1911 , .‘ 177 . 

3 Join n. Sue. VItem. lad., 1905, 1287. 

4 Original oil. 
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Cod Liver Oil 


Blown 

Spocitio Gnivily. 

Refractive Index. 

Iodine Value. 


10 (u 

lj C 

Hours 




O' 

0 930 

1 4812 

17)0*0 

3 

0.930 

1-1815 

17)7) *0 

0 

0-93f> 

1 '4820 

17.2 0 

9 

0 937 

1 4820 

17.1*0 

12 

0 938 

1*1827) 

17.0 0 

15 

0 910 

1*1827 

148 0 

18 

0 913 

1*4828 

147. 0 


Cud Oil 


Blown. 

Specific Gia\ity. 

10“ a 

Refractive Index. 

10“ (J. 

Iodine Value. 

Honrs. 




0 1 

0 923 

1 181.0 

17.4 0 

3 

0 928 

1 1813 

148-0 

0 

0'92S 

1 1815 

148*0 

9 

0*928 

1-4M9 

140 0 

12 

0 930 

1*4819 

141*0 

17. 

0 930 

1*1820 

143*0 

18 

0*931 

1*1822 

143*0 

21 

0*932 

1*1827 

142*0 

24 

0*934 

1*1828 

141*0 


Other liver oils are commercially of minor importance, and therefore 
need not bo considered here individually. In the following table (see 
table facing p. 447) I collate the characteristics of some oils. 

Shark liver oil appears to be no longer used in this country ; at any 
rato it is not extracted here eommeicially. This oil is, however, 
prepared in considerable quantities in Iceland, and exported to the 
Continent for use in tanning ; it is also manufactured at the coast of 
California, the coarser grades being employed in the making of tarpaulins 
and other oiled cloth. In admixture with linseed oil arid glue, shark 
liver oiHs used in the preparation of plastic masses and rubber sub¬ 
stitutes. 1 2 The livers from any shark caught by the trawlers are ex- * 
tracted, together with other livers, and therefore the “ Coast Cod Oil " 

(p. 429) will contain varying quantities of shark liver oil. 

Dogfish liver oil is prepared from Squahis acanthias, L. (“ Spiny 
dogfish ”), according to G. F. While from Mosteins amis. This fish 
is caught off the coasts of Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia 
m large quantities. One hundred livers are stated to yield from 6 to 
8 gallons of oil. The oil is not generally kept separate from cod liver 
oil, and is sold in admixture with the latter for currying purposes. 


1 Ongmal oil. 

2 R. Zimpel, German patent 230,728. 
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The name “ dogfish ” is also given to other species of fish closely 
allied to shark, such as Scyllum lalkeps, Acanthias vulgaris, L. (spined 
dogfish), Lanina glanca (tiger shark), Mustek* amis (dogfish). 

In order to protect the fisheries the Federal Government of Canada 
oilers a bounty for the capture of the dogfish, which on account of its 
voraciousness has become a serious menace to fisheries on the East 
Coast; hence considerable quantities of dogfish oil and dogfish “ scrap ” 
are obtainable in commorce. 1 The production of dogfish oil in Nova 
Scotia has recently reached large proportions, 700,000 fish being 
worked up in the season 1910. 

The changes which skate liver oil, coal-fish liver oil, and shark 
liver oil undergo on blowing with air at about 100° C. are set out in 
the following tables due to Procter and Holmes •:— 


Skate Liver Oil 


Mown 

Speci lie Gi.mty. 

1,7 (i. 

Helractivt' Index. 

15 1 O. 

Iodine Value, 

Until s 




0 ! 

0'926 

i -isno 

187-0 

3 

0-926 

V4880 

185 0 

6 

0-926 

] 4880 

185-0 

9 

0-927 

1-4881 

174-0 

12 

0-929 

1-4834 

107-0 

15 

0-929 

1-1835 

163-0 

18 

0-980 

1-4837 

162-0 

21 

0 988 

1-4840 

160-0 

21 

0-987 

1*4843 

109-0 


Shaik Liter Oil 


Blown 

Spocillf liuivily. 

Hofucf ive Index. 

Iodine Value. 




**- 

Hours. 




0 J 

0 910 

1-3750 

120-0 

3 

0 911 

1-4752 

119-0 

6 

0 911 

1-4752 

117-0 

9 

0-912 

1 -4754 

111-0 

12 

0 913 

1-4759 

no-o 

15 

0-913 

1-4760 

108 0 

18 

0-918 

1-4760 

105-0 

21 

0 913 

1-4760 

104-0 

24 

0 916 

1-4762 

103-0 


1 Canada , Department of Agriculture Central Jit pci i menial Faun, Ottawa, 

Ontario , 1906, ]>. 158, 1907 ♦ 

2 Jourii. Sor. Chon, hid., 1905, 1287. 

3 Original oil. 







Liver Oil from 


Skate 


„ (Japanese 
Suketo-fura) 

Tunny . 

„ (Japanese 
Magu ro) 

Haddock 8 . . 


Coal-fish 6 (Pol¬ 
lock), H.'iith 


I-i«K • • • 

Shaik (Arctic) 

„ (Arctic) 

„ (Sand) 

„ (Hammer- 
head) 

„ (Japan) 

„ (Japan) 

„ (Sjiotted 
shark) 
(Torpedo) . 

„ (Squefeagne)l 
Hav . 


Faglo ray 

White sting ray '* 
Shark lay 
Hake . . 


Soup 

Kcl 

Whiting 

Dog-fish 


Bnismor, Cn.sk 


Common saw fish 
Butter fish . 
Trout . 


Hmlo do foie d’ange 
(d'angclot) 


Hu lie do foie do thon 


Jluilc dc foio d'egrefin 


Hmlo do foio do merlan 
vert, ou soy, ou ehar- 
honmer 


Huilc do foio do lingue 


Hmlo do foie do requin 
antique 


(.fapon) 


Hmlo do foio do raio 

Huilo do foie de pasten- 
agtie 

Hmlo do foie d’aigle do 
mer 


Hmlo do foio do merlus 
ordinaire 


Hmlo de foio do eypnn 
Hmlo do foie de roiisspfto 
(ehion de moi) 


Hmlo do foie de lamie 


tvity. 


Meoroi 


5° C.) 

15° (’.) 
15 ° (’■) 


Tilling (. j 

Scholl 15 ” 

c.) 

«) 


15" 

Sojlol, 

C.) 

lolie 


15-5' 

>C.) 

15° 

C.) 

LengljQ 


15 5° C.) 

H ' uli ‘lS° C.j 

t,w i!ll30 


<1177 
40° C.) 




Stiw( 

Adi. 


jure) 

e.) 


,ur 

[*o ,j c.) 

,, , i 

( R T.4 


Hmuo^) 


; 15° C.) 
22 

15-5° C.) 


Torn 
Bros 

Rm lr.H 

t 40" <J.) 


Fori' 


15-5° C.) 


Solidifying 

Point. 


I Specif 
j| Tempera 
I Hearth 


322 


Oil 390. 

C/im. 1913, 72 meter index of insoluble 

<J,m. Km, 1913, 71 The ant 0I1 . 0 . 5 » iu a 2 00 mra, til 

oil {am table facing page 423). Ubertliran.” 

■ Tbm oil is frequently termet! oh ,■ 


I 3001 
257 


234; 


pp l(j 
1 *6 per 
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Coal-Fish Liver Oil 


Blown. 

Specific (Iravity. 

15’ C. 

Refractive Index. 

VS c. 

Iodine Value. 

Hours 




9* 

0-921 

1-4786 

153-0 

3 

0-921 

1-4787 

151-0 

6 

0-921 

1-4788 

140*0 

9 

0-922 

M788 

141-0 

12 

0-923 

1 4789 

136 0 

15 

0 924 

1 4790 

135 0 

21 

0 927 

1 1792 

134-0 

21 

0 931 

1-4791 

130 0 


Some characteristics of tlie.se liver oils and of oilier lesser known 
liver oils are given in flic table opposite. 

Two qualities of skate liver oil, viz. medieinal oil and teelmieal oil, 
are being placed on the market by t.lie commissioner of Fisheries, 
Bengal. 


The livers of the Crustacea (e.g. Cancer pagurus, Palimmtx vulgaris ) 
as also the livers of decapods (Birgits Intro) aie very rich in oil. An 
examination of these oils has not been earned out hitherto. 

With regard to fats from pig and ox liver, see “ Animal Fats.’’ 

Lesser known liver oils, sec table opposite. 


y. Blubber Oils 

In this gioup are comprised oils of different composition. Seal 
oil, wdiale oil, turtle oil, and dugong oil consist, almost, wholly of glycer¬ 
ides ; dolphin oil, porpoise ml, and brown fish oil contain notablo 
amounts of spermaceti, forming, as it were, intermediate members 
between true fatty oils and liquid waxes. 

The last three members of tins group dolphin, porpoise, and 
brown tish oils- -occupy an exceptional position on account of their 
containing considerable proportions of glycerides of volatile acids. In 
this respect turtle and dugong oils form intermediate links between 
these oils on the one hand, and seal, and whale oris on the other. 


Original oil. 
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SEAL OIL 

French — Huile de phoque. German— Robbeiitrau, Seehundstran. 

Italian— Olio di foca. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 450-152. 

Seal oil is obtained from the blubber of the various species of seal, 
such 11 s Phoca vitulina, Phoca jjrwnlnndica, Plioca lagtira, Phoca canjrica, 
etc. 

The following seals occurring in the An!arctic Ocean have been 
described recently (National Antarctic. Expedition, 1901-4, Natural 
History , vol. ii. Zoology, London, 1907), Weddell’s seal {Lcploiiijcliotes 
Weddelli), sea-leopard (Sknorhyvchw (cpftuq/.c), crab-eating seal (Lobodou 
carcinojihagns), Ross’s seal {Qmmulophom rom), elephant seal (Macror- 
himiit leoninm, if. migiirlirostmia), in commerce the ml is also named 
sea-elephant ml, Hooker’s sea lion (Aivloccphalu.i llookcn). 

In the early times of “ whaling,” the oil was exclusively “ tried ” 
on board I he whaling vessels, just as in the case of whale oil (see p. 455). 
Later, the seals were brought to rendering establishments on shore, 
and the blubber cut from the animal was thrown into large vessels of 
great height, in which the ml was pressed out from the lower layers 
by the superincumbent weight of the blubber, and the exuding oil was 
allowed to run off continuously. 'The oil running out at first was pale, 
and almost free from smell When, however, the blubber became 
rancid and even putrid, the oil obtained was rich in free fatty acids, 
and acquired, besides a dark colour, a nauseous taste. At present, 
seal oil is recovered bv more modem methods, 1 such as are described 
under the heading “ Whale Oil,” p. 154. 

According as the ml is extracted from fresh blubber on boaid the 
steamer, or from blubber which has been brought, to slime, the colour 
of seal oil vanes. 

The crude seal oils deposit “ stearine " on standing, which is removed 
by filtering the oil. The “ stearins ” is sold as “fish stearme " ot 
“ fish tallow ” for soap-making and currying purposes. The “ stearine ” 
from the first run ml is white and almost free from odour, whereas the 
“ stearine ” obtained from the last rendered ml is dark, high in its 
proportion of free fatty acids, and of bad odour. This stearine ” 
blackens easily on exposure to the atmosphere. 

In commerce four qualities of seal oil are differentiated—water- 
white, straw, yellow, and brown seal oil; these represent the oils as 
they are obtained successively from the blubber by “ rendering.” 
The darkest quality is that, which has been the longest m contact, with 
the animal tissue, and has been extracted at the highest temperature. 

The oil from Phoca firtida (German—Ringelrobbe), occurring in 
the Baltic, notably differs from the seal oils furnished by the marine 
seals in respect of the iodine value. This must be attributed to the 

1 Cp. Osinundsen, English patent 2357/1 HI2. 
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influence of food conditioned by the fauna of an inland sea. 1 Such 
influence becomes more pronounced still in the case of the seal oil from 
Phoca fcetida, var. saimensis Nordkvisl, a variety of seal which has 
adapted itself for many generations to the fresh water of the Saima 
Lake. 2 

According to Ljubarsb/ 3 the mixed fatty acids from the Caspian. 
oil consist roughly of 17 per cent of palmitic acid and 83 per cent of 
liquid acids. The latter yielded on oxidation a mixture of dibv- 
droxypalmitic and dihydroxystearie acids, from which the presence of 
oleic acid and physetoleie acid (or hypog.-eic acid) in the original oil 
was inferred. Ljubarski/ found no Imolic acid, the presence of which 
had been recorded by Kurbatoff 1 

Walker ami Warburlnn obtained in the author’s laboratory, however, 
in the bromide test 27*54-27-92 per cent of ether-insoluble brominated 
glyceride!; the fatty acids yielded only 19*8*19*9 per cent of insoluble 
bromides, which behaved like the brominated products obtained from 
fish and liver oils. Tohuim found 1 !>-5 per cent insoluble bromides 
in a specimen of seal oil yielding (by the load-salt-ethcr method) 9-90 
per cent solid acids. 

Bull isolated from a specimen of northern seal oil a liquid fatty 
acid absorbing 306-8 per cent of iodine. 

In the eliudin tost seal oil gives a pasty mass, which separates from 
a liquid portion. 

The following table records the proportions of free fatty acids and 
unsapomfiablo matter found by several observers : — 


No 

Kind of flnal Oil 

1 

i'W r-ui\ 

1 Acids (as < Mi io 
Arid) 

l IIS (l)lllllll it'll' 

Matin 

Obsorui 



i IVl 4 1 ||l 

l'u end 


1 

W.itciMvhite 

. 0 2 


Lew Low i(sell 

2 

bale . 

. ; 0 !>-! *f> 


„ 

y 

Cold drawn, pal 

1 Ml 

0 .7 

Tlimn.son and IkilNn! \ iu ,fl 1 

4 

Stc.iinol, palis 

1-1'i 

o ;;s 



Tm^d ()>i own) 

. 4 s 

(1 12 

„ 

0 

!Noi uei'iim . 

. I 7 

0 ;>i 

„ 

7 

Noltlicin 

.1 8 2 

1 On 

bull 

8 

Vi-iy paly . 

. j 0 


Chapman ,1 nd ID.lf.* '* 

!) 

Yellow 

. 1 11 


„ 

10 

Light hi own 

1 0‘> 


„ 

11 

Dark biown 

i \) i»r> 


” 


It may bo noted that Thomson . and Dunlop obtained with an un¬ 
doubtedly genuine and fresh seal oil a distinct violet colouration with 
sulphuric acid, similar to that given by liver oils. This specially 
prepared seal oil had the specific rotatory power [a] j = -0-19. 

1 Cp. Lewkowitscll, Julnhuch d. Cht'/i: , 1905* (tv.) 420. 

2 This seems to me hardly tenable as a general proposition, inasmuch as carp list oil 
has an iodine value of 84 only (ep. also nty remarks m Jahibarh d. Ohemi ., 1903, xm. 
p. 40G ; 1904 (xtv.), 440). 

3 Juiirn. f. prakt. C/nnn., 1898, 20. 4 Jin-icii/e, 25, Tteferate, p 500. 

5 Journ. ,8a-. rliem. 1/id., 1891, 230. 0 Ibid., 189 4, 843. 
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The elephant seal caught on the coasts of Kevguelan Island yields 
a light yellow oil having the following characteristics 1 : — 



0. 

Lielit 

\cllou 

1 

l.mhf 
\ (-How 

1. 

UtiM 
\ ('How 

2 

Red 

cllow 

2 

Red 

Yellow 

Red 

, Blown 

Specific gravity at 15° (' 
Sapimifioation value 
Iodine value 

Insoluble tatty acids \ 
unsaporuliablc 

Fiee fatty acids, per cent 

0 1)222 
181)0 

124 0 

11)0 0 

0 l)22.‘l 
11)0 0 

120 1) 

01)215 
18!) 1 
1242 



1 48 

0 08 

1)5 0 

0 70 1 70 

8 00 

24 00 


The oil is contained in a thin layer of blubber, each seal yielding 
about 80 kg. of oil. The oil deposits “ steal me ” on cooling to 10-15'0.; 
below 10° it becomes pasty and lias a higher solidifying point, than 
that of ordinary northern seal. 

Sea lion oil 2 obtained from Olarut sh’Jlcii. Less. (Japanese name 
“ Ashika ”) is a yellow liquid having a fishy smell. An examination 
of this oil by Tsujimoto showed the following charnel eristics 


.Specific gravity . . . 0 9978 

.Saponification value . . , 189 80 

Iodine value . . 1511117 

Acid value . . (158 

Refractive index at 90° O. 1 1781! 

iiulvro-refraeiomctcr . . . 800 

Melting point of tatty acids, 0 (1. . . 99-5 


The other insoluble bromides of the total fatty acids amounted to 
36-04 per cent; these bionndos after extinction with benzene contained 
70-76 per cent of bromine. 

The best qualities of seal oil are used as burning oils in lighthouses, 
or when prices of cod liver oil are high, as an adulterant of cod liver oil ; 
seal oil having a similar composition to cod liver ml and possessing 
even less taste and smell, there is no reason why it, should not replace 
to some extent end liver oil in phaimacy 8 Lower qualities of seal oil 
are used m soap-making, partinilaily soft- soaps, and in the leather 
industries. The changes which seal ml undergoes in the sod ml manu¬ 
facture is described in Chap. XVI. 

The change suffered by seal ml on blowing with air at 100’ 0. is 
stated in the following table, due to Procter unit Helmet 4 


1 J. Land, Set/PH'.nt/n //>/ , 1912, 151. 

“ T.siijimoto, Chmi. Ilnur, 191 <5, 71. 

’ A. Wingaxl, SrriisL. Fumi Tuh\ki., 1911, 10. 
4 Join a. iS< u. Cltrin. /nil , 1905, 1227 


[Taht.h 
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Pale Seal Oil 


Blown 

Specific Gravity 

ltefiactive Index. 

Iodine Value 

Hours 

o 1 

0-932 

1-1795 

121-5 

4 

0-94 1 

1-1798 

121-5 

8 

0-955 

1-1800 

105-5 

12 

0*956 

1-4808 

100-0 

Hi 

0 961 

1-1815 

96’5 

20 

0-961 

1 1820 

91*5 

24 

0-968 

1 4820 

91-5 


Seal oil is frequently adulterated with mineral oils and rosin oils, 
the detection of which is, however, easy. A mixture of seal oil with 
various fish oils is frequently sold as seal oil. The detection of the 
adulterant is not easy, as neither the iodine value nor the bromide tost 
famish decisive indications. In the present state of our knowledge 
the taste and smell render some assistance in the examination 


WHALE OIL 

French- Hmle tie haleitte, (Herman W alfisehtnui. 

Italian - Oho ih balcna. 

For tables of characteristics sec, pp. 460, 161. 

Whale oil is ext i acted from the blubber of various species of the 
genus Baltena. viz. Bahriia mgsticctua, Greenland or “ Right” whale 
(northern whale oil), which attains a length of about 60 ft., its head 
being about one-third of its length ; Balmva auxlrahs. (southern whale 
oil), 2 tins animal attains a length of about 45 ft.; Bahruaoplira longt- 
mana ; Balaumoptira nmsaih0, common rorqual (Fm-back oil) (Fmner 
whale oil)—French; lluile de rorqual; German: Jtinnfischtran— 
attains a length of about 70 ft, and is found all over the world ; Baleena- 
oplera horeaha, Northern or Huolplns rorqual, measuring about 40-50 
ft, is found principally off Scotland, Faroe and Falkland Islands; 
Bottle-nose whale, Bulanuptera hijperoodon and Blue whale, Balwna- 
optera sibbahhi , 3 this latter is said to be the largest living animal in 
the world, and sometimes attains a length of 100 ft. ; Neobtdatna 
nuirginata ; Bhudnimectes ghum, Cope (Japan). The northern whale 
oil is the “ train oil ” proper; but this name has become a generic 

1 Original oil. 

2 T. E. Sal vest'll, Joinn. Ron a l Sue <j Aits , 1912, 515. 

3 The Dtscumy (National Antarctic Expedition, 1901-4), Natural flistun/, vol. ii. 
Zoology, London, 1907) found no tlaces ol the southern Eight whale (liahma austialu) 
which Captain Ross had ieported to be abundant in the 'forties of the last century, but 
met with tlie rorqual, the Aiistialian whale (Niobalana manjmata ), the “killer,” and 
two new cetaceans. 
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name, and has been extended to all other “ blubber oils ” included in 
this group. For the milk fat of whales, cp. table under “ Butter fat.” 

The blubber of whales caught in the northern seas of Europe was, 
in the early days of the whaling industry, “ tried ” on board the whalers, 
but in consequence of the low yield and also of the low quality of oil 
thus obtained, the whales are now brought into the “ trying ” stations 
situated in Finnmarkcn, on the Lofotes, Faroe, Shetland, and Hebrides 
Islands, and in Iceland. 

To a large extent the American whalers still '' try ” the blubber 
on board ship and deliver the n ude oil into the lofmones of New Bedford, 
Mass., on the east, coast, and of San Francisco on the west, coast. In 
British Columbia the most modern methods of collecting and refining 
whale oil are employed. 

The whales caught in the whaling grounds adjacent to the South 
African coast, especially to that of Natal, are brought into the “ trying ” 
stations at Durban and Salvanlia Bay (Hootjcs Bay). 

The “right whale” oil is of better quality than the “southern 
whale ” oil. The “ iinnar whale ” oil is of still lower quality. Hence 
the tinner whale was formerly neglected by the whalers, but at, present 
even tins kind of whale is eagerly pursued by them along the coasts of 
Norway and Newfoundland, especially oil South Africa, as also t.o a 
smaller extent on the Asiatic coast of Russia, and the coast of Japan. 

Besides the species of whales named, other kinds, such as the “ orea 
or “ killer ” whale, the “ beluga ” or white whale, are caught, especially 
by the American whalers, and the blubbers are rendered for whale oil. 

The average yield of oil obtainable, from the different species of 
whales is given ill the following table :— 


Kind of Whale-. 

Yield in Hands of 
:<1 r> yalhms. 

Right whale, Pacific 

. 25 to 250 

Right whale, Atlantic 

. 25 „ 150 

How head whale 

. 30 „ 250 

Humpback whale, Pacific 

. 10 „ 110 

Humpback whale, Atlantic . 

10 „ 100 

Finback whale. Pacific 

10 „ 70 

Finback whale, Atlantic 

. 20 GO 

Californian gray whale 

. 15 „ 00 

Orea or killer whale 

Heluga or white whale 

1 „ G 

1 „ 3 

The “ sulphur-bottom ” whale fin 

ml off the coast of British 

Columbia yields about ti tons of oil, 31 

tons of body bone, 35 tons of 

guano and 3 ewts. of whale, bone. These whales are said to be worth 

£100 each, whereas the “ right whale ” 

is much rarer and is valued at 


about £2000. 

The extraordinary small quantity of cod fish caught off the coast 
of Norway in 1903, caused those interested m the tod-fishing industry 
to start an agitation with the object of enforcing legislation against 
the killing of the whale off the coast of Norway, as the whales drive 
away the seals, which work the greatest destruction amongst the cod 
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shoals. In consequence of this agitation a law was passed, which 
came into force on January 1, 1905, forbidding the killing of whales 
within Norwegian Sea territory and the landing of whales in the Nor¬ 
wegian rendering establishments. This will, no doubt, increase the 
output of the rendering works in the Faroe, the Shetlands, and the 
Hebrides Islands 1 It is doubtful whether this legislation will improve 
the yield of the fishes, as the causes of the migration of the fish shoals 
are at present unknown to us. 

According to the equipment of the blubber-rendering stations the 
yield of the oil and also its quality vary. In the most modern works 
the blubber is stripped clean fiom flesh immediately after the arrival 
ol the whaler, and care is taken to leave as little flesh as possible on 
the blubber. The latter is then cut into strips, which are thrown into 
chopping machines, whence the comminuted mass is immediately 
delivered into melting pans, and boiled with steam. 2 Five different 
qualities of whale oil arc produced. The best quality is the oil which 
first runs oil the blubber at the lowest temperature, and is known in 
commerce as “ Whale Oil No. 0 ” ; it is of a pale yellow colour, and has 
but a faintly fishy smell. This oil contains a very small quantity of 
free fatty acids. The best brands are water-white, and are free from 
volatile fatty acids. On flutter boiling the second quality ("Whale 
Oil No 1 ”) runs off ; it, is a little darker in colour, although still pale 
yellow. Its fishy smell is more pronounced than the oil of the first 
running. 

These two qualities of ml are stored in large vessels, whereby they 
become clarified whilst depositing “ stearme," which is filtered off, 
pressed in hydraulic presses, and sold as " whale tallow,” “ whale 
stearme ” for soap-making. When tallow is high in juice, it is some¬ 
times adulterated with whale stearme; this will be detected bv the 
high iodine value of the liquid fatty acids, and also by the. yield of 
insoluble bromides. 

The residual mass in the boiling pans, together with the Hash of 
the whale, is cut up into strips or fairlv large lumps, and is "tiled 
down ” m a digester under a pressure of 10-50 lbs. Thus the oil classed 
as “ No. 2 ml ” is obtained. This oil lias a brown colour and a strongly 
developed fishy smell ; its proportion of free fat tv acids is considerably 
higher than in “ Oil No. 1.” In some stations “ Whale Oil No. 2 ” is 
made from the blubber residues only, and does not contain any oil 
from the flesh, lienee it represents a superior article to the " No. 2 
Oil,” described in the preceding lines. 

The bones are also worked up in the same manner, and yield a 
still inferior quality of oil. Such oil (“ Whale Oil No. 5 ”) is darker 
still, has a more strongly developed odour, and a high percentage of 
free fatty acids. " Whale Bone Oil ” of commerce is, however, not 

1 til c.insc.jneiiee ol Lie* “Whale Falienes {Scotian.I) Act" ol 11107 the Fishery 
Board have pteseiihed a closed time tor tin* prosecution of the whaling industty toi a 
period of five weeks, extending from 1st June to 5th July (during the great summer 
hemng hsheiy), within a distance ol forty miles off the coasts of Shetland. 

2 A description of a modem installation lor working up whale on land is given in 
Oil, Paint, and Dnaj Reporter, 1907, No. 10. 
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exclusively made from the bones, except in those cases where the 
product is sold as “ Bone Oil.” 

The oil obtained after the flesh has undergone some pronounced 
putrefaction (“ Carcase Oil,” “ Whale Oil No. 1 ”) is still darker, and 
more objectionable as regards smell, and contains a higher proportion 
of free fatty acids. In the three lowest cpialities the proportion of 
unsaponifiable matter is considerable. 

It must, of course, be understood that the different qualities de¬ 
scribed above, with the exception of “ Whale Oil No. 0,” vaiy within 
wide limits, so that no definite standards can lie laid down. Specimens 
of Norwegian Whale Oils No I, No. 2, and No examined m my 
laboratory, gave the following acid values respectively:- 5 97 ; 20 (S; 
53-42. If the oils have been filtered, they are sold as “ Whale Oil, 
filtered.” Even a “ Filtered Whale Oil No. 4,” ocouis in mmnieiec. 

In the refining of whale ml the oil is liist. subjected to a “ ilemargar- 
inating ” process by cooling the oil and separating oil the stearme in 
centrifugal machines. The liquid portion is then sometimes deodorised 
by treatment with superheated steam The better qualities of whale 
oil are bleached by means of fuller’s eaitli. Some whale oils can be 
bleached fairly easily by means of chemicals, but each individual 
sample presents a separate problem and experiments must lie made 
to see which bleaching agent is the most suitable. 

The better qualities, i e. those prepared from fresh materials, are 
used for cattle feeding. The residue after the removal of the ml finds 
a ready market as manure, “ whale guano ” 1 

This process is thoroughly earned out in Newfoundland (at Balena), 
where the Government has established several new plants. This 
carcases of the whale are there completely used up m the manufacture 
of oil, “ stearinc,” hone meal or bones, and other articles of commerce. 

If the whale is landed in a perfectly fresh state, rattle meal can 
be prepared from the fresh meat, as is being done in Iceland and m 
the Faroe Islands. Some fresh meat is also consumed locally The 
greater part of the whales caught off the, coast of Japan and Korea are 
used as human food, little oil being exported. The following table 
gives some statistics of the working up of whales m Iceland m the 


years 1910 and 1911 . 

mm 

Oll.itlt itv 1 \aliic 

Ml 

Qiiauliti i 

Value 


! (UK) Kilos) i 

L 

(ICO Kilos) 

L 1 

1 

Whale oil . 

i till, 17.'! 

62,8*16 

26,746 1 

88,278 

Whale hone, cuts. 

1 954 

a,fii!7 

1,021 

8,521 

Cattle meal 

j 11,877 

8,229 : 

7,126 i 

4,940 

Cl nano 

1 8,688 

5,-185 | 

10,812 j 

5,827 

Bones 

8,900 

8,581 

2,888 

I 

1,182 


Osmundsen and Osinundsnt, Norwegian patent 21,822; Gennan patent 260,857. 
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The production of oil in South Georgia in 1911 was 106,800 barrels. 

The Shetland whaling industry is, in consequence of the above- 
mentioned Norwegian law, on the increase. The number of whales 
caught during the season 1904 amounted to 412. 

In 1905, 2364 whales were killed near Spitzbcrgen, Iceland, the 
Faroe, Shetland, and Hebrides Islands. 72,420 barrels of whale oil 
are stated (!) to have been produced. 

The total production of whale oil amounts at present to 3,000,000 
gallons per annum; of these 900,000 are produced by the Norway 
fisheries, 750,000 by the United States fisheries, and the remainder by 
Scotland, Russia, Newfoundland, Japan, and other countries. 

The following table gives some characteristics of various brands 
of whale oil. The numbers are due to Bull :— 



Spentle 

(il.ivitv 
at iv c 

A( ni 

SapomIK 

[mime 

Unsapom- 


Valin* 

\ aim; 

\alne 

liable 

Anlaielie light wlialo oil 

0 9257 

0-50 

183*1 

130 0 

1 40 

(America) 

Whale oil No. 1, uni dined 

o in si 

O'80 

188 0 

101-0 

2-36 

(Fmin.irkcn) 

Refined (Glasgow) 

0 9211 

1*4 

181 7 

113 2 

2 33 

A re tie whale oil, refined 

0 9214 

1 9 

185 0 

117-1 

2-11 

(America) 

Crude white whale oil 

0-9222 

2-5 

188'9 

127 1 

1 - 3 ? 

(Ameiiea) 

Whale oil No. 2, uni dined 

0 9182 

n> 

188 3 


3 . 3 

(Kiiimai kon) 

Yellow whale oil, refined 

0 9212 

io-o 

185 9 

110 0 

1 89 

(Glasgow) 

Whale oil No. 3, ldined 

0 91ti2 

20 "5 

185 7 

90 0 

2-42 

(Finmarken) 

lliown whale oil idined 

0-9272 

37 2 

100-0 

125-3 

3 22 

(Glasgow) 

Whale oil No. 4, uni dined 

0-9205 

58 "1 

182 1 

89-0 

3-4 

(Fm mai ken) 

Daik whale oil, leiined 

0-9170 

98-;. 

178-3 

103-1 

3-03 

(Glasgow) 







The chemical composition of the whale oil fatty acids has not yet 
been established satisfactorily. The deposited “ stearme" consists 
to a large extent of palmitm. The iodine value of a sample of pressed 
■cake examined in the author’s laboratory was 37-9. Stadia 1 obtained 
fiom a whale oil of the iodine value 89-5, 14-72 per cent of ether insoluble 
brominated fatty acids. Volatile fatty acids are absent; the high 
Reichert values recorded by earlier observers are undoubtedly due to 
the specimens examined having been highly rancid. 

Hchiier and Mitchell obtained from a specimen of whale oil 25 per 
cent of a bronunated glyceride, to which they ascribed the composition 
C 3 11 5 ((Jj 8 i 1 2 U 0 2 ltr 6 ) 2 (C, 8 ll^OgBrg). A specimen of whale oil examined 
in the author’s laboratory by Walker anil Warburton gave only about 

1 Detei mined in the author's laboratory. 
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10 per cent of a highly brominated glyceride, whilst the fatty acids 
yielded 124 per cent of an ether insoluble brominated acid, which 
behaved like the products derived from other marine animal oils, in that 
it blackened at 200° C., without melting. This specimen of whale oil 
was a somewhat old one which evidently had undergone some oxidation, 
for more recently a number of whale oils examined in mv lahoratmy 
gave from 2009 per cent to 22 59 per rent of ether-insoluble, brominated 
acids. Recently Tsujiinotn found in a freshly prepared whale oil 
(from Rhach ianirk ’1 i/lu ufn) 27-81 per cent of ether-insoluble hroimnatcd 
fatty acids. The fatty acid from which the ether-insoluble bromides 
were derived has been identified by Tsujmtolo as clupanodonie acid. 
The 27-81 per cent of other-insoluble brominated fatty acids would 
correspond to 8-39 per cent of clupanodonie acid. This is ill excellent 
agreement with the amount of insoluble bromides found recently by 
the author for a freshly filtered whale oil of best quality, namely, 27-77 
per cent. More recently still amounts of insoluble In emulated fatty 
acids up to 32 per cent have been found by the author. 

Bull isolated from a, number of whale oils some highly imsatiirated 
fatty acids, having iodine values ranging from 251 jo 315-fi. The 
readiness with which low class whale oils become oxidised on exposure 
to the air may explain the fact that Fain mu found from 0-39 to lit 
per cent of oxidised fatty acids in some specimens. 

The amount- of unsapomliable matter also varies with the quality 
of the oil. The following table contains the amounts of unSupoinfiable 
matter determine,d in commercial oils. The lower the quality of the 
oil, the larger the amoutil of imsupomiiabie- matter (and the lower 
consequently the saponification value). 


Unsujmntjiuhh Mulin' in I Unfit Oils 


Desoript urn of ( >il 

. 

IN t tent 

----- 

Obsen ci. 

Norwegian, yellowisli-ied 

o r>r> 

Kali non 

,, yellowisli-hiown 

1 2(3 


,, brown 

1 -,-17 

Thomson and Ballantyne 

Pale . 

1 22 

,, refined . 

0 l»2-:j *72 

Lewkowitsch 

Samples desnibed in table, 

!'• -158 

1*4-3-1 

Bull 


The iodine value of a given specimen of whale oil depends on the 
amount of “ stearine ” left in the oil; hence the great variations in 
the numbers recorded in the tables are readily explained. 

Whale oil is not infrequently adulterated with rosin oil, the detection 
of which is simple. More difficult is the detection of admixed seal oil, 
on account of the great similarity of the two oils; at present tins is 
practically impossible by chcnucal means; taste alone permits the 
recognition of seal oil. 
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The “ water-white ” and “ pale ” brands of whale oil are hsed as 
burning oil and in soap-making. The lower qualities are employed 
for leather-dressing. 

Whale oil is also largely used as a “ batching oil ” for jute, for 
tempering steel, and as a lubricant for screw cutting machines, for 
soap-making, and adulterating tallow. As early as 1807 whale oil is 
said to have been used as a sheep dip. 

An emulsion of whale oil with tar and calcium saccharate is used 
as a protective agent for roofs, walls, etc. 1 

The changes which whale oil undergoes in the preparation of sod 
oil will be described in tlliap. XVI. The change which takes place in 
whale oil on blowing with air at, 100° C. may he gathered from the 
following tables, due to Procter mid Holmes -:— 


11 Mr. Oil 


Blown 

Specific Gravity j 

Roll active Inde\ j 

loilmo Value | 

Houpi 



1 

0 

0 983 

1 4 7 o'2 

121-0 

4 

0 936 ! 

1'4765 

112*0 

8 

i o 9:57 

1 1706 

97 5 

lli 

0-948 i 

1-4787 

89 0 

16 

0 949 

1-4770 

1 87 0 

20 

0-950 

1-177.3 

I 87*0 

24 

0 950 

1-477:3 

86 0 


1 <'|i. Iverson, Danish patent 84*20, 1005. 

2 Jam it. Sot. Chnn. //ft/, 11)05, 1287 
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Whale Oil, Filtered} 


Blown. 

m> 

ltefractivo 

Index 

1 . 

Dispersion. 

No 

He fi active 
Index 

2 

Dispersion 

N< 

Kefrartive 

Index 

8 . 

Dispersion 

Hours 







0 

1-4740 

40-0 

1-4710 

39-9 

1-1732 

39-9 

3 

1 '4751 

40-1 

1-4741 

40-0 

1-1740 

40 0 

4 

1 4752 

40-2 

1 -4745 

40 3 

1-4710 

40-0 

5 

1 -4753 

40 2 

1-1717 

40-3 

1 -4750 

40 2 

6 

1 -4758 

40-3 

1-4718 

40-4 

1-4755 

40-3 

7 

1-4700 

40-4 

1 -4750 

40 5 

I"l"97 

40 5 

8 

1-4762 

40-5 

1 4754 

40-5 

1-4759 

40 6 

9 

1-4763 

40-5 

1 "4 7 9 6 

10 5 

1-4761 

40 6 

10 

1-4765 

40-5 

1-1756 

40 9, 

1-4763 

40-6 

11 

1-4768 

40-7 

1-4757 

10 6 

1 -4768 

10 6 

12 

1-4770 

40 7 

1-4758 

40 6 

1 1770 

40 7 

13 

1-4770 

40-7 

1 1760 

40 6 

1-1770 

40 7 

14 

1-1771 

40-7 

1 1760 

40 6 

1 1771 

40-7 

lf> 

1 -477.5 

40-7 

1 1761 

407 

1 4778 

40-7 

16 

1-4773 

10-7 

T1761 

40-7 

1-4773 

40-7 

17 

1 -4773 

40-8 

1-1762 

40-7 

1-4773 

40‘7 

18 

1-4771 

40*8 

1-4763 

40-7 

1-4774 

407 

19 

1-1779 

40-8 

1-4769 

40-8 

1-1776 

40-8 

20 

1-4780 

-10 8 

1-4765 

40-8 

1-4776 

40 8 

21 

1-1780 

10-8 

1 4765 

40-8 

1 *4776 

40-8 

22 

1-1752(0 

40-8 

1-4765 

10 8 

1-4777 

40-8 

23 

1-1782 

40 8 

1-4765 

10-8 

1 4777 

40 8 

24 

1-4782 

40-8 

1-1765 

40-8 

1-4777 

40-8 


TURTLE OIL 

French —Hmk dc lorlue. Herman Sclnhlkiotcnol. 

Italian —Olio ill tarlctruga. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 165. 

This oil, the characteristics of which are described by Zdarek ill 
the following tables, is the body-fat, from Thalassochebjs corticata, Rond. 
The oil has a yellow colour. 

The specimen described bv Sage appears to have been obtained, 
according to private information given to the author (by Mr. Ulcoq, 
Chairman of the Delegates of the Colony of Mauritius at the Franco- 
Britisb Exhibition, 1908), from turtle belonging to the family Tesludo 

1 The samples used for these experiments were supplied by the present author from 
bulk lots prepared on a large scale. 
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(Cheraidfe). The specimen of oil shown at the Exhibition was of a 
pale yellow colour, and had a slightly fishy taste. 

The specimens examined had the acid value 0-57 ( Zdarek) and 
]-l (Sat/e). 

This oil is now being prepared commercially in Mauritius. 

The oil from the Snapping Turtle, Trionyx sinensis, Wiegm, is 
pale yellow, and has a not unpleasant odour; it deposits some stearine 
on standing. The following characteristics were determined by 
Tsujimoto 1 ; - 


Specific gravity at 15 5° 0. . . . (i (122!) 

Saponification value . 105 05 

Iodine value . 121-0!) 

Acid value . . 0 to 

Refractive index at 20" (Zeiss) . 72-2 

1-4737 


J lie fatty acids melted at .32-8° C. and yielded only 3-53 per cent of 
insoluble bromides. These bromides gave by the Garins method 
63-31 per cent of bromine, which points to the presence of lmolenic acid. 
This needs further elucidation. 

1 Pm ate communication. 


[Table 
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DUUONG OIL, MANATEE OIL 

French —Huile dn (Ingoing, Undo de lamanhn. German- -Ihigongol. 
Italian - Olio di vacca marina. 

This oil is obtained from the blubber of the sea-cow ( llalicore 
australis and Ilalicoie indicm ), a herbivorous mammal living near the 
shores of the Indian Archipelago, in the Persian Gulf, and in the Bed 
Sea. In the Indian Ocean the dugong is met with in large herds, 
the animals reaching there a length of 5-5 to (i metres, whereas the 
dugong occurring near Australia only reaches a length of 5-6 to 4-25 
metres. 


Physical and, Chemical, Characteristics of Dugong Oil 


Hppcillp 

c.iavitj 

flajinmficiitmn 

NdlUt*. 

lotlino 

Value 

lleichsit Vttlu.- 

IMiaetivo Indov. 


1 Jut % to It‘1 

.ictoiltl'tf 1 

At m° f 

Mf'ims Roll. 

Pit 
t cut 

cc miiin 

KOI1 

“ Degrffj " 

OI>seiw j r 

0 9203 

197 5 

06-0 

2 5 

co 'tut arc 

Maim 1 





52-0 uUO’C 

LiversPcge 2 


The specimen of dugong oil examined by Mann 1 is stated to contain 
3-7-1 per cent of unsapomiiable matter, and 2-3'J per cent of free fatty 
acids ; that examined by Livcrsayo 2 had the acid value 5 and yielded 
0-9 per cent of unsapomiiable matter. Its optical rotation is stated to 
he-0-1° in a 2(H) mm. tube. The refraction of the insoluble fatty 
acids in the butyro-refractometcr at 10° C. was 37-7 “ degrees." The 
oil is said to have a high medicinal value, Imt its comparative scarcity 
precludes its use. 

The dugong oil from the Indian species serves the same purposes 
as cod oil and whale oil. The oil from the Australian species is used as 
a burning oil. 


DOLPHIN OIL, BLACKPISII OIL 

French— lluile, de dauphin. German- -Delphintran. 

Italian —Olio di delfino. 

For table of characteristics see p. 408. 

Dolphin oil, from the blubber of the blackfish (bottlenose dolphin), 
Delphinus glohiceps, Lam., forms an intermediate link between whale oil 
(consisting nearly wholly of glycerides) and sperm oil (a true wax). 


1 Journ. Sue. dhem. hid., 1903, 1357. 


2 Analyst, 1904, 211. 
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Hooper 1 examined the, oil from the gangetic dolphin, Plutanista 
gangetica (local name, Susu oil, Seim oil), ami determined the following 
characteristics 


Oil— 


Specific gravity at 50° 

0 921 

Saponification value 

. 198 8 

Iodine value ... 

. 10(19 

Keieheit-Aleissl value 

0 71 

Acid value ... 

. 2! ;m 

Fatly Acids — 

Insoluble fatty acids f unsaponiliable, per cent 

. 91 

Melting point 0 ('. ... 

25 5 

Neutralisation value 

. 205 

Iodine value . .... 

. 110 5 


No spermaceti could be detected. 

The oil obtained horn I he blubber is kept separate from t hat obtained 
fioni the cavities m the head and from t lie, jaw of the blaektish, Dolphin 
hoilg ml and do/ phin jaw ml are, therefore, described separately. 

limit) Oil. The yield of oil trout the blubber of a dolphin averages 
from one-sixth to four barrels of ,31-5 gallons capacity. 

This ml is of a pal« yellow colour. On standing it deposits sper¬ 
maceti (cetyl palmitute) [Clicnciil\. Hull 1 found amongst, the liquid 
fatty acids 1 1-3 per cent of an acid having t he iodine value 2d,3-5, and 
the neutralisation value 313 2 The oil is rcmalleable on account of 
the notable amount of glycol ides of volatile fatty anils it, contains, a 
oluuaetoiistie which it shares with porpoise, oil, lienee the amount of 
insoluble fatty anils + unsapwiiihalile is only 33 07 per cent (Moore). 

Hull isolated Irom a specimen of holly oil 3 ill per cent of uusaponi- 
hable matter. 

Jaw Oil *• Melon oil.” 3 - The pioportum of glycerides of volatile 
acids m the jaw oil, be. the oil from the soft blubber contained m the 
head and jaw of the blaektish, is larger than in the body oil. 

The, j aw oil (as also porpoise jaw oil and brown tisli oil), is dis¬ 
tinguished front all other vegetable and animal oils by the extra¬ 
ordinarily high amount of volatile acids it contains. Hence the 
proportion of insoluble fatty acids ( I-unsapnnifiable matter) is only 
6G-28 per cent (Moore). 

The jaw oil lias a straw-yellmv colour and a not unpleasant smell. 
It is used for lubricating fine machinery, such as watches and type¬ 
writing machines. 

1 Annual lU'jwl , luili.ui .Museum, 1908- 1011. 

“ Client. Znt., 1899, 1011. 

1 (.']>. Aiclilmtt and Deeley, Lain mat ton and Lnhucaut •>, p llo. 


[Tauuj 
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Tsujimoto 1 examined the oil from Dclphinus longirostris Gray 
(Japanese name, Mairuka). He differentiates the oil into three kinds:— 

I. Head, oil, a light yellow liquid yielding only a small quantity 
of ether insoluble bromides. 

II. Body oil obtained by boiling, and body oil obtained by roasting, 
both of which yield considerable quantities of ether insoluble 
bromides. 

HI. Refined head oil obtained by cooling a crude oil to-12° and 
removing the stoarine. 

Ho gives the following table of characteristics :— 


j Specific gravity ... 
j Saponification \aluc .... 

Iodine value 
I Rciohcrt-Mcixsl \aluc 
I Refractive index; at 20‘ J 
Rutyro-refractometor 
Acid value . 

1 Octobromide.H of fatty acids, percent 


Oil fiom Bo<lv ^ 

Ml Horn I Boflnetl 

Head l.oiliiij; KoantinK , Hoad (Ml 

PlOCCSS }’!()(CSS. i 


0 024ft 0-iig.SI) 0 03O7 0 0250 

271I7S 217 22 2303.7 277-70 

24 IN 12.7 2,7 114 3.7 27(57 

112-31 30 10 I (31) 

1 172! 14717 14(507 14717 

40 0 150 0 ' ii.7,3 30 0 

2 30 11 0(1 3 07 0 2(5 

217.7 


The octobromidos contain 71-52 per cent of bumline winch seems 
to show that there is present, in addition to clnpnnodonic and, an acid 
of the formula 0 16 I1 2J (), 


roRporsffl on, 

French—ffw'/i' tie marsouiu. German ■Meersrltmiiilrmi, 

Schvxinfischlran. Italian— Olio di porro marivo. 

For table ol characteristics see p. -170. 

Porpoise oil is obtained from the brown porpoise, Delphinm phonrim, 
L. In the case of porpoise oil also, we differentiate between body oil 
and jaw oil. 

Body Oil .—The body oil was examined first by Chenreid, who dis¬ 
covered in it “ valeric ” acid, named by him “ acide phocenique,” On 
account of its somewhat high proportion of nnsaponifiable matter, this 
oil appears to form an intermediate link between the blubbor oils and 
the liquid waxes. 


1 Client, llevuc, 1913, 72. 
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The amount of volatile fatty acids is somewhat high. No further 
extended inquiry has been made into the composition of the oil (especi¬ 
ally into that of the volatile fatty acids) since ChemnVf investigation. 
As tho oil can now be obtained easily m commerce a renewed examina¬ 
tion is desirable. No doubt the amount, of insoluble fatty acids will he 
found comparatively low. The body oil is pale yellow and resembles 
the dolphin body oil. It is stated to consist of the glvcerides of 
“ valeric,” palmitic, stearic, and oleic (and pbvsetoleic ?) acids. 

Thomson find Dunlop found a specimen of porpoise body oil to lie 
dextro-rotatory, [a]j - fO-7(T (whereas all the liver oils are hevo- 
rotatory). This specimen gave a violet colour m the sulphuric acid 
test described above as a characteristic test for liver oils (p. M2). It. 
is important to note this, as on (he strength of this colour test, alone 
such porpoise oil might be declared as adulterated with liver oil. A 
specimen of body ml examined by Hull contained .'5-7 per cent of mi- 
saponifiable matter. Hull isolated from a body oil 111 18 per cent of 
fatty acids having the iodine value 1)22 0 and the nfiatralisation value 
HIM. 

Jaw (hi .—The jam ml simulates I he corresponding dolphin ml m 
its composition. 

The jaw ml is easily soluble m alcohol at 70' ('. ; it is therefore 
possible to extract it, from a mixture of the bodv and jaw oils. The 
amount of insoluble fatty acids varies from 01 II and 72 05 per cent in 
skimmed and strained jaw ml, to 90 5 per cent in unskimmed and 
unstrained jaw oil (Moore). 

In a specimen of porpoise jaw ml Hull found 10-1 per cent of im- 
saponitiable matter, and 2M3 per cent nf fat tv acids having the iodine 
value 31-3 and the neutralisation value '507 8 This points to large, 
proportions of “ (isojvalcuc ” acid. 

The oil is used, like dolphin ml, for lubricating jmrposcs. 


brown fish on, 

French Huilc de marsouin. hum. (jormun Hiuunjischol. 

Italian Oho di. pescc porro. 

For tables of charaetenstics see p 172, 

This oil is obtained fiom the brown fish, Phocrcna ('omniums, belong¬ 
ing to the Delphinidcr. The ehaiacteristics given m the table refer to 
the body oil. The ml has a pale yellow colour, and possesses a not 
unpleasant smell. Like porpoise oil it is distinguished by a high 
proportion of volatile fatty acids, lienee it yields only 85-5 per cent 
of insoluble fatty acids + unsaponifiable. The acid value of the specimen 
examined was f -2. 1 


1 Schneider and Blumenfeld, (.'hem. Zn(. t 1906, 53. 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Proton Fish Oil 


Specific Gravity 
at 15* C. 

Saponification Value 
Mgr ms. KOH 



Roll active Inrle'c. 

IVr cent. 

Value. 

lJutyro-relracto- 

niotcr. 





°C 

“ Degrees.” 

0-9331 

22-1-8 

m -2 

42-1 

25 

627 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insolnhir Fatty Adds 


Insoluble Acids 
+Unsaponl liable 
Ter cent. 

Specific Gravity 
at 15“ C. 

Solidiljmg 

Point 

85-5 

0-9121 

18 


The oils from marine animals described above were closely ex¬ 
amined, on account of the commercial importance they possess. The 
chemistry of fish oils from fresh-water fish -with the exception of carp 
oil (p. 423)—has not yet been investigated ; no doubt because these 
oils have only scientific interest. In view of the fact that the iodine 
value of carp oil is much lower than that of the marine fish oils, it 
would appear interesting to examine a larger number of oils prepared 
from fresh-water fish. The fresh-water eel, containing about 30 per 
cent of oil (calculated to dry substance) would seem to be a suitable 
subject for investigation. Possibly a difference might be established 
between oils from marine fish and oils from fresh-water fish with respect 
to their iodine value, although the differences in the seal oils from 
Phoca vitulina and Phoca fertida var. siarnnm (cp. p. 449) do not seem 
to favour the conjecture, that the oils from sweot-water-.fi,sh may be 
generally found to exhibit lower iodine values than the marine animal 
oils. Kmig, Thienemann and Limprkk, 1 could not detect phytoslerol 
in the body fat of carp fed on sesame cake and arac-his cake. 


1 Zcils /. Vulns. d Xttlht/s- a. Oenits-vn., 1912(23), 177 
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(2) Terrestrial Animal Oils 

Hitherto only four oils, viz. sheep's foot, horse's foot, neat’s foot 
oil, and egg oil had been described under this head, and no differentia¬ 
tion was made on account of their origin from quadrupeds anil birds 
respectively, as egg oil seems to resemble the lirst-namoil three oils in 
many respects, such as low iodine value and elaidm test 

Oils from other classes of tenestnal animals did not offer sufficient 
practical interest to induce an examination. Within the last decade, 
however, the chrysalids, which form a by-product of the silk industry, 
have been treated on a commercial scale to recover the oil contained 
in them. The examination of this oil, carried out by the author, 
showed that, judged by the iodine value alone, it would Save to be 
classed amongst semi-drying oils. A further support is found in that 
this oil yields a soft buttery elaidm. 

Although it may he somewhat premature to subdivide the terres¬ 
trial animal oils according to their origin into (1) oils from insects, (2) 
oils from birds, (3) oils from quadrupeds, this order may be suitably 
adopted in I lie following enumeration of these oils. 


CHRYSALIS OIL 1 


French —11 ink <k clmjsalhk. Herman— Chrijsalukuol. 
Italian -Olio di crisalulc. 


This oil is obtained by extracting the chrysalids (pupaj) of silk¬ 
worms (Bombi/x won) by means of solvents. A sample extracted in 
the author's laboratory with other fiom a batch of chrysalids (which 
had also been extracted on a manufacturing scale)' yielded 27-2 per cent 
of a clear, dark yellow oil, from which considerable quantities of crystal¬ 
line wafts separated. The oil had I he following characteristics : - 


Saponification value 
Iodine value 
Unsapomtiable 
Acid value 


194 0 


117-8 

4 80 per cent 
02 8 


The annual production of chrysalids in Italy during the period 
1899-1908 was about 16,000,000 kgs. 

The crude oil prepared on a large scale from the same chrysalids 
had a dark brown colour, and a distinct, smell resembling that of fish 
oil. By filtering over Florida earth the oil became much clearer. 
On standing, solid particles separated as amorphous flocks, no doubt 
due to traces of solvent still adhering to the commercial oil. The 
commercial od had the following characteristics . 

i Lcwkowitsch, Zcits.f. Unte,s. d. Xnhrgs- u. Genmw., 1!)06, xn. 659 ; 1907, 
" « Cp. C. Seemo, Italian patent 385/190/125,423. 
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Specific gravity at 40° C. (water at 40°= 1) . . 0-9105 

Solidifying point ...... 10°-7° C. 

Saponification value ..... 190-0 

Iodine value ...... llli-3 

Unsaponifiablc ...... 2-01 per cent 

Acid value ...... 27-51 

Mean molecular weight of the insoluble fatty acids 281-7 
Solidifying point of the insoluble fatty acids . 34-5° (' 


The considerably lower acid value of the commercial ml is due to 
the oil in the chrysalids extracted by the author having undergone 
pronounced hydrolysis (see Vol. I. ('Imp. I.). 

In the elaidin test, the oil yields a soft buttery mass. 

This oil being the first obtained from insects, 1 * it became important 
to ascertain whether the nil,saponifiable matter contained cholesterol 
like all flie oils and fats of animal origin. 

A considerable quantity of the unsaponifiablc matter was treated 
with acetic anhydride, whereby 84-67 per cent of the unsaponifiablc 
matter (corresponding In 2-21 per cent of the, chrysalis oil) was dis¬ 
solved, whereas 15-33 per cent (corresponding to 0-40 per cent of the 
chrysalis oil) remained undissolved. This last substance melted 
between 54° and 62" C., and is undoubtedly a hydrocarbon. 

The substance dissolved in acetic anhydride was recrystallised five 
times from alcohol, and finally yielded in the fifth crystallisation crystals 
of the melting point 114° C. 

The details are the following :— 


Melting point of the 2nd crystallisation 

.3rd 

„ „ 4th 

,, ,, 5th „ 


107 5-113° ('. 
110-113° C. 
112-113-5° C. 

ih° c . 


Hence the unsaponiliable matter contains cholesterol. 

Mennzzi and Morcncki? who found “ about 10 per cent " 3 of un¬ 
saponifiablc matter, isolated from this by extraction with 70 per rent 
alcohol 4 a higher alcohol, melting after repeated crystallisation at 
148° C., which they consider differs from the ordinary cholesterol 
Vol. I. Chap. Til.) and has been named “ bomhimteml.” The acetate 
of this alcohol melled in the impure state at 112-114° C. ; after one 
crystallisation the melting point rose to above 120° ()., and after 
repeated crystallisations to 12!)° 0. On applying Windaus' method 5 
a small quantity of an acetate melting at 114° C., and a larger quantity 

1 It may, however. In- mentioned that 11. Ini/nn* stated [Oil, I'amt. anil lhag 
Reporter, 190‘h 24) that- he had piepared oil from the eggs of locusts. 

Rendiemiti della R. . I - cut!, dn Linen , 11)08, 95. 

1 In a later publication (Rnidieon/i della R. An ad. del Linen , 1910, 126) it is 
admitted that this number is lnudi too high, for on saponifying again Menozzi and 
Aforeselu obtained only “ about ” 2'5 jter < cut, which is in satisfaetoiy agreement with the 
figure found by UwkowilMdi. 

i in the case of the unsaponifiable matter from canthaiiden fat, which represents a 
waxy matter, this process did not lead to a satisfactory separation of the cholesterol from 
the concomitant substances. 

5 Berichte , 1906, 518. Op Lcwkowitsch, Jahrlmch d. Chem, 1906, xvi. 406. 
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of an acetate melting at 129° C. were obtained. On passing a pure 
acetate of the melting point 129° V. through Wmlam’ process, the 
melting point was unchanged. 

Menozzi avd Morescln further isolated from the unsaponifiable 
matter two hydrocarbons, one molting at 02-5° 0., optically inactive, 
and having the composition 0 28 U 58 , and a second one, which also 
appears to belong to the saturated series, melting at 11-12° C. 

Dubomtz 1 found the iodine value ol an Italian chrysalis oil 111-5, 
and that of an oil obtained from the chrysalids from an Hungarian 
silk works 138-7. I lie statement made by Dubovitz that t he oil contains 
a considerable amount of hydroxvlated acids (determined by the 
faulty method of Bcncdikt and Ulzcr) i orpines confirmation. 

Tsujimofo “ states that chrysalis ml is being prepared m Japan by 
steaming the powdered dry chrysalids and expressing the mass m a 
screw or wedge press. A specimen of papa- was found 1o contain 

20 0 per cent 
3 77 „ 

548 „ 


Oil 

Ash 

Water 


By extracting with petroleum ether boiling below 8(f (t, an oil 
was obtained having the following ehaiaetensfirs •— 


Oil— 

►Specific gravity at 15 5° ('. . 0 9280 

Saponification \alue IP4 |o 

Iodine value ];{[ <)<; 

Reichert-Meissl \alue . :p;{8 

Unsaponifiable mattei I o;{ 

'J'ruo acetyl value (Lewkowil^cli) 19-72 

Refractive index at 20° O. . . 1-4757 

Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble fatty acids ] unsaponifiable . 94 5 per cent 

Specific grauly 100° ('. (water at J5 5 I) 0 8513 

Melting point . 30 5° C. 

Solidifying point . . 77-78° C. 

Neutralisation value . . 199-34 

Moan molecular weight . 281-43 

Iodine value . . . 135-83 


The oil had the acid value 18 68. The fatty acids wore resolved 
by the lead-salt-cther method into 75 per cent unsaturated fatty acids 
(of the iodine value 178-73) and 25 per cent (by difference) of saturated 
fatty acids (of the melting point 57° 0.). Amongst the saturated 
fatty acids palmitic acid was identified ; stearic, acid is probably not 
present. 

1 Ss{fenwdn Zeit ., 1908, 1281. 

- Joum. Cnllnfc of Km/. Toh/o Imp. I'/nr., 1908, vol n. No. 3. This author 
refeis in a footnote to three papeis published in 1905 (m Japanese): ‘‘Chrysalis Oil 
Manufacture in the Nagano and Gunnia IYefcctinc.s,” ltspait of Industi. Krper. 
Station, Tokyo, vol. n 1905, 473 ; “On Chrysalis Oii,” by K. Z.issln ; and “On the 
Fatty Acids of Chrysalis Oil,” by K. Zasshi. 
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The unsaturated fatty acids consist of oleic, linolenie, and isolino- 
lenic acids. The amount of ether-insoluble bromides—melting at 
178° C.—was 11-94 per cent, corresponding to 4-38 per cent of linolenie 
acid (including isolinolcnic acid). 

The unsaponifiable matter after recrystallisation from 90 per cent 
alcohol yielded crystals, melting at 138-5° C.; after repeated purifi¬ 
cation they melted at 143-5° 0. Their crystalline form is stated to 
closely resemble that of phytosterol. The acetate obtained from this 
alcohol by Bonier's method melted at 125-5° C. From a second sample 
of chrysalis oil TsUpmolo obtained an alcohol, melting at 137-139° C., 
the acetate of which molts at 125° C. Tsujimoto concludes therefrom 
that the alcohol in chrysalis oil is phytosterol, 

The melting points found by Lewkowitsch in five crystallisations 
(see above) would seem to exclude the possibility of a small amount 
of hydrocarbon having been persistently retained by the acetate (cp. 
tables “Melting Points of Cholesteryl Acetate with Paraffin Wax” 
under “ Lard ”). The fact that Menozzi and Momchi, after separating 
off the hydrocarbons carefully and applying Wintlavs’ method of 
separation, did obtain an acetate melting at 114° C. in addition to 
bombiccsterol would seem to prove that what Tsujimoto regarded as 
“ phytosterol ” was in truth a mixture of cholesterol and bombiccsterol. 
Indeed in a later publication Menozzi and Moresch 1 admit that the 
unsaponifiable matter contains ordinary (bile) cholesterol. 

Since this oil can be obtained without difficulty, it is destined to 
find an outlet in the soap industry in considerable quantities. 

Tsujimoto 2 refines crude chrysalis oil by shaking it with 5 to 10 per¬ 
cent of 50 per cent sulphuric acid at 100° 0. ; subsequently washing 
and treating with Kambara earth at 130° 0. By these means the 
unpleasant smell is removed. 

Tsujimoto states that chrysalis oil is as suitable for hardening as 
blubber oils, as he has obtained from it solid fats melting at 56° 0. and 
having the iodine value of 35 to 45. 

Done 3 4 extracted the entire silk-worms and obtained crystals which 
“ answered the description given by Menozzi and Moreschi for bombi- 
cester'ol,” but no definite statement can be made. 


CANTHARIDEN OIL 1 2 

Canthariden oil (from Lytta vesicaria) is obtained as a by-product 
in the manufacture of canthariden. The oil contains about 9 per cent 
of unsaponifiable matter (of a waxy consistence) from which pure 
cholesterol could be separated. 

1 Re/till<•<>nf i ifella R. A rend. <lei Linrei, 1910, 126. 

2 Jnum. ('hem hid., Tokyo, 1914, 191. 

■ $ Ihochem. Zeds , 1909 (4), 84. 

4 Welsch, hutiig. Dissert., Offenbach a/M., 1909. 
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EfiO OIL 

Frenofc— 1/uile de jaunt d'a-uf. (human fluid. 

Italian Olid di now. 

For table of characteristics see p. 47b. 

Egg oil is prepared commercially from the yolk of haul-boiled 
liens’ eggs either by pressure or by solvents. Another pinress consists 
in separating the yolk of fresh eggs from the white, and heating the 
yolk until the bulk of the water lias evaporated off. The dried mass 
is then placed in bags and expressed hot ween hot plates. The expressed 
oil is then filtered. Paladnw and To.it > 1 obtained, by expressing boiled 
eggs, 25 to 35 per cent of oil; Kill? by using ether as a solvent, 19 
per cent only. The ethereal extracts contain, besides egg oil, other 
substances, notably lecithin; hence the extracted fat is more readily 
soluble in alcohol than it would appear to he, judging from lls com¬ 
position in the absence of lecithin. Barbiai 3 expresses an opinion 
that no lecithin occurs in egg yolk. 

The expressed oil has a yellow eolonr. The extracted oil, freed by 
filtration from-other ether-soluble substances, was semi-solid and bad 
an orange-yellow colour. The specimen examined by Kilt contained 
0-2 per cent of lecithin, and 1 5 per cent of cholesterol ; its arid value 
was 1-2. Capjiehbcrg states that egg oil contains on an average 3 
per cent cholesterol, without adducing any experimental proof. 

Egg oil gives the elaidin reaction. The acetyl value 11-9 recorded 
by Kilt does not necessarily point to the presence of hydroxylated 
fatty acids, since even if the number itself were not open to doubt on 
account of a faulty method having been applied (cp. Vol. 1. Chap. VI.), 
the high amount of cholesterol in the oil conditions a notable acetyl 
value. 

According to Paladino 4 egg oil contains oleic, palmitic, and stearic 
acids. He also states that formic acid is present; this would, however, 
seem to require confirmation. 

1 Analyst. lxtMt, 161. - Chnn. %nt., 1S97, .108 

1 VII. International Comjie ss, Soot IV A. 2, 02 ; Com/it. tend., 1010, -lO.'i 

‘ Hunhnn /cits, 1905*, iif*(5. 
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In the commercial determination of the fatty oil in the yolk, the 
choice of the solvent is by no means immaterial. Jam 1 lias shown 
that by extracting one and the same specimen of dried yolk with the. 
following solvents: petroleum ether, ether, carbon bisulphide, carbon 
tetrachloride, and chloroform, the following respective proportions of 
oil were obtained: -18-24 per cent, 50-83 per cent, 50 15 per cent, 
50-30 per cent, and 57-06 per cent. Another specimen of yolk was 
extracted successively with the three solvents; petroleum ether 
extracted 27-3 per cent of oil; the extraction with ether then yielded 
1-05 per cent; the subsequent extraction witli chloroform furnished 
an additional 1-37 per cent. Vii/non and tlamieur 2 recommend 
chloroform as best suited for the extraction of egg oil, and published 
the following results : - - 


j 

Oil 

I’d cent 

Iodine V.i 
ul Oil 

"* 

1 rnsa]Kiiufi.ilile 
IL , M.iU-i 

! lw '"" 

. - 

J'ln.sphmus 
(Uli lll.itdl 
tn l , |ms})li'Uie 
Acid (!‘< > 4 11 3 ). 
I*i*i (( nt. . j 

lien’s egg . 

327 

32 

! 0-2 

2 33 

Duck’s egg 

38-9 

37-4 

! 27 

1-91 


The saponification value of egg oil extracted from liens’ eggs with 
petroleum ether was 188, and the refractive index at 20-2 (J. 1-1655. 

Seiow and 1‘alazzi extracted t he egg yolk with alcohol,and separated 
the extract into two fractions by means of acetone. The portion 
soluble in acetone contained a lecithin in wlm-li were found oleic and 
palmitic acids. Smaller quantities of phosphorus compound containing 
a higher fatty arid were found. The portion soluble in acetone 
11 ystalhsed from the solvent in thm flat blue fluorescent needles, winch 
on exposure to light and air darkened to red brown ; on cooling these 
crystals cholesterol separated out. .By extraction with ether those 
authors obtained a clear yellow light, substance liquid above 15°. and 
having the specific gravity at 15“ (HU 15-0 9527, the saponification 
value 198-8, iodine value 82-3, acetyl value 3-82. The fatty acids 
melted at 36-38° (i 

Egg oil finds commercial application in the leather industries for 
“tawing.” As regards its employment m tempera painting, cp. 
German patent 187,211 [Lupus). 


The terrestrial animal oils from quadrupeds are characterised by 
low iodine values, lower than those of the non-drying vegetable oils, 
and by low- thermal reactions. They yield solid dunlins with nitrous 
acid; chemically, they are readily differentiated from vegetable oils 
by moans of the pliytosteryl acetate test. 

1 Znts.f. Unters. d. Xahrgs■ it. (lemnam., 1904, 232. 

2 Collegium,) 1904, 128, 129. 
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In addition to the oils obtained from the feet of sheep, horses, and 
of neat, the liquid fats obtained from lard, horse fat, bone fat, and 
tallow by pressing would fall under this head. The last-named oils 
are, however, more suitably described in connection with the raw 
material from which they are derived. 


sheep’s foot oil 

French —Iluile de pieds de. motion. Herman— HummelMannud, 
ftchttfpfoleuol. Italian—Oho di piede dt iiioiiIohh, 

For table of characteristics sec p. 481. 

This oil is obtained from sheep's trotters in the manner described 
under “ Neat’s foot oil ” (see p 484). The sample examined by the 
author (see table) was prepared in the laboratory. 

Sheep’s foot oil much resembles neat's foot oil, and is, as a rule, 
sold as such. This oil has been adopted by Airnml and Jean as the 
standard (Indie type) for their olco-refraetometev. 
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. horse’s foot oil 

French —Iluile de pieds de cheval. German— Pferdcfussol. 

Italian —Olio di jriede di cavallo. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 483. 

This oil is obtained from horses' feet by boiling them with water. 

It is not met with in commerce under its true name, and what is 
described as horse oil is more or less the liquid portion of horse fat. 
The horses’ feet are usually boiled out together with neats’ feet and 
sheeps’ feet, and the resulting oil is indiscriminately sold ns neat’s foot, 
oil, or at least as " animal ” oil. 

The specimen rendered in the author’s laboratory contained, even 
after filtering, certain impurities, so that the oil gave several colour 
reactions which were previously considered as characteristic of marine 
animal oils (op. p. 400). The oil had a high acetyl value, viz. 9T-10-3, 
due to changes caused by contact with organic impurities. 
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* 

seat’s foot oil 

French— Huile de fried* de bmif. German— Ochsenklauenbl, 
Rinderttauend. Italian— Olio di piede di hove. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 487, 488. 

Neat’s foot oil (Oleum bubulum of the British Pharmacopoeia) is 
obtained from the feet of cattle by boiling with water. In this country 
the preparation of neat’s foot oil is chiefly carried out in small estab¬ 
lishments, m which the by-products and waste material of the slaughter¬ 
houses are worked up (“ tripe shops ”). The feet are carefully scraped 
and washed, the hoofs are cut off, and after the hair has been removed 
they are boiled with water in jacketed pans heated by steam, the 
water being kept simmering for eight to ten hours. The oil rises to the 
top, and is skimmed off from time to time by means of suitable skimmers. 
The oil is then allowed to settle in a warm place, salt being sprinkled 
on the top to facilitate the separation of the water. Finally, the oil 
is washed with water, in order to remove any gluey substances, and 
filtered. On cooling some “ stearine ” is deposited. In the production 
of the best kind of neat’s foot oil having a low cold test, the clear oil is 
decanted off the “ stearine.” Such decanted oil has a cold test of 
about 23° to 28° F. The oil prepared in an establishment standing 
under the author’s supervision was obtained in this manner. 

On a large scale neat’s foot oil is obtained as a by-product in the 
centres of the meat packing trade, such as in the Chicago stock yards 
and in the South American establishments. There the feet are taken 
m their fresh state from the slaughter-houses (“ killing-beds ”), washed 
free from adhering blood and dirt, and sawn by a circular saw into 
suitable sizes for further working up. ’The chief object of sawing off 
the feet is to separate the more costly shin hones from the feet proper, 
which latter yield the genuine neat’s foot oil. The fatty matter con¬ 
tained in the shin bones approaches somewhat in consistence horse- 
or beef-marrow fat (see below), as the case may be. When kept separate 
it is sold as “.bone oil ” (French— Huile d’os; German— Knochenbl), 
five samples of which examined by Fahrion had the following char- , 
acteristics:— 



i. 

11. 

III. 

,V ’ 

V. 

Saponification value 

196-1 

191-3 

190-3 

186-7 

192-5 

Iodine value .... 

74-2 

67-4 

79-6 

79-8 

79-0 

Acid value. 

9-0 

3-8 

2-4 

6-2 

4-2 

Melting point of fatty acids . 

34 

28-29 

14 

21 

13 

Mean molecular weight . 

279-5 

280-8 

284-7 

294-8 

279-0 


This oil must not be confounded with neat’s foot oil, nor with hone fat. 
It is, however, customary in America to recover the oil from the shin 
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bones, together with the neat’s foot oil, by boiling the shin bones with 
the feet. Therefore, American oil has a higher solidifying point than 
that prepared as described above. The feet are scalded by immersion 
in boiling water for from 10 to 15 minutes in order to loosen the hoofs, 
which are removed by a special machine—the “ hoof-puller.” The 
boiling out of the hoof must be avoided, as otherwise somo colouring 
matters contained in the hoof would pass into the oil and depreciate its 
value. It will be readily understood that the greatest speed in the 
working up of the oil is required, as contact with the putrescible animal 
matter is apt to set up secondary reactions which lead to the production 
of a low class oil, containing a high proportion of free fatty acids, and 
having a dark colour and an unpleasant smell. 

The further treatment of the oil is very similar to the one described 
above. The oil is skimmed off as it rises to the surface, filtered roughly 
through a fine wire screen, separated from water as far as possible, 
and then run into vessels provided with dose steam coils. Steam 
is passed through the coils and the water still contained in the oil 
thereby driven off, whilst at the same time organic impurities (albumen) 
become coagulated. The dried oil is finally obtained in a perfectly 
limpid state by filtering. 

Neat's foot oil is pale yellow and has a bland taste. Properly pre¬ 
pared oil contains only a very small amount of free fatty acids. On 
standing the oil deposits “ st.carine.” The glycerides contained in 
neat’s foot oil consist of palmitm, stearin, and olein. Linolin appears 
to be absent, for Conte and Shelbourn found amongst the oxidation 
products of the liquid acids of neat’s foot oil dihydroxystearic acid 
only. The amount of unsaponifiable matter varies from 0-12 to 0 05 
per cent. 

Commercial samples of European neat’s foot oil, even if not 
sophisticated with non-animal oils, consist mostly of true neat's foot 
oil mixed with sheep’s foot and horse’s foot oils. Frequently tallow 
oil (" animal oil ”) recovered from greases (see Vol. ill. Chap. XVI.) 
is substituted for neat’s foot oil. American neat’s foot oil mostly 
contains the oil from the shin bones, which is properly speaking a 
marrow fat. Hence the solidifying point of American oil lies as a rule 
above 0° C. American oil is also frequently adulterated with pig's 
fqot grease. The chief determinants ill the valuation of the oil are 
colour, smell, low freezing point, and freedom from free fatty acids. 

A comparative examination of the characteristics of neat’s foot oil, 
tallow, and horse oil has been made by Gill and Rom', 1 who give the 
following figures:— 


1 Jvunt. Amcr. Chan. Soc ., 1902, 466. 
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Colour, etc. 

Specific 
Gravity. 
i;»° c. 

Mauinen6 

Test. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Titer Test, j 

Neat’s foot oil (1) 


0 915 

42-2 

72-9 

19-20 

.. (2) 


0-914 

42-2 

72-9 

18-19 

„ (3) . 

.. 

0-010 

40-5 

07-1 

17-18 : 

, (4) . 

• 

0-910 

42-2 

72-1 

10 

.. (5) . 


0 910 

42-2 

00-0 

25 5-20-5 

Tallow oil (I) 


0-704 

35-0 

55-8 

35-3(1 

,. „ (2) . . 


0 704 

35-0 

50-0 

30-5-37 6 

., „ (3) . . 


0-794 

35 0 

50 7 

34-5-35-5 

Horse oils and fats (1) 

White brown 
semi-fluid 

0-919 

40 0 

75 J 

32 5-33 5 

. (2) 

Dark brown 

0-010 

52 1 

82 5 

30 0-31 0 


semi-liquid 





.. P) 

Yellow brown 

0-022 

54-7 

so :i 

25-0-20 0 


liquid 

at 100° ' 




.. ., ., (4) 

(lolden brown 

0-708 

54 2 

70 0 

30-3! 

» - (•>) 

nearly solid 
Veiy like (4) 

0 7! 10 

53-5 

7.8-8 

31-35 




_ _ 

_ 



For the purposes of the leather industries a low “ cold-test " is of 
especial importance, as the finished glazed leather becomes coated 
with a film of “ stearinc ” in cold weather, if neat’s foot oil containing 
a considerable quantity of “ stearinc ” has been used. 

The high price of the ml is an incentive to fraud. It is largely 
adulterated with vegetable oils, such as rape od and cotton seed oil. 
Fish oils (blubber oils, whale bone oil) and mineral oils are also used 
for tlio same purpose. These adulterants can be easily detected by 
determining the iodine value, (f the amount of added vegetable oils 
be so small that the indications furnished by the iodine value of the 
sample, the iodine value of the liquid fatty acids, the saponification 
value (rape oil), and other chemical or physical tests, do not lead to 
decisive results, then their presence can be unmistakably ascertained 
by the phytost-eryl acetate test. In order to circumvent this test, 
vaseline oil (paraffin wax) is added. 

Fish oils and blubber oils are best detected by the bromide test; 
mineral oil is easily determined and identified by examining the “ un- 
saponifiablo ” matter. 

Neat's foot, oil is a valuable lubricating oil for clocks, guns, sewing 
machines, and other delicate machinery. (A specimen of true neat's 
foot oil required in Redwood's viscosimeter at 140° F., 70 seconds ; 
and at 200° F., 43 seconds.) It is largely used in the leather industry, 
in which practically the total quantity of neat’s foot oil made is con¬ 
sumed as “ fat liquoring ” for the treatment of hides and skins for the 
manufacture of the more delicate grades of leather (gloves, etc.). In 
the preparation of fat liquors the neat’s foot oil is emulsified by the 
addition of castor oil soap. 1 

1 0. Kralmer, Chcui Revue , 1910, 1303. 
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Dunlop (Analyst , 1907, 318), obtained from calves’ feel a white 
salve-like fat of the iodine value 71-8, and the refraction 59-0 “ degrees ” 
at 25° C. in the butyro-refractometer. The oil filtered from this 
product at 13-3° C. had the iodine value 71-1. 

The fatty oil from C yd mis indicus (Westw.), an insect known in 
India through its aromatic odour, had the following characteristics 


Specific gravity lg-5 0 . ... 0-9135 

Saponification value . . .19-1 

Iodine value . . . 49-1 

Insoluble fatty acids f unsaponiiiabio . . . 94 8 


Horse Oil (see under “ Horse Fat ”). 
Lard Oil (see under “ Lard ”). 
Tallow Oil (see under “ Tallow ”). 


In France oil prepared from alligators by boiling out comminuted 
flesh with water is sold under the name of “ Jacare ” fat. It. is used in 
admixture with fish oils in the leather industry. The alligators from 
Madagascar yield a harder fat than the American 1 

1 < '!u hi Hn'ue, 1909, S7 
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ir. SOLID FATS 
I. Vegetable Fats 

Vegetable fats are obtained from plants widely distributed over 
tropical and sub-tropical regions. In the world’s markets hitherto 
only a few have acquired considerable commercial importance, These 
are palm oil and its kernel oil, and cocoa nut oil; cacao butter and 
Japan wax rank next. There is, however, no doubt that in the near 
future large quantities of vegetable fats will become available for 
industrial purposes as the conditions of communication and transport 
(both by land and sea) with the countries of their origin improve. 
Tropical Africa, especially tropical West Africa (Nigeria, the French 
Colonics, and the Soudan), the Hast Indies, the Sunda Islands, and 
South Sea Islands, the vast regions of tropical South and Central 
America are bound to furnish in future large quantities of fats. At 
present the enormous tracts of French Nigeria, of the Soudan, and of 
Indo-Chma are being systematically explored for fruits likely to yield 
vegetable fats. 

The vegetable fats are chiefly found accumulated in the seeds. 
Vegetable tallow of China, however, forms a coating round the seeds ; 
and in the case of palm oil the fruit flesh contains considerable quan¬ 
tities of fat, which differs in its chemical composition from the fat of 
the seed (palm kernel). Whilst, therefore, the palm fruit would be 
analogous to the olive fruit, in that it yields a fruit oil and a kernel oil, 
there is this characteristic difference that olive kernel oil has practically 
the same composition as the oil from the pulp of the fruit, Ouara oil 
and ouara kernel oil simulate palm oil completely. 

The members belonging to this class arc solid in temperate climates. 
They present, however, a variety of gradations from the soft, buttery 
mass of laurel oil to the hard, wax-like Japan tallow. As the hardness 
of the fats increases approximately in direct proportion to the decrease 
of glycerides of oleic acid and linolic acid, the iodine value would most 
aptly determine, in the absence of other more striking chemical char¬ 
acteristics, the order in which the individual fats should be enumerated. 

I have, therefore, grouped the vegetable fats in the first instance in 
the order of their iodine values. 

Palm nut oil and cocoa nut oil, however, have been placed together 
as undoubtedly constituting, with mocaya oil, maripa fat, and similar 
fats, a well-defined group, differing from all other vegetable fats by 
containing a considerable amount of glycerides of lower fatty acids, 
In this respect they resemble to some extent butter fat. 

As other natural groups I have branched off the chaulmoogra oil 
group, comprising three oils (belonging to the Flacourtiaceae), which 
occupy an exceptional position on account of the high dextrorotatory 
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powers they possess; the myristica group, characterised by the large 
proportion of mvristin, which the members of this group contain ; the 
<lika fat group, characterised by the very large proportions of Iaurin 
(larger than in the fats of the cocoa mil oil group) contained in dika. fat, 
tangkallak fat, caV-cay fat, and kusa fat. 

Further groups are formed by classifying the oils relating to laurel 
oil, palm oil, and cacao butter. The fats relating to the cacao butter 
group arc characterised by the large proportion of glycerides of stearic, 
acid which they contain. 


Chaulmoogra Oil Group 

(«) ClfAULMOOdKA oil, 1 

French— Haile, tic chaiilmomjm (chuhnougre ). Herman (lltitidmitgraol. 

Italian— Oho ill chauliiwijra. 

For tallies of characteristics see p. 492. 

Chaulmoogra oil is obtained from the seeds of Taraklogciiox hurzii, 
King; llydiioearpus Kurzii, Warh. ; and Hydiioairpux heterophyllux, 
Kura,'- a tree indigenous to llmmah and Assam. The amount 
available in the Shwcgvin division of Burmah is estimated at. about 
10,000 lbs. 3 The seeds contain a hydrolytic enzyme, so that a high acid 
value of an expressed oil 1 must he explained by hydrolysis having 
taken place whilst the seeds were crushed (op. Vol. 1. Chap. II.). On 
bruising the seeds this enzyme causes a, small quantity of hydrocyanic 
•mid to be generated 5 from a evanogenetio glueoside contained in the 
seed. From old seeds no hydrocyanic acid is evolved, the cyanogen 
compound evidently becoming decomposed in the stored seeds. 

In the older literature chaulmoogia oil has been confounded with 
gynocardia oil, owing to the fact that, the seeds of Taraktogenos and 
Gymmrdia are very similar in appearance. The researches of Power 
and his collaborators have finally cleared up the difficulties surrounding 
the identity of chaulmoogra, hydnoearpus. lukrabo, and gynocardia 
Seeds 6 (For the older literature rp. third edition of this work, p. 1(94 
and />. Hooper, “ Agricultural Ledger,” 1905, No. 5). 

At the ordinary temperature cliaiilmoogia fat is of buttery con¬ 
sistence ; it has a faintly yellow colour and a characteristic odour. 

The most characteristic physical property of the fat is its high 
rotatory power ; this rotatory power is due to the configuration of its 
fatty acids. The specific rotation of the oil is [a | 1,1 - + 52° (expressed 
oil) ; + 51’3 (extracted oil). The specific rotation of the mixed fatty 

1 Power and Gornall, ,/ovrn. ('hem. Sue., 1904, 810. 

2 Giunnio, Oheni. Revue, 1911, 102. * 

:l Pearson, “ Indian Agrieultiinst.” 

4 Indeed, a .specimen thus obtained by Power and Gornall had the arid value 23'8. 

5 Cp. also Gresho/f, Miami . Weekhlad, 42 (1905), 102 ; and “Linseed Oil,” p. 48. 

8 Cp. Pabisch, Cheni. Revue, 1913, 267. 
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acids is [a]„ = +52-6° (in chloroformio solution). The mixed-fatty 
acids consist chiefly of homologous acids of the “ chaulmoogrio series,” 
C„H 2 „_ 4 0 2 ; the highest homologue isolated hitherto is chaulmoogrio 
acid. Power and Barrou'cliff 1 identified also hydnocarpic and palmitic 
acids. Undecylic (cocinic) acid and hydroxylated acids, stated by 
Moss 2 and Schindclmeiser 3 to occur in chaulxnoogra oil, are however 
absent. 


On destructively distilling chauhnoogra oil Lewkowitsch i obtained 
dextrorotatory hydrocarbons. A purified gynocardia oil is sold under 
the name of “ Antileprol.” 

Chauhnoogra oil lias been chiefly used in the treatment of leprosy 
and^ vaiious skin diseases, not only in Indo-China and Siam but also 
in Europe. It is also prescribed in the incipient stages of tuberculosis. 
I he preparation of methyl- and ethylcsters of the mixed fatty acids 
for medicinal purposes have been patented by Fcirbenfabriken vortn 
Fr. Bayer Co , 5 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Chavlmooyra Oil 


Specific Gravity. 

Saponification 

Value 

Iodine Value 

Observer 

At * C. 


Mgrins. KOH. 

Per cent. 




204 

90-4-90-9 

Lewkowitsch u 

25 7 

0-951 

213 

103-2 

Power and Gonial] 

45 7 

0-940 




25 8 

0-952 

208 

104-4 


40 

Q-942 

200-3 

. ... 

97-8 

Rainsch 0 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatly Acids 


Solidifying 

Point. 

'C. 

Melting Point. 
e C. 

Neutralisation 

Value. 

Iodine Value. 

Observer. 

Titer Test 
39-6 



86 

Lewkowitsch (l 


44-45 7 

215 

103-2 

Power and Gornall 


‘ Sac., 1905, 896. 2 p hmn , 187 9. 

Jkrichte, 1904, 165 (where the oil is described as gynocardia oil). 

4 Jierichte, 1907, 4161. 

! Germau latent 216,092. - Commercial sample examined in 1890. 

' Expressed fat. 8 Extracted fat. “ Specific rotation + 56", 
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(6) HYDNOCARPUS OIL 1 

French— Huile de hydnocarpus. German— Hydnocarpusol. 

Italian— Olio di hydnocarpus. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 494. 

Hydnocarpus oil is obtained from the seeds of Hydnocarpus Wigh- 
tiana, Blume. Grimme 2 gives as synonymous with Hydnocarpus Wigh- 
tiana the names //. inebrians, Wall.; Munnicksia Wightiana, Dennst., 
a tree indigenous to the western peninsula of India from South Concan 
to Travancore. The tree belongs to the same natural order as Tarakto- 
genos Kurzii, King (yielding chaulmoogra oil, p. 191), and Hydnocarpus 
anlhelmintica . Pierre (yielding lukrabo oil, p. 495). The kernels form 
70 per cent of the weight of the total seeds and yield under hydraulic 
pressure 32-4 per cent of fat. On completely extracting the com¬ 
minuted seed with ether 41 '2 per cent of fat is obtained. 

The fat is a soft solid at the ordinary temperature ; it has a faintly 
yellow colour and a characteristic odour. The most characteristic 
property of the oil is its optical activity ; [a] „ = + 57-7° (expressed oil): 
+ 56-2° (extracted oil). The rotatory power is due to tho presence 
of hvdnocarpic and chaulmoogric acids (Vol. I. Chap. III.). 

The expressed oil had the acid value 3-8; the extracted oil 7-4. 
The unsaponifiable matter of the fat was identified as phytosterol. 

The mixed fatty acids are optically active; [or]„ = + 60-4° (in 
chloroform). From the mixed fatty acids there were isolated, by 
crystallisation from alcohol, chaulmoogric acid and its lower homologtte, 
hvdnocarpic acid. The acids contained in the alcoholic mother liquor 
yielded, on distillation under 20 mm. pressure, the following three 
fractions :—(I) Fraction boiling at 220-225° 0. These acids absorbed 
129-1 per cent, of iodine, and had [a]„ = +41-9° (in chloroform). (2) 
Fraction boiling at 225-230° C. The acids of this fraction absorbed 
131-1 per cent of iodine, and had [a|„ = +46-6° (in chloroform). (3) 
Fraction boiling at 230-235° 0. These acids absorbed 140-7 per cent 
of iodine, and had [a.] „ = + 50-‘4° (in chloroform). The high specific 
rotatory powers of these fractions point to their containing largo 
proportions of acids belonging to tho chaulmoogric series. On tho 
other hand, their high iodine numbers indicate that they contain an 
acid or acids belonging to the linolic. or linolenic series. No palmitic 
acid could be obtained (difference from chaulmoogra oil). 

Hydnocarpus oil has been suggested as a substitute for chaulmoogra 
oil in its pharmaceutical applications, and has been used in the Bombay 
Presidency with satisfactory results. The seeds are not yet. an 
article of commerce. The oil was imported into Germany under the 
name of “ Cardamom oil ” or “ Marotti fat,” and used in the manu¬ 
facture of margarine before its toxic properties were known. 


1 Tower and Barfoweliff, Journ. ('hem. Soc., 1905, 886. 
* Chem. Revue , 1911, 131. 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Hydnocarpus Oil 


Specific Gravity, j 

1 

Molting ! 
Point,, j 

Saponification | 
Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Jtefraetive 

Index. 


| 




— 


At 0 C. 

°C. | 

M«rms. KOH. 

Per cent. | 

Butyro-Re- 
1 ractometer. 

| Specific Rotation. 

25 0-958 

22-23 ; 

207 

101-3 1 II 


... 


... 


102-5 2 i 



20 - 0 955 3 

22-25 : 

202 7 

07-0 

81-5 

-701* 

20 0 958 

22-24 

204-0 

06-H 

78-0 

- 74-8 5 



20.1 7-205 2 

03-04-7 6 i 

70-1-71-2 

1-58-8 to -4-04-5 7 



an 5-208-1 

88 5-04 8 

BO-7 71-1 

-1-54-0 to -|-58-0 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


i Melting Point, j 

t 

1 Nciit tali nation 
Value ! 

, Iodine Value, j 

°C. 

Mgrins KOH ; 

~ _ 1 

' Pei cent 

41-44 

214 0 

106-3 


The mixed fatty anils of marotti oil consist, of 61 03 per cent of 
saturated tatty acids and .'17-98 per cent of imsaturated fatty acids. 
The saturated fatty acids melted at 30-41° C., ami had the mean mole¬ 
cular weight. 272-1. The unsaturated fatty acids melted at 30-31° 0., 
and had the mean molecular weight 279.* 

A specimen of fat from Ilydnocnrpiis alpina repiesented a yellowish 
butter-like substance, and had the saponification value 209-0 and the 
iodine value 84-5. The rotation was [a]"J+ 49. 10 

The poisonous properties of these oils arc probably due to the 
internal configuration of the fatty acids, and not to an extraneous 
toxic substance, as after repeated purification the fat still retains its 
poisonous properties. 

Wolff and Koldewijn 11 give the following characteristics 


I Ex)iri'SM-4 oil. ' Extracted oil. 

3 G iimme, Chem. Raw, 1011, 132. 

* (Jaidainom oil. s Marotti lut. 

b Crude cardamom oil. 

7 Heinsch, Chem. /at., 1911, 77. 

8 Helmed cardamom oil. 

** Kuorr, tieifensie/kr /fit., 1912, 436. 

10 Leudnch, Koch, and Schwarz, /ah. f. Caters, ii Nahtgs- u. Cenusm., 1911, 
22, 441. 

II Pham. Weekblad , 1912, 1049. 
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Specific gravity at 100° C. . . . 0-898 

Solidifying point .... 22-5 

Molting point . : 22-26 

Saponification value . . 207 

Iodine value . 84 

Acid value . . 0-35 

Refractive index at 40° C. . 1-4709 

H • • • i *49-5 


(c) LUKRABO OIL 1 

French— Unite etc hdrabo. (jorman- Luhaboul. 

Italian—Olio ili hthtaho. 

Fur tables of characteristics see pp. 495-6. 

Lukrabo oil is the fat obtained from Uyihinem-pns anlhehnintiea, 
Pierre, a tree indigenous to Siam, northern Cochin ('lima, and Camboja. 4 
The tree belongs to the same natural order as Turaktoynms liurzii, 
King (yielding chaulmoogra oil, p. 491), and Hytlnoctirpus Wightiam, 
Blume (yielding hydnocarpus oil, p. 493). The seeds are exported to 
China under the name of “ Lukrabo ” (“ krebao ” seed of Camboja ; 
Annamite, “ Chung-bao,” f ‘ Chumbao ” ; Chinese “ Dai-phongtu ”). 
The kernels form 31-2 per cent of the total seeds. On subjecting the 
seeds to hydraulic pressure an amount of fat equivalent to 16-3 per 
cent of the entire seeds was obtained, fly complete extraction with 
ether the amount of fat rose to 17-G per cent. This fat is, at the ordinary 
temperature, a nearly white solid, having the same characteristic odour 
as chaulmoogra oil and hydnocarpus oil. Like the two latter fats, it. is 
optically arrive. Power ami Barmwcliff found [a]„ =■ +42-5° for the 
expressed oil, and +51° for the extracted oil (in chloroform). The 
expressed oil had the acid value 7-5, and the extracted oil 8-1. 

The mixed fatty acids form a hard white solid; their {specific 
rotation is [a]„ =+53-6° (in chloroform). Amongst the acids were 
.identified chaulmoogric add, hydliocaipio. acid, and palmitic acid. 
The presence of oleic acid was also ascertained. 


linj.'Witl and Chemical ChanrtniOico of Lahalo Oil 


Specific 

Gravity 

Melting Point 

Kapoinlication 

Value 

lothne Valuo. 

•c. 


•c. 

Mgims. KOH 

Per cent. 

25 

0 953 

21 

212 

86*4 


0-M2 

28-24° 4 

208 

82 5 


1 Power and BarrowdilF, Jour a. ('hew. Sue., 1905, 886. 

' 2 ('[). Heckel, Les If tunics tjume.s non relies on pen conn it ex des Colonies frunp/.Lses, 
Paris, 1902, p. 122. 
s Expressed oil. 


4 Ex ti acted oil. 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Melting Point. 

Neutralisation 

Value. 

Iodine Value, j 

■a 

Mgrras. KOH. 

Per cent. 

42-43 

M2-5 

87-8 


GORLEY SEED OIL 

Two samples of this seed identified as “ Onchoba echinata ” from 
Sierra Leone were found to contain about 47 per cent of solid fat. which 
consisted of a mixture of glycerides of chaulmoogric acid and a small 
proportion of glycerides of liquid f^tty acids. 1 


Specific gravity at 15-5° 0. 

0-81)8 

Saponification value 

192-4 

Iodine value 

99-7 

Acid value 

4-5 

Unsaponifiable matter . 

1-5 

[af 

. -| 48-8 


The fatty acids had an iodine value of 105-1 and |a] l '' 9 52-5°. 


PITJOENU OIL, SAMAUN OIL 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Pangium edule , Rcinw., Hijdno- • 
carpus edulis, Petm., a tree indigenous to the Malayan Archipelago. , 
The seeds contain 50 per cent of a fatty oil having the following char¬ 
acteristics :— 


Specific gravity 

0-937 

Saponification value 

178-183 

Iodine value 

89-94 

Titer test of fatty acids . 

. 44-4 


The seeds contain a cyanogenetic glycoside of which some passes 
into the oil when it is prepared by the natives, and is only removed by 
prolonged boiimg. The oil prepared in a very primitive fashion by 
the natives of Java, by heating the dry seeds and passing the mass 
between boards, is used as an edible oil. 2 

1 Goulding and Akers, Chem. Soc. Proc 1913, 197. 

- Wijs, Chen. Revue, 1911, 158. 
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PARKIA Oil. 

French— Huile de Parkia. German -Pnrkiaol. 

Italian- Olio di Parkia. 

This fat is obtained from the seeds of Parkia nfriram, K. Br. 1 
(Family, Minwsaceae). A specimen of seeds obtained from Togo 2 
(West Africa), showed that they contained 16 per cent of fat ami 29 
per cent of proteids. The seed kernels yielded 22 per cent of fat and 
42 per cent of crude proteids. The fruit pulp of Parkia hglolma, 
Benth (African locust), a large tree about 50 ft. in height, is used by 
the natives of tropical Africa as a food. The pulp is known locally as 
“ Nette meals’ 1 

The oil obtained from the seeds by extracting with petroleum ether 
lias a golden yellow colour, and is tasteless and odourless; at the 
ordinary temperature it is semi-liquid to solid. The following char¬ 
acteristics have been ascertained in a specimen having the acid value 
2-5 : - 


Saponification value 

. 184-5 


lodmo value .... 

. 91-6 


Reichert-Meissl value 

0-6 


Refraction m Zeiss Biityro-refraetometer-- 
at 25° ..... 

. 67-2 

“ degrees 

at 40° . 

. 58-8 


Insoluble fatty acids Minsaponifiable 

. 95-5 

per cent 


The kernels are used bv the natives of the Soudan in the preparation 
of the " L>aua-|)aua ” rakes, which are used as a condiment, and also as 
food. The “ l)aua-J)aua” cakes (“ Daua-Dnua cheese ”) are largely 
sold as an article of commerce in the Soudan markets. The roasted 
seeds are known as “ Soudan coffee.” 


PONGAM OIL 3 

French- -Huile de pongam; huile de Ilongaij. German— Pongamol. 
Italian— Olio di pongam. 

For table of characteristics see p. 498. 

This oil is obtained from pongam beans, the fruits of Pongamia 
glabra , Vent. ( Dahlbergia arborea, Wilid.; Gadelupa arborea, Koxb., 4 
Gadelupa indica, Lam., Gadelupa pinnata, L., Caju gadelupa, Rumph.), 
a tall ’tree growing all over East India from the Central and Eastern 
Himalayas to Ceylon and Malacca. The tree occurs also in the Malayan 
Archipelago, North of Australia, the Pacific Islands, and the Seychelles. 

1 A. Goris and L. Crete, Compt. rend., 1908 (146), 187. 

9 H. Fincko, Zeds./ (Inters, d. Nahrgs- u. Oenvssm , 1907 (xiv.), 512. 

9 Lewkowitsch, Analyst , 1903, 342. * 

4 The pongam seeds must not be confounded with the seeds of dahlbergia sissco, 

VOL. II 2 K 
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Specimen obtained from India. 2 Extracted in the laboratory with ether. 3 Refractive Index. 

1 Ckem Revue. 1910, 233 
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The oil is known under the following native names:—Kanooga- 
manoo, Kanoogoo, Kanuga-Karra, Kanuga-Chettu, Kanji; it is also 
known as Korung oil and Kagoo oil, and in Malabar as Ung. 

According to Lepine 1 the seeds yield 27 per cent of a yellow oil, 
of the specific gravity 0-945, solidifying at 8° C. 2 The authors of the 
Phurtnacographia Indira state 3 that the oil (called Houge oil in Mysore) 
expressed from fresh seeds was thick, of a light orange brown colour, 
and bitter taste (perhaps due to the presence of resinous matter or of 
an alkaloid), The specific gravity at 18’ ('. was 0-9458. It yielded 
93-3 per cent of fatty acids, melting at about 30" C. 

By extracting pongam beans with ether the author obtained 33-7 
per cent of a buttery mass of a dirtv-yellowish colour, and he was 
enabled to examine, side by side with the oil extracted from the seeds, 
a native specimen of oil obtained from India. This specimen contained 
0-5 per cent of free fatty acids (in terms of oleic), and (Ml per cent, of 
unsaponifiable matter. The sample prepared in the author’s labora¬ 
tory contained 3-05 per cent of tree fatty acids, and 9-22 per cent of 
unsapomfinblo matter. 

The oil is used in India for medicinal and illuminating purposes. 
As it can be obtained in large quantities, it should find technical applica¬ 
tion m the soap and candle industries. 


LAUREL OIL, IIAVIIliRRV OIL 

French —Haile da luurier, (lermau -Loilnnfatl. 

Italian— Himv di luura, Oho di hum. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 501, 502. 

Liurel oil 4 is obtained from the berries of the laurel tree, Laiirns 
nobilix, L., either by pressing the pounded berries, or by boiling them 
with water. The berries contain from 24 to 30 per cent of fat. Laurel 
oil has a green colour. At the ordinary temperature it. has a buttery 
consistence ; its taste and aromatic odour are characteristic. 

Laurel oil is completely soluble in boiling alcohol ; on cooling, 
crystals of trilaurin separate. Judging from the high iodine value, 
laurel oil must contain considerable quantities of olein (and perhaps 
also less saturated glycerides); hence the statement occurring in the 
older literature on this oil, viz. that the chief constituent of laurel oil 
is trilaurin^must be considered as erroneous. The quantity of laurin 
cannot be very high, as is evidenced by the characteristic numbers 
given in the tables. The presence of laurin is, however, definitively 

1 Phanu. Jmnn. (3) xl. 16. 

2 Op. Heckel, Les Oraines grasses nouvelles on pen conn ties ties colonies frangavtes, 
Paris, p. <36. 

:1 See Watt’s Dictionary of the Economic Pioducts of India, VI. i. ]>. 322. 

4 Laurel oil must not he confounded with the oil from the seeds of Calop/iylhm 
inophyUum (see table facing p. 369), specific gravity, 0 9815 at 16 u C. ; saponification 
value, 196'4 ; melting point of insoluble fatty acids, 37’6 U V. Nor should laurel oil bo 
confounded with Indian laurel oil (described «p. 238), from the fruits of Laurus uuhea. 
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proved by the following facts :—On distilling laurel oil in vacuo, Krafft 
obtained trilaurin ill the distillate. Matthes and Sander found the 
proportion of insoluble fatty acids (determined by Helmet’s method) 
85-8 per cent after deducting 1 per cent of unsaponifiable matter. 

The titration number of the insoluble volatile acids was 2-8, but 
this would, of course, not prove the presence of lauric acid (see Vol. 1. 
Chap. V1J1.), as even myristic acid passes over with the water vapours. 
Allen found also small quantities of volatile acids (acetic). A specimen 
examined by the author (see table of characteristics) had the acid value 
26-3, and one examined by Matthes and Sander, 94. 

The unsaponifiable matter of laurel oil consists, according to II. 
Matthes and H. Sander} of melissyl alcohol, phytosterol (melting at 132- 
133° C.), a hydrocarbon “ laurane,” C 20 H 4 .> (crystallising from alcohol 
in fine needles melting at 69° C.), and an oily substance of brown colour 
having an ethereal odour, the iodine value 191-95 and at 40° 0. = 
1-5018. The exceedingly small amount of tins oil cannot appreciably 
affect the iodine value of the oil and the opinion of Matthes mid Sander 
that the high iodine value of laurel oil is due to the high iodine absorp¬ 
tion of the unsaponifiable matter cannot be admitted as correct. The 
true acetyl value of the oil was found by Matthes and Sander to be 5-1 ; 
this figure is largely due to the presence of higher alcohols in the un¬ 
saponifiable matter. The apparent acetyl value was 15-3 for the oil 
having an acid value 9-4. 

The numbers given in the table of characteristics are somewhat 
widely divergent. This must be due to the fact that crude laurel oils 
contain varying amounts of a volatile oil. In order to separate the 
latter from the fatty oil Fabric and Settimj 2 digested crude laurel 
oil (the characteristics of which are given in the table, p. 5(11), at a 
temperature of 0° C. with 95 per cent alcohol, filtered, and washed the 
undissolved portion with 95 per cent alcohol at a temperature of 0° 0. 
until nothing more was dissolved by the alcohol. 

The fat which was insoluble in alcohol had the consistence of tallow, 
and was colourless and odourless, whereas the (smaller) portion dis¬ 
solved by alcohol was an oily liquid of a dark green colour- and very 
intense odour. The characteristics of the two portions were as 
follows 



Fat insoluble in 

Oil soluble in 


Alcohol at 0° C. 

Alcohol at 0° C. 

Solidifying point .... 

26-28“ C. 


Molting point .... 

10-50“ C. 


Saponification value 

206-5 

186-6 

Iodine value .... 

65-6 

124-1 

Insoluble fatty acids f unsaponifiable 
Uutyro-rofiactomcter “degrees” at 40° 0. . 

90‘0 per cent 


53 

85 


1 Arch. d. l’luirm., 1908 (246), 16.6. 

2 Atti del VI. Coiiyressu viternazionale di rhunica applicata, Roma, 1907, v. 753. 
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The insoluble fatty acids from the alcohol-insoluble fat gave the 
following numbers :— 


Solidifying point . 18-1!)° C. 

Melting point . . . 28-24° C. 

Iodine value ... . <>4-7 

Iodine value of the liquid fatty acids . . . t)8-I 


The insoluble acids consisted of equal parts of solid and liquid 
acids (determined by the lead-salt-ether method). 


fyi/smil and Chemical Chnraiierislics of the Insoluble l'attj Acids 


Insoluble At pis 
+ UiiKipoinllabltt 

Solidifying Point 

Iodine \<ilue. 

Per 

cent 

Observer 

’ C. | Observer 

Pei coni. 

Obsoner. 

8ti 8 

83-5 

Matt lies and 
Sander 
Fulfils and 
Setting 

Titoi Tost 

M‘3-15'1 1 Lewkowitsch 

j 

81*6-82*0 

Lewkowitsch 


On shaking laurel ml with twice its volume of alcohol and filtering, 
a green filtrate is obtained. Hydrochloric acid converts (he colour to a 
yellowish-green which is not changed by ammonia (ttorpurgo). 1 

Crude laurel oil gives in the Baudouin test a colour reaction similar 
to, although distinct from, that given by sesame oil. The aleohol- 
insolulile fat shows the colouration less distinctly, whereas the alcohol- 
soluble portion gives a very intense colour reaction (Fains and Seltimj). 

Laurel oil is only used m veterinary practice. It is stated to be 
adulterated with other fats (lard), coloured green with copper salts. 
Lard would be detected by the isolation of cholesterol ; copper, by 
incinerating the oil and examining the ash. 


CARA PA OIL, CKAII WOOD OIL, ANDJROJIA OIL, TOULOUOOUNA Oil, 

Flench —Beane ( hmle ) tie Oarapa ; htule de louloiustmna. Herman— 
Oarapafell , Tiilucanafdl I Italian —Oho di Oarapa. 

For table of characteristics see p. 505. 

This fat- is expressed from the seeds of several species of plants 
belonging to the genus Oarapa (Meliacem) as Oarapa guianensis, AubL, 
Oarapa molueceinas, Lam,, Oarapa proee.ru , D.C., Oarapa loulouaruna, 
Guill, et Perr. 

The author received from the Imperial Institute a considerable 
quantity of the seeds of “ Cara pa guyanensis.” There is some confusion 
with regard to the botanical origin of these Caftipa seeds. The seeds 


(horn, di farm, di Tiieste , 11)05, 353. 
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were sent from Sierra Leone as Carapa guianen.m, Aubl., apparently 
following a mistake in Oliver’s Flora of Tropical Africa. The species 
founded by Auhlet was, however, Carapa guimmisis, and tins is oontined 
to the West Indies and South America. It seems, therefore, probable 
that the nuts sent from Sierra Leone are derived from Carapa proccra, 
D.C., of which C. guiaiietim, Oliv., and C. guinecnsis , A. Juss., are 
synonyms. 

A large proportion of the kernels were mouldy, lienee in several lots 
of nuts, amounting to about 20 lbs. each, the good and had kernels, as 
also the shells, were determined quantitatively, with the following 
result:— 

CO iu(l kernels . . . 35 5 per rent 

Bad kernels . . . . 27 „ „ 

Shells ..... 37-5 „ „ 

The sound kernels yielded by extract ion with ether 57-20 per cent 
of oil. 

A large quantity of good kernels were comminuted in the manner 
simulating the operations on a large scale, and were pressed in the cold 
in a hydraulic press at a pressure of 150 atmospheres. Thus 24 per 
cent of cold-pressed oil were obtained. The cold-pressed cakes were 
then broken up, comminuted, warmed to 150° F., and again expressed 
m the hot press at- a pressure of 150 atmospheres. Thus a further 
quantity of hot-pressed oil, amounting to 22-7 per cent of the kernels, 
was obtained. The total amount of oil .recovered from the kernels 
amounted to 41>-7 per cent, as against the total contents of 57-20 per 
cent obtained bv extraction with ether. 

The oil extracted with ether—tlie total oil—had the iodine value 
75-00. 

The cold-pressed and hot-pressed oils were examined separately, 
and gave the following characteristics 1 


_ 

Cold Pressed 

Hot Pressed. 

0,1 .— 



Specific gravity at 40° C. (water at 40 1) 

0 0170 

0-0174 

Specific gravity at 15° (\ (water at 15 5 1) 

0 0272 

0 0327 

Solidifying point ..... 

12" (’. 

14° 

Melting point ... 

15 - 30 ° (\ 

15-48° (\ 

Saponification value 

107 1 

100-4 

Iodine value ... . 

75 07 

71 25 

Reichert-Meifisl value .... 

3 53 

3 14 

Unsaponifiable matter .... 

1 51 per cent 

2 04 per cent 

Insoluble Fatty Acids :— 



Katty acids 4- unsaponifiable 

05-15 per cent 

02-00 per cent 

Solidifying point (titer test) . 

35-45° C. 

30-15° 0. 

Neutralisation valuo .... 

102-4 

102 0 

Mean molecular weight of the fatty acids . 

291-5 

202 1 

_— - — — '—- 

- - 



1 Lowkowitsch, Analyst , 1909, 30. 
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The insoluble fatty acids consisted of:— 



Cold Pressed. 

Hot Pressed. 

“ Liquid ” acids (yielding ether-soluble lead 

salts). 

“ Solid ” acids (yielding ether-insoluble lead 
salts). 

65-9 per cent 

63-46 per cent 

34-1 percent 

30-54 per cent 

Iodine value of liquid fatty acids . 

Iodine value of solid fatty acids . 

107-4 

108 0 

10-50 

17-87 

Stearic acid. 

13-09 per cent 

11-24 per cent 


In contradistinction to the oil from Carapa grandijlora, the present 
oil does not contain any optically active substance. 1 The oil and the 
cakes have a very bitter taste, like all the corresponding products of 
the other Carapa species. 

The information given in the literature on carapa oil is of a very 
indefinite nature. Tins is caused to a great extent by the conflict of 
opinions of the several botanists who have given descriptions of the 
carapa plant. Thus the Carapa guineensis, Sweet, or G. Imihncouna, 
Ouillemin et l’errot, has been described as a separate species, differing 
from the (!. guiantiim. Alibi., which grows abundantly m Guiana and 
especially m French Guiana. Several botanists consider the South 
American and West African species as identical, especially so Oliver, 2 
who declares the botanical differences, on the strength of which A. 
Jussieu, Richard, and others discriminated two species, as too un¬ 
important to call for such a subdivision. The difference would seem 
to be based on the subdivision 3 4 of the carapa plants into (1) I’entanmm, 
with preduncled flowers and parts in fives, and (2) Tctmmem, with 
sessile flowers and parts in four. In the former are included C. procera 
and C. surinamensis, in the latter C. gniemensis and V. mohccensis. 
C. guianensis and 0. toidoucouna are given in the Kew Index as 
synonyms for C. procera, D.C., and according to a communication on 
this subject received recently at the Imperial Institute from Kew, 0. 
guianensis is C. procerad 

The natives of Guiana prepare the oil by boiling the kernels with 
water, and placing them in a heap for a few days, when the mass is 
triturated in a wooden mortar or between stones. The pulp is then 
exposed to the sun in an inclined position, so that the exuding oil can 
drain off. A more advanced process is to boil tbe mass. 

A specimen from Trinidad, examined by Deering, had the acid 
value 22-6 ; the melting point of the insoluble fatty acids was 38-9° C. 
The numbers hitherto published are collated in the table p. 505. 

1 Tlie observations were made by Dr. Pickles in the hup. hist. 

2 Flora of Ttopical West Afitea, vol. l. p. 336. Cp. Semlci, Die tropische 
Ayrikultur, vol. 11 . p. 4f>l. 

* Cp. Drabble, Quarterly Journal Institute of Commercial Research m the Tropics 
(Liverpool University), vol. in No. 6, p. 21. 

4 Lewkowitsch, Analyst, 1908, 184. 
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Grimme 1 obtained by extraction with ether only 31 '54 per cent of 
oil from t^e kernels equal to 22-84 per cent of the total seed. H'prink- 
meyer and Diedrichs , 2 on the other hand, extracted by means of ether 
52-9 per cent of oil from an old sample of seed. The oil contained 7-8 
per cent of free fatty acids. The figures of these observers are collated 
in the following table :— 




Spmikmeyer and Diedrichs Ether 




Extract. 



Grimme Ether 




Extract. 

I. Crude 

II. Crude. 

I. Neutral¬ 
ised 

Specific gravity at 15 5° C. 

00238 




Solidifying point 

8-9 


32*3 3 


Meltimr point 



37 5 3 


Saponification value . 

201*2* 

104 00 

195 15 

194 80 

Iodine value 

56 8 

58-00 

58 49 

64 9 

Acid value . 

5-3 

It) 48 

75 32 


Refractive index at 40° 

1 -1686 

50 0 

50 0 

517 

Unsaponifiable, per cent 

0 97 



0 40 

Reichert-Meissl value 



2*53 

2 30 

Insoluble volatile acids 



0 4 

0-5 


Chateau 4 discriminated as two separate oils “ Carapa oil” (from 
C. giiiaiieii.sin) and “ Touloucouna oil” (('. loulouromm). This dis¬ 
tinction had been emphasised by Heekel? In the following tables the 
numbers given by him are collated. 

; ' .. T ~ ‘ j 

1 Cara pa Seeds. Touloucouna Seeds. 

Per rent. Per rent 

Shells .... 24 28-75 

Kernels .... 76 71-25 j 


1 Chon. Rente, 1910, 179. 

' 2 'Ants, f Vnteis. <i. X uhujs- //. Cenussm., 1912, 592. 

Polensky’s method. 

4 Les Corps </uts uiduUnels, Pans, 1868, j>. 293. 

8 Les G mines grasses noitvcUes mi pat enmities des colonies J unguises, Paris, 1902, 
p. Ml. 
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Carapa Oil 

Toiiloucouna Oil. 

Yield of oil fiorn the total fruit 

21 (50 pei cent 

42 16 per cent 

Specific gravity at 15° 0 

0 932 

Maumene test .... 

31" C. 

30° C. 

Yield o| fatty acids by “.saponification process’’ 

91 9 pei cent 

93 27 per cent 

Solidifying point of these acids 

36 2 (' 

32'6V ('. 

Yield of fatty acids by distillation pioeess 

.‘1 per cent 

83 per cent 

Solidifying point of these acids 

Yield of solid tatty acids by “.saponiluafion 

39 2 J C. 

39° C 

process’ .... 

42 per cent 

27 29 per cent 
51° 0. 

Solidifying point of those ands 

98” C 

V ield of solid l.ittyunds bv “distillation ptoeoss” 

19 22 pei cent 

48 per cent 

Solidifying |K)int ol these acids 

19' (J 

48" 0. 

Yield of glycerin ... 

9’3 per cent 

10 58 per cent 


Those numbers appear to refer to experiments earned out on a 
manufacturing scale in candle works. The differences shown do not, 
however, in the author's opinion, establish a definite distinction between 
the two oils, and in view of the uncertainty attaching to the origin 
and to the original condition of the fats, especially having regard to the 
conflict of opinions on the part of expert botanists, the author does not 
consider that there is sufficient justification for considering “ rarapa 
oil ” and “ toiiloucouna oil ” as two different individuals. Moreover, 
the name " toulouemma: ” seems to be, if not a eomiption of the name, 
at least of the same origin as that of Udlncnnah, a native name in British 
Guiana for the carapa tree, 1 known there also as “ crab ” and “ corap.” 

Dnwe (of the Forestry Department) discovered a new species of 
Campa, which has been named Carapa (jra ml/flora, Sprague. The 
authoi received a considerable quantity of the nuts from tlic Imperial 
Institute, and examined the oil obtained from them. 

Oil from Campa (Iramhflom 2 

A large portion of the kernels were mouldy, and in several lots of 
nuts amounting to about 10 pounds each the good kernels and shells 
were determined quantitatively with the following result: — 

Good kernels 36-3 to 12 1 per cent, had kernels 25 to 22-3 per cent; 
shells ,38-7 to 35 0 per cent. The good kernels yielded on extraction 
with ether 30-26 per cent of oil. 

The large quantity at the author's disposal permitted the preparation 
of cold-pressed oil, hot-pressed oil, and cake on a semi-large scale. For 
the preparation of the hot-pressed oil good kernels were selected, 
comminuted in a manner simulating the operations on a large scale, 
and expressed in the cold in a hydraulic press at a pressure of 150 
atmospheres. The amount of cold-pressed oil so obtained was over 
10 per cent of the raw material. The cold-pressed cakes were then 

! Maloimy, Sketch of /hr fmestry of /Vest Afiica, p. 296. 

3 Leivkowitscll, Analyst, 1908, 186. 
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broken up comminuted and heated to 150° F. when they were again 
expressed in the hot press at a pressure of 150 atmospheres. Thus a 
further quantity of hot-pressed oil, amounting to almost double the 
quantity obtained by cold expression, was recovered. Quantitative 
recovery of the oil was, of course, out of the question, and the cakes 
finally obtained, contained much more oil than would be left in a 
commercial oil cake. 

The cold-pressed oil as also the hot-pressed oil were examined side 
by side with the result set out below. The colour of the cold-pressed 
oil is almost white with a tinge of pale yellow. At the ordinary tem¬ 
perature it solidifies. The hot-pressed oil is much darker in colour, 
and remains solid at the ordinary temperature. 


Oil 

Cold pi cssod 

Hot pressed 

Specific giavity at 40’ O. (water at 40- l) 

0*9171 

0*9215 

Specific jrravitv at 15 5° O. (watei at 1 5 *5 - 1) 

0*92(11 

0*9306 

Solidifying point 

■S' O 

10 ° 0. 

Melting point . 

15-2T C. 

20-30° C. 

Saponification value 

198 1 

201*8 

Iodine value . 

83 7 

72*6 

Reiehert-Mcissl Gallic 

3 75 

3*83 

Uimponifiable mattci, pel itiii 

3*75 

1*59 

Insoluble Kith Acids 

('old pressed 

Hot picssed. 

Fatty acids -Hinsapomliable, per cent 

91 03 

92 93 

Solidifying point (Titei test), " C. . 

:u 9 

li.S !l 

Neutralisation value 

202*3 

202 1 

Mean molecular weight of the fatty acids 

277:1 

277-1 

The insoluble fatty acids consisted of 




Cold pressed 

Hot picssed 

“Liquid ” acids (yielding ether-soluble lead salt'd, 


. 

pei cent . . 

72*82 

64-62 

“Solid ” acids (yielding other-insoluble lead salts), 



per cent . 

26*47 

31*93 

Iodine value of liquid fatty acids . 

9171 

94-71 

Iodine value of solid fatty acids .... 

8*8 

9 97 

“Solid” acids yielded “stealic acid,” melting 



point 65*6* C , per cent . 

3 15 

6 "6 

i . — — -- - — -- . - _ ... _ . 

_ 

_ 


The cold-pressed oil rotated the plane of polarised light 2° 4' to the 
left in a 100 mm. tube (the rotation is very likely due to the presence 
of a resin). 


The oils as also the cake have an intensely bitter taste, which seems 
to be characteristic of all the oils derived from the seeds of the Carapa 





family. Hence tlie oil is unfit for edible purposes. Carapa oil is used 
in Brazil, Guiana, the West Coast of Africa, India, and the Moluccas, 
as an ointment, to protect the natives against the attacks of insects, 
and for burning purposes. The statement that carapa oil is exported 
from South America into England and France for soap-making purposes 
requires confirmation. From notes occumng in the literature on this 
subject, and from private information given to the author, it appears 
that seed from C. touloucoumi was expressed in Marseilles on an experi¬ 
mental scale some time ago, hut at present no seeds are. being imported 
into France. The cake so obtained was stated to contain 27-3 per cent 
of proteids. The commercial value of the kernels must depend upon 
the use that can be made of the cakes. If the bitter principle in the 
cakes precludes their use as cattle food, they can only he sold as manure, 
and thi'ir value would then be low. 

NCX VOMICA FAT 

French -Hulk de mix vomique. German —A 'Irychnnsol, 
Brechnussol. Italian -Olio di mice vomica. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 510. 

This fat is obtained from the seeds of Stryelmos uux vomica, L., 
by extraction with ether. The alkaloids strychnine and brucine which 
form 3-18 per cent of the crude fat (Schroeder 1 ) are extracted together 
with the fat; they are removed by washing the crude extract with 
dilute acid. The yield of fat from the seeds is, according to Harvey 
and Wilkief about f per cent (4-2 per cent ( Schroeder )). 

The export of mix vomica seeds from India is given in the following 
table :— 



ism*. 

Fill 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Madras 

34,707 

39,537 

Bengal 

3,878 

10,473 

Bombay . 

. ! 1,30!) 

1,308 


The total yearly production throughout India is estimated at 
2000 tons. 

The fat is slightly fluorescent in its melted state ; it has a yellowish- 
brown colour, an unpleasant, but not bitter, taste and a characteristic 
odour. The fat, prepared as above described, contains a considerable 
amount of unsaponifiable matter ; 12-12-4 per cent (Harvey and Wilkie), 
16-93 per cent ( Schroeder ). In agreement herewith the saponification 
value is low. The solid fatty acids determined in one specimen, 
amounted to 24-2 per cent, and the liquid acids to 58-4 per cent (Harvey 
and Wilkie). According to Schroeder the fat contains 8-6 per cent of 
solid glycerides (palmitin and arachin) and 74-5 per cent of olein. 

1 Arch. d. Pharm 1905 (243), 635. 2 Jvurn. Soc. Ohm. lnd. t 1905, 718. 
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The unsaponifiable matter of the specimen examined by Harvey 
and Wilkie had the iodine value 89-1, therefore the iodine value of the 
true fat would be somewhat lower than 73-8. The acetyl value of the 
unsaponifiable matter was found to be 105-9 ; it had the specific rotation 
in chloroform solution + 39°. (As phytosterol is hevorotatorv there 
must be present a substance of high dextrorotatory power,) Heulusclika 
and WaUenrmter 1 separated the unsaponifiable matter into two 
fractions by means of their acetates. To the first, melting at 121° 
they ascribe the formula tyy> 2 The second, which melted at 
221° they gave the formula C 32 H 54 0 2 . After hydrolysis the melting 
points were 99° and 186° 0. respectively. 

BAOBAB OIL—KENIALA OIL—BONY OIL 

French Huile tie baobab (huile de remain ; /mile tie fttnj). 

German - Baobabul ; Affenbrotbaumol. Italian Oho tit baobab 


Physical anti Chemical Charnrln islirs id Hanliah IIII 



S pen lie 

" 

Sol ah- 

Melting 

Sjijm mi¬ 
ll i’ll t ion 

I o<! mo 


Source. 

< J r:iv it y 

Point 

Point 

Value 

Value 

Obsenor 


»t if. e 

(’ 

Mgr ms 







KOI! 



Adansonia digitata . . 

0-915 

t 3 to 

• 

00 -7 


Suz/i 



-s 


191 5 

77-8 

Hon t mix 





190 5 

71! "7 



0-915 



190 5 

7 (> "7 

IVHyl 





11*1 -7 

77 8 

Adansonia Crandidien . 

0-91S7 

13 

21 


T.IS-S 

Miiliau 



11-12 

21-25 

190 9‘ 2 

,-.v0- 

Hontoux 





189 9 - ! 

53 9 •< 

n 

Thomas j 


0-9190 

13 

20-21 

4 

05-(hi 


CIO ; 





and Hoiry 


Physical ami Chemical Chiu aria /sites nj the InsuluMt Pally Acids 


Sourco. 

Insoluhlo 

Acids 

H Un- 

sapoin- 

liable 

Pci cent. 

Solidi¬ 

fying 

Point 

•(! 

Melting 

Point 

<’ 

Neutral¬ 
isation 
Value 
Mgi ms 

koii. 

Iodine 

Value 

Observer. 

Adansonia digitata 


34-32 

35-5-38-5 

11)7-5 


Sll/7.1 


95-8 





Hontoux 

Adansonia Grandidieri . 


43 2 

55 



Mllhau 


95 5 

44 2 




Hontoux 


95-5 

44 5 

51-52 

179-0 5 

(Ui-07 

Thomas 







and Bony 






I.iqmd 







tatty 







Aeid.s 







97-6 

Millau 


1 Archio. d. Pharm., 191*2, 398. 2 Expressed oil. 

3 Exti acted oil. 4 Journ. Soc. C 'hem. fnd., 1913, 778. 

6 These had the saponification value 202’5, showing the presence of notable propor¬ 
tions of lactones. 
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Baobab oil is obtained from the seeds of various trees belonging 
to the genus Adansonia, in especial from Adansonia diyitata, L., a 
tree widely distributed over tropical Africa; A. Za, 1 2 Baillon ; A. 
madagascariensis, Dr.; A. Grandidieri, Baillon, known in Madagascar 
us Remain Fony ; A. rubrostipa, Jum. et I’err.; A. alba, Jum. et Ferr.; 
A. yreyori (Australia). The bark of the tree yields a material used for 
paper-making. The shape and the size of the fruits of the different 
species and their seeds and the proportions of fat contained in them 
* vary considerably. Thus Balland 2 obtained from kernels brought 
from Madagascar 63-2 per cent of a fat melting at 24° C. Seeds obtained 
by Sazzi in Erythrca (Italian East Africa) were smaller and contained 
much less glycerides. Whereas the seeds examined by Balland gave 
36-7 per cent, of shells, Suzzi’s specimens yielded only 20 per cent. 
The whitish pulp contained in the Madagascar seeds yielded by expres¬ 
sion 39-02 per cent of fat {Million 3 4 ). Suzzi 1 obtained from the 
kernels of the Erythrean seeds 32-7 per cent of fat of an oily consistence. 

A more complete survey of the difference presented by the various 
seeds of Adansonia species is given in the following table, due to 
Bontoux 5 : — 






Proportion of Fat m 


100 Seeds 

^ 11 




Souiee. 

weigh 

((inns.) 

l’et cent. 

Ber cent. 

Kernels. 
Ber cent. 

Whulo 

Seed. 

Bei cent. 

Adansonia digitata (Senegal) . 

45 2 

59-2 

40-8 

307 

12'5 

Adansonia Za (Madagascai) 
Adansonia niadagascanensis 

48 5 

52 2 

4 7‘8 

34-3 

16-4 

(Madagascar) 

Adansonia (Irandidien (Mada- 

78 0 

44 8 

55‘2 

60‘5 

34 4 

gascar) .... 

117-0 

32 8 

o;-2 

63'5 

42 ‘6 


The expressed oil has a golden-yellow colour and a pleasant taste ; 
the “ Fony oil ” in especial has a very pleasant nutty taste. The fats 
extracted with carbon bisulphide have a red colour, which sgems to bo 
due to traces of sulphur contained in the solvent, for in the Halphen 
test (sec “ Cotton Seed Oil,” p. 203) all the oils gave a strong colouration, 
much more intense than that obtained with cotton seed oil. 

1 Op. A. Jmnelle and E. II. Perrier de la Batlue, Les Matures grasses, 1909, 1308, 
1343, 1509, 1627. 

2 ,/ourn. 1‘hmm. Chun., 1901 (20), 929. 

3 Com jit. icint., 1904 (134), 808. Agricultme jnatujW lies pays thauds, 1904, 
p. 658. 

4 / Semi aleosi e g/i oil , published for the Milan Exhibition, 1906. 

,r ’ Lewkowitsch, Technologic et analyse, ehnnujues des hidles, gmisses et c.ires, traduit 
par E. Bontoux, Bans, vol. n. 908. 
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MAIIGONA OIL 1 

(VKKPA Oil,, VKPTAM FAT, KK 10 M OIL) 

French—//(tile de intirijosa ; huite Jr. mtnjneier. Herman- -MiiujuMid. 
Italian — Olio di margnxa. 

Tins oil is obtained from the: seeds of Mclkl Aiitdimelilrr, L 2 (/!;«- 
ilimrhla uidioi, Jnss.), a largo tree, 10 to 50 feet in height, growing in 
the wild or (more often) cultivated state throughout, the greater part 
of India and Burma. 

The oil has been described somewhat fully m the Pharm. Jouni. 
by Win lien. 3 

The specimen of fat examined by the aid lior was solid at the ordinary 
temperature. The titer test of the insoluble fatty acids was 12° C. 


I'hmiad and. t'lieiuinil Cliiinoli'rixlie.: </ Merge n Oil 


- -- 

-- 

- 


- — ---— 

Specific (ilfn it\ 




Hi fun li\c [jii|i \ 


S<t (roil 111 


It. K Ill'll- 



< .it ion 


Mt issl 

Olismu 

! 

Valin 


\ .l] III* 

But\iti-H'li;irti'- 



- 


IlK.Lt’L ilt 1(1 (.' 





“ Di’nn't'.s i 

10 1 0-91 

1 9<3 y 

ny (I 

1 1 

,02 I.cttko- 

(n.itt'i nl 




1 Wllscll 

U- I) 

1 





■10 0 902*3 




i 

(wuti ‘1 at 1 





•10 I) | 





__ L _ 






NIAM FAT , 1 MUNI OIL, ZAWA OIL 5 

French— Bear re de Mem: (Mem), giuixxe de Sinai, (lernian-— Niitni- 
felt. Italian- -(liaxxo Ji Nmm. 

Niam fat is obtained iiom the fruits of Lojd/ira (data, Banks, a tree 
indigenous to Senegambia, Sierra Leone, and the Egyptian Soudan, 
and growing profusely along the West Coast, ol Africa from the Senegal 
to the Congo. Tins tree (amongst others) supplies the so-called African 
oak. Specimens of undocortmated seeds, produced in Sierra Leone, 
were submitted to the author by the Imperial Institute, together with 
a sample of oil extracted from the kernels by the natives in the Egyptian 
Soudan. 6 

1 Lewkowitscli, Aimli/d, 1900, 3IS. 

- Tins must not bn eontoiniiVil with AMm Aleditrieh, L 

1 Sen Watt’s llic/tonui'if el Ihc lu'eeemu: i’mhuis nl India, v! v p. 211. 

4 t'p. also Lewkmvitscli, deem. hen: Chem. led., 11)07, 1200. 

1 VeniaiMilar name ill tie Egyptian Souilan. 

“ Hull. hep. lmt, 1912, 220. 
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’Further specimens of Niam fat 1 furnished the following character¬ 
istics :— 


Oil— 


Specific gravity at 40° C. 

0-9044 

0-9044 

0-9019 

0-9010 

Saponification value 

. 181-5 

194-6 

180-7 

183-3 

Iodine value . 

. 09-8 

70-3 

72-4 

72-5 

Reichert-Meissl value 

0-9 

0 9 

0-8 

0-8 

Unsaponifiable matter 

0-5 



0-86 

Acid value 

. 25-9 

33-2 

47-5 

48 

Fatty Acids — 

Titer test, 0 0. 

. 49-0 

470 

47-5 

48 5 


The fruits from Sierra Leone consisted of 01-5 per cent of kernels 
and 38-5 per cent of husks. Ilecfol 2 obtained from the fruits from the 
Gaboon and the Congo 57 per cent of husks and 6-3 per cent of kernels. 
Ether extracts from the kernels, together with the fat, a black resinous 
mass, which separated out from the oil on evaporating off the ether. 
This black resinous matter amounted to 0-8 per cent of the weight of 
the kernels. The fat freed from the black resinous matter formed 
81-19 per cent of t he kernels. Therefore the yield of fat from the whole 
seeds amounts to 19-18 per cent. It represents, at the ordinary 
temperature, a soft buttery mass, melting at 24° 0. 

The following characteristics of the fat extracted from the kernels, 
and also of the fat prepared by the natives of the Egyptian Soudan, 
were determined in the author’s laboratory :— 



Fat extracted lioin 
Kernels 

Katpropaied by 
Natives 

Specific gravity at 40° C. (water 



at 40 — 1) .... 

0-9105 

0-9063 

Acid value 

18-51 

f> 78 

Saponification value 

195-6 

190 1 

Unsaponifiable mat lei pel cent 

1 19 

1 -38 

Iodine value . . . . 

68-4 

78 72 

Mean molecular \\eight of the 



latty acids . 


283 J 

Solidifying point of the latty 



acids (Titer test), " (J. 

1 

. 

42-5 


Edic 2 resolved the insoluble fatty acids by the lead-salt-ether 
method into solid acids, having the neutralisation value 195 and the 
iodme value 22-5, and liquid fatty acids, having the neutralisation value 
19G and the iodine value 134-5. Pickles and Heymrth 1 identified 
among the solid acids arachidic and palmitic acids, and showed that the 
liquid acids contain oleic and linolic acids, linolenic acid being absent. 

In West Africa this fat is known as “ Niam fat ” or “ Meni oil.” 

1 Bull. Imp. Inst.,' 1908, 244. 

2 Les if Mines grasses nouvclles on peu conn ties des colonies f'/ancaises, Pans. }>. 101. 

3 Qiunt. .hum. Inst. Comm. Research in Tuques (Liverpool University), 1907, 

2 , 121 . 

4 Analyst , 1911, 494. 
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It seems preferable to adopt the name Niam fat. 1 The fat lias an 
unpleasant taste, due probably to the small quantity of dissolved resin. 
Nevertheless, the natives use it for culinary purposes; it. is also used 
as a hair oil. In the Egyptian Soudan the tat represents nea rly always 
a clear liquid, melting at 10'5° C., having a dark colour and an un¬ 
pleasant taste. 2 

The seeds of Lophira proccnt (“Kal;u~-| obtained from the Gold 
Coast consisted of 25 per cent of shell and 75 per cent, of kernels. The 
kernels yielded 55-3 per cent of a yellowish solid fat similar in character 
to the fat from Lophira alula. 2 


-KADAM SEED FAT 3 

French —Bfurre do Kadam. German —Kndmnsamenfrll. 

Italian —Burro <h semi <li Kadam. 

This fat is obtained from the seeds of Hodgsnnia ( Trichosanllics ) 
Kadam, Miq., a climbing plant belonging to the Cucurhilacnw, and 
occurring in i’adang (Sumatra). 

Kadam seed fat is prepared by cutting the fruit into pieces, drying 
in the sun for a couple of days, and then expressing in bags. 

The fat has, at the ordinary temperature, the consistence of butter; 
it is yellow, non-drying, and odourless. It consists of 80 per cent of 
triolein and 20 per eont of tripalmitin. 


Sprcilic 

(Jia\ ily. 

Molting bunt 

.Saponification Value 

I od mo Value 

At i y c 

observer 

*0 

Olibcrvei 

Mgi rna. 
KOIT 

ObsOi vci 

l’er cent 

Observer. 

0 919 

S ink 

‘21 

Sack 

197 0 

Niederstadf 4 

68 96 r ’ 

Sack J 







66 4 

Niedorstadt 


MANI on, 

French— Unde degrames do Maui. German— Mauiol. 

The oil is Obtained from the kernels of Sgmphonia ijhhulifera, L. 
Ill a ( Moronobea coccinea AM cl), a tree reaching a height of 25 to 35 
metres, and occurring in the forests of French Guiana and French 
Antilles (Guadeloupe). The fruits (with shells) from Guiana contain 
32-38 per cent of fatty matter, the kernels alone 32-08 per cent. 

I Cp. Sehwemfurtl), Hof/t a, Eryrb. tier cisteu Nuun-E iwnt Ease. 

“ (Jordon Memorial College, 11)08, 413 ; op. also Hull. Imp. Inst., 1909, 3G7. 

,1 Sack, I)e Indische Mc/cm/r, 1903, 28 (Api il). b 

4 Kat obtained from Brazil. 

5 Calculated by the author liom the mimheis given in the original papei. 

II E. Henkel, Lrs Matures grasses, 1909, 1625. 
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The kernels are ovoid in shape, about 1-2 inches long and f-1 broad. 
Their inner portions are mottled yellowish white in the fresh state, but 
on long standing they become dark. This is caused by a resinous 
substance which in the fresh kernel is yellow, blit, becomes oxidised 
on exposure to the air (owing to the presence of an oxydase and a 
laccaso (?) lleckd). The resinous substance can be separated from the 
fat by alcohol. This resin, which is stated to form 30 per cent of the 
fat obtained by extraction with carbon bisulphide, docs not appear 
to pass into the fat on extracting the kernels with petroleum ether to 
anv considerable extent, as may be judged from the following numbers 
obtained by J. E. Soulhcmnbe} The fat so prepared had a dark reddish 
colour, an acid value of .10-1, and contained 1-1 per cent, of unsapom- 
iiable matter. The following characteristics were determined :— 


Oil— 


Specific gravity at 99°-100° C. 

0 8849 

Melting point, 0 (A 

35 

Saponification value . 

194 0 

Iodine valuo . 

01 2 

Keichert-Mei'-id value . 

1 00 

Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble acids -|- unsnpomliablc 

94 3 

Solidifying point, 0 (.’. 

40 

Melting point, 0 (J. 

48-50 

Iodine value 

04-8 


The oil from SjmpJmua fnsciculnla, Baillon, examined by Ihrkel. 2 
yielded insoluble acids + unsapoiufiablc 95 per cent, and had a melting 
point 49-7° C. , it also yielded 10-26 per cent, of glycerine. 

The oil from the seeds of Synijihnnia kerns (yield 35-2 per cent,) had 
an iodine value of 66-7, and was separated by the lead-salt-ethcr method 
into 40 per cent of solid and 60 per cent of liquid acids. The seeds of 
Symphonia loureli yielded 40 per cent of fat on extraction with petroleum 
ether, very similar in its characteristics to the fat, from S. lams. 3 4 


KATIO Oil.' 1 —KACIIIAU OIL—KATI.UJ OIL 

Ratio oil is obtained from the seeds of llama MotiUynna? C. D. 
Clarke, a tree belonging to the Sapvtaccm, which grows in abundance 
in the swamps of the Sadong and Saribus districts of Sarawak.' 
A sample of oil prepared by Dyaks gave the following characteristics, 
which are contrasted with those of the fat extracted from the kernels 
in the Imperial Institute :— 


1 Jovrn. Hoc. Chm. lnd , 1901), 199. 

- C'/inn. Revue, ]909, 52. 

A. llohort, Hull. Roc. Chm., 1913, 1039. 

4 (J. J. (books, Analyst , 1909, 207. 

Unit. Imp. Inst., 1912, 519. 
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Oil extracted 


Native Oil 

Native Oil. 

m Imperial 




Institute 

Specific gravity at 15 5° C. . 

0017 



Solidifying point, 0 ('. 

If 



Saponification value 

ini) r> 

191 5 

191 

Iodine value . • . 

02 2 

05 0 

<15 

Rcichcrt-Meissl value 


0 0 

ns 

Rutyro-rcfraciometcr at 10° (' 

Insoluble fatty acids + unsapomfiable 

52 4 

' 


(per cent) .... 

94-0 

90 0 

• 

Unsapomfiahle matter 

0 11 



Solidifying point, 0 C. 

20 

:t 

20 \ 

Melting point, 0 ('. . 

:t7 s 



Iodine value 

(W r. 



Mean molecular weight . 

285 




The seeds are small, oval, brown in colour, and weigh on an average 
O-.'WI grow. The total seeds contain 10 per cent of oil. The fruit 
contains inside a thin, crisp, easily removable shell, a kernel yielding 
17 5-51-3 per cent of oil. 


INtlKUSU on , 1 


This oil is obtained from the fnilr, of Mnchihis Tbwbergii, S. et 
Z., a tree belonging: to the bmnmc, and known in Japan by the 
name Talm-no-ki. The fruits average 0-8 cm. in diameter and weigh 
about, 0 22 gnus. each. The specimens examined contained 4-28 per 
emit, of moisture and Co-Git per cent of oil, and yielded 1-3 per cent 
of nh. The, oil has a brownish colour ; at low temperatures “ stearme ” 
is deposited. The oil gave the following idiaracte.risties : — 


Specific gravity at 25° 
Acid value 

( Sapomfication value . 
Iodine value (Ify#) . 
Refractive index at 2.7 ('. 
Reichert-Mei.ssl value . 


0-1)247 
10 21 
211 20 

00 OH per cent 

1 Kill) 

2 ()."» 


PAYENA OIL, K ANSIVE OIL 


This oil is obtained from t he seeds of Pai/eua oleifera, a tree known 
in Burma as “ kansive, - ’ and belonging to I,he natural family of Russia. 
The following characteristics were ascertained by l). Hooper 2 and by 
Menon : — 


Tsujimoto, Journ. College. <j Eng. Tokyo , 1008, 87. 
“ Private connnunication to tlio author. 
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Hooper. 

4 1 

Mcnon. 

Fat — 



| {Specific gravity at 30° ('. 

0 915 


Saponification value 

198-9 

184-5 

1 Iodine valuo 

63-4 

58-62 

1 Acid value 

26-2 

53-9 ■[ 

Fatty Acids — 


1 

Insoluble acid + sunsaponifiablo (per cent) . 

94-5 

[ 

Melting point . 

38" (' 

' 


The insoluble fatty acids yielded 35 per cent, of ether-insoluble lead 
salts; tlio melting point of the fatty acids liberated from these salts, 
was 55° C. 

Kansivc oil is used by the inhabitants of Burma for edible and other 
purposes, 

MOWRAH SEED OIL, MOHWltAH BUTTER, MA1IUA BUTTER 

French— H title de Moliwrah, Hmle de Malar rah. German— Moivrah- 
hutter, MahwahbuUer, Barnaul. Italian— Burro di Moora. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 519, 521. 

Mowrah seed oil is the fat obtained from the seeds of Bassia 
latifolia, Roxb .--Illipe lot if vita (Roxb.), Engleffe Bassia villosa, 
Wall., 1 a tree widely distributed in the Northern Provinces of India, 
and especially in Bengal. 

The seeds are smaller still than those of the B. bulymrn ; on an 
average one seed weighs 0-61 grins. The kernels form 72 per cent of 
the total seed. 

The fat extracted with petroleum ether had saponification value 
184-5, iodine value 58-62. After the seed had been extracted with 
petroleum ether, exti action with common ether yielded a resinous 
matter having the saponification value 222-6. 

The tree is frequently cultivated m East India, This tree gradually 
disappears towards Calcutta, and is only sparingly met with in the 
Madras Presidency, its place being taken by Bassia loiigifolia (see p. 
522). It should be noted that in India the Mahua or butter tree is 
also known as “ Illipe butter tree,” the vernacular names being (amongst 
many others), Illipt, lilupa, Kat illipi. The buds yield a large proportion 
of invert sugar. The seeds contain 50-55 per cent of fat. In the fresh 
state the fat is yellow; on exposure to the air the colouring matter is 
bleached. The oil can also be bleached chemically, as has been done 
by the author on a large scale by a special process. 

Mowrali seed oil has a bitter aromatic taste, and a characteristic 
odour recalling that of cacao beans. The commercial samples contain 
considerable quantities of free fatty acids, the crystals of which can 
be recognised under the microscope. The chief constituent of the 

1 Cp, Lex Vkjttaux utiles de VA fugue tropicale fran$aise, fascicule ii., par Em. 
Perrot. Pans, 1907. 
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solid^fatty acids is palmitic acid. A number of samples examined iu 
the author’s laboratory contained 17-2-20 p* cent of free fatty acids 
and 2-34 per cent of unsaponifiable matter. 

Crossley and Le Sueur have examined a number of genuine speci¬ 
mens, obtained from official sources in India, whore this fat is largely 
used for edible purposes. Their results are reproduced in the follow¬ 
ing table :— 









__ 

rr 4. 

-;— 

Viscosity. 

No. 

Origir. 

Specific Gra\ ity 
100° C. 

(Water 100* C = 

c 

o 

(* r . 

tc'-* 

s* 

a 

Acid Value. 

c 

■P 

is. 

C 

<w 

Iodine Value 


5 rt 
< B 
a. 5 
- 7 - 9 

£ a 
dP 
w + 

C7* 

O’ 

B 

cs 

|| 

w 

Compared with 
water. 

1 

Bengal .... 

0 8075 

24 5 

11 70 

104 00 

02 11 

0 44 

04 05 


97-1 

4-24 

2 


0 801.2 

2l. 0 

19 15 

102 00 

04 88 



51 8 

93 S 

4 10 

8 

Madias 

0 89S1 

25-0 

10-38 

191 80 

t.7 S5 




% 9 

4 23 

4 


0 8970 

26 5 

4-83 

190 90 

58-53 




107 0 

4 u7 

5 

„ 

0 fi%4 

29-0 

S 67 

187 40 

58 45 


94-09 


100 (. 

4 89 

<5 

Noith-Wost Provinces . 

0\89fi‘) 

23-0 

21 20 

189 50 

03-51 




93 9 

4 10 

7 

Central Pioviwps . 

0 8071 

24-0 

17 05 

IBS 80 

63 01 




90-7 

4 22 

8 

Calcutta 

0 8048 

25*5 

70 82 

101 20 

f.S 50 

0 88 



00 4 

3 05 

11 

lfombaj 

0-8980 

24 0 

0"83 

100 50 

r,s 



5M 

06 9 

4 25 


Mowrah seed oil is an important article of commerce. In India 
it is employed for various technical purposes, and under the name 
Doha oil fills the place of tallow where the religions tenets forbid the 
employment of the latter. Under the name Me oil it is applied ex¬ 
ternally in tin! treatment of skin diseases. 

The table given below shows the exports of Mowrah seeds from 
British India to tho following countries :— 


Export of Mowrah Seeds f or the Years 1900-1912 


Year. 

1 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Other 

Countries. 

Total. 

1900 


80,320 

18,147 

■ 

2,422 

100,889 

1901 


5,700 

5,201 


26 

10,987 

1902 


110,853 

25,898 

1,420 

57,073 

195,250 

1909 


31,380 

26,262 

2,200 

40,707 

100,555 

1901 


71,400 

58,048 

3,225 

31,831 

165,104 

1905 


115,097 

48,581 

28,931 

12,209 

205,418 

1900 


49,360 

11,007 

52,289 

5,988 

119,304 

1907 


32,877 

0,097 

3,375 

7,470 

50,419 

1908 

2,200 

110,661 

88,740 

04,922 

563 

297,092 

1909 

5,057 

01,012 

57,490 

42,202 

400 

106,101 

1910 

155,404 

78,821 

70,898 

2,533 

3,705 

311,421 

1911 

120,780 

22,085 

39,567 

15,741 

3,184 

207,357 

1912 

274,888 

3-1,518 

73,330 

3,040 

9,568 

392,350 


The imports of Mowrah seed oil into Germany for the year 1911 
from Belgium and China were 167 and 147 tons, and in 1912, 271 and 
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1050 tons respectively. Mowrah seed oil is used in candle- and soap- 
making. Lack 1 recommends to prepare the fatty acids by the acidifica¬ 
tion process, as lie states they are more readily crystallised than those 
prepared by saponification with bases. Mowrah oil cannot be used as a 
substitute for cocoa nut oil in soap-making by the cold process, as it 
saponifies with difficulty with strong caustic lye. Its soaps are easily 
salted out. The mowrah seed calces are poisonous, and can only be 
used as manure, although attempts have been made to render them 
edible. 2 

1 lhr Sfetni/tc-Fiihiilafion , 1908 , 9 , 

2 IloMem-Olwerke G in. It II Erench patent 117,891 ; Monliaupt, English patent 
23 , 595/1911 ; United States Ameiica patent 1 , 030,074 


[Table 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Adds 


Insoluble Acids 
+ Uiisaponi liable 

•Solidifying Tomt 

Melt 

mg Point 

| Iodine Value 

Per ' 
cent j 

Observe!. 

■c. 

Observer 

•c. 

Observer 

Per 

cent 

Observer 

9476 

94'69- 

94-95 

93-95 

Valenta 

Crossley 

and 

Lo Sueur 
Men on 

38 

Valenta 

39-5 

Valenta 

* 

56'6 

Lcwko- 

wit.se!) 


The samples examined by Me non yielded 13-25 per cent of stearic 
acid. Arachidic could not be detected. 


H.LIPR BUTTER 

French —Tteurre d'Ulipe. German —Wipe Butter. 

Italian —Burro di lllcpe. 

For tables of characteristics sec p. 523. 

Illipe butter is obtained from the seeds of Bosnia loin/ifolia, L., 1 
a tree indigenous to the southern part of India. A variety of this 
Bassia is known as Illipe malabarica m the Western Ghats from Kanara 
to Travancore and the Himalayas, where the tree ascends to an altitude 
of about 1000 feet. In the south of India this tree is known as the 
Mowa, or Mahua, or Mahwa tree, the vernacular names being (amongst 
many others) Illipi, Iilupa, Ellupi, Ilupai. The commercial Illipe 
butter is frequently a mixture of true Illipe butter with Mowrali seed 
oil, the fat from Bassia latifolia (cp. p. old). The seeds resemble those 
of Bassia latifolia, but are a little longer and less rounded. They 
contain 50-55 per cent of fat. In Ceylon the oil is known as Me oil. 
The cake obtained there by pressing the seeds is exported to the coast 
under the name “ arappo.” The poonac of Bassia long folia is used in 
India as an unguent. 

BlumenfeU and Seidel found in a specimen of Illipe butter 143 per 
cent of volatile fatty acids. 2 

Illipe seeds are imported into France and England, where their 
fat is used in candle-making. According to Sachs, 3 Illipe butter is also 
employed as a chocolate fat. The cake is poisonous, and can only bo 
used as manure. 

1 I4S VegPlaux utiles de VAfriqne tropicale frau^aise, fascicule u., par Em. 
Pcrrot. Paris, 1907. 

2 Mitth. d. k. k. technolog. (Jewel be-Museums, 10, 160. 

3 Client. Revue, 1908, 8. 
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Araohidic acid was absent-. 


CHAMl'AC'A FAT 

French —Beam He Chamynm. (icrnmn — Chawpucafelt. 

Tins fat w obtained in the Dutch Indies front Melia Clmmpaca. 
It is stated by Sack 1 to consist of 70 per cent of triolein, and 30 per 
cent of tnpalmitm. 


1'hi/sintl uml Chemical Chaiaderistics of Chttmpaca Fat 


S]. 

Iodine Value. 

1 

0 001 I 44-45 

CO To 2 

.... _ . 

...... _ 


SHEA BUTTER, I1AMBUK BUTTER, K A RITE OIL. OALAM BUTTER 

French -Bcurro do Kurile;* Uruia: do Co, 3 4 5 Brume ile Shoo, 3 Undo 
do Kurile. German— Slraluillor, Miihulkr,(hiliuubutkr: x Italian - 
Brno di tialm. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 52s. 

This fat is obtained from the seeds of Bast<ia Padn, I)e 0. (Ifiissk), 
[Bulyrmjxrmnm Faria ((I. Don) Kotsehy), a tree, belonging to the 
SapolnmeF 

The Kurile tree, vernacular names “ Kade ” (llaussa), “ Kedenvpo ” 
(Kacili), “ Krnnkee,” resemblmy in appeaianre the American oak, and 
growing to a height, of about 40 feet and having a massive trunk, occurs 
m enormous ipiantities on the. West Coast of Africa and in the French 
and English Soudan. It is especially widely distributed in the middle 
basin of the Niger, and is as chaiacteristie, of the regions of the middle 
Niger as is the palm tree of the lower reaches of the river and of the 
coast lines. Owing to the wide distribution of the free, from the West 

1 Ik lndische Meicuvi, ] 008, April 28. # 

" Cali ulated by the author from the percentage of olein. 

■' The name “ Kariti* ” is the vernacular with the Ouoloff and Toucouleui tribes, 
whilst the Jiamlwrus and Malmke tribes term it Oe 01 Sc. 

4 Ihidei the name (iiiluumd theie is also known the nut derived from A Uaublackui 
Jlordni/idu 

5 Cp. Us VetjHuiu utile* dc /’ Aji tqin’ trojHudc fxtiu/nse, fascicule n.,pai Kin. Pei rot. 
Paris, 1007- 
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Coast of Africa to the Egyptian Soudan, the different specimens of nuts 
and fats exported to Europe show some characteristic differences, as flic 
author has ascertained by examining a large variety of shea nuts. The 
tree growing in the Nile basin appears to constitute a special variety, 
which is known as iiilotinmi (Kotnchg ami Oln’rttlicr); 1 he Dahomey tree is 
described as var. Poimmi (Phepiilier), whilst the most widely distributed 
tree is known as var. iiimir/ifdawi (Pierreand Chrrulur). The distinction 
made m commerce between shea nuts and karite nuts does not appear 
to be substantiated by an actual difference in the nuts, as the Lagos 
shea nuts exported into the French colonies are re-exported under the 
name karite nuts. Although shea butter lias been known for a long 
time, the lirst specimens of the nuts having been brought home by 
Mungo Park, the first shipment on a commercial scale came to Km opr 
only m 187T. Some attention is at- present being paid to the com¬ 
mercial exploitation of shea but ter. According to the Colonial Keporf 
on Southern Nigeria (Lagos) 25 tons of shea butter were exported 
in 11)01, whereas in l!ll>5, Lit tons were brought, bv railway from the 
up country. In 11I06 them were exploited Lilli tons of shea nuts 
(valued at £12,118) and 363 tons of shea, butter (valued at £6000). 
The bulk of this is slopped to the Ifieueh West Afiican colonies The 
exports of shea butter from Togo passed foi iiieily (up to IttOl) through 
the Hold Coast. Since 1902 the shea butter is shipped to Europe 
direct-. 

The nuts have the size and shape of an ordinary plum. The outer 
shell of some specimens is covered with line iilaves, whereas the shell 
of nuts coming from the middle Niger district- proper presents the 
appearance of a polished surface. In some specimens the kernel has 
a smooth integument, m others i he kernel is coveied by a tlun layer 
of fibre. The propoition of fat in the kernels varies within wide limits 
according to the oiigm of the seeds In the following table 1 collate 
some recently published numbers obtained bv several investigators ; 
to these arc added three detei munitions made in the author s laboratory 
with nuts from authenticated sources. 


[Table 
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Description. 

Source. 

Shells. 

Per 

cent. 

Kernels. 

Por 

cent. 

Per¬ 
centage 
of Pat in 
Kernels. 

Observer. 





44 

Schindler 

and 

Waschata 1 


West Africa 
? 

... 


59 -5 
61-5 

Drabble 2 

KnritA nuts 

? 



34*0 


Shea butter nuts 

Southern Nigeria 
(Oloke Meji Reserve) 

29 

71 

35-90 

Lewko- 
witsch 3 

,, 

Northern Nigeria 

58-9 

0-1 4 

47-82’ 


” 

Egyptian Soudan 
(“ Lulu ” nuts) 

32 5 

07 "5 

41 0 

” 

" 

Tengba (from Lagos) 

31 ’0 

09 0 

57 0 

Gordon Mem¬ 
orial College 

i) 



54-4 

Imperial 

Institute 8 

,, 

Bomo 



48-0 


■■ 

Imported nuts 
Kiln-dried nuts 



41-4 

40 2 

" 


“Giddamchi ” 7 



■18-6 


- 

" Eka 



52-4 

>• 


Exports of Shea Nuts and Shea Butter from Nigeria 


Year. 

Shea A ut s. 

j Shea butter. 


Tons. 

| 

Tons. 

1908 

3907 

320 

1909 

9728 

309 

1910 

4404 

340 

1911 

3029 

248 ! 

1912 

7750 

180 

1913 

9420 

120 




Older statements with regard to the yield of fat from the seeds refer 
to individual specimens only, and have therefore no general significa¬ 
tion. Nor can the statement in-older text-books that shea butter is 
characterised by a grey or greyish-white colour be maintained. 

The fat is extracted by the natives by pounding the kernels and 
boiling the paste with water. The fat rises to the surface and is 
skimmed off into large calabashes, in which it is carried to the river, 
where traders collect it and take it down to the coast. 

1 ZeifsJir f. anyew, Chem., 1905, 305. 

2 Quart. Joum. Inst. Comm. Reseatch in the, Ttopics (Liverpool University), 1900, 

i. 67. ,{ Unpublished determinations. 

4 In tins case the nuts were still covered with the fibrous layer. The percentage of 
kernels calculated to the smooth nuts, fieed from the fibrous layer, would be 5T4. The 
58*9 per cent in the above table icpresent therefore .shells and libious layers added 
together. The latter formed about 20 per cent of the total fruits. 

9 The kernels of another specimen of Lulu nuts yielded (in the Imperial Institute) 
47*2 per cent of fat. 8 hull. Imp. Inst., 1909, 370. 

7 Northern Nigeria. The nuts range from 1 *5 to 2 - 5 inches in length, whereas the 
“ Giddamchi ” nuts are on the average 1*4 inches long. 
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Little care being taken in the preparation, much of the slica butter 
that comes to Europe has a grey or whitish-grey colour and is char¬ 
acterised by a strong indiarubber-like odour and taste. More care 
is taken by the natives in the preparation of shea butter for their own 
purposes, only the freshest kernels being used. The fat so obtained 
is made up into cakes and wrapped round with leaves to prevent it from 
becoming rancid. Preserved in this manner, the fat will keep fresh 
for several months. In proof of the statement that the grey colour 
must not be considered characteristic of shea butter, it may be men¬ 
tioned that a number of shea butters extracted in the author's laboratory 
from different nuts furnished a pale yellow fat with not quite so pro¬ 
nounced an indiarubber-like taste as commercial samples possess. 
The fat expressed in this country from slica nuts is known as “shea 
nut oil.” The press cake contains only 1-5 per cent of nitrogen; its 
high proportion of carbohydrates renders it useful for making “ com¬ 
pound ” cakes. 

Pfaff's 1 statement that shea butter consists of t ristcarin and triolein, 
in the proportion of seven parts of the former to three parts of the 
latter, is not borne out. by the iodine values ascertained in the author’s 
laboratory. 

The author has therefore examined a number of different shea 
butters with a view to determine directly the percentage of stearic 
acid. This was found to vary from 33 7 per cent to 37-3 per cent. 

lleberl , 2 examined a sample of kant.e seeds and obtained tho follow¬ 
ing figures :— 


Specific gravity at 32° . 

0-900 

Solidifying point, 0 C. 

. 19 

Melting point, 0 C. . 

. 32 

Saponification value 

. 1911 

Iodine value 

09-0 

Reichert-Meissl value 

H 

Insolublo acids + unsapomfiablo (per cent) 

95-25 


The sample had the acid value 7-7. The insoluble acids were 
separated by the lead-salt-ether method into 33 per cent liquid acids 
and 67 per cent solid, the latter having tho melting point 67-68° C. 

From the fractional precipitation of the fatty acids, the solid acids 
appear to consist of arachidic, stearic, and palmitic acids. 

Southcombe 3 oxamined a native-prepared shea butter, having the 
iodine value 57-6, by separating the solid acids from the liquid acids 
and fractionally precipitating the former. He states the composition of 
the mixed fatty acids to lie as follows :—Oleic acid 60 per cent, stearic 
acid 30-35 per cent, latino, acid 34 per cent; palmitic acid was not 
identified. The iodine value of the liquid acids was found to be 90-8. 

Shoa butter plays a very important part in the economy of the 
native as an edible fat, as a burning oil (in the crude native lamp), 
and for cosmetic purposes. 

1 AfitxpiaU’s (Winnie , 4th edition, vol. in. ]>. 574. 

3 Las Ain tie rex grasses, 1911, 2170. 

J Journ. Soc. ('hem. hid., 1909, 499. 
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an bap on ifi able matter m this sample amounted to 9*/ per cent. 
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According to the state of freshness of the fat the proportion of free 
fatty acids varies. The samples examirfed in tho author’s laboratory 
had acid values varying from 12-5 to 29. The saponification value 
also varies considerably in different specimens, as is shown by tho 
numbers recorded in the table of characteristics under the heading 
“ saponification value.” This is due to the variation in the amount 
of unsaponifiable matter, which in the different specimens examined 
by the author was found to be from 3-6 to 9-7 per cent. The unsaponi¬ 
fiable matter seems to cause the indiarubbcr-likc smell and taste. A 
process for the isolation of this substance (shea gutta ?) lias been 
patented by Rocca, Tossy and Roux} 

The considerable amount of unsaponifiable matter in shea butter 
militates against its being used for soap-making purposes. Its india- 
rubber-hke taste would seem to preclude the hope of preparing an 
edible fat from shea butter. 2 

Shea butter would seem to form a good law material for candle- 
making, provided the fatty acids crystallise readily. Kasshr 3 obtained, 
by hydrolysing shea butter in an autoclave under a pressure of 9 
atmospheres with 3 per cent of magnesia, 92 per cent of fatty acids 
of the solidifying point -f8-1° C. On distilling the fattv acids on a 
large scale, the samples taken from the condenser during the first 
twenty-four hours had solidifying point* from 48-9° to 51-3° C., and 
iodine values from 17-03 to 51-32. In the following six hours of the 
distillation process small amounts of hydrocarbons wore formed, increas¬ 
ing from 0-34 per cent to 5-07 per cent. 


NJAVI3 OIL, M.IAVK BUTTER, NAR7 Oil., NOUMGOO OIL, ADJAB OIL 

French -Beurre <k Njauc (Djurc ); liiiile d<; Rmuntjou, 

German -Njtwe Butler ; Njariol ; Adjalfclt ; Jaliifett. 

Italian —Oho di Njave. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Mimusops Njave or Djnve 
(De Lanessan), lingler [Synonyms arc : Russia Djave, lie Lanessan ; 
Bosnia loxisperma, Kamil; Tieghmella afiiama, Pierre; BaAhmdla 
toxisperma, Pierre ; BadloneUa Djave, Pierre ; Tm/lieiuella Jollyuna, 
Pierre], a tree 1 belonging to the family of the Sajiotamr, which also 
includes Bassia Parkii, yielding the shea butter. The tree is indigenous 
to West Africa, Cameroon*, Gaboon, Nigeria, and furnishes, like most 
trees belonging to the Sapolacew, gutta-percha (cp. “ Surin Fat,” 
below 5 ). In the Camoroons the tree is known to the natives as “ Noum- 

1 French patent 361,368 ; German patent 191,736. Cp. also I). Spence, (Jim it 
Joum. Just. Comm. Ilf search in. the Tropics (Liverpool University), 1908, 61. 

2 At the Marseilles Colonial Exhibition of 1906 there was exhibited an edible fat 
stated to have been prepared from shea butter and having the melting point 38*39° O. 
The author was, however, not afforded an opportunity of tasting it. 

3 Sei/ensieder Zed., 1902, 311. 

4 Les Vegitaux utiles de I'A/nque tropicale frangaise, fascicule n., E. Perrot. 
Paris, 1907. 

3 The wood is kuown in commerce as Cameroon mahogany. 

VOL. II 2 M 
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fjou," and as Adjab or Njabi, and in Gaboon as “ Njave ’’ or “ Djavc,’ - 
The fruits are termed by tin? natives “ Ourere.” In the Gold Coast 
Colony the fruits are known as “ Baku (Abcku) Nuts ” 1 (“ Mahogany 
Nuts ”). 

The natives (the Jimmies and the Ni/umbas ) prepare the oil by 
drying the seeds over fire and breaking the shell with stones. The 
kernels are then pounded in a mortar or comminuted by rubbing 
between stones. The mass is then boiled out with water, the fat is 
skimmed off by hand and freed from the bulk of water by squeezing 
between the hands and then subjecting it to a somewhat stronger pressure 
in baskets, by heaping stones on the mass. By this process an ex¬ 
tremely poisonous saponin,' 2 contained m the fresh seeds, is completely 
removed, so that the fat can he used for culinary purposes. The press- 
cakes (in case the seeds should he expressed on a large scale) would 
retain the poisonous substance to a large extent and hence he valueless 
as a feeding cake. Fiekeiidei/ states that the saponin can be removed 
completely by boiling out with water. Thereby a considerable amount 
of nutritive substances would also be removed. 

The weight of the individual nuts varies between 10 and 21-6 grins, 
one-third of which is made up by the shell. The kernels, forming from 
65 to 72 per cent of the nuts, contain 13-0-1 per cent of a white fat, which 
is solid at the ordinary tempera! me. 3 The highest, numbers due to 
Fickemh'ij 2 refer to fresh nuts. “ Steamie ” commences to separate 
at 31° C.; at 19° the whole mass is solid. The specimen of Njave 
butter examined by Wcileincyer 3 had undergone a considerable amount 
of hydrolysis, for it had the acid value 38-1 ; the amount of insoluble 
fatty acids + imsaponifiable was therefore somewhat, high, viz HG-1, 
of which the imsaponifiable matter formed 3-06 per cent. The specimen 
examined by Freumlhch 9 had the acid value 13-8; and the amount 
of imsaponifiable matter was 2-21). The specimen examined ill the 
Imperial Institute had the acid value 25-3, and contained 2-6 per cent 
of imsaponifiable matter, the specimen examined by Fiekemlei/ had the 
acid value 18-2, and contained 2-56 per cent, of imsaponifiable matter. 

The following characteristics were determined by the observers 
named :— 


1 Catalogue of Exhibits ol the Gobi (Vast ('o)ony, Kiaiico-lhitish Exhibition, 1008. 
- Fickfinlcy, I)er T/o/ioipjhur.n, 1910, 29. 

! (than, linne, 1907, !J5. 

4 lbid., 1908, 79 ; 106. 
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The statement, made by Fickendey that Njave nuts are poisonous is 
controverted by Wagner and Ocstennann. 1 This point requires further 
elucidation. These observers found- 2-56 per cent of unsaponifiable 
matter but could not detect phytosterol. 

The oil from Dumoria lleekeli 2 is described by Pierre as Tieghemella 
Heckeliana, and renamed by Chevalier “ Dumoria Heekeli.” An exam¬ 
ination on a large scale gave the following result:— 


Yield of fatty acids by saponification, per cent 

!)."» 

Solidifying point of same, 0 C. 

. 524 

Yield of “ saponification stearinc,” per cent 

55 30 

Solidifying point of same, 0 C. 

oo 

Yield of fatty acids by distillation, per cent 

91 

Solidifying point of same, 0 C. 

56-8 

Yield of “ distillation stearinc,” per cent 

. 09-55 

Solidifying point of same, 0 C. 

. 02-5 

The cake, according to Meckel, is extremely bitter and contains 

very low proportion of nitrogen. 

A specimen examined by Hebert. 3 had the following characteristics 

Yield of fat from the kernels, per cent . 

. 10 

Yield of fat from the seeds „ 

14 

(hi— 

Specific gravity at 15° ('. 

0 950 

Melting point, 0 . 

:u 

Saponification value 

1S8 

Iodine value 

50 4 

Acid value . 

5 0 

Fatty Acids — 

rnsolublo acids + unsaponifiable, per cent 

90S 

Melting point, 0 (1. . 

00 


AOUAKA OIL—TUCUM OIL 4 

French— Huile aouara, Huiln ik Tucum. German -Aouaraol, 
Tucumol. Italian- Olio di aomta, Oho di locum. 

This oil is obtained from the aouara palm, Aslrocanjum ruhjare, 
Martens, which occurs in French Guiana. In older text-books this 
oil is frequently described as a variety of palm oil. (The French 
colonists distinguish two kinds of oil palms: Aouara d’Afnque, or 
A. de Guinee (Elans yuumnsis) and Aouara de la Guayane (Astrucaryum 
vulgare), and therefore the corresponding oils are known as Aouara oil 
of Guinea and Aouara oil of Guayana. 5 

As in the case of the true African oil-palm, the fruits of the aouara 
palm grow in bunches. The fruits are oviform, and consist of a fleshy, 
fibrous pulp, in which is embedded the aouara oil, and of a very hard, 

1 Zells. f. Unices. J. Aaltrgs- u. (ieum&m., 1912, 332. 

- Heckol, Les Matures guesses, 1912, 2791. 

n La Matures grasses, 1912, 2814. 

* Although this fat. has a higher iodine value than (lie preceding fats, its close rela¬ 
tionship to palm oil justifies its position here. , 

6 Duchesne, Catalogue des colonies franraises, 1807, p. 88. 
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black nut (harder than the true palm nut), which contains a hard, 
irregular kernel. 

The oil obtained from the kernel differs fiom that lecovcred from 
the fleshy part in the same manner as palm kernel oil differs from palm 
oil. The kernel oil will therefore be described separately (see below, 
under “ Cocoa Nut Oil Group ”). 

The fruits examined by Bontoxx 1 were dry, although well pre¬ 
served. Fifty fruits weighed 860 grins., and consisted of fibrous 
pulp, 21-2 per cent.; shells, 80-1 per cent; kernels, 25' f per cent. The 
fibrous pulp gave, on extraction with petroleum ether til per cent, of a 
golden-yellow, 2 fluid fat, from which “ steaimit ” separated on cooling. 
The acid value of tins fat, was 31-f. The following characteristics were 
ascertained by Bontoux : - 


Specific gravity at 15° 

0 910 

Saponification value 

190 5-197 2 

Iodino valuo 

71 8-75-7 

Fatty acids -f- unsapomiiable, per cent 

95 0 

Tjfor test ol tho fatty acids, " C. . 

32-2 

Neutralisation value of the falty acids 

198-5 199-7 

Mean molecular weight 

281 0 


The oil is prepared by the natives in the same manner as palm 
oil is obtained in West Africa. It serves for culinary purposes. 


PALM OIL 

French -Haile tie ptihue. German PithitnlA 
Italian -Olio th pahita. 

For tables of rhanirteristics see pp. 510, 511. 

Palin oil is obtained from the fruit of the palm flee Jihris giimccnsis, 
L. (Jacq.), which form vast forests along the West Coast of Africa, 
extending between Gambia and St. Paul de Luanda. The. West Coast 
of Africa is practically the only source of palm oil. Kiwis guiueensu 
forms a very large number of subspecies for a description of which 
the reader is referred to A. Chevalier and to J. Attain. 

Another species of the palm tree, vis. Kiwis meltmococea, Gart. 
(Alfonsia oleifera, ilumb.), is cultivated in South America (Venezuela), 
in the province Amen,sis in Brazil, in the West Indies, in Java, and 
North Burmah. But the quantities of oil obtained from this tree are 

1 Cp. Ijowkowitscli, Techno! off ic et ana/i/se ch unique s des huites , f pauses et cires, 
Iraduit par E Bontoux, Pans, vol 11 . p. 1043. 

2 In the older litoiaturo the oil is .stated to have a vermilion red tolour, which 
persists, even on keeping the fat for years. It is also stated (Wiesnei, hie links! of) e des 
Pjlanze.il racks, 1900, vol. i. 488) that the colouring matter cannot be remove,d by boil¬ 
ing with water, but is “ bleached ” by heating the lat whilst it. is exposed to the air; the 
colouiing matter is also said to be destioyod by oxidising agents 

3 In the (Jerman literatuie the name “palm oil ” is given piomiseiiously to all fats 
derived fiom plants belonging to the palm family, so that not only palm nut oil but also 
cocoa nut oil is frequently reformi to as palm oil. Such misnomers aie apt to lead to 
confusion. 
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very small; at any rate they do not reach the European market and 
it appears very doubtful whether the oil is really palm oil or rather 
afat obtained from a palm. The American palm is smaller than the 
African ; its fruits are reddish. To this colour is due the local name 
“ Coroza 1 Colorado.” 

Kcil states that the oil palm occurs in a small district situated in 
the North and North East of Lake Tanganyika. Attempts are being: 
made to cultivate the tree in the Malay Peninsula. 

The favourite habitat of the palm tree is the open country or bush- 
land. and it grows frequently where the natives have cleared the virgin 
forest. The tree is characteristic of the coast lino and the lower 
reaches of the rivers. It will grow in all soils, but docs not bear well 
at a higher altitude than 3000 feet. Under favourable conditions, 
e.g. when the plant grows in rich alluvial land, the tree forms a trunk 
when five 2 years old, and then begins to yield fruit; when grown in 
hilly country the plant does not commence to bear fruit before the 
sixth or seventh year. In the first year or two of bearing fruit, only 
a few bunches are obtained. The yield then increases and the palm 
tree yields its full harvest in its twelfth year. This rate of yield is then 
continued throughout the life of the palm tree, which lasts for a further 
fifty to sixty years. There are two main crops ; in some regions four, 
or even five, are gathered in the year. The chief crop and the one 
yielding the better oil is that gathered in the early months of the year. 
Hence the best oil arrives in Europe after June. The heaviest ship¬ 
ments of palm oil come from the coast, between May and August; 
those from the Hold Coast, Dahomey, and the Lugos districts arc 
earlier than those from Bonny, Opobo, Old Calabar, etc, (termed 
“ river oils ”). The, second crop is gathered in October and November 
and is less abundant than the first crop The chief supply from the 
Niger district (Southern Nigeria) arrives in Europe from October to 
February. 

Many writers have confused the term palm nut with the “ fruit,” la¬ 
the whole fruit, consisting of an epidermis, fleshy part of the fruit and 
the seed, the latter forming a hard nut, consisting of shell and kernel 
(seed kernel). 

Palm oil is obtained from the outside fleshy portion of the ripe 
fruit. Owing to climatic conditions, the process of extraction, which 
has been hitherto practised exclusively by the natives, is an exceed¬ 
ingly crude one. When the fruits (“abe”) ripen the men climb up 
the trees and cut off the bunches with “ matchcts.” 3 Owing to the 
height from which the bunches fall, a large quantity of the fruit is 
bruised, which naturally leads to rapid fermentation and to hydrolysis 
of the, oil. The bunches are stored for three or four days, when the 
women and children pick the fruit from the bundles 4 and throw it 

1 III Unatomala tin; rnlnuit- not is also tmiK-il “Cnrn/ii,” 

" If the ttoe is kept (let; of weeds and deepen and of beetle-grubs, and properly 
trimmed twice a year, it begins to bear aftei the fourth year. 

This name is a coemption of the Spanish woid “macheta,” t.c. cutlass. 

4 A machine for detaching the fruit from the bunches is patented unde' 
patent 248,514 ; cp. also Haake, English patent 26,082, 1912. 
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into a hole dug in the ground and lined with leaves. The flesh of the 
fruit is at this time hard, and before the kernels can he separated the 
flesh must be softened. This is done, by sprinkling water on the fruit, 
covering it over with more (plantain or banana) leaves weighted by 
stones and wood, and leaving it from two weeks to three months. 
During this period fermentation sets in, which causes the fleshy part 
of the fruit to become soft, so that the kernel palm nut-can be 
removed more readily. This is done by men, who place the fermented 
fruits in a mortar, roughly made by lining a hole made in the ground 
with large, flat stones. The fruit is then heafeu with long wooden 
pestles and (lie pulpy mass is put into a rough net, to which several 
sticks arc fastened. By turning the sticks in opposite directions the 
oil is squeezed out, or the beaten pulp together with the? nuts 1 is 
taken out by women and children and placed over another hole, the 
sides of which have been cemented by plastering with a mixture of 
palm oil and wood ashes. This pulpy mass is then allowed to rest 
for a week. During this time the oil drains into the cemented hole, 
from which it is ladled out into large calabashes of a size to make up 
one load. 

The oil so prepared represents a superior kind of product. Women 
and children (lam pick out the nuts fimn the pulp, mix the pulp with 
water and place it in large iron cauldrons, where the whole mass is 
well boiled and stirred till the nil rises to the top. The oil is skimmed 
off and ill some regions mixed with the first extracted oil or put into 
separate vessels for the market. Finally, the residue is placed in a 
bag and squeezed over a hole so as to force out the liquid, from which 
more ml rises to the top. This oil contains a large quantity of water, 
and is again boiled out, skimmed off, and placed m calabashes. 

The oil is earned - mostly by women —to the nearest coast or river 
station, where traders collect it in large barrels, and take it down to 
the mast station. There the oil frequently undergoes a rough puri¬ 
fication by being boiled up with water, and strained through sieves 
into barrels ready for shipment. 

A special kind of ml is prepared by boiling the freshly picked fruit 
with water and preserving the skimnied-olT oil for food purposes. This 
oil is prepared for each household, and is not. exported. It- is known 
as “ Chop Oil." 

In (lamina the fruit when ripe is cut down and the Inisk-bke cover¬ 
ing of each fruit is removed The clean fruit, is placed in a pot and 
boiled with water until the fibrous pericarp is sufficiently loosened. 
No fermentation is therefore allowed to assist the operation. When 
the pericarp has swollen and is therefore more easily detached from 
the stone, the whole is placed in a mortar and pounded, until the kernel 
stones can be removed. 

ft- will readily be understood that this crude process, which is 
practised with more or less important modifications in the same manner 

1 Thu whole fruit is liequeufly termed by writers on tins sublet palm nut In tins 
woik the whole fruit, u*. the palm nut smrounded by the fleshy pait and burning the 
“ pjilm fruit,” is clearly differentiated from the palm nut (seeds) which consists of a hard 
shell, enclosing the oleaginous palm kernel. 
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in all the African villages, 1 and seems to be a survival of the process 
by which olive oil lias been produced ill North Africa up to a few 
decades ago, is an extremely wasteful one ; enormous quantities of 
oil are lost in consequence of this mode of extraction. It has been 
attempted to introduce portable machinery for the more economical 
working up of palm oil, and there are in the market several machines 
of this kind. 2 One of these constructed by Ilaake 3 consists of a pulp¬ 
ing machine and a hydraulic press. In the pulping machine the fruit 
is treated in the hot and the tie,shy part is stripped of! the nuts. The 
pulp is then expressed m the hydraulic press. Owing to the fact that 
the recovery of palm oil is a kind of house industry, and to the distance 
of the villages from the river, there is very little prospect of machinery 
being introduced to a notable extent in the near future. Private 
information given to the author states that the working of Haahss 
machines has not been attended with success. A similar machine 
was patented recently by S. C. Phillips. 4 A process recently introduced 
into Togo, by which the fruits are heated for some time at 100° C. 
within two hours of gathering and then mechanically pounded and 
expressed once, is stated to yield a much better oil as regards the content 
of free fatty acids than the older methods. 5 

In the above described processes of preparing palm oil the seeds 
remain intact. 6 

To produce one ton of oil, 1400 bunches of fruit are required in 
the best managed districts. (A bunch in the state of full ripeness 
bears from 1000 to 2000 fruits weighing from 22 to 11 pounds.) Besides 
the oil, about two tons of kernels are obtained. In the more remote 
villages where the work is carried on less carefully, up to 0000 bunches 
are stated to be required for one ton of oil. 

The average weight of the fruit, as ascertained at the Botanic 
Gardens at Victoria (Cameroons) is 6-6 grins., of which the pulp forms 
2-17 gnus. The average weight of the kernels is 0 96 grins., whilst 
the shells of the seeds weigh on the average 3-17 grins According 
to these figures, 100 grins, of fruit would yield fruil pulp 37-5 per cent, 
needs 62-5 per cent. The 37-5 per cent of pulp is made up of 32-8 per 
cent of palm oii, the remaining 4-7 per cent being water and waste, 
fibre. The 62-5 per cent of seeds consists of 47-92 per cent of shells 
and 14-58 per cent of kernels, which contain about 50 per cent of fat 
(see p. 537). Careful experiments made with fruit of the average 
weight of 6-6 grms. showed that whereas the natives require 1370 
bunches for the production of one ton of oil, the same, quantity of oil 
could be obtained from 405 bunches consisting of 1650 fruits each 

1 For a description of the processes m \ogue m Dahomey, cp. Lewkowitsch, 
TecJinolofjif’ et analyse chiuuqnes da kittles, (jraisses d cues, trad lilt par E. Bontoux, 
Fans, vol. it. p. 1046. Cp. also Koskin, Chem. Rerue , 1900, 290. 

2 Hawkins, English patent 20,061, 1911. 

■ 4 Client Reeve, 1910, 50. 

4 English patent 9733,^1906. Cp. also J. H. Eglen, English patent 3357, 1909. 

5 Kemner, Vaimndl. Olmhst off hint mission <ler liohm.-Wntseh. Kami tees, 1913, 17. 

6 A proposal to crush fruit and kernels together so as to obtain a mixed oil (pulp oil 
and kernel oil) has recently been patented by A. llallet and Rjnnnttel, French patent 
321,918. 
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(exclusive uf tlie kernels). The yield of oil depends to some extent 
on the care which the cultivator gives the tree, on the nature of the 
soil, and the season. 

From these experiments it follows that the natives lose about two- 
thirds of the oil obtainable. Of courso these last figures can only 
be taken as typical for the country from which the palm fruits have 
been taken, as the size of the fruit and yield varies considerably. Thus 
the pulp forms according to the variety of the palm tree, 27-70 per 
cent of the total fruit, whilst the kernels, freed from the shells, form 
11-25 per cent. Fendler 1 examined four varieties of palm fruits from 
the Camcroons locally known under the names De, De-de balcui, Se-dc, 
and Afa-de. The following are the results of his examination :— 


The fleshy part of fiuit contains — 

1 

De. 

2 

De-de bakul. 

3 

Se-de. 

4 

Ata-de. 

i 

Per cent. 1 

Per cent. 

Per tent. 

Per tent. 

| Oil . . . 1 

(>(> 5 

58-5 

59-2 

02 9 

| Moisture. 

5 3 

5-7 

6 9 

50 


Besides these four recognised varieties of palm trees, there exist 
t in the Oameroons two other varieties, termed the small-fruited and 
large-fruited “ Lisombe palm,” 2 which differ from the ordinary palm 
tree in that the shells enclosing the kernel are more brittle than those 
of the ordinary palm nuts. The following table gives some informa¬ 
tion as to the Lisombe varieties, 3 contrasted with the ordinary palm 
fruit from Victoria in the Camcroons, and palm fruits from other regions 
of West Africa :— 




Pulp in 

Palm Oil 

Palm Oil 

Kernel 

Palm- 

Oil con- 

Ongin. 

Vanety. 

whole 

in whole 

contained 

m whole 


tamed in 



fruit. 

fruit. 

m pulp. 

fruit. 

fmit. 

kernel. 



Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Camcroons 

tfmall-fi luted 








Lisombe . 

71 0 

32 GO 

too 

9 54 

4-91 

49 2 

,. 

Laigc-fi uited 








Lisombe, upe . 

71 0 

44 41 

02 5 

12-5 

0-15 

48-9 


Large-fi uited 








Lisombe, uniipe 

(u r» 

40-35 

mi r> 

17-27 

85 

49 2 

Dahomey 

Ordinary Palm . 

37 r> 

22 04 

00 3 

14-58 

7-13 

48 9 

l)e palm, tresli . 


212 

50 


9-3 

49 


Kisserie palm, 








Iresli . 


20-5 

54 


93 

49 

Ivory Coast 



16-18 

45-52 


9-4-11 

40-48 

Guiana 

• 


18-24 

53-57 


9-12 

43-47 


The following table due to Lommel 4 gives some particulars of the 
fruit,>5 and kernels obtained from the East African palms :— 

1 lierichte it. Deni. I‘ha nit. (lesell 1903, 115. 

2 Preuss, Dcr Ti openpjlanzn. Op. also Smend, I to Tt openpjlanzer, xn. No. 0 . 

3 According to Drabble (Quart. Juurn, Inst. Cumin. liesearch in the Tropics, 1908, 
18), the Lisombo (lssombe) palm resembles the Abobo-be palm of the Cold Coast. 

i Der Pjlanzei, 1910, 290. 
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In the Togo district (Misahohe, German colony) there occurs 
besides the ordinary species called locally HAc and lk-ii, also another 
species, called locally Setbli, which is poorer in oil, and is peihaps 
identical with the We species described by Fendlrr. The fruits 
from the first kind are differentiated from the latter by their ovoid 
shape and bright colour. Besides tilts species there also occurs another 
variety rich in oil termed by the natives Kht-ih'. This species, how- 
* ever, does not provide palm oil for export. 

At the Gold Coast there occur four well-marked forms of oil-palms 
which are described by limits 1 as follows : - 

(1) Abelumtum or Yue Yu mu , bearing black fruits winch yield 
13-77 per cent of oil. 

(2) Abcpa or Yue, the fruits of which yield 11-2 per cent, of oil. 

(3) Abednm or Yuc-hhm, bearing reddish-yellow fruits which aie 
larger than those of the other varieties. The fruits yield 11-2 per¬ 
cent of oil. 

(1) Abubo-hc or Yve. Ilh/wm, which represents the best variety on 
the Gold Coast. The shell of the kernel is much thinner than that, 
of all the other varieties, and is so soft that, it can lie cracked with 
the teeth. (In tins respect it resembles the Lisombe palm in the 
Camcmons.) The fruits are reddish-black, and yield 19-3 per cent 
of oil. 

The size of the fruits of the palms growing wild in German East 
Africa is very much smaller than that of the hints from the West 
African varieties. 2 The oil contained in the East African fruits 
amounted to 4-8 per cent only. 

Further investigations made by./. Anderson, Director of Botanical 
Gardens, Aburi, Gold Coast, in conjunction with Emus, confirm these 
variations with the following additions : — 

Air film (“ white palm nut ”): Fruits, large, colour white streaked 
with black. The oil obtained from this variety is yellow in colour, 
and <|into distinct from other commercial palm oils; yield 15 per cent 
of oil. Iodine value 1 1-15 per cent, :1 

Abuba-be,: This variety resembles Abobo-br m appearance, and 
the shell of the kernel is .also soft, but the pericarp is much more fleshy, 
and the yield is greater, viz. 25 per cent of oil. 

Atli-be: Fruits, large, colour brick-red. This variety has a very 
fleshy pericarp, and the yield obtained is 28 per cent of oil. 

Abc-ohene (“king of palms") 4 : This variety has a medium- 
sized fruit, bright-red in colour, streaked with black ; yield 15 per 
cent, of oil. 

It would appear from t he above that Abnho-hc, Abului-hi% and Atli-be 
—all three varieties are also known as Be-iiim or Abe.-mm and Abubmi 
(they contain no kernel)—are the best varieties to cultivate, but at the 
present time the natives of the Gold Coast do not appear to plant any 
particular variety. 

1 Quart. Jouni. /it'll, (hum Ilewnch in llir Tm/ni.s, 1908, 18. 

2 Lommel, her Tiopenpfl<in:.ei , 1910, .‘59. 

? Hull. hup. Inst , 1909 (7), X>7. 

4 In Southern Nigeria the “ King palm ” i» known as Af-fraku-jab. 
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Besides these varieties, there is also the Ale-Kotoko 1 (“ porcupine 
oil palm "), so railed from the long spikesin the bunch protecting the 
drupe (“ abe and Mtm-be (“ broom oil palm ”), which supplies 
materials for the best brooms. 2 

In a report made by a Commission appointed m 1887, the statement 
occurs that three varieties are distinguished by having orange, red, 
and black fruits respectively; the first gives the finest oil, but contains 
small kernels, the other varieties give less oil but have larger nuts. 

The fruits obtained from Benin and Calabar were found by Drabble 
to contain 21-8 and 29 per cent respectively of palm oil. 

The following table 3 furnishes an instructive comparison of palm 
fruits from various districts:— 


Ratio of 

New 

Cala!i.u 

Old 

(’alahai 

1 .ai^oa 

Dixcovo 

Warn 

Benin 


Per cent. 

Pei cent 

Per rent. 

Pei cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Pericarp 4 to whole fimt 


88 7(5 

21 6ft 

30 89 

23-36 

-"0 67 

lVrtfi.npf.ii ,, ,, 

Peucarp fat to wholo 


29 02 

1-1 88 

20 91 

14*01 

21 86 

peiicaip . . * 

Kernel to kernel and 


71 88 

58-33 

07 "8 

60*0 

69 09 

.shell 

Kernel oil to kernel and 

20-1 

22-81 

25‘0 

31-06 

21-17 

20-17 

sill'll 

5 *2 

-1 7 

5-0 

12 12 

4 81 

5 01 

Kernel oil to kernel 

2h 0 

20 ft8 

20-0 

35-0 

21 -05 

25*0 

1 Average \olunteof Irint 







in c.e. 



4-0 

5 2 

(5'7 

7-5 





__ 

L_ 

__ 


The following samples of palm fruits and oil were obtained from 
Dahomey and examined by Hebert:' The oil was obtained by extrac¬ 
tion from the fruits with petroleum ether. All the oils are used by 
the natives ns food with the exception of that obtained from the variety 
Re panda which is said to cause headache and sickness 

1 A In’ oi iif means oil palm flint. , bM»> — crack with the teeth , fmfnt = brenk in 
pieces , Ath-hf — palm nut lor cullin'. 

- For a more complete list ot vcinaculai names cp. A. Chevalier, Lcs Mati</r> i/russe^, 
1910, 2001. 

J E. Drabble, Quart. Joniii. Inst, Rcseinch in the Tiujius, 1907, n. No. f>, 

126. 

4 “Peiic.up” denotes m this case the Heshy p.iit of the finit only, and not--as it, 
should do in a stuitly scientific sense--the stonv sliell ol the kernels. 

Les Motif ws i/runses, 1911, 2171. 
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The Parliamentary returns made in 1845 of the palm oil imported 
from the West Coast of Africa are of historical interest and are given 
below 


Palm Oil imparled into United Kingdom 


Year. 

Cuts. 

1790 

2,599 

1810 

25,751 

1830 

. 213,167 

1810 

315,158 


The bulk of palm oil is shipped to Liverpool. Smaller quantities 
go to Marseilles, Rotterdam, and Hamburg. The following tables give 
detailed statistics as far as they are available :— 


Imported into the, United Kingdom 


Year. 


Tens. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 
1901 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


13,025 

51,161 

57,311 

53,252 

51,021 

45,911 

54,061 

60,713 

02,691 

81,611 

87,050 

75,120 

78,365 


Exported from the United Kingdom 


This. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 
1901 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


31,219 

31,113 

39,011 

36,125 

35,920 

31,671 

33,771 

11,908 

13,704 

50,828 

60,131 

41,682 

40,086 
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Imports of Palm Oil into France and Marseilles 


In tons (of 1000 kilogrammes) 


Year. 

France. 


Marseilles 

Imports 

ICxpoi tf> 

Imports. 

1891! 

16,227 

525 

8,803 

1897 

11,820 

235 

0,732 

1898 

15,075 

239 

7.182 

1899 

17,759 

388 

12,024 

1900 

22,345 

324 

15,912 

1901 

17,700 

72 

10,9,51 

1902 

20,592 

419 

11,101 

1903 

18,109 

him 

12,2 >0 

1901 

l «..r.7 

442 

11,972 

1905 

17,203 

441 

13/301 

1900 

11,333 

103 

8,031 

1907 

16,08/ 

291 

12,029 

190S 

17,811 

050 

15,213 

1909 

17,705 

1588 

10,004 

1910 

10,088 

2150 

11.129 

1911 

17,9oi 

1890 

10,099 

— — - 

___ 

_ 



It is impossible to give the imports into Germany previous to 191 
as up till then the imports of palm oil were included m the statistic 
data for solid fats. The Herman imports and exports for the yea 
1911 and 1912 are given below :. 



Imports from 


Kxjioitsto 

15 lit Mi West ! 
Africa. 

I 

1 

Togo. 

Libeiu 

Austii.i- 
j UtmgaiY. 

S wit zei land 

Met ric 1 1 uis. 

Metm* tons. 

Mel nr 1 oils 

Met lie tons. 

' Metric tons. 

12,018 ; 

235 

257 

104 


12,(167 

258 

002 

21 

30 


In the trade, the oils are classified as follows:— 

1. Soft oils, notably Lagos, Calabar, Opobo, Bonny. 

2. Hard oils, Congo, Niger, Oil River, Liberia, (fold Coast. 

3. Mixed oils from the Gold Coast and Niger district. 

Statistical details as to the quantities exported from the individun 

districts of West Africa are now being collected more carefully. A 
present only the following details are available :— 

VOL. II 2 N 
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Year. 

1901 

Sierra Leone 

Value. 

. £9,810 

1902 


13,544 

1903 


14,008 

1904 


10,245 

1905 


18,524 

1900 (375,573 gallons) . 

27,745 

1907 (015,997 

gallons) 

51,154 

1908 


37,070 

1909 


. 04,369 

1910 


04,410 

1911 


06,205 

1912 


67,878 

Year. 

Gold (\>asl 

Gallons. 

Value 

1895 . 

. 4,338,027 

£231,415 

1896 . 

2,394,503 

120,857 

1897 . 

. 2,021,710 

107,737 

1898 . 

2,145,138 

114,288 

1899 

3,323,919 

183,204 

1900 . 

. 4,238,085 

238,812 

1901 

. 3,140,390 

178,171 

1902 . 

4,227,055 

235,211 

1903 . 

. 2,589,591 

145,890 

1904 . 

. 2,230,703 

128,752 

1905 . 

. 1,598,27$ 

88,359 

1900 . 

. 2,143,118 

125,008 

1907 . 

. 1,807,945 

119,408 

1908 . 

. 2,255,371 

129,535 

1909 . 

2,007,290 

120,978 

1910 . 

. 2,044,808 

101,388 

Year. 

Ivory Coast 

Kilos. 

1901 


. 5,113,041 - 

1902 . 


. 0,173,007 

1903 . 


4,803,501 

1904 . 


. 5,839,970 

1905 . 


. 3,270,578 

1909 . 


. 5,557,357 

Year. 

Lagos 

Gallons. 

Value. 

1890 . 

. 3,200,824 

£190,057 

1891 . 

. 4,204,825 

262,958 

1892 . 

. 2,458,260 

137,743 

1893 . 

4,073,055 

252,051 

1894 . 

. 3,393,533 

187,928 

1895 . 

. 3,820,392 

205,553 

1896 . 

. 3,154,333 

159,150 
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Lagos ( continued ) 


Yeai. 

(Oil Ions. 

Value, 

1807 . 

. 1,808,008 

£97,590 

1808 

. 1,880,930 

07,337 

1890 

. 3,202,881 

108,157 

1000 

2,077,02ft 

100,105 

1901 . 

3,302,055 

207,408 

1903 


218,245 

1004 . 


219,114 


Southern Nigeria 1 and Lugos 


Year. 

Value. 

1005 . 

. £1,047,034 

1900 . 

, 1,122,071 

1907 

1,492,883 

1908 . 

. 1,235,241 

1909 . 

1,540,485 

1910 

. 2,140,894 

1911 

1,003,19ft 

1012 

. 1,010,080 


In 1910 the export of palm oil irom Tognland was 3,018,861 kilos, 
and in 1911, 3,964,596 kilos. 


French Colonies 
In tons (of 1000 kilogrammes) 



- — 

— 


! 

r~ ' — ■ 

Your 

Scurf’ll 

Kirin h 

. Iuijj ('oust 

1 

| lliihtiinej 

Ki ouch Congo. 

11)00 


(il 

‘1840 

8,920 

112 

moi 


199 

5114 

11.290 

116 

11)02 


182 

0178 

12.(57(5 

170 

15MI2 


{ n 

4802 

0,9(51 

98 

1901 

9 

171 

5810 

8,8(58 

152 

1905 

12 

28 

8270 

5,587 

159 

11)00 


80 

185(5 

! 0,278 

91 

1907 


91 

50(52 

i 7,885 


] 908 i 

22 > kilos 

109 

o557 

9,520 

95 

1909 

955 

4S 

0-507 

15,010 

151 - 

1910 

1111 

55 

| 5955 

i 

14,028 

180 


1 IvuIni' statistical data for Southern Nigeim, tin 1 Pnlto Novo tlanslt lots mrlnileil 


Yem. 

(J.illons. 

Value 

]'>(io 

12,711,.485 

£081,2% 

1H01 

15,844,104 

813,478 

140-2 

17,"(50,857 

457,637 

1403 

15,14-2,135 

847,454 

1904 

16,225,175 

42", It >8 

140 j 

14,157,384 

868,028 

14(Ki 

10,032,571 

1,001,048 

1407 

18,332,531 

1,313,412 


2 including Gallon, 
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Palm oil has a somewhat sweetish taste; in its perfectly fresh 
state it is used as a culinary fat in the villages of the West Coast of 
Africa. Its odour is pleasant and resembles that of violets; this 
odour is not destroyed by bleaching with air at elevated temperatures, 
and persists even after the oil has been made into soap. In conse¬ 
quence of the very crude mode of producing palm oil, causing it to 
remain for a considerable time in contact with fermentable vegetable 
tissue, hydrolysis rapidly sets in, so that the oil on reaching the coast 
contains already a notable amount of free fatty acids. Palm oil when 
shipped from the coast has at least 10-12 per cent of free fatty acids. 
The process of hydrolysis, once begun, continues in the barrels during 
the voyage, and in consequence thereof commercial palm oils, on 
arriving at their destination, contain frequently from 20 to 50 per 
cent, and even more, of free fatty acids. In such palm oils free glycerol 
is found. 1 In old samples the hydrolysis may oven reach completion, 
so that such palm oil practically consists of free fatty acids ( Lewko - 
witsch). The progress of hydrolysis can be observed even in oils kept 
in glass bottles. Thus a sample of Drewin oil, which had orginally 
the acid value 41-8, showed after six (summer) months the acid value 
70-1. The hydrolysis of the oil contained in the fruit has been shown 
by Dimstan to be as follows 

Add Value. 

Oil from fresh fruits . . 8 4 

Oil from fruits fermented 8 days . 18-2 

Oil from fruits fermented G weeks 103*7 

The value of a palm oil in the markets depends on the care with 
which it- has been prepared, as also on the particular locality from 
which it is derived. The “ soft ” oils are those containing a small 
quantity of free fatty acids, whereas the “ hard ” oils contain a large 
proportion of free fatty acids. It has been shown that the oil obtained 
from fruits which have been allowed to ferment is much “ harder ” 
than the oil produced from the fresh fruit. 2 The best “ soft ” oils 
come from Lagos and Dahomey. Next in quality are the River Oils 
(“ medium ” oils); whilst the lowest quality, the hardest oil,-is repre¬ 
sented by Congo oil. 

The following table, due to Y. dc ScJicppcr and Guild? gives an 
indication as to the proportion of water, impurities, neutral fat, and 
the solidifying points of the insoluble fatty acids mot with in com¬ 
mercial brands of palm oil:— 


1 Cp. Ktenliouse, I.iehuf s Annul., 1810 (36), f>5. 

2 Bull, 1 in ik Inst., 1013, 206. 

J Daujl. Bolyt. Jour a , 2-15, 295. 


[Table 
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Kind of Oil. 

Water. 

Inipui ities 

Solidifying 
Point of Kitty 
Acids 

Neutral Kit 



Per cent 

I'ei cent 

”0. 

Per cent 

Cougo 


0*78 0 or. 

0 35-0 7 

15*90 

10-23 0 

Saltpond 1 . . 


3 5-12 5 

0 9-1 7 

46 20 

15-25 

Afldah 


4 21 

0 35 

41*15 

18-0 

Appam 


3 00 

0 590 

45 0 

25-0 

A\ innebah. 


(5 73 

1 375 

15*6 

20*0 

Fernando Po 


2*68 

0 85 

1 ’» 90 

28 

Buss 


3*05 

2 00 

15 1 

35-5 

New Calabar 


3 82 

0 80 

15 0 

40 0 

Niger 


3*0 

0 70 

15 0 

40 0-17*0 

Aetna 


2 2-5*3 

0 00 

U 0 

53-76 

Benin 


2*03 

0 20 

15 0 

59-74 

Bonny . , 


3-0-6 5 

1 2-3-1 

4 1 5 

11*0-88 5 

Gr. Bassa . 


2*4-13*1 

0 0-3 

41 6 

41-70-0 

Camei oons 


1*8-2 5 

0*2-0 7 

41 o 

67-83 

Cape Labon 


3*0-6 5 

0 7-1 5 

II 0 

55-69 

Cape Pal in as 


9 7 

2 70 

12*10 

67 

Half Jack-Jack . 


1 9-4*2 

0 7-1 24 

39-11 3 

55-77-0 

Lagos 


0 5 13 

0 3-0 8 

45 0 

58-68 

Loando 


1*5-3 0 

10 19 

41 5 

68-76 

Old Calabar 


1 *3-1*6 

0 3-0 8 

44*5 

76-83 

Gold Coast 


1 08 

0 50 

41 0 

69 

Sh ci boro . 


2*0-7 0 

0-3-1 2 

42 0 

00-74 

Gaboon 


2*0-2 8 

0*3-07 

44 5 

79-93 0 

Benin Lagos 


- 

0-9 

- 

73*0 

Benin Bonny . 


0*34 

2*80 


75-05 


It must of course be understood that the proportions of neutral 
fat depend greatly on the manner of preparing and keeping the oil. 

The consistence of commercial palm oil varies from that of soft 
butter (l)rcwin 2 ) to that of tallow (Congo oil). The colour also varies 
greatly, ranging, through all shades, from orange-yellow (I.agas) to 
(lark dirty red (Congo). 

The colouring matter of palm oil is not affected in the process of 
saponification by means of alkalis or lime ; in the acid saponification 
process, however, it is destroyed, ft is also slowly destroyed by ex¬ 
posure to air, more rapidly on heating or by bleaching with chemicals. 
The two latter processes are adopted in practice fur preparing bleached 
palm oil. 

Since palm oil, as pointed out already, is bleached by mere 
exposure to the atmosphere, hydrogen peroxide contained in t lie atmo¬ 
sphere is assumed to be the bleaching agent. This statement, finds sup¬ 
port in the fact that Sclwnbein obtained the hydrogen peroxide reaction 
with a specimen of palm oil. This explanation has been further 
elaborated by Eiigler? The use of hydrogen peroxide for the bleaching 
of palm oil has been patented by Yereinigte Chem. Werke. i 

Although palm oil can be bleached by means of ozone, yet several 
ozone processes examined by the author have hitherto not proved 
commercially successful, as the colour “ reverts ” in the palm oils so 

1 This is the cheapest hard oil. 2 This is the cheapest soli. oil. 

Bcrichte , 1900, 1101. 1 German patent 21-1,9:17. 
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bleached. Bleaching by means of hot air, or by passing air through 
the heated oil, is capable of producing a tolerably white palirf oil. The 
bleaching is carried out by blowing a current of air in a finely divided 
stream through the mass of oil, kept at a temperature exceeding 100° 

C. According to the kind of palm oil, the temperature must be raised 
up to 150° 0. Heating the oil to temperatures of 250° 0. does not 
produce a better result. In these processes the characteristic odour 
of palm oil is not destroyed. 

The bleaching process most in vogue, and that giving the best 
results, is the bichromate process. The oil is freed from its gross 
impurities, and treated according to its quality with 1-3 per cent of 
potassium bichromate, and the requisite amount of hydrochloric acid. 
The dark “ chrome ” liquor is then carefully run off, and the oil is 
washed with water, at first with the assistance of a little mineral acid, 
until it is quite free from chromium and mineral acid. 

Not all palm oils can be bleached successfully. Lagos and Old 
Calabar oils yield good results, but dirty coloured red oils, such as 
Congo oil, have hitherto withstood all attempts to bleach them. 1 

The chief constituents of palm oil are palmitin 2 and olein. The 
solid fatty acids consist-, according to Nordlwger , 3 of 98 per cent- of 
palmitic acid, 1 per cent of stearic, and 1 per cent of an acid described 
as a “ heptadeeylic ” acid, C i; ll i14 0 2 . This acid has, however, been 
shown by Hold ?, 4 to represent a mixture in which an arid melting at 
60-65° C., and of the mean molecular weight 288 could be identified. 
Two specimens of palm oil, Bassa raw, and Lagos bleached, examined 
in the author's laboratory yielded 0-53 per cent and 0-72 per cent of 
stearic acid respectively. Hazara and Grii.WKr found among the 
liquid fatty acids small quantities of lmolic acid, identified by the 
sativic acid yielded on oxidation. This is confirmed by the iodine 
values of the liquid fatty acids recorded in the table (p, 5-11). 

Colour reactions proposed for the identification of palm oil are 
useless, and in any case unnecessary, since palm oil cannot easily be 
confounded with other fats or oils. 5 It may, however, be stated that 
some specimens of palm oil —Lagos oil and Old Calabar oil—give with 
sulphuric acid a colour reaction similar to that, obtained with cod liver 
oil in chlorofonnic solution, although the blue is much fainter; other 
specimens do not give this blue colour, but turn red at once. 6 

Balm oil is, as a rule, not adulterated with other fats, and its 
• commercial valuation embraces therefore the determination of water, 
of impurities (mostly sand, added fraudulently by negroes), and of 
the solidifying point. The proportion of water and sand together 

I (J{>. Seifensiedei Zty. 1918, 687, 724, 749, 769. ^ 

- Palmitic acid was discovered in palm oil l>y Kremy, Liehys Annul., 1810, 86, 50. 

II Zeitschr. /, onyeic. Chew., 1892, 110. 4 lknchte , 1905, 1257. 

R With regnid to the^ detection ol palm oil, when used as a coloimng material for 
oils and fats, op. Champion and Millions, Jonni. Amer . Chan. Soc., 1905, 270. Small 
quantities (2-8 per cent) of palm oil used to bo added to margarine (“oleomargarine”) 
in the United States m order to give it. a yellowish tint. As these colour tests appear to 
the author yjiry uncertain, and moreover as the addition of palm oil to margainie is now 
forbidden by law, the leadei must be referred to the original papers. 

d Cp. Salkowski, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chan., 1887 (xxvi.), 569. 
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should not exceed 2 per cent; for any excess, allowance is usually 
made by the seller. 

Palm oil is chiefly used in the soap 1 and candle industries, 2 In 
the latter industry it is valued c ceteris ■paribus by its “ titer.” Being 
a non-drying oil, it is also employed in the tinplate industry, to preserve 
the surface of the heated iron sheet from oxidation until the moment 
of dipping into the bath of melted tin. 

For the purpose of the tin industry “ palm oil greases ” are sold, 
consisting of palm oil adulterated with cotton seed oil and mineral 
oil of the specific gravity 01)05. 


GAMBOGE BUTTER 

French— Oraisse (Beam) de Gamboge. German —Gambogebuller. 

Italian Burro di (iamboga. 

Gamboge butter is the fat obtained from (larciiiia mordla, Desrouss , 
a tree common m the forests of Western India up to an altitude of 
3500 feet; it is also frequently found in Ceylon. A variety of the 
fat, obtained from “ Murga ” seeds (Uarcmia ?), is used for all cooking 
purposes like “ ghee.” A similar fat, from the seeds of the variety 
known as “ Gurgi ” (Garcinia mordla), is used for lighting, cooking, 
and as a medicine for sprains and injuries (cp. also p. 598). The 


'olio wing characteristics are given by D. Hooper 3 : - 

Muikh. 

........ ; 

. 

(Juno. 

Pal- 



(Specific gravity at 50° C . 

0 900 

0-902 

Mailing point 

37" C 

33-6" (’. 

Saponification valuo . 

198-20 

19474 

Iodine value . . . 

63-72 

5540 

Keiehert-Meissl value . 

04J9 

(M>2 

Acid value . . 

349 

13-79 

Fully Acids - - 

In.soluble fatty acids + unsaponifiable 

94 89 per cent 
56° (’. 

95 20 per cent 

Melting point 

56" C. 

Iodine value . . 

60-38 

67-81 


The insoluble fatty acids of the “ Murga ” butter consist chiefly of 
stearic acid (about 30 per cent) and oleic acid ; only small quantities 
'of palmitic acid are present. Hooper conjectures that the fatty acids 
consist chiefly of dioleo-stearin. 

1 The negroes in the Togo district make a soup from palm oil ami ashes obtained by 
burning banana leaves. 

r first suggested for eandlc industry 1836 by Hempel and Blundel. 

1 Joani. and 1'roord. Asiatic Sac. of llenyal (New Series), 1907, vol. iii. No. 5, 
268. 
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AKEE OIL 1 

French —Huile d'Akee. German— Akeebl. Italian —Olio di akee. 

Akee oil is a yellow, buttery fat, stated to be obtained from the 
arillus of Bliyhia sapida, Kon., a tree indigenous to tropical West 
Africa (Guinea Coast). Its cultivation was introduced into Jamaica 
between 1791 and 1838. 

The fatty acids distil unchanged under a pressure of 13 mm. at 
220°-225° 0. They consist approximately of 50 per cent of oleic acid 
and 50 per cent of solid saturated acids. The acid value of the sample 
examined was 20-1. 

The oil appears to bo very similar to palm oil. 


I’hi/Acal nmt, Chemical CharaeleriAics of Akee OH 


Sjiecille 

(•in it V 

Snlllllfvin" 

l’OHlt 

Alcli im» 
Point, 

Saponification ; 
Value. 

Iodine Value i 

Iteiclicit-Melssl 

Value. 

W-lOO' 

(water 

If 1) 1 

•c. 

•c. 

! Mgims KOI! ; 

Per cent ! 

cc norm. 
lvOlI 

I 

0-857 

20 

25-35 

191-6 

19 1 

1 

0*9 


Pbi/sintl and Chemical CharadcriAics of the Insoluble Fall'l Acids 


Insoluble Acids 

1 Unsaponi liable 

•S’ g 5 

Solidifying 

Point. 

Melting 

Point 

8a pon ill catd on 
Value 

Iodine Value. 

I’er cent. 

!)<)*•!no* (water 
10 5 = 1) 

•c. 

°C. 

Mgtrns, KOII 

Per cent 

03 

0*8365 

40-38 

42-16 

207-7 

; 

cn 

GO 






Liquid Patty 
Acids. 






82*4 


1 (larked, Pluinn. Jnuni ., 1900, 691. 
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MACASSAK OIL, KUSUM OIL 

French— Huile de Macassar. German— Macassarol. 

Italian— Olio di Macassar. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 554. 

Macassar ml is the fat from the seeds of “ Faka ” (“ pacca ” in 
Calcutta), ScMmcheria Injui/a, Willd. (t he " Kusum ” 1 tree of India, 
“ Lac t.rce of Kosumba,” “ Ceylon Oak ”), belonging to the Sapin- 
dacew. 2 The seeds consist, of 40 per cent of shells and CO per cent 
of kernels. The latter yield 70-5 per cent of a fat, which is known 
in India as “ Kon oil,” and in Celebes as “ Ketjatkil oil ” ; known also 
in Cambodia as “ Pongro oil.” 

.Accordin'' to a more recent examination, carried out by II. 
Walker , the kernels yield 004 per cent of oil, which is equivalent to 
30’7 per cent of oil in the whole nuts. 3 Seeds from Cambodia examined 
by Ileckd 4 5 consisted of 35 per cent of shells and 05 per cent of kernels. 
The whole seed yielded by extraction with carbon bisulphide 40-8 per 
cent of oil and the kernels 02-7 per cent. 

The fat forms at the ordinary temperature a yellowish-white, 
buttery mass. It consists chiefly of the glycerides of lauric, palmitic, 
arachidic, and oleic acids, and contains also small quantities of acetic 
and butyric acids. The specimens examined by Wijs “ yielded 45 
per cent of solid and 55 per cent of liquid fatty acids. A very small 
proportion of hydrocyanic acid, 6 from 0-03 to 0-05 per cent (IFiy.v), 
seems to be characteristic of macassar oil. A sample oxamined m 
the author’s laboratory had the acid value 35-13. Specimens examined 
by other observers gave acid values varying from 6-2 .to 19-2. The 
amount of unsaponiiiable matter in the specimen examined by JTijs 
was 3-12 per cent. 

In the Indian villages Macassar oil is employed as an illuminant, 
and the freshly expressed oil is used for cooking purposes in the United 
Provinces, and as a hair oil in the dangs of Bombay, The oil is also 
largely used for medicinal purposes, thus : as a purgative in the United 
Provinces, as a prophylactic against cholera in the Thana division of 
Bombay, and also externally in massage for rheumatism, for removing 
itch and other forms of skin diseases. 


1 Tins is tin? Hindustani name for flu- safllowei plant, and peiliaps refeis to the 
colouring matter of the lac insect which often feeds upon the tree (L). Hoopei, Agncnlt. 
Ledger, 11>05, No. 1). 

2 The native name (in Celebes) of the seeds is Kiisambi (Koesamhie) lints ; hence the 
alternative name Camtmhuun spninsum. Other botanical names of the plant aie 
Shuhnamm mdeioxg/ou, Bl, and Mdhcocca tnjuga, Jnss. 

,f Agncnlt. Ledger, 1905, No. 1. 

J Les Mu1 1 era grasses, 1910, 1922. 

5 Zntschr. f. p/tys, CJmnie , axxi. (Jubelband) 255. 

0 Probably liberated by the action of an enzyme on a oyanogenetic glueoside. 
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SAWARRI FAT 1 

French— lluile tie noix de Sotmi. German— Sawarihdter. 

Italian— Burro tii noei di Souari. 

Sawarri fat is contained in the nuts from Caryocar tonienlosum, 
Willd. (Caryocar tmtywsum, Wild., Caryocar nuciferum ), 2 imported 
occasionally from South America into this country as “ butter nuts ” 
from Demerara, where they are known under the name “ Suan ” or 
“ Surahwu.” The tree lias been introduced into St. Vincent. The 
seeds contain 60 per cent of a fat which is colourless and possesses a' 
pleasant, nutty taste. The free fatty acids in the specimen examined 
amounted to 24 per cent, calculated as oleic acid. 

The solid fatty acids consist chiefly of palmitic acid. The liquid 
fatty acids contain besides oleic acid (identified by its oxidation pro¬ 
duct, di hydro xystcaric acid) a Jiydroxylated acid which is readily 
converted into a lactone. The acetyl value of the liquid fatty acids 
was 14-03. 


1‘hjsiad and Chemical Characteristics oj Sanvrri Fnl 


Specific (Jr.mty 
at 10 C 
(w,it< r at 

1 1) 

Kolulifvmjj 

‘•o' 

Melting Point 
°C 

Saponification 

Value 

Mg i ms 

KOll. 

Ioiline 
\ alue 

Pi 1 (fill 

i 

j fteleliort | 

i \ alue 1 

. e e noj m 1 

! Roll | 

0-8931 

29-2.3’3 


i<4 r, i 

4 ( .P'» 

1 

0 t).'» 

1 


Physical and Chemical t'haiackrishcs oj the Insvlul’ic Falls/ Adds 


i 

Insoluble Ands 

r Unsapoinli.ilile 
lVr cent. 

Solidifying 

j’omi 

•c 

Melting Point 
*0 

i i 

Mem 

| Molet ulra : 
1 Weight 

. . . .line 

Pet cent 

96 91 

47-16 

18-3-90 

l 

| 272-8 | 

r.i f> 


MAFURA TALLOW 3 

French— Suif (Bcurre) de Mafttra ; graim de Mafmtrairc. 
German— Maj'aralaly. Italian -Frys di Mujura. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 558. 

Mafura tallow is contained in the seeds of (Mafarcira okifera) 
Trichilia emdica, Valil. The fruits are small brown, ovoid nuts 

1 Lewkowitsch, Journ. Noe. Chew huh, 1S90, 811 , Pmml Ohm. Nuc ., 3889, t>9 

2 According to Sender, Her I'roj/etif/flonrier, 3887, vol. n. 449, the oil lioni tins 
specimen of Cnrymtr i.s known as IVkeanut. Oil. 

3 De Negri ami Kahns, Amiali del Lab. <Vwn. delfe (Jabtile, 3891-92, 271. 
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(about | inch long and | inch broad) covered with a thin brown 
shell, which is easily detachable by rubbing; about 1600 nuts 
weigh ono pound. The kernels amount to 88 per cent and the shells 
to 12 per cent o£ the whole nuts. On extracting the nuts with ethor 
Cl per cent ol fat is obtained, whilst the kernels alone yield 68 per 
cent, and the shells alone 14 per cent. 1 

The production of this seed is on the increase, for whereas in 1911 
57,000 kgs. were exported from Laurenzo Marques, in the first six 
months of 1913 the exports had risen to 2,000,000 kgs. 

The fat has a dark yellowish colour which cannot readily be re¬ 
moved by bleaching ; it is free from taste. Its odour recalls that of 
cacao butter. 

Suzzi 2 examined seeds from (Ihinda (Erythrea, Italian East Africa). 
The seeds are about 18 mm. long and 8 to 12 mm. broad. The weight 
of 1 litre of seeds is about 520 grins. The kernels are white, but 
rapidly become brown on drying. The shells contain 51-2 per cent, 
the kernels 64-1 per cent, and the entire nuts 60-5 per cent of fat. 
Suzzi examined separately the fat from the shells and that from the 
kernels with the results set out below :— 


1 

Fat trom tlie Shells 

Fat fiom tlio Kernel 1 


expressed in the Cold 

expressed at 00'C. 

Fat — i 

' 


Specific gravity . . ] 

0 9192-0 9256 at 15° C. ; 

0-857 at 100" C. 

Solidifying point . | 

4-3° O. 

32-38 J U. 

Melting point . . 1 


36-39° C 

Saponification value . | 

203-6 

198 

louine value 

65 

41 

Futiii Jr ah - 



Sol nil Tying point 

43-42° C. 

50 5-48 5 J 0. 

Melting point . 

46-17° C 

52-53 5 U. 

Neutialmtum value. 

201 -2 

205 8 

Mean moleeulai weight 

278 8 

272 5 


An examination of corresponding samples in the Imperial Institute 1 
ive the following somewhat different results:— 



Fat from 

Fat from 

Fat liom 

Fat from 


Shells. 

Kernels. 

entire Nuts. 

Kernels. 

i Saponification value . 

209-7 

200-3 

240 

241 

i Iodino value 

71-6 

52-6 

55-8 

47-8 

| Titer test (fatty acids) 

45-4 

53-2 


• 

! Unsaporufiable mat ter, per cent 

1-3 

1-4 




Two fats evidently corresponding to those examined by Suzzi, 
and prepared by the natives of Portuguese East Africa (where the 

1 Hull. Imp. hid. , 1P03, a?; 1908, 378. 

2 / Semi ohm <• gii oV y published lor the Milan Exhibition, 1006, 36. 
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fruits aro known under tlio native names Umluhlu, Mkhuklu, Marla, 
Marm-Maam, Qmmle, Mafoureira, Mafuta , or Mafnrrem), were 
examined by Daniel and M'Crae. 1 The mode of preparation is not 
stated,- beyond the indication that on boiling the fruits (with water ?) 
a clear yellow oil —mafura oil— is skimmed off, which is used for cook¬ 
ing purposes, and that after the seeds are crushed niafam tallow is 
extracted. The latter is used by the natives for greasing the skin ; 
it is considered by the natives to be poisonous, but the toxic properties 
have not- been confirmed by Daniel and M'Crae. In the following 
table the results of their examination are collated :— 



Mainia Oil. 

Mafura Tallow 

Fat — 



Specific gravity at 15/15° C. 

0-931 


,, ,, at 30/15" U. 

0 920 

0'909 

,, „ at 10/15 '(1 

0-913 

0 902 

Melting point. 


29 5”-38°C. 

Saponification valuo .... 

202 5 

201 

Ioilmo valuo . ... 

06 

43-5 

Koiuhoit-Wollny valuo 

2-0 

1*3 

Saponification \alue of acetylatod fat. 

235 

218 

Tiuo acetyl value .... 

BO ‘5 

16 

Butylo-reliactonieter ; “degrees” 



,, ,, at 20“ C. . 

65 6 


„ ,, at 30° C,, 

60 1 


„ ,, at 40° C. . 

64 6 

47 3 

TJns.ijioniliablo, per cent . 

0'8 

1*2 

Kiee f.i tty acids, ,, 

8-9 

147 

Insoluble Fatty Acids 



.Specific gia-vily at 92/15° C. 

O'85 4 

O'13 

Solidifying point 

44-2° 0. 

52'1" 0. 

Neutiahvition value 

201 

204 

Saponification value 

206 

205 

Iodine valuo ... 

68 

46 

Butyio-rolractomctei : “degrees” 

37 ’2 at 50° C. 

20 '3 at 57” C. 


“ Mafura oil ” does not give the Haljihen test, and is optically 
inactive. 

Villon’s statement that it consists of 55 parts of olein and 15 parts 
of palmitin requires confirmation. The high melting point of the 
insoluble fatty acids would seom to render this fat especially suitable 
for the manufacture of soaps and candles. 

The seeds of Trichiiia subcordata, a tioe growing in German East 
Africa yield 557 per cent of a fat having the following characteristics :— 


Cat — 

Solidifying point .... 30-24° C 

Melting point . . . 45° C. 

Saponification value . . . 201-5 

Xodino value .... 30-9 

Acid valuo ..... 39-6 

Reichort-Meissl valuo ... 3-3 


1 Analyst, 1908, 


270. 
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Fatly Acids — 
Solidifying point 
Melting point 
Iodine value 


51-5° C. 
54-55° C. 
42-4 


Fat from the seeds of Japanese medlar Eriobotri/a Japonica ex¬ 
amined by G. Maderna 1 had the following characteristics- 


SjK'Cific gravity at 15° C. 
Molting point., ° 0. . 
Butyro-refractomcter at 45° (J. 
! Acid value .... 

! Saponification value 
i Iodine value .... 
j Reichert-Meissl value 


optioned tiy 

Pressing. 

tty Extraction. 

0-907 


49 

48 

75-5 

78 

90-5 

89-5 

179-9 


48-7 

-48 

5-4 



The fatty acids had the neutralisation value 160 and the saponi¬ 
fication value 173. The solid acids contained arachidic and palmitic 
acids. 

Fat from Lit men Zeijtaitm, which appears to he nearly related to 
tangkallak fat, is obtained from the seeds of a tree growing in the Nilgiri 
Hills, South India. The seeds yield 61 per cent of a yellowish fat. 
The following characteristics were ascertained by D. Hooper* in a 
specimen having the acid value 10. 


Specific gravity at 40° C. 

0 9317 

Melting point. 

40 

Saponification value 

2417 

Iodine value 

4(1-5 

Fatty acids I- un.sapomliable, per cent. 

91-3 1 2 3 

Melting point of fatty acids, 0 C. 

40 


The oil is used medicinally as also for candle-making. 


Physical and Chemical Characlenslies of Mafura Tallow 


1 SoliditviriK Melting 

Saponilira- Iodine 


j Point, j Point. 

i “<>• ° (; - : 

tion Value. Value. 

Alarms. Per 

KOII. , cent. 

! 

Observer, j 

I. Prepared in the Laboratory j 83-25 ! 35-41 ; 

200 08 44 85 

1 Do Negri and 
Palms 

from the entire nuts . 30-25 ! 35-40 

200 2 47 5 

Suzzi 

IT. Commercial • 1 37*30 3<> 5-42 

1 [ t 

220 00 40 14 

| Do Negri and 
Fal iris 


1 Bull. Chou. Farm., 1910, 713. 

2 Annual liquid Indian Museum, 1908, 10. 

3 In view of the fact that tins tat contains large (|imnt.ities ot launc am], the per¬ 
centage found would depend on the amount of water used fm stashing the tatty Acids 
(see Vol. J. p. 155). 
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Physical anil Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fath/ Aciils 



Solidifying 

Melting 

Nenfmlkit.ion 

Saponilleation 

Iodine 


Point. 

Point. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

1 Observer. 


0 ,, 

o 

Mgnns. 

Mm ms 

Per j 




KOil. 

KOII. 

cent.. ! 

1. 

47-44 

51-54 



10-02 Do Nogri and 
Ribris 


40-40 

40-5 

(TitPi test) 

51-54 

101-3 

197 

Suzzi 

11. 

48-44 

52-55 

! 

.. 

18-10 j Do Nosjri and 
Fabi is 


Myristiea Group 

The member# of this group belong to the family of Mjristicacar, 
and are eharact orised by a large proportion of myi fst m, lienee t hey have 
high saponification values. Some of these fats, like oehoro fat, consist 
almost entirely of myristm. The following fats arranged, as far as 
is possible at present, in the order of their iodine values, include the 
better known members of this group : — 

(a) Nutmeg butter, Mare butter. 

(b) Papua nutmeg butter. 

(c) Myristiea malabarica. 

(4) Kombo fat. 

(a) Fat from Myristiea eananca 

(j) Fat from Myristiea guatemalensis- vnola fat. 

(</) Fat from myristiea suriuameiisis. 

(h) Ucuhuba fat, Urucaba fat. 

(i) Ochoco fat. 

Iriya oil, 1 the oil obtained from Myristiea iriya, an evergreen shrub 
indigenous to Ceylon, appears to be an ethereal oil, as it is obtained 
from the bark. This oil was exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1900, 
and is stated to be applied by the natives as a remedy in cutaneous 
diseases. 


1 Hull. Imj). Inst ., 1901. 
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(a) NUTMEG BUTTER, MACE BUTTER 

French —Beurre de muscade. German— MusJcatbulter. 

Italian —Burro di noce moscata. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 563, 564. 

Nutmeg butter is obtained from the seeds of Myristica officinalis , L. 
(M. moschata, Thumb., M. fmjrans, Iloutt.), a tree growing wild on the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, notably Celebes, Sumatra, Java, 
Molucca, and the Banda Islands. The tree is now cultivated in these 
islands. By far the largest quantity of nutmegs imported into Europe 
comes from the Banda Islands. The tree, or at least varieties thereof, 
is also cultivated in the West Indies, Brazil, and Guiana. The pericarp 
of the seed yields the arillus (mace) which is used in pharmacy, as a 
condiment for culinary purposes, and for the preparation of the ethereal 
oil contained in it. Formerly the small, as also the worm-eaten, 
rejected nuts which could not be exported, were worked up for mace 
butter on the islands of the Indian Archipelago-. The nuts were ground 
to a coarse meal, filled into sacks, and steamed for about six hours 
over boiling-pots. The sacks were then subjected to pressure. The 
butter so obtained represented a brownish mass. This was exported 
in the shape of bars (resembling soap bars) wrapped in cocoa nut tree 
leaves (hence these bars were termed “ soap of Banda ”). At present 
mace butter is chiefly obtained in European works (Holland), where 
the nuts are powdered and expressed in the hot. The fat is also pre¬ 
pared in small quantities by extraction with petroleum ether, 1 or 
common ether, in pharmaceutical laboratories. 

The world’s annual production of nutmegs does not exceed 1500 
tons. Only a small quantity thereof is used in the manufacture of 
nutmeg butter, so that the price of the fat. is somewhat high. The 
seeds contain 38-40 per cent of fat. Nutmeg butter has the con¬ 
sistence of soft tallow, is of whitish colour, and has the strong taste 
and odour of nutmegs. 

The commercial fat varies considerably in composition (sec table 
below). It contains from 4 to 10 per cent of an ethereal oil 2 (hence 
the low saponification value), and consists chiefly of trimyristin, in 
addition to a liquid fat and free fatty acids. 

Cold alcohol dissolves the liquid fat, the free acids, and the ethereal 
oil (unsaponifiable), leaving about 45 per cent undissolved. The 
undissolved portion yields on crystallisation from ether, pure trimy- 
ristin, melting at 55° C. 

Boiling alcohol dissolves nutmeg butter almost completely. The 
solubility in alcohol is not only due to the high percentage of free 
fatty acids contained in the commercial samples, but also to the ready 
solubility of myristin itself in alcohol. 

1 The seeds contain 38 to 40 per cent of fat, but the yield obtained by expression 
hardly reaches 30 per cent. 

2 An exhaustive examination of the ethereal oil has been made by F. B. Power and 
A. H. Sal way, Journ. Ohm. Soc 190?, 2037. 
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The following table contains a few characteristics ascertained by 
Dieterieh ; the first five samples were prepared by extracting nut¬ 
megs with ether:— 


No. of 
Sample. 

Specific Ginvitj 
at 15' C. 

Melting Point. 

•c. 

Acid Value. 

Saponification 

Value. 

Iodine Value. 

Solubility 
in Parts of 
Polling 
Alcohol 

i 



22-4 

156-8 



2 



22*4 

159 6 



8 

0-896 

51 

22-4 

151 0 


15 

4 



22 4 

156 8 



5 



22 1 

156 8 



6 

0 915 

12 

39 2 

151-2 


12 

7 

0 957 

■If) 

33‘6 

140 0 


12 

8 

0 966 

48 

44-8 

131 0 


10 

9 


38'5-39 

1 ( 2o 

ITS 25 

45-32 


10 


42 

19-60 

1731; 

42-71 


11 


43 

18 (57 

172 2 

40-14 


12 


42 5 43 

18-67 

17151 

•11 38 


13 


39 

21*93 

175 9 5 

52 01 


14 

_ 


38'5-39 

22 SO 

178 67 

48 60 



The following are the results of an examination of commercial 
samples of nutmeg butter by Spaeth : - 


Origin., 

Melting 
I’m nt. 

' Saj>oni(iration 

Iodine 

Jteicliri t- 

Rel'iactne Index. 


°C. 

Value. 

_ 

\alue 

Meissl Value 

at 40' C 
“ Degrees." 

Banda . 

25-26 

170-173 

77-s-so-s 

4-1-4*2 

76-82 

Bombay 

31-31-5 

189 4-191-4 

50-1-53-5 

1-1*1 

48-49 1 

Monado. 

25-5 

169 1 

76-9-77 3 


74-74-5 

Penang . 

26 

171 8-172-4 

75 6-76-J 


81-5-85 

Maeassai 

25-25-5 

171-8-172 4 

75 6-76-1 


78 5 

Zanzibar 

25-5.26 

169-9-170 5 

76"2-77 

... 

77-5 


The discrepancies in the iodine values may perhaps be due to the 
varying quantities of ethereal oil. An experiment carried out in the 
author’s laboratory, however, did not confirm this view, as a sample 
■of genuine nutmeg butter of the iodine value 59-3 showed, after being 
freed from its ethereal oil by a current of steam, the iodine value 58-3. 

From recent experiments made by Fabris and Settimj a it would 
appear that either the essential oil had not been driven off completely 
in this experiment or that there are present in crude nutmeg butter 
other foreign substances which are not readily volatilised. Fabns 
and Settimj digested crude nutmeg butter obtained by extraction with 
ether with 95 per cent alcohol at a low temperature (not exceeding 

1 This fat is derived from Myristica malabarica , Lam. (p. 565) and should there¬ 
fore not have been included by Spaeth m the above given table. (Private communica¬ 
tion to the author from D. Hooper, Indian Museum, Calcutta.) 

2 AUi del VI. Coiigresso internaz. di chimica applicata , Roma, 1907, v. 756. 

VOL. II 2 0 
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5° C.), and thus resolved the crude nutmeg butter (the characteristics 
of which are given in the tables p. 563) into an alcohol-insoluble, almost 
white and odourless fat, and an oily, reddish-brown fat having a very 
pronounced smell of mace. The latter portion formed about 6 per 
cent of the crude fat. Some characteristics of the alcohol-insoluble 
and alcohol-soluble portions were ascertained by Fabris and Settimj ; 
it would appear that the alcohol-insoluble portion is practically pure 
myristin. 


..... 

Fat Insoluble in 
Alcohol dt 5° C. 

Oil Soluble in 
Alcohol at 5° C. 

Melting point . ... 

55 to 56° a 

... 

Saponification value . 

226-1 

46-8 

Iodine value. 

7-0 

114-3 

Butyro-rcfractometer; “ degrees ” . 

35 at 50° C. 

93-5 at 90° C. 


Nutmeg butter is frequently substituted by fats from other species 
of Myristica. Recently the demand for mace butter has caused the 
importation of nuts from Myristica argentea, Warb., the so-called 
Papua nutmeg, growing wild in Dutch New Guinea (see below). It 
has been stated that commercial mace butter is frequently nothing 
else but Papua nutmeg butter (see b). 

Adulteration with waxes or unsaponifiable (mineral) waxes can 
be easily detected. 

In the East nutmeg butter serves for medicinal purposes. 1 In 
Europe the butter is given in the official pharmacopoeias as Oleum 
myristica ; it is used as a basis for ointments, etc. 

The examination of a genuine nutmeg butter, obtained by express¬ 
ing genuine Ceylon nutmegs, was recently undertaken by Power and 
Solway . 2 The crushed nutmegs were subjected to a pressure of 4000 
lbs. per square inch, at a temperature ranging between 45° and 75° C. 
for eight hours, and were allowed to remain under pressure for about 
twelve hours, during which time the temperature gradually fell. The 
yield amounted to 26-6 per cent. The same raw material yielded on 
extraction with ether 42-9 per cent of fat. 

The following table contains some characteristics of (1) the ex¬ 
pressed fat, (2) the fat extracted by ether, (3) the expressed fat freed 
from essential oil by a current of steam, and (4) the total fatty acids* 


: 

Expressed 

Fat. 

Fat 

extracted 

Expressed 
Fat free from 

' 

Total Fatty 
Acids. 


by Ether. 

Essential Off. 

Specific gravity 50/50° C. . 

0-9399 

0-9337 

0-9443 

0-9012 

Melting point 

. 48° C. 

50° C 

49° C. 

49° C. 

Saponification value . 

. 174-6.. 

180-5 

199-0 

... 

Iodine valuo 

57-8 

45-7 

35-7 

23-1 

Acid valuo .... 

_ 

11-2 

12-9 

14-0 

218-3 


2 Journ. Chem. Sue,, 1908, 1658. 


1 Krasser, Chem. Jievue , 1897, 331. 
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1 Oils expressed in Europe. 
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Physical ami Chemical Charnel eristics of the Insoluble Fatly Adds 


Insoluble Ands 
t- UnsaponiJmliie. 

Solidifying Point. 

lVt <TIlt. 

Observer. 

•o. 

Ob.MTVfl. 

82'5 (!) 

F. and S. 

40 

44-4r. 

Until 
!'. mid S. 



Titer Test. 



3*5-5- 
35 *95 

Lowko- 
wit.sell 


Melting Point. 

Iodine Value. 

*(! 

()bs«nor 

Per cent. 

Observer. 

42’5 
18-49 

Hnbl 

F. and S. 

31-6 

F. and S. 



Liquid Fatty Acids. 



93-5 

F. and S. 


Tlie results of the investigation are summarised in the following 
table :— 


Essential oil ...... 

12-fl per cent 

Trimyristin ....... 

73-0 „ 

Oleic acid, as glyceride ..... 

3 0 

Linolenic acid, as glyceride ..... 
Formic, acetic, and corotic acids (very small amounts) . 

0-5 

Unsaponifiable matter ..... 

8-5 „ 

Resinous material ...... 

2-0 „ 


99-5 per cent 

The unsaponifiable matter consisted of a substance of the formula 
C 18 H 22 0 6 (amounting to about 5 per cent of the expressed oil), some 
myristicin, C 1 jH, 2 0 3 , :1 and a very small amount of an alcohol, C^h^O, 
melting at 134°-135° C. This alcohol is described as a “ phytostorol ” ; 
it differs from the ordinary phytosterol (sitosterol) (Vol. I. Chap. III.) 
by its different chemical composition, although it has the same melting 
point. 

In addition to the Myristica species enumerated (pp. 559, 570) the 
following other members of the “ Myristica Group ” are'described by 
D. Hooper 2 :—Myristica malabarica, M. canarica, M. gmlemalcnsis, 
M, laurifolia. 

(b) PAPUA NUTMEG BUTTER 

French— Beurre de limeade de Papua 
(“ Macassar nutmeg butter ”). 

“ Papua nutmeg butter,” the fat from Myristica argenlea, Warb., 
contains no ethereal oil, but is said to have tho same characteristics 
as the fat from Myristica officinalis (see above). 

1 Power and Sal way, Jo am. Chem. Soc., 1907, 2037. 

2 Agricult. Ledger , 1907, No. 3. 
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(c) PAT FROM MYRISTICA MALABARICA 

The seeds of M. malaharica, a tall evergreen tree growing in the 
forests of Konkan, Kanara, Malabar, and Travancore, are sold m 
Bombay as “ kaiphal.” The seeds contain 32 per cent of shells, and 
yield 40-76 per cent of fat and resins. The mace of the Bombay seeds 
differs entirely from that of the genuine mace from the official nutmeg. 
The nraec of M. malaharica yields 63-26 per cent of fats and resins. 
The fat from the kernels of this species differs completely from the 
fat from if. officinalis. The characteristics of a Bombay fat (from 
M. malaharica) are given on p. 561, in the table due to Spaeth, and it 
will be observed that they differ entirely from those of the fat from 
Myristiea officinalis. 


(</) KOMBO FAT, KOMBO BUTTER 
French--Beam ie komlo, beurre tie iimlage. 

.This fat is obtained from the seeds of Myristiea angoknsix, Welw., 
which are known in the Jebu-Odo district of Southern Nigeria by the 
name ,l Acoomoo.” 1 In the Gold Coast Colony the seeds are known 
under the native name Oto seeds.” 2 3 4 In the Gaboon this oil is known 
as beurre de Kombo , a in Angola as beurre ih Mutuye or beurre d’lkoum 
(Banouin). The seeds are described by Warburg as being obtained 
from Pi/cnanlhus Kombo (Baillon), Warb. This latter tree is widely 
distributed in the Gaboon (where it is known as arbre a suf du Gabon), 
in the Congo, and Angola. The seed, after being freed from the arillus, 
but still retaining the shell, gave by extraction with carbon bisulphide 
15-5 per cent of fat; the endosperm alone yields 56 per cent of a fat 
melting at 51° C., and solidifying at 4S>° C. The fat has a pleasant 
aromatic smell, but on standing is said to develop the odour of tri- 
methylamine. 

Specimens; of fruits received by the Imperial Institute 1 from 
Northern Nigeria were of the size of a small, oval plum, weighing in 
the dry state about 4 grins. The. fruit breaks up easily into two 
thick, hard pieces of husk, and an inner nut, covered with a false arillus. 
The seeds are frequently mistaken for nutmegs but they contain no 
ethereal oil. 

The nut has a very thin shell which can be easily removed from the 
contained kernel. The ground kernels yielded on extraction with 
light petroleum ether 54 per cent of a hard fat, having the following 
characteristics : - 

1 E. Drabble, Quart. Journ. Inst, of Comm. Research in the Tropics (Liverpool 
University), 11)07, vol. ii. No. 5, 102. 

a Catalogue of Exhibits of the Gold Coast Colony, Frauco-Britisll Exhibition, 1908. 

3 lleckel, Res (.mines grasses rower lies on pm connues ties colonics franytiscs, 

p. 10S. * 

4 Bull Imp. Inst., 1908, 378. 
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T 

Crude Fat. 

! 

Refined Fat. 

Specific gravity at 09° C. (water at 15° O.- 1) 

I 

| 0-887 


Acid value . . . 

; 20 5 

nil 

| Saponification value 

' 255 O 

183-0 

| Iodine value .... 

65-4 

33-7 ‘ 

j Insoluble fatty aeids-funsaponitiablc 

30 9 


! Titer test . 

1 37 

37-lj 


The very great difference in the iodine values between the crude 
and refined fats is not readily explainable. 

The “ Mace ” yielded to solvents 57-04 per cent, of an oil which 
develops a deep violet colour on treatment with alkalis. The oil gave 
the following numbers 


Specific gravity at 99° C. (water 15° O. -l) . 

9-866 

Saponification value 

214 

Iodine valuo 

77-45 

Insoluble acids + unsaponiliable, per cent 

91-2 

Titer test (fatty acids) . 

35° C. 

The specimen had the acid valuo 

40-7 


(<’) FAT FROM MYRTSTIC'A OAPiARll'A 

The seeds from Mtjristica canarica have been occasionally imported 
into this country under the name “ Oil Nuts ” from Africa and South 
America. In India the seeds are derived from the “ Candle-nut tree,” 
growing on the Western Ghats, from the Konkan southwards. 

The entire seeds yield 49-4 per cent of fat; the mace 51-6 per cent 
of fat; the kernels separated from the shells furnish 61-76 per cent of 
fat. The fat was light brown and crystalline, and gave in the cold 
with strong sulphuric acid a carmine-red colour. 

The following characteristics were ascertained by Hooper 


Fat— 

Melting point . . 37-5° ('. 

Saponification value .... 2J 5-02 

Iodine value .... 20-64 

Acid valuo .... 37-08 

Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble acids + unsaponifiablo . . 02 per cent 

Melting point ..... 41° C. 

Neutralisation value .... 217-53 


The solid fatty acid was separated by means of the lead-salt-cther 
method and was found to consist of myristic acid; the proportion of 
myristic acid was found to be 70-8 per cent. 
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{/) fat FROM MYRISTICA GUATEMALENSIS, VIROLA FAT ' 

The seeds of Virob fat, from Virola venezuelensis, Warb., known in 
Venezuela by the local name “ cuajo,” contain, like the seeds from 
Myristica moschata, besides the fatty oil, an ethereal oil. The seeds 
yield 47-5 per cent of a brown fat, from which pure myristin of the 
melting point 54°-55° C. can be obtained by crystallising twice from 
ether (cp. Vol. I. Chap. I.). Virob gmtemalensis (Warb.), “ African 
oil nuts,” yield an oil of the iodine value 13-8. This is possibly 
identical with the oil from the nuts of Virola surinamensis. The shell 
forms 17 per cent of the seed; the kernels yield 74-7 per cent of a 
light brown fat, for which Grimme ascertained the following char¬ 
acteristics :— 


Fat — 


Specific gravity at 50° C. . 

0*8996 

Solidifying point, 0 0. 

. 44*5 

Melting point, 0 C. . 

. 47 0 

Saponification value 

. 221*5 

Iodine value ..... 

. 12*4 

Acid value ... 

. 19*1 

Refractive index at 40° C. 

1*4541 

Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble acids + unsaponifiable, per cent 

. 95*18 

Unsaponifiable, per cent . 

0*86 

Solidifying point, 0 C. 

. 39*5 

Melting point, 0 C. . 

. 43 0 

Iodine value 

. 12 9 

Mean molecular weight 

. 253 2 

Refractive Index at 45° C. 

1*4482 


( g) FAT FROM MYRISTICA SURINAMENSIS 

This fat is obtained from the “ oil nuts,” the seeds of Myristica 
surimmcnsis, Virola surinamensis, Warb. It has a crystalline structure, 
melts at 45° C. ( Reiiner and Will.), 2 and appears to have a chemical 
composition similar to that of ucuhuba fat. A specimen of crude 
commercial fat contained 87 per cent of triglycerides, 6-5 per cent of 
free myristic acid, and a caoutchouc-liko (resinous) substance. To 
the presence of the last-named substance must be ascribed the fact 
that the crude fat is not completely soluble in petroleum ether or in 
boiling alcohol. The amount of insoluble fatty acids + unsaponifiable 
found by Valenta as 93-4 per cent includes, of course, the resinous 
substance. Probably identical with this is the seed from Virob guate- 
malensis, cp. p. 567, examined by Grimme. The seeds consisted of 
14-6 per cent shell and 85-4 per cent of kernels. The kernels yielded 
60-7 per cent of a light browm crystalline fat which had the following 
characteristics:— 


1 Chem. lima, 1910, 233 ; 263. 


2 IkriMe, 1888, 2011. 
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Fat— 

' Spocific gravity at 50° C. 0-9005 

Solidifying point, 0 C. . . . . 38-5 

Melting point, 0 0. . .41-0 

Saponification value ..... 244-0 

Iodine value ...... 13-8 

Acid value . ‘ . . . 27-9 

Refractive index at 50° C. . . . 1-4539 

Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble acids + unsaponifiablo, per cent . 94-83 

Unsaponifiable matter, per cent . . 1-13 

Solidifying point, 0 C. . . . . 36 8 

Melting point, 0 C. . . . . . 38 0 

Iodine valuo . * . . 15-6 

Mean molecular weight ..... 246-5 
Refractive index at 50° C. .... 1-4486 


(It) UCUHUBA FAT, URUCABA FAT, BIOUHYBA FAT 1 

French— Graisse d’Ucuhuba , Suif du, Muscadier brasilieit,. 

German— Ucuhubafett, Urucabafetl. 

Italian— k'ego di ucuhuba. 

Ucuhuba fat is obtained from the nuts of Virola (Myristica) bicukyba, 
liumb. It is stated that the fat from Virola btcuhyba is usually mixed 
in Brazil with that of Myristica officinalis. Owing to the crude method 
employed in its preparation, the fat as brought into the market is 
yellowish brown, and lias an aromatic odour (due to a small quantity 
of an ethereal oil), recalling that of cocoa nut oil. 

Ucuhuba fat consists of myristin and olein (105 per cent), small 
quantities of an ethereal oil, of a resinous substance, and of a wax¬ 
like compound. The resinous substance is soluble in ether, hot alcohol, 
petroleum ether (?), and chloroform. 

The sample examined by Valenta contained 8-8 per cent of free 
fatty acids. A sample examined by the author contained 3-15 per 
cent of resinous matter and 3-05 per cent of unsaponifiablo matter. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Ucuhub< Fat 


Specific Gravity. 

Solidifying 

Point. 

Melting 

Point. 

Saponi¬ 

fication 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Reichert* 
Me ml 
Value. 

Observer. ' 

At °C. 


°C. 

°(\ 

Mgrms. 

KOH. 

Per cent. 

c.e. 

norm. 

KOH. 





39 

219-220 

9-5 


Valenta 2 



32-32-5 

42-5-43 




Nordlingor 3 

, 100 
100 
[ 100 
i 15 

0-9127 ( 
0-8715 [ 


35-44-7 

218-8 

18-5 

2-68 

' 

Lowkowitsch 


1 French patent 394,362 ; English patent 19,511, 1908 ; Italian patent 292/235/97945. 

2 Journ, Soc. Chem. Ind, t 1889, 202. 3 Berichte , 1888, 2617. . 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Insoluble \eids 
f Unsaponiltable. 

"" 

Melting Point. 

Per cent. 

"C. 

Observer. 

o;m 

40 

Valenta 


42-543 

Ndrdlingcr 

S'J 37 


Lewkowitseh i 


(i) OCHOCO fat 1 

French —Beurn d'Ochoco. German Ochocofelt. 

Ochoco fat is contained in the seeds of Scyphoceplmlitim ochocoa, 
War,, a tree indigenous to the west coast of Africa. From a descrip¬ 
tion published by Pierre 2 it appears that the nuts have no arillus and 
that they are non-dehisccnt. Ho therefore looked upon the plant as 
representing a new genus of Myristicacere, and named the tree Ochocoa 
yubonii. Warburg, 3 in 1895, described the tree as Scyphocephalium 
chrysothrix, and later in 1897 as Scyphocephalium ochocoa , 4 The 
statement he made in 1895, viz. that the nuts had aJi arillus and are 
dehiscent, was corrected later on, 4 in so far that the question as to 
whether the nuts were possessed of an arillus or not was left open. 
A very large number of nuts examined some years ago by Ile.ckd? 
as also those submitted to the author, showed no sign of an arillus, 
and hence would not yield ethereal oil. 

The specimens examined by the author were identified by the 
Kew authorities as the kernels of Scyphocephalium ochocoa. The 
average weight of the kernels is 10 grins.; the smallest weighing 5 
grow, and the largest 12-5 grow. The kernels together with the thin 
husks surrounding the endocarp yield 58-8 per cent of fat. By what¬ 
ever process the fat is prepared, a dark brown colouring matter is at 
the same time extracted, which is so tenaciously retained by the fat, 
that the author has hitherto been unable to remove it. Similar 
difficulties were met with by Heeled and his collaborators. This dark 
colouring matter is not only contained in the husks but also in the 
membranous extension of the husk (spormoderm) which passes through 
tho whole of the endosperm, in the form of irregular lamella) radiating 
from the chalaza. As the examination of the dark fat offered somo 
difficulties, the only way to obtain a fat free from colouring matter 

1 Lewkowitscli, Analyst, 1908, 813. 

2 Bull, tie, la Soc. linnknne de Paris , 1898, No. 5. Seance du premier max, 1896. 

3 “ ldentifieierung der sogenannteii Ochoconusse ans Gabuu mit Scyphocephalium 
einer neuen Muskatnuns-Gattung,” Notizhlalt ties Kuniglich. Bot. dart. Berlin, 1895. 

4 Warburg, “ Monographic dei Myristicaceen, A da Leopoldina , Halle a/S. lxvm., 
1897. 

5 Les Oraines grasses nouvelles ou pen connues des colonies /ranRaises, Paris, 1902. 
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was to cut out the white endosperm carefully by hand. The amount 
of endosperm so obtained formed 84-7 per cent of the kernels. These 
84-7 per cent contained 694 per cent of fat. 

The white endosperm, on being extracted in the usual manner, , 
yielded a perfectly white fat of the acid value 142, which gave the 
following characteristics:— 

Fat— 


Specific gravity at 60° C. (water at 4°=^1) . 

0 8899 

Melting point, 0 C. 

4548 

Saponification value .... 

238-5 

Iodine valuo ..... 

1-72 

Reichort-Meissl valuo .... 

0-65 

Insoluble volatile acids required 

4-OOo. c. docinorm. KOII. 

Unsaponifiable matter, per cent 

0-37 

Fatty Acids— 


Mean molecular weight of tho fatty acids, 


freed from unsaponifiable matter 

221-9 

Melting point (capillary tube), 0 C. . 

47-2 

Iodine value ‘ . 

1-47 


These numbers lie so near to those yielded by myristin that tho 
fat may be considered as consisting of practically pure myristin, or 
about 98 per cent of myristin and about 2 per cent of olein. The 
mixed fatty acids gave on separation by means of the lead-salt-ether 
method 12-82 per cent of acids, the lead salts of which were dissolved 
by ether. The acids obtained from these lead salts were, however, 
solid, melted at 31 -7-32-2° C. (in a capillary tube), and absorbed no 
more than 9-9 per cent of iodine. 

The mean molecular weight of the insoluble volatile acids was 
found to be 227-3 (myristie acid = 228); they melted at 43-3-48-9° C. 
The mixed fatty acids lost by washing with a considerable quantity 
of boiling water were only 1-5 per cent. This shows that the acids 
consist practically of pure myristie acid, and inferentially that oclioco 
fat is free from laurin. 

The natives apply the name “ Oclioco ” indiscriminately to several 
edible fruits, such as the fruits from Lophira data (see “ Niam Fat ”), 
etc. 


OTOBA PAT 

Otoba fat, commercially known also as otoba wax, is the fat from 
Myristica otoba, Humb. and Bonp. 

The otoba fat, which is blown as American mace butter, is obtained 
in New Granada by pressing the seeds. In its fresh state it has a 
pleasant aromatic odour, like mace butter, but in the melted state it 
has an unpleasant smell. According to Uricdchea 1 tho fat consists 
of myristin, olein, and a substance termed by him otobit. This sub- 

1 Liebig's Anna!., 1854 (91), 369. 
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stance is stated to crystallise in large prisms of melting point 133° C. 
(sitosterol?). ■ 


* 


FAT FROM VIROLA SEBIFERA 

This fat is obtained by boiling the fruit from Virola sehfera, Aubl., 
with water. It forms a yellowish tallow-like mass, of slight ethereal 
odour, having the specific gravity 0-995 at 15° C., and melting at 45° 
C. The fat is stated to consist chiefly of myristin and olein, and is used 
commercially in Guiana in the manufacture of soaps and candles. 


OCUBA FAT 

The fat from Myristica oeuba, Hutnb. and Bonp., commercially 
known as oeuba wax, is obtained from the fruits of a shrub similar 
to our hazel nut trees. The nuts are surrounded by a thick skin, 
which yields on extraction with water a pink colouring matter— 
oeuba red. The seeds yield 20-22 per cent of “ oeuba wax.” 

This fat is a commercial article in Belem, the capital of the province 
Para in Brazil, and is used there ns a candle-making material. An 
exhaustive examination of this fat has not been made yet. The 
specific gravity is stated by some writers as 0-920 at 15° C., and its 
melting point is given as 39°-40“ C. These data render it extremely 
unlikely that. “ oeuba wax ” is chemically speaking a wax ; hence it is 
classed by the author amongst fats. 


FAT FROM VIROLA Ml CHE LI 

This fat is obtained from the nuts of Virola Micheli, Heckcl, 1 a 
tree occurring in French Guiana. The anllus yields by extraction 
with carbon bisulphide 47-1 per cent of a mixture of ethereal oil and 
fat. The endosperm gave 65-41 per cent (51-25 per cent of the total 
seed) of a solid white fat which must have contained considerable 
quantities of foreign substances, including ethereal oil, as the specific 
gravity is stated by Heckcl to be 1 0 43 at 15° 0. 


FAT FROM STAUDTIA KAMERUNENSIS 

The seeds of Staudtia Kamerunensis , Warb., 2 freed from the arillus, 
yield 31-7 per cent of solid fat of a yellow colour, and an aromatic 
taste and odour v The insoluble fatty acids solidify at 39-2° C., and 
are stated to consist of myristic and oleic acids. 

1 Jas (/mines grasses nourelles on pea connucs dcs colonies fran^aises, p. 118. 

•2 ik.n „ in 
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PHULWARA BUTTER, INDIAN BUTTER 

French —Beurre de Fulware (Ghe , Ghee). German —FvlwahulF’ 
Phulmrabutler. Italian —Burro di Fulwara ; burro di ghee. 

For table of characteristics see p. 573. 


This fat is expressed from the seeds of Bassia (Illipe) huly ,wea ’ 
Roxb., the Indian “ butter tree ” (known locally under the i ames 
“ JPhulvara,” “ Churi,” “ Yel ”), indigenous to the Himalayas. It mu8 * i 
not be confounded with Mowrah seed oil nor Mahtia butter. The see ® 8 
contain 50-52 per cent of fat, which has the consistence of lard an< ^ 
is stated to keep well, even in India, without becoming rancid. 

The specimen examined by Crosdey and Le Sueur had the acit * 
value 16-44.. No stearic acid could be detected in the fatty acids 
Plmlwara butter is one of the most important food-stuffs anu 11 ^' 
the natives of the North-West Provinces, on account of its ple» san ^' 
odour and agreeable taste. The butter is also highly valued a? an 
ointment, when properly perfumed; it is frequently adulterated ’ !1 
India with kokum butter and mahua butter. 


1 Meiion, Jouni Sue. Chew, fad., 1910, 142& 
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SURIN PAT 1 

French— Huile de Surin. German— Surinfett. 

Italian— Sego di Surin. 

Surin fat is probably derived from the seeds of a species of Palaquium. 
A specimen obtained by the author from the Imperial Institute was 
described as “ Minyak surin, from Perak, Straits Settlement.” After 
removing some impurities by filtering, the following characteristics 
were ascertained in a sample containing 43-2 per cent of free fatty 
acids. 


Fat— 

Specific gravity at 80° C. (water at 80° C. = l) . 0-9021 

Solidifying point, commences to solidify at ’ 48-9 
„ „ solid at 0 0. . . . 43-90 

Melting point (capillary tube), 0 O. . . 58-1 

Saponification value .... 179-5 

Unsaponifiablo matter, per cent . . 4-54 

Iodino value ...... 42-31 

Reichort-Wollny value . . . 0-55 

Fatty Acids — 

Solidifying point, 0 0. . • . 59-1 

Mean molecular weight .... 2S4'9 


Stearic acid (of molting point 87-8° 0.), per cent 58-2 


Evidently the fatty acids consist of a mixture of stearic acid and 
oleic acid only. The extremely high proportion of stearic acid would 
seem to render this fat a very useful raw material for the candle 
industry, although the considerable amount of unsaponifiablo matter 
might militate against its use. (Possibly the high proportion of 
unsapbnifiable matter is due to careless preparation of the fat.) 

Although a number of species (eighteen) of the genus Palaquium 
(family of Sapotaceee), all of which yield gutta-percha, have been 
described, the fats obtainable from them are hardly known. Tho 
seeds of PalaquiiCm pisang, Burck (Sumatra), are stated to yield 45 
per cent of a bitter, yellowish fat, known in commerce under the name 
“ Balam tallow.” 

From the seeds of Palaquium oleosum, Blanco (Sumatra), a white 
sweetish fat (“ Suntei tallow ”) is expressed. Palaquium oblongifulium, 
Burck (Borneo), is said to yield a hard white fat (“ Njatuo tallow ”) 
consisting chiefly of “ stearine ” (whatever this may mean). It is 
used in West Borneo as an edible fat. De Jongh and Tromp de Haas 2 
described tho fat from Palaquium oblongifolium, Burck (which yields 
the best kind of gutta-percha), and gave the following figures 


1 Lewkbwitseb, Analyst, 1906, 2. 
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tfr 


Yield of fat from seeds 

32-5 per cent 

Melting' point of fat . 

. 40“ 0. 

Saponification value 

. 201-5 

Iodine value 

. 34-3 

The specimen examined by them was 

comparatively fresh, as the 

percentage of free fatty acid was only 2-1. It is stated to consist of 
67-6 per cent of stearin, 36 per cent of olein, and 6-5 per cent of palmitin. 

The oil from a species of Palaquium 
the following characteristics :— 

examined by Bontoux gave 

Oil — 


Solidifying point, 0 C. 

. 30 

Melting point, 0 C. . 

. 38 5 

Saponification value 

. 177-7-182-3 

Iodine value 

. 48-2-57-2 

Fatly Acids — 


Titer test, 0 C. 

. 54-8 

Melting point, 0 C. . 

. 57 

Neutralisation value 

. 181-M82-8 


Obviously “ Surin fat ” does not differ much from the fat of Pala- 
quium obloiujifolhim. 


MKANYI FAT 

French— de Mkany. German- -Mkanijifelt. 

Italian— Sego di Mkany. 

For tables of characteristics sec p. 570. 

This fat forms about 67 per cent of the seeds of Stealodendim 
Stuhhmmm, Engl. (AUaublackia BtiMmanmi, Engl.), an East African 
Guttifera (called Mkanyi by the natives of Ulugnru). The fruits, 22 
cm. long and 15 cm. broad, enclose about 30 seeds, resembling chestnuts 
in form. 

The fat, as prepared by the natives, is of yellowish-white colour; 
it is sold at Bogamoyo in lumps having the shape of ostrich eggs and 
weighing from 700 to 800 grins. The acid values of various specimens 
of the native product were 23-33 (Heise) ; 11-6-20-7 ( Henriques). 
According to Heise, 1 who first examined this fat, Mkanyi fat consists 
chiefly of the mixed glyceride, oleodistearin (Chap. I.). No palmitic 
acid was found in the fat. 

1 Heise, Arb. a, d. kaiserl. Qesundhcitsamle, 1896, 510. 
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RAMBUTAN TALLOW 1 2 

French —Suif de Rainbutan. German— Rainbulantalg. 

Italian —Seyo di liainbutan. 

Rainbutan tallow is obtained from the seeds of Nephelium lappa- 
ceum, L., indigenous to China and the Sunda islands. The seeds con¬ 
tain 40-48 por cent of fat. 


Physiml and Chemical Ckaradnidics oj Itoiiihuhui Tallnic 


Specific Gravity 

Solidifying Point 

Molting Point 

Sapomlic Value 

Iodine Value. 






0-9286 

88-89 

42-46 

198 8 

89-4 


Physical and Chemiad Clmiarteiislics of the Insoluble palhj Acids 


Solidifying Point. 

Melting Point 

Neutralisation 

Value 

Mean Moleeulai 
Weight. 

•c. 

•c. 



S7 

58-61 

186-4 

800-9 


The high mean molecular weight of the insoluble fatty acids- in¬ 
dicates the presence of fatty acids higher than stearic acid; indeed, 
araehidic acid was isolated, as also a small quantity of stearic acid; 
palmitic acid is stated to be absent. The proportion of oleic acid 
in the insoluble fatty acids was found to bo 15-5 per cent. 


MALABAR TALLOW, PINKY TALLOW 1 

French-— Suif de Piney (Malabar). German— MalabarUdg, Valerinfelt, 
Pineytalg, Pjlanzentalg. Italian— Sego di Piney. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 578. 

This fat is obtained from the seeds of Valeria iiulica, L., a large 
evergreen tree indigenous to the Fast Indies, which yields the “ piney 
resin ” or white dammar of South India, or Indian copal (“ vellai- 
Kungiliam ”). The tree occurs especially in the Western Peninsula 
from Kanara to Travancore, and is found at an altitude of 4000 feet; 
it is known locally as “ Rupada ” and “ Pinne.” The fat is extracted 
by grinding the roasted seed and boiling the meal with water, when the 
melted fat rises to the top and is skimmed off. 

1 Baozewski, Journ. Soc. Chem. Jnd. , 1895, 1049 ; Monatsh. f. Client., 1895, 866. 

2 Wagner’s Jahresbericht, 1884, 1186. 
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Malabar tallow is free from taste and odour. In the fresh state 
it has a greenish-yellow colour which on exposure to the air is rapidly 
bleached. Its consistence approaches that of mutton tallow. The 
commercial fat contains about 2 per cent of a pleasantly smelling 
volatile oil, which can be extracted with alcohol. Two samples of 
fat examined by Grossleij anil Le Sueur 1 had the acid values 5-18 and 
15-34 respectively. 

The specimen of Malabar tallow examined by Uoltnel and Wolf- 
buuer consisted of 19 per cent of free fatty acids and 81 per cent of 
glycerides. The solid fatty acids melted at (i.TK ;> C. 

In India Malabar tallow is used as an edible fat. 


cacao 2 * HOTTER 

French —Beurre dc cacao. (leimail —Kakaubullar. 

Italian —Burro th cacao. 

For table of characteristics see pp. 588, 589. 

Cacao butter is expressed from the cacao beans, the seeds of the 
cacao tree, Theobroma cacao, L.® 

This tree is indigenous to the West Indies. As its cultivation is 
remunerative, it has been introduced into various tropical countries, 
especially Central and South America. The cultivation of the tree 
on the West Coast of Africa has also been attended with success, and 
considerable quantities of cacao beans from Nigeria, etc,, arc shipped 
to Europe, The cacao pods are cut, open by hand, and the beans, of 
which t he pods contain from 25 to 40, are brought into fermenting sheds, 
where they undergo rotting, i.e. a kind of fermentation. The fermented 
beans are then dried either by exposure to the sun or with hot air. 
In the course of this fermentation the aromatic substances character¬ 
istic of cacao are, formed. At present even vacuum plant is being 
introduced into the West African cacao plantations, so as to dry 4 5 * the 
beans in as expeditious a manner as possible before shipping them to 
Europe. The experimental cultivation of the cacao tree'in Dahomey 
gave very good results, but lias not led to commercial success owing 
to the competition of the neighbouring colonies. 

The following tables give some data as to the extent of the pro¬ 
duction of cacao and the imports into the most important count ries : - 


1 Jonrn . Sue. Chon. hid , 1899, 991. 

2 | prefer the spelling cacao” to 11 cocoa,” m order to avoid the confounding of 
this fat with cocoa nut oil or kokuiu butter. 

a For a useful summary of our knowledge regarding the botany, chemistry, and 
diseases of the cacao tree, cp. H. Wright, Theobroma Cacao or Coco , Colombo, 1907. 

4 A description of a drying house for cacao erected in Trinidad is given in the 
Quart. Juurn. Inst. Comm. Research in the Tropics (Liverpool University), 1907, vol. li. 
No. 5, 121 ; cp. also Lechmann, Kalcao uud Schokulade , Hannover, 1909. 

5 Cp. 0. Rohdich, Inaug. Dissert ., Jena, 1908. It may be added that about one-fifth 

of the world’s supply of cocoa comes at present from San Thome and Principe. 
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The world’s production and consumption of raw cocoa is given 
below :— 



World’s PtndiK'huil. 

1 World’s Consumption 
j 


Met no tons 

1 Metric toils. 

1905 

144,442 

143,500 

190() 

117,408 

150,785 

1907 

150,444 

i 150,557 

1908 

193,753 

105,141 

1909 

200,337 

191,838 

1910 

219,502 

201,100 

1911 

244,515 

229,988 

1912 

247,000 

215,000 


Import of Cacao Beane during Janmrtj to August 


Into 

1905. 

11)06. 

1007 

1008 1009. 1910. 

! 


Kilograms. 

Kilograms 

Kilogiams. 

Founds, j Pounds. 1 Pounds. 

United States of America 

43,174, L 25 


56,021, too 

07,410,700 ; 121,269,552 115,843,881 

Germany 

41), 187,870 

51,1)71,560, 

52,868,1)10 

1 89,782,810 06,874,011 

France 

:»),so 1,050 

87,917,410 ; 11,815,600 

120,823,660 1 116,519 020'184,516,172 

United Kingdom 

>2,986,402 

25,121,048 

22,478,222 

66,8.82,418 77,022,262 70,050,200 

Uelgium 

1,982,782 

2,479,026 

2,085,997 

15,025,280 1 10,058,672 21,784,381 

Holland 

26,248,100 

21,707,200 

22,841,500 

55,613,815 j 68,751,260 

Spain . ... 

8,184,200 

8,615,800 

9,200,000 

13,916,872) 13,181,300, 12,163,359 


The beans arc chiefly worked up for the preparation of cacao ; 
lienee cacao butter is to some extent a by-product of i his industry. 

The cacao beans are roasted over coke fires (similarly as coffee is 
roasted), after being cleaned in a suitable manner (m a machine or by 
hand-picking). 

Jn order to illustrate the changes which take place in roasting the 
cacao bean, the following table due to Booth, Cnhlj mid Richards 1 may 
be given here - 



(ire mu 

i Mean 

Trinidad Pe.m 


(with Shell). 

(without Shell). 

Constituents. 

- — 


— . — 

—-• 


Haw. 

It oast. 

Raw. 

Roast. 

Moisture 

<>•32 

3 10 

0-07 

445 

Fat 

40 50 

40 90 

54 00 

55 70 

Nitrogen 

1-90 

1 80 

2 28 

2 32 

Fibre . 

3 no 

3 90 

2 45 

2 48 

Total ash 

2 SO 

3 12 

2-87 

2 73 

Siliceous matter 

0 10 

(M2 

0 03 

0-08 

Soluble ash . 

1 20 

l 44 

0 94 

0 95 

Alkali, as KX) . 

0 08 

0 75 

042 

043 

Cold-water extract 

13-50 

12 90 

12-73 

12 00 


.1 iw/iy.o, 1900; l«7. 
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The composition of the cacao butter is not affected by the roasting. 
This has been specially shown by HeiduscMa and Herb 1 when examin¬ 
ing cacao fruits which had been preserved in brine. The roasted beans 
are cooled as rapidly as possible, so as to prevent spontaneous heating. 
Next the husks are separated by passing the beans through rollers, when 
the thin shell is cracked without the kernel proper being broken; the 
lighter shell is then removed by an air blast (“winnowing”). The 
shells are mostly sold under the name of “ shell cacao ” as a cattle 
food. Since the shells contain from 3 to G per cent of fat, this is 
recovered in some works and sold as “ cacao shell butter.” The 
examination of some commercial cocoa-shell butters is given below. 

ITelf«a«s 2 pointed out that the iodine value and acid value of 
cacao-shell butter are higher than those of the corresponding cacao 
butters. 

The author recently examined two samples of cacao butter with 
the following results 


Free fatty acids, per cent 

20 

4-2 

Saponification value 

101-9 

1R8-4 

lodino value 

10 Kli 

40 .'iS 

Unsapomfiable matter, per cent 

1-75 

3 OS 


These are obviously prepared from cacao shell. 

A sample examined by the author of cacao butter prepared from 
shell of known origin had the following characteristics : 


Saponification value 

IMS 1 

Iodine value 

41*7 

llnsaponi liable matter, per cent 

2 0 

Butyro-refraetometer at 40° . 

48 

Titer test of fatty acids, 0 ('. 

. 48 4 


Prochww 3 found the iodine values enumerated in the third column 
of the following table :— 


Origin. 

Fat in the Roasted 
Shells. 

. 

Iodine Value id 

i 

Per (<*nt. 

Pei cent. 

! A riba . 

4-39 

44 l ! 

! Bahia . 

4-44 

40 2 

• (’aracas 

4-33 

4*9 

(iuajaqml 

3*33 

44-0 

Thome .... 

f>*04 

43-2 

Trinidad 

2-28 

45- ir. 


The kernels remaining after winnowing are ground under millstones 
and reduced to a paste. 5 The bulk of the fat is then removed by hot 
expression in hydraulic presses. Before the ground material is put 

1 Pham. Centralh., 1908, 375. 

“ Zeits.f. Unters. d. Nahrgs • u. (Jenusm ., 1905 (9), 263. 

3 fnaug. Dissert ., Wurzburg, 1909. 

4 (’p. F. E. F. Neumann, French patent 330,616 ; L. Hildebrand, German patent 
239,9/1; P. Franke and Co., and Most, English patent 5232, 1913. 
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into the presses alkali carbonates are added ; 1 some manufacturers also 
add the carbonates before roasting.' As the alkali will combine with 
any free fatty acids, the manufactured product is practically devoid 
of free fatty acids, and the soaps are likely to pass into the expressed 
fat. Hence in the examination of cacao butter the presence of ammonia 
may be expected, and the ash should be determined. A. Helm: 2 gives 
the following analysts of the ash of cacao : - 


CaO 

. 10 12 

IV > s • 

17 81 

Mg() . 

. 1012 

1 Bit), 

3 07 

lA-jO,, 1- Al,<)., 

4-07 

SO,, 

1703 

K.l i 

30 23 

('Oj 

5 04 

N,i,0 . 

. 0 00 

1 ('I 

. 0 S3 

100 72 


Cocoa prepared from unripe beans lias an exceedingly bitter taste. 
Kdssmotkl 3 patents a method for separating the unripe beans. Slrubc 4 
has shown that the different methods of treating the cacao mass have 
no influence on the properties of cacao butter. 

It is likely that in (Jermany cacao powders containing less than 20 
per cent of cacao butter will have to he declared specially as such. 
In order to press the cacao bean meal so that the cakes contain less 
than 20 per cent of cacao butter, it is necessary to subject the mass, 
after the bulk of the fat has been expressed at a low jiressure (say 50 
atmospheres) for some prolonged time to a pressure of at least 200 
atmospheres in the hot press. According to experiments bv Boh me 6 
it was not possible to obtain a mass containing less than 20 per cent 
of fat, if the pressure was maintained for a period of 10 minutes only, 
the lowest jiercentage having been 20-61 per cent (calculated to dry 
substance, 21 per cent) In order to obtain a mass containing less 
than 20 per cent of fat it, is necessary to press at 200 atmospheres in 
the hot for about 1-1J- horns, or to use a higher pressure. 

The percentage, of fat m the beans has nothing to do with the 
ultimate content of fat, m tiie expressed mass, for if the beans were 
very poor in tat, so much less butter would run off m the pieliminaiy 
expression. In order to prepare cacao mass, which only retains 15-16 
per cent, of fat (calculated to dry substance), it is necessary to allow 
a pressure of at, least .350 atmospheres or 100 atmospheres for some 
prolonged time.' 1 

A combined hydraulic- and filter-press for the separation of cacao 
butter is patented by M. A. Bmitk 1 

The proportion of fat in the beans varies from 50 to 56-5 per cent. 
In determining the fat in the beans great care must be exercised in 
disintegrating them. It w-di be found best to extract, preliminarily 

1 Usually a 10 per cent solution of potassium carbonate is employed. As a rule, 
one litre of this solution is added to 100 lit;, of cacao mass. Sonic manufacturers use a 
litre of ammonia for the same quantity of cacao mass. 

- ZeiU.f. Lhdt'r*. d. Xtihnjs- u. Linmmn., 1908, xvi. 421. 

:t Herman patent 217,288. 

1 frdstlir. f. utl'ntl. Chan., 1908, 07. 5 Chan. Zed., 1908, 98, 110. 

• Op. P. Wclinaiis, Chiu in. Zed., 1907 (52), 891 ; I,. Weil, i hid. ]>. 913 ; F. Muller,, 
ibid., 1903 (53), 57. 7 Breach patent 388,077. 
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the bulk of the fat from the finely-divided mass, then to dry, grind 
lip with sand, and exhaust completely. 

According to Davies and M'Lellan, 1 the roasted cacao beans are 
best extracted with petroleum ether of boiling point 40° C. to 50° C. 
Common ether extracts 0-2-0-5 per cent more than petroleum ether, 2 
theobromine and some colouring matter being dissolved by the common 
ether. The following percentages of fat were ascertained in roasted 
nibs by Davies and M'Lellan :— 


Country. 

Ecuador, Arriba .... 

„ other variotios 
Venezuela, East of Caracas ‘ . 

„ West of Caracas 
Dutch Guiana, Surinam 
Brazil, Para ..... 
„ Bahia . 

Africa, West Coast .... 
West Indies, Trinidad 
„ Grenada 

„ Dominica 

„ Santo Domingo, “ Samana ’’ 

Jamaica . 

Ceylon ..... 


Fat. 

Per cent. 
54-06 

52- 87 
51-33 

53- 05 
56-37 

54- 98 
54-33 
54-18 

54- 57 

55- 30 

56- 03 

55- 38 

56- 57 
53-36 


These results may be supplemented by some later analyses published 
by Getting who used petroleum ether for extraction. 


Origin. 

Water 

Fat. 

Fat calculated to Dry 
Substance. 



l*oi cent. 

Per cent. 

Pei cent. 

Balna 


2 00 

543)0 

55 71 

Para I. 


2 70 

55T.0 

67-or 

Para II. . 


1\S0 

56 90 

67 '91 

Caracas I. . 


2 52 

52 80 

54*16 

Caracas II. 


2i0 

54-70 

66-87 

Carupano I. 


2 SO 

53 60 

54-97 

Carupano II. 


2-15 

51*13 

65'32 

Trinidad I. 


2-84 

53-70 

55-27 

Trinidad II. 


got 

51-70 

63-26 

Sanchez I. 


3‘40 

53-27 

55;14 

Sanchez II 


2T2 

52-50 

63-63 

Martinique I 


2* tO 

54-70 

66-01 

Maitinique 11. . 


2 71 

53-20 

54-69 

Guadeloupe 


2 21 

51-40 

65-64 

Santa Lucia I . 

. 

2*08 

56-10 

67 29 

Santa Lucia If. 


2 53 

51*80 

56-22 

Santa Lucia 111. 


2 81 

53*40 

54-94 

Grenada I. 


3-10 

51*20 

65-93 

Gieiiada II. 


.3-05 

54*00 

55 69 

Accra (Afnca) I 


2 51 

54 90 

56 33 

Accra (Atyica) II 


1*96 

53*80 

54 -87 

Congo 


2 Til 

r.4 oo 

66-31 


1 Join ii ,. Soc. Ohm. hut ., 1904, 480. 

2 Nevertheless the German official method directs the use of ether; see Piocknow, 
Arch. Pham., 1910 (248), 81 

■’ Rn\ yener. ctnm. pure d applu/., 1907 (x.), 303. 
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As the shells contain a notable amount of theobromine—as a rule 
0-75 per cent--the recovery of the latter has become a remunerative 
operation. The removal of the fat being necessary before the theo¬ 
bromine can be recovered, the husks are extracted with petroleum 
ether and other solvents from which the dissolved fat is recovered. 
This extracted cacao butter is, of course, unfit for consumption ; never¬ 
theless attempts are being made to sell such cacao butter to chocolate 
manufacturers. The shells freed from fat and theobromine are also 
.offered as cattle food, and on account of their high nutritive value they 
find an outlet on the Continent, especially where extracted palm kernel 
cakes are not objected to (cp. p. 618 ). The proper use of the extracted 
cacao shells, however, appears to be as fertiliser, for which it is especi¬ 
ally suitable on account of its comparative high proportion of nitrogen 
and potassium. 

The cacao beans destined for the manufacture of best, chocolate 
are roasted and freed from shells, as described above, but arc not 
expressed, so that the full amount of fat remains in the ground mass. 
For the detection of cacao shell in the ground mass by means of its 
specific gravity the original papers must be consulted. 1 This is then 
mixed with sugar aiul arrowroot, and in the case of milk chocolate, 
with cow’s milk. 2 Some chocolate manufacturers, however, express 
part of the cacao flutter and sell it as such, substituting the amount 
expressed from the cacao mass by “ chocolate fats” (see Vol. 111. 
Chap. XV.). 

Cacao butter lias a yellowish-white colour, turning white on keep¬ 
ing. It possesses an agreeable taste and pleasant odour like chocolate. 
At the ordinary temperature it is somewhat brittle. 

Amongst the solid cacao butter fatty acids, stearic, palmitic, and 
arachidic acids have been detected, but the occurrence of lauric acid 
is doubtful (cp. Trauh 3 ). lleiduschhi and Herb 4 could not detect 
caprylic acid. Theobromie acid, C M H ia ,0 4 , stated by Kiiii/zrlt 5 to 
be present in the fat, is, according to Graf, 6 * most likely arachidic acid. 
Stearic acid, first found in cacao butter by Stenhouse,' occurs to an 
extent of 31) (Lcwkomturh "), to 40 per cent (llelmer arid Mitchell 9 ). 
Farnxleiner obtained by the banum-salt-benzene method 59-7 per 
cent of solid acids, 31-2 per cent of oleic acid, and 6-3 per cent of other 
liquid acids. Linnlic acid has been shown to occur ih cacao butter 
by Bemhkt and Hazara} 0 The statement that cacao butter contains 
formic, acetic, and butyric acids (winch was supported by a high 
Reichert value recorded in the older literature) has been shown by the 
author to be erroneous. 

Cacao butter appears to contain considerable amounts of mixed 

1 DuljiSp and Lott, .Immi. hut. and liin. (Hum., 1911, 251 ; Blind), Arch. 1 1. 
Plum,:., 1911, 524. 

2 Achor, French indent 410,832. •' Wagner’s Jdlimbmcht, 1883, 1169. 

4 Chem Zentmthl., 1908, n. 90. 

4 .Inurn. Cliem. Hoc, 1S78, 3S. n Arch. d. Phuytn., 1888. 830. 

7 Liebig's Annul., 1840 (86), 56. 

M Unpublished observations, 11 Aiuth/sf, 1896, 828. 

10 Monats/i. f. Client., 1889, 353. 
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glycerides. Fritzweiler 1 isolated from cacao butter about 6 per cent 
of oleodistearin. Klimont stated that he had isolated from cacao 
butter olcopalmitostearin and oleodipalmitin, but this appeared open 
to doubt, as his “ oleopalniitostearin ” had the low melting point of 
31*33° 0. (against Hansen's 42° €.). The renewed examination of 
cacao butter by Klimont 2 himself led him to withdraw his statement 
with regard to oleopalniitostearin, and he now states that cacao butter 
contains oleodistearin (found before him by Frilztmkr), as also oleo¬ 
dipalmitin (see Vol. I. Chap. I.). On allowing large quantities of 
“ Santana ” butter to cool slowly St rube 3 obtained a liquid portion, 
which differs from ordinary cacao butter in that it does not solidify 
readily. This liquid butter lias the following characteristics: Specific 
gravity at 17 5° C., 0 906 ; melting point about 12” 0.; iodine value, 
53-6-58-8 ; butyro-refraetometer at 40° 0., 50-45 “ degrees.” 

Slritbe 1 2 * 4 observed also a separation of a liquid portion from “ Thome ” 
cacao butter. In this case, however, the liquid portion differed very 
little from normal cacao butter in its characteristics, only the acid 
value was found somewhat higher, viz. 7-7. 

Rdhriij 5 found for the liquid portion an iodine value of 56-0 and 
the butyro-refraetometer reading of 51-8. 

Mutthes and Rohdich 6 examined the unsaponifiable matter of cacao 
butter. They obtained from 13 kilogrms. of fat 28 grins, of crude 
unsaponifiable matter, winch yielded 22 grins, of “ crude phvtosterol,” 
and 6 grins, of an ethereal, oxygen-containing oil. smelling of hyacinths. 
The refractive index of this oil at 10“ 0. was 1-492, the iodine value 
68-58, and the optical rotation + 0-37" in 10 per cent benzene solution 
(the length of the tube is not stated). 

The crude phylosterol consisted of a hydrocarbon of the com¬ 
position L'; W 11 48 (most likely identical with amynleiie), sfigniasterol 
(identified by the tetrabromo-derivativc of its acetate), and (phyto- 
steiol or) sitosterol (identified by the melting points of its acetate, 
viz. 130° 0., and of the dibromo-dmvative of its acetate, viz. 135° C.). 
In a later communication 1 * Mutthes and Rohdieh state that the two 
alcohols obtained from the tetrabromo- and the dibromo- derivatives 
melted respectively at 162-163° C. and at 139° C. ' 

In an investigation of the aromatic principle of the cacao bean 
Baiabridge amf Danes s obtained 21 c.e. of an ethereal oil from 20(H) kgs. 
of cacao mbs by distillation m a current of steam. In this they de¬ 
tected D-linalool. 

L. Reutter 9 extracted the beans previously freed from volatile oils 
by steaming at 110° C. with hot dilute methyl-alcohol, the highly 
coloured alcoholic extract deposits microscopic crystals of cacaorine 
to which he ascribes the formula C| B H 21 0 6 N 8 , melting point 181-185° 0. 

1 Arbeit, tt. d. kmsert (iesundhettsanite, 1902, 371. 

2 Mounts/).f, Client., 1905, 563. 

1 Zntschr. f. offcntl ('hem., 1905, 215. 

f> Pit arm. Zenttalhu/le , 1910, 2. 

" Heru'htc, 1908, 19. 

8 Proc. Chew,. Sot., 1912, 253. 

!l Compt. rend., 1913, 1842. 


4 Ibid., 1908, 07. 

7 Ibid., 1908, 1592. 
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In the pharmaceutical literature the statement was frequently 
made, and is still being copied into text-books, that cacao butter does 
not turn rancid. Diderich contradicted this statement some years 
ago ; the author then showed by an extended senes of observations 1 
that cacao butter does turn rancid like anv other fat under conditions 
favouring hydrolysis and subsequent rancidity. The author proved 
this in a somewhat exaggerated manner by exposing fresh cacao butters 
to the atmosphere in sunlight, when rancidity set in within a few 
(three to four) days. But. it is a matter of common experience that 
cacao blitter exposed to light and air at the ordinary temperature 
will become rancid in the course of a month or two. It must be left 
undecided whether the older erroneous statements, based on some¬ 
what limited experience, are due to the fact that cacao butter, owing 
to its high price, is kept in a more careful manner than ordinary fats, 
or whether the keeping properties are due to the aromatic substance 
ill cacao butter, winch retards the, setting in of hydrolysis (much as 
lard is preserved by “ benzoal mg," i c. by suspending powdered benzoin 
in the melted fat and allowing it, to remain therein for some tune). 

The statement that rancid cacao butter is obtained from mouldy 
beans is erroneous. Most shipments of cacao beans become mouldy 
in transit, but since the beaus, lit the lirst stage of manufacture, are 
roasted at, a temperature from l.'ilf to it (1., the mould is destroyed, 
so that cacao butter prepared from these beans need not of necessity 
be rancid. 

The acid value of commercial samples of cacao butter was found 
by Didcrich to be from 1 to 2-5. hcickointxch found in a large, number 
of genuine fresh cacao butters acid values varying from M to I ho. 
A sample that, had been kept ten years in a sealed bottle had the acid 
value Hi. 

On account, of its lugh price cacao butter is frequently adulterated 
and also wholly substituted by chocolate fats (see (hap. XV.). I he 
latter consist chiefly of the “ stearine " of cocoa, nut and palm mil oils. 
They are readily differentiated from cacao butter bv their hcicheil- 
Mi'issl values, and especially by their low iodine values. 

1 liowlvowilsrli, Joiini. Sm Chi'ui hut , 1899, f>r>? 
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Less decisive are the indications furnished by the melting point 
of the fat itself; in this connection it should be noted that the freshly 
melted cacao butter shows a considerably lower melting point than 
the normal one, and only regains its normal (higher) melting point 
when the sample has been kept, for several days (in a desiccator). 
When determining the melting point it is best to proceed as described 
in Chapter V. 1 

For the detection of “ chocolate fats 2 * (sold under various fancy 
names, see Chap. XV.), in genuine, cacao butter, the determination of 
the saponification value and of the iodine value will as a rule suffice. 
These substitutes considerably raise the saponification value, whilst 
they lower the iodine value. The “ titer ” test of the fatty acids is 
also considerably depressed by them. The determination of stearic 
acid may be earned out as a confirmatory test. It is then hardly 
necessary to determine the Rctcherl-Meisd value. Therefore, the 
proposal made by Waaler** to ascertain the presence of cocoa nut 
oil m cacao butter in the same manner as is done in butter fat (see 
“ Butter Fat ") would appear to be an unnecessary process. 

The presence of vegetable oils, such as almond oil, orach is oil, sesame 
oil, liazd nul oil, would be readily recognised, in the first instance, by 
an increase in the iodine value, and by the lowering of the solidifying 
and melting points of the insoluble fatty acids. 

Bees’ wax and paraffin wax (stated to have been employed as 
adulterants) will hardly be added now, as they are too easily detected 
(by a low saponification value and a considerable amount of unsaponi- 
fiahlc matter). The presence of bees’ wax would also be indicated 
by a high acid value of the sample. Cacao butters of comparatively 
high acid values owe their acidity (in the absence of adulterants) 
either to rancidity (asceitamable by the taste), or to admixture with 
fat which lias been extracted from cacao bean shells. Very likely 
the cacao butters m which Ftlsmger found as much as 28 per cent of 
free fatty acids had such an origin. 

The most difficult problem was, until recently, to detect adultera¬ 
tion with tallow. Hager's aniline test, recommended for that purpose, 
lias been found useless by the author; its description is therefore 
omitted here. 4 

BjmUmd's ether test may be recommended as a preliminary test. 
It is carried out as follows 5 -Place about 3 grins, of the sample m 
a test-tube, add twice the weight of ether, at the temperature of 18° 
0., (dose the test-tube with a cork, and effect solution, if possible, by 
shaking. The fat should dissolve to a clear solution. Then immerse 
the tube in water at 0° 0., and note the number of minutes which the 
liquid requires to become milky, or to deposit white flocks, and observe 
the temperature at which the solution becomes again clear when re- 


1 Cp. also Welmans, “ Ueber drum Cacao,” 1‘hunn. Zed., 1900, 99. 

2 (Jimmie, Client. Hevve, 1914, 47. 

:f linUehit tie 1' Association JMye ties Chi in isles, 1901, vol. xv. No. 3, March. 

4 See 2nd edition oi' this woik, p. 529. 

r> Zeds. f. analyt. Chan ., 3, 233. 
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moved from the water. The following table gives Bjorklinitl's observa¬ 
tions made on pure cacao butter and on samples mixed with tallow : - 



Turhulitv at n" (’ 

(leal Solutimi 


altvi Minutes 

.it 

Pure cacao butter . 

10-15 

19-20 

Cacao butter -1-5 per cent of beel tallow . 

8 

ov 

Cacao blitter+ 10 per cent of beef 1 Blow. 

7 

* 1 


The author 1 found, however, that cacao butters containing as 
much as 10 per cent of tallow will dissolve in two parts of ether at 
18° C., although requiring a little longer time than genuine cacao butler 
does. The chief indication to be jelled upon is not, therefore, the 
number of minutes required for crystallisation- as the time will vary 
for different samples—hut the eharaeteiistie way in which genuine 
cacao butter crystallises as compared, with adulterated samples. In 
the former case tufts of distinct crystals appear at the bottom and 
the sides of the containing vessel, whereas Jive or more per cent of 
tallow are recognised by Hocks separating from the cooled solution, 2 

The modification of Bjurklmil's test recommended by Ftliiiiger, 
viz. to dissolve two grins, of t he sample in fi c.e, of a- mixture of I 
parts of ether and 1 part of alcohol, is scarcely an improvement, and 
cannot therefore be recommended. 

A reliable method to detect the presence of tallow is affix<lc<! by 
the isolation of cholesterol from the unsapojnliable matter by means 
of its dibromide, and further by the phytosteryl acetate test. The 
microscopic examination for the presence of cholesterol crystals will 
not furnish decisive information ( Lat'lvwihch ). 3 Nor can a inhabit! 
deduction be drawn from the melting point of the isolated alcohol. 
Procknow 4 found the melting point of the alcohols isolated from 
genuine cacao butter 138-7“ 0. and 138-fi ’ 0. respectively, which after 
lecrystallisation gave in the first fractions 148-2 and 118-4 respectively. 

The statement by Saeltx 5 that liornco tallow is used as an adulterant 
of cacao butter requires continuation. 

Cacao butter is a by-product in the manufacture ot cocoa, and is 
therefore obtainable m large quantities. It is used m the manu¬ 
facture of chocolates, 6 in confectionery, in pharmacy (intro-glycerine 
tablets), and in the preparation of perfumes. 

1 Lewkowitsch, ,/ouin. Soc. Chou. Ini/,, 1899, 557. 

Cowie and Brainier, ('hemid am! Diugijid, 1909, 227. 

1 Li'wkowitsiili, JoKni. Soc. Chew. Du/., 1899, 557. 

4 lamig. Dissert , Wui/.buig, 1909. 

6 Chem. Jicvue , 1907, 279. 

« The introduction of additional cacao butter (which is largely practised in the 
manufacture of “londants”) over and above the natural proportion in the beaus permits 
the incorporation of a larger amount of starch than can be added to the genuine cacao 
mass in the manufaeture ot chocolate. 
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CHINESE VEGETABLE TALLOW 

French— iS'iw /vegetal de Chine. German— Chinesisclier Tain; 

Slillingiatalg ; Vegetabiliseher Talg. Italian— Sega di StiUingia. 

For tables of characteristics sec pp. 594-596. 

Vegetable tallow is the hard fat which coats the seeds of the Chinese 
tallow tree, StiUingia sebifera. Willd. (StiUingia sinrnm, Croton sebi¬ 
ferum, Sapium sebiferum, Roxb., Exarraria sebifera , F. Mull., Carum- 
bium sebiferum). 1 * The tree grows wild in China" Since it lias been 
cultivated there it has been introduced into Indo-China and the north 
of India, where it grows luxuriantly, as also in the United Provinces of 
the Panjaub (Punjaub). 3 4 The tree has also been introduced into 
South Carolina. In China the stillingia tree, is regularly exploited for 
both its leaves and seeds; the fat, however, repiesents a. secondary 
product only. In Tonkin the tree is only cultivated for (lie sake of 
its leaves, a decoction of which furnishes a colouring matter used for 
dyeing silk. 

The tree commences to produce at the age of four to five years, 
and when it has reached its full development it. yields about 25-30 
kilos, of seed a year. 100 kilos, of the fruit yield about 30 kilos, of 
vmi-ieou (i e. vegetable tallow + stillingia oil), or 15 kilos, of yi-yu 
(i.e. vegetable tallow), and 15 kilos, of tse-tieou or ting-gn (i.e stillingia 
oil). 

The fruit contains three oval seeds surrounded by a thick tallow¬ 
like mass. The seeds themselves contain a brownish-yellow oil, which 
has been described already (p. 89) under the name of stillingia oil. 
Tortelli and Ruggeri , who prepared the solid fat and the oil from the 
seeds separately, obtained 22 per cent, of vegetable tallow and 19-2 
per cent of stillingia oil. According to Lemarie (Director of Agri¬ 
culture, Annum), the seeds of Sapium sebiferum., known locally as 
“ cay-soi yield 69 per cent of shells and 31 per cent of kernels. The 
shells are coated with 29-5 per cent of a white, solid fat, and the kernels 
contain 59-5 per cent of oil. Schindler and Waschata 1 found 36-4 per 
cent of vegetable tallow on the entire seed. 

According to the process of manufacture employed, three products 
are obtained. One process has for its object the separate production 
of vegetable tallow and of stillingia oil. The seeds are either placed 
in perforated cylinders and steamed, so that the fat melts and runs 
off, or they are passed between fluted rollers which scrape off the outer 
fat-coating without breaking the seed proper, when the seraped-off 
mass is pressed in the hot in primitive wedge-presses. This product 

1 Bull. Imp. Just., 1903, 209 ; “Les A Hires ,i suif de rindo-Chine,” Bull, konom., 
1902, Hanoi. 

a It is known by the name Mu-tsi'-sliou. 

3 Cp. I). Hooper, Agncult. Ledtjcr, 1904, No. 2. 

4 Zeitschr. f. das landw. Versuchsst. in Osterr., 1904, 643. 
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is sold under the Chinese name “ pi-ieou ,” or “ pi-i/u" and is known 
to the European candle-makers as “ prima ” vegetable tallow. The 
seeds are then removed and crushed separately for the recovery of 
the stillmgia oil, tse-tieou ” or “ ting-yu, " (see ]». 89). 

In the second process the seeds, together with their coating of 
fat, are crushed, and a mixture of vegetable tallow and stillmgia od 
is thus obtained. The product from the latter process is naturally 
much softer than the true vegetable tallow; it has a lower melting 
point, and also a much higher iodine value. This second quality is 
sold under the name “ mon-urn,'’ known to the European candle- 
makers as “ secunda ” vegetable tallow, and represents a mixture of 
“ pi-yn ” and “ timj-tjn." 

Samples of vegetable tallow which have been prepared in the 
laboratory by extracting the crushed fruit, with solvents, contain 
therefore stillmgia oil, and such numbers as were given by be Negri 
and Fahns for vegetable tallow extracted bv them from the seeds by 
means of ether and carbon bisulphide do not hold good for true vege¬ 
table tallow, lienee, numbers referimg to a mixture of vegetable 
tallow and stillmgia oil have been omitted from the tables. Nor have 
numbers observed for commercial tats, which undoubtedly represent 
a mixture of the two kinds of products, been recorded here. 

Crushed vegetable tallow, if free from stillmgia oil, leaves no grease- 
spot- on paper. The samples examined in the author's laboratory 
had acid values varying from 7-07 to 7-51. be Niyn and Fahiin found 
2-f; l)e i\eyi$ : (i>t<l Slmrlnli, 1 2-2 ; hltmmil, 14-2 ; Xay atid Muscincco, 
22-5. 

According to ,1 fuMjiw, vegetable tallow consists of pal mi tin and 
olein. A confir mat ion of this statement mav be found in the fact 
that Helmet' and MilrkeU* obtained no stearic acid crystals from a 
specimen absorbing 22-87 per "cent of iodine. This is further con¬ 
firmed bv Kltmotif , 3 who found m a commercial sample (of the iodine 
value 27*6) palmitic and oleic acids only. 

I >n repeatedly crystallising vegetable tallow from acetone ( Klimonl ), 3 
oleodipalmitin was obtained. In Klimont’.s opinion, vegetable tallow 
consists clueflv of oleodipalmitin, with smaller quantities of tripalmitm. 

Zatf and Mtemwco state that the mean molecular j-cight, of the 
insoluble fatty acids is 231-1, and that they isolated volatile fatty 
acids of the molecular weight 132-8. The low molecular weight of 
the insoluble fatty acids would point to the presence of laurie acid. 
The number 231-4 stands m need of confirmation. On a large scale 
the fat yields 8-9 per cent, of glycerine. 

1 Jnvni. $<>c. ('hem. Inti., 181)7, '339. 

- Aim/ya/y 1896, 328. 8 Monutsh.f. (.'hern. , 1903, 408. 
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Commercial sample. 2 Prepared from the seeds by steaming. 

J Ten samples of commercial fat ; the lower melting fats no doubt consisted of mou-ieou oil. 
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The production of vegetable tallow in China is very large, and 
has been practised there for many centuries. The fat is used exten¬ 
sively for the manufacture of candles. Hankow is the central market 
whence the bulk of Chinese tallow is shipped. Before the material 
reaches Hankow it undergoes at Tchang-te-fou the first manipulation, 
consisting in the mixing of the inou-imu with the fi-yu. Thus the 
intermediate quality is obtained, known as “ secunda vegetable tallow,” 
whilst the pure pi-ieou is termed “ prima quality.” At Hankow it 
undergoes the final purification, being remelted and fieed from fraud¬ 
ulently added foreign substances. It is then cast into blocks, in which 
form the fat is received in Europe. The first considerable quantities 
came into the European market in 1891. The chief countries which 
import vegetable tallow are Italy, the United Kingdom, and France. 
Small quantities only are bought by the United States. Only the two 
qualities mon-icon and ting-yil are, exported. 

In 1907 about 1000 tons had been imported bv this country; the 
order of consuming countries is now arranged in order of quantities : 
United Kingdom, 1000 tons, France, 2500 Ions; Italy, 1700 tons. 1 
In 1909 and 1910 the total exports from Hankow were 9029 and 9182 
tons respectively, and in 1911 and 1912 the total exports were 477G tons 
and 10,735 tons respectively. 


hokum ItUTTKR, 0OA BUTTRH, MANOUSTKKN Oil, 

French —Beta re <h: hokum. Herman—Kohmibullcr. 

Italian— Sci/o iii hokum. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 599. 

This fat is obtained in the East Indies from the, seeds of the 
Guttifc.ru, Gumma Mica, Olioisy, Gnrcinin purpurea, Roxb. (Mango- 
slam Mica, L„ Bwidonin Mica, Du Pet..). The seeds contain 20-25 
per cent of fat. 

The fat is prepared in India -especially on the West. Coast, between 
Daman and Goa -in a primitive fashion, by drying the seeds in the 
sun and boiling them out with water. The fat is then skimmed off, 
filtered in a crude fashion, and cast into round cakes weighing about 
100 grins, each, in which form it is sold in the Indian bozaais. 

Kokum butter is a white or light grey fat, having a slight, not dis¬ 
agreeable odour, and a mild oily taste. _ . 

The acid constituents of kokum butter are oleic and stearic acids, 


1 Joum. Soc. Chem. hul .. 1909, 209. 
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with small quantities of (probably) lauric acid. According to Heise 1 
(confirmed by 1). Hooper 2 ), this fat (like Mk&nyi fat) consists chiefly of 
olcodistcarin. The specimen examined by Heise contained 10-5 per 
cent of free fatty acids, and that tested by Crossky and Ac Sueur 3 7-1 
per cent, calculated as oleic acid. 

Kokum blitter is chiefly used as an edible fat, and is stated to be 
employed for the adulteration of “ Indian butter.” It is also used in 
pharmacy for ointments, etc. The kokum butter which is unfit for 
edible purposes is worked up for soap. 


Other species of Gamma (cp. “ Gamboge Butter,” p. 551) yield 
similar fats, which have not been examined fully, such as— 

(1) The fat from Garcinia picloria, Roxb. This fat is chiefly 
obtained in the western district of Mysore, where it is used as an edible 
fat by the poorer classes. The bulk of the fat which has become rancid, 
being unfit for consumption, is used as a burning oil. 

(2) The fat from Gamuiu lonkinends, Vesqu. (Garcinia Halans/e, 
Pierre; II. Baillon), the Cay gior or Cay doc of the Annamites. 
Garcinia Manyoslana L. 4 occurs widely in Cochin China, Annum, Re¬ 
union, French Guiana, where the fruits are used for edible purposes. 
The seeds are from 2 to 3 cm. long and 1 -5 cm. wide. The weight of the 
seed is 2 to 3 grins., and it consists of 1-8 per cent shell and 95-2 per cent 
kernels. The kernels contain 53-1 per cent of oil; the yield from the 
whole seed being Cl'S. By extraction with ether a dark brown oil 
was obtained, which had the following characteristics (Grimm 5 ) 


Oil— 


Specific gravity at 15 W O . 

I) 1)127 

Solidifying point, ° C. 

3-2 

Melting point, 0 . 

8 0 

Saponification value 

. no-;! 

Iod mo value 

. 80-2 

Acid value . 

. !!)■!) 

Refractive index at 40° C. 

1-4082 


Fatty Acids— 


Insoluble acids-f unsaponiliable, per cent 

. tens 

Unsapomfiable, per cent . 

4 23 

Solidifying point, 0 C. 

. 30-3 

Melting point, ° C. . 

. 32-5 

Neutralisation value 

. 101-8 

Iodine value 

. 89-1 

Refractive index at 00 ° ('. 

1-4504 

Mean molecular weight 

. 341-4 


1 Arbeit no a. it kaiser!. (jtesnndheitsande f 1896, 13, 302. 
a Journ. and /'/oreed. of the Asiatic Boe. of Bengal, 1907, iii. 257-259. 

3 Joiiin, Boc. Che in. hid., 1898, 991. 

4 Heckel, Us Mo litres grasses, 1909, 1623, 1923. 

5 Chcm. Revue , 1910, 264. 
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It is stated to contain 4'6 per cent of an ethereal oil, and nearly 
6 per cent of resinous substances 1 (these numbers require confirmation). 
Bonloux states that two different resins are contained in these fats, 
one consisting of hydrocarbons, and resembling caoutchouc, and the 
otiier a saponifiable resin. The fat is used as a burning and a lubri¬ 
cating oil. If more care were taken in tin! preparation of this oil the 
amount of unsaponifiable matter might perhaps bo reduced, and it 
would then lx; suitable for soap-making. 

(3) Gaicinia echnocarpa, locally known in India as “madol oil.” 2 
The seeds yield a thick oil, which is used as a burning oil, and also 
for medicinal purposes (as a vermifuge). 


BORNEO TALLOW 3 TANOKAWAN’I! FAT 

French -Saif mjetale tie Borneo (Herman- Borneolalg. Teiikaieangfell. 

Italian —Seyo th Borneo. 

Borneo tallow is obtained from the kernels of a large variety of 
plant* belonging to the family of Dipterocarpns, as Shorn denoplerti , 
Btirck., Shorn aptera, Burak., Hopea uepem , do Vricsc, Beutaeme 
mmnm, Kurz, Shorn com presea, S. ftikifera, S. ggsbei liana , S. 
marlin tana, etc., indigenous to the Sunda Islands and Jmlo-Clima. 4 
The native name of Borneo tallow is Mmjak Tangkawang (Tangkawang 
Fat). The “ mmjak tangkawang” represents a mixture of at least 
six fats, obtained from six varieties of trees, known to (lie natives as 
Tangkawang tamgkoi, T. rambei, T. lagtir (these trees have a diameter 
of more than 3 ft.), T. goenljang (growing in swampy regions and reach¬ 
ing a height of 22 ft., whilst the diameter of the trunk rarely exceeds 
C inches), T. matljan, T. lertmlnk. The last two fives bear smaller 
fruits, which yield a fat containing about, 3 per cent of unsaponifiable 
matter, which is apparently a natural resin, inasmuch as it. imparts 
to the fat a viscous character. The first four trees grow wild on the 
west coast of Borneo, excepting on the strips of land bordering the 
Kapoea river. 1 The “tangkawang trees” are also cultivated by the 
natives (chiefly in the districts of Sanggan and Kekadan). The trees 
flower in September and October, and the fruits ripen in February and 
March. 6 

The fat is prepared by the Annamites, according to Lemarte, in 
the following manner: The hard fruits are left for some time in a 
damp place until the shells break and the seeds begin to germinate. 
They are then dried in the sun, and the kernels arc separated from 

1 Ileini, Mouifeur ojfiod die Comm., 1901, August; Bull, ecomm. de l' Indo'Chine. 

Nouvelle seric, No 51. , 

2 Bull. Imp. hist., 1901, June. 

:t (Jeitel, t hum. Soc. Chem hid., 1888, 391. 

* Pierre, Flo-re J'orestierc de la Coeh tnc/nne, 1902. 

6 O. Sachs, Chem. Revue., 1907, 278. 
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the pericarp and placed in baskets of bamboo canes, which are sus¬ 
pended over pots of boiling water. When the kernels have become 
soft and pasty, they are placed in bags and pressed. The fat thus 
obtained is moulded in the internodes of bamboo stems; hence the 
commercial samples have a cylindrical shape 

In Borneo the fat is obtained either liv a “vet process " or by 
a “dry process.” 1 The wet process consists in placing the fruits in 
baskets, which are then completely immersed in water, can* being 
taken that the fruits cannot, float to the surface, this being done to 
prevent germination. The immersion m water appears to he a process 
of preservation, the natives believing that in consequence of this 
process the fruits arc not so easily attacked by the “ boclmk " worm. 
After thirty to forty days the fruits are taken out of the water and 
the shells are removed. The kernels, which generally split, up into 
four parts, are spread mi boards and exposed to the sun to dry. In 
older to prevent absorption of moisture the fruits arc either covered 
during the night or taken into tents. The dry kernels are termed 
“ paddi-tangkawang.” 

The “paddi ” obtained by a dry pieces#, such as described, p. (it 10 
(a process which is also in vogue in some districts' of liouieo, <y. Lauda k), 
is stated by the natives to furnish ail inferior kind of product The 
following arc the essential features of a third process (practised in 
Sanggun): Immediately after collecting the fruit the kernels are 
cut into discs, dried bv exposure to the sun, and piessed as described 
above. This process yields the so-called tangkavang somtie. 
This latter quality is considered the best, and is used exclusively for 
edible purposes by the natives. It is impossible to give the percentage 
yield of fat from the fruits . it ran only be stated that those from Shorn 
dcnoplcra yield about, 50 per cent of tat. 

In view of the great commcicial importance Borneo tallow may 
acquire, further investigation is desirable. In commerce varieties of 
Borneo tallow are known under the names I’mitianak, Sarawak, 
and “ Sink ” tallow. The " I’mitianak “ and " Sarawak ” are obtained 
from the first four kinds of tangkawang mentioned above, and are 
notable for their hardness. Of the two kinds, 1’ontianak is the 
more valued. The “ Siak ” tallow is much suiter amUumeo the less 
valued. 

It should be pointed out that considerable confusion obtains in 
commerce with regard to the correct names of the “ I’mitianak,’’ 
“ Sarawak,” and “ Siak ” fruits, which arc imported and sold as “ llhpe 
nuts” from Sarawak and 1’ontianak (“grosses graines de 1’ontianak 
et Sarawak ”) and from Siak (“ potites grumes do Siak ”). The former 
are the fruits of Shorn slcnoplem and the latter the fruits from a 
Palaijuium species (Di/'hopsis). _ ■ . 

The characteristics of the fat from “Crosses graines de Pontiac ” 
(undoubtedly a variety of Siirnea, probably Shorm slenoptem) are 
given by Bontoux as follows 


1 0. Sachs, Chem. Revue, 1907, 278. 
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Solidifying point, 0 C. 

29 

Melting point, 0 0. 

36-5 

Saponification value . 

193-7 

Iodine value 

2S 8-31-2 

Unsapomfiablo matter 

0 8 

'l iter test of fatty acids, ° (' 

52 

Melting point .... 

54 


These seeds known as “ Variete rouge ” contain 48-50 per cent of 
fat. For the “ Variete noire,” which contains 68-69 per cent of fat, 
Bontoux found the saponification value 201-7 and the iodine value 
341-37-4. 

In the following table I give some characteristics of the fat from 
Sliorea aplera, Teglam fat, and of samples of unknown origin : - 


Table 




Phy sical an d Chemical Characteristics of Borneo Tallow (Tangkawang Fat) 
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nssponibable matter, 0‘5 per cent. 
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Enkabang fat obtained from the fruit of Shorea gysbertiana, a large 
tree growing freely in Sarawak, is prepared by the natives by the dry 
process, op. p. 600. The fruit contains 31-2 per cent of fat and the air- 
dried kernel 4(3-7 per cent. Brooks 1 examined a fat of native manu¬ 
facture and also one extracted with carbon bisulphide. The figures 
are given in the following table. The fat is used as a food by the Dyaks. 



Native Fat. 

Ext i acted with 
Carbon 
bisulphide. 

J 

(hi— 



Specific gravity at-100 J C. (water at 155 1) , 

0 854 

0 856 

Melting point, ° (J. . . 

3443 

33-37 

Saponification value 

190 2 

190 8 I 

Iodine value. 

:jo 

30 

Hutyro-refractornetei at 40' “decrees" 

I »5 

16 1 

Fatly Acids— 



Insoluble acids+ uns,iponifiable, per cent . 

’ 

96* 1 

Unsaponitiablc matter .... 


0 3 

Solidifying point 


53 

Melting point 


55 5 

Iodine value 


31 

Mean nioleeulai weight 


282 


Borneo tallow lias a light green colour, changing to yellow, and 
after prolonged exposure to the air, to white. At the ordinary tem¬ 
perature it resembles cacao butter in consistence, as also in taste. -It 
has a crystalline, granular structure, and is covered with line white 
needles of stearic aeid, the quantity of which annmnled, in the ease 
of the specimen examined by Gnld, to it-5-10 per cent. This specimen 
commenced to melt at 35-36° 0., and liquefied completely at 12“ C. 
The. solidifying point of the insoluble fatty acids was 53-5-5-1° C. ; they 
consisted of 66 per cent of stearic and 31 per cent of oleic acids. The 
somewhat low solidifying point of the mixed fatty acids would seem 
to indicate the, presence of palmitic acid. The probable iodine value 
of the fat, calculated from the last given figure, Si about 31. Borneo 
tallow is therefore placed next to hokum butter. 

By crystallising Borneo tallow from acetone Klimtml 2 obtained 
the mixed glycerides oleodistearin and olcodipalmitin. 

Borneo tallow is employed by the natives for edible purposes; in 
Manila it is used for the manufacture of candles. It is exported to 
Europe, and should prove a valuable material for soap- and candle- 
making. The statements that it is also used for " stiffening ” edible 
cocoa nut oil (Friizimkr), and for adulterating cacao butter (Sachs), 
require confirmation. 

The seeds from a plant growing wild in Sumatra, and identified as 
Skaphium lanceatum, Mig. (.Xaiithophylluin lanceatum, Smith), native 
name “ Sioer,” yield on extraction with ether 39 per cent of a greenish- 


1 Analyst, 1909, ‘206. 

2 MomUsh.f. Chen 1904, 929. * 
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yellow fat, similar in its properties to tankawang fat. The seeds 

rJr zrr: ?r; n; , thpv & ,,sed *«■ feeding 

to Garter ‘ d ^ had t,U! characteristics, according 


Fat — 


Saponification value 

108 5 

Iodmc value 

:i(i 0 

12 2 

Acid value . 

fatty Aculs 

Solidifying point . 

r»i 5 

Melting point 

f>t {) 

Mean mol. weight . 

2<;s 


Cocoa Nut Oil Group 


1 he fats belonging to the cocoa nut oil group differ from most, other 
vegetable fats by their high .saponification values These are due not 
only to a large amount of laitrtr and, but also to a eertam proportion 
of volatile acids, amongst which the " water-insoluble ” acids 


dominate 

values. 


pre- 


Jlcnee these fats are characterised by high Reieheit-Mnssl 


The considerable proportion of volatile acids winch the fats belong¬ 
ing to this group contain bungs them into relationship with the mill 
fats of the mammals, but they differ fiom the latter essentially, not 
only with respect, to their vegetable origin (and consequently by the 
presence of phytosterol as against cholesterol m the milk fats), but 
also in that they do not contain Inili/rw and It, is due to the pro¬ 
portion of volatile acids ill the membcis of this group that (hey can 
be differentiated from other vegetable fats, which contain considerable 
amounts of lauric acid, and which, therefore, are also characterised 
by high saponification values (These latter fats arc comprised m a 
separate group, the most prominent member of which is dika fat. See 
“ Dika Fat Croup.”) 

Owing to their peculiar chemical composition (simulating to some 
extent that of butter fat) these oils arc not readily saponified bv weak 
caustic lyes. They rcipure tor saponification alkaline lyes of high 
strength, and are thereby so easily converted into soap that it is only 
necessary to Stir the fats and caustic alkali together at, 30-35° 0., and 
allow the mixture to stand. After some time saponification will take 
place with liberation of heat. (Soap-making by the cobl process.) The 
soaps thus formed are very hard, and combine with a large amount, 
of water without becoming soft. These soaps have further the re¬ 
markable property of requiring large quantities of salt to throw them 
out of their aqueous solution, hence they are used as “ marine soaps.” 

The following fats—arranged in the order of their iodine values 
—are included in this group :— 
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(а) Muriti fat. 

(б) Mocaya oil. 

(c) Colnme oil. 

(d) Areca nut fat. 

(e) Maripa fat. 

(/) Aouara kernel oil. 

(</) Palm kernel oil. 

(h) Cocoa nut oil. 

(i) Fat from Cocos acrocomoides. 

(j) Tonka butter. 


(a) muriti fat 1 

French —Httile de Muriti. German— Murilifett. 

Italian —Burro di Muriti. 

Muriti fat is obtained from MauriUct vinifera, Mart. (Acrocomia 
vinifera, Oerst.), a South American palm. The seed kernels arc slightly 
roasted by the natives, ground to a paste, then slightly wanned by 
exposing to steam escaping from boiling water, and expressed in sacks 
between warmed iron plates. The fat has a pleasant taste, and is 
similar to cocoa nut oil. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Muriti Fat 


Specific Melting 
Gravity at \ Point. 
25° C. 0 C. 


‘ So !!'!' f 1 V nK I Saponification Iodine Rcitheit- 
o Vr | Value. Value. , Meta! Value. 


0-9130 25 


17 


240 2 


25*2 


The specimen examined by Fendler 1 was prepared from a Nicara¬ 
guan fruit which yielded 48-7 per cent of fat, having an acid value 
of 1-69. The melting point of the fatty acids, obtained from three 
specimens, was 54-5° 0.; it is therefore likely that the fat contains 
myristic acid. 

The statement that this fat is also prepared in Trinidad, Jamaica, 
and Brazil, and has an odour of violets and a sweetish taste, requires 
confirmation, and seems to be due to confusion with ordinary palm 
oil. This opinion of the author is confirmed by the further state¬ 
ment that this fat is sold in the localities named as palm oil (cp. 
“ Aouara Oil,” p. 614). 


1 Zeits.f. Unters. d. Nahrys - v. Oenussm 1903, 1026. 
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(b) MOCAYA OIL,l MOCAYA BUTTER, MACAJA BIWER 

French Ilaile de mocaya. German - Mocayaol, Macaja butter. 
Italian Burro di mocaya. 

0il ; S ° btiUne ' Hrom of Acrocomia sclerocarpa ; 

Mart. (Cocos sclerocarpa, Cocos acukata, Janj, Badris mu,or (lari ) a 

palm tree occurring m Paraguay and forming there vast for^l T1 

nut‘o 1 Sol 70 r l ' Cnt f a kt ’ resembles cocoa 

nut oil m its colour, odour, and consistence. 

The oil is known m Trinidad under the name of “ Gru-gru " oil 2 
■ ,S<re f: d f mbe * { “t «*«*r the local name “ kaumakka,” and as 

oiigmatmg from the Surinam maccasuba palm (Acrocomia sclerocarpa, 
Mait.) According to .Sack the kernels yield only 2-1-8 per cent o 
fat, melting at 32 5° C. The fatty acids are stated to consist oHTA 
pet cent of oleic and 82-S per cent of lauric acids. Evidently Hack 
has^overlooked the occurrence of volatile fatty acids. 

The fat from Acrocomia tola » Mart, appears to l,e verv closely allied 
to Mocaya oil. Ihe kernels yield 58-9 per cent of a light yeilow oil 
having a pleasant taste. The following characteristics were, given 
by Grmiiie n 


Solidifying 
point. 
u C. 

Saponification 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value 

Hell active Index. 

rns.iponill.ible 

Blatter. 

Observer 

8 

188 3 

20 !) 

1 C. | “D. 

2a j 1 -4580 

Her cent. 

13 4 

j 

| (J rim mo j 

' | 


Solidifying 

Point.. 

‘C. 

- - 

Neutralisation 

Value. 

Mean Molecular 
Weight. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Koiractivc Index. 

0 C ; «]). 

* 

Observer. 

28-30 

191-4 

203 4 

... . 

29-3 

30 1 -4460 

(1 rim mo 


Those figures stand in need of confirmation. As the saponification 
value of the fat, and the mean molecular weight of the fatty acids 
aro much too low for the fats belonging to this group, doubt is thrown 
upon these figures by the low proportion of insoluble fatty acids, viz. 
92-85 per cent found by Grimme * 

‘ De Negri and Fain is, (Horn, j at mac., 189(5, No. 12 ; Chew. Rente, 1897 82 
a Knapp, Jmtm. Soc . ('hem. I mi., 1914, 9. 

:l “ Inspectie van den Landlnmw in West Indie,” Bulletin , No. 5 1906 
4 GW Revue , 1910, K>6. ’ 
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Bull. Imp. Inst , 1913, 559. 
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(c) COHUNE OIL 

French —Haile ile coltuue. (lernmu (tokiwctitisstil. 

Italian— Olid tit eo/iiwe 

For table of characteristics see p. CIO. 

This oil is obtained from the kernels of the eolmne palm, Allalett 
cohuiut , Marts, which grows abundantly ill Hiitish Honduras, (luate- 
mala, and Mexico. 1 The nuts are known ill (Juatemala as " Manacca 
Nut." 

The kernels have the appearance of small cocoa nuts ; then size is 
not ■'renter than that of huge nutmegs. They contain III per rent 
of a solid yelhuv fat, resembling in general appearance palm nut and 
cocoa lint oils. 

The mixed fatty acids melt between 27“ and .‘id (!. Five samples 
examined at the Imperial Institute yielded lio-1-71-li per cent of a 
solid wlute fat. The outer fibroin* layers of the fruit contained !t ii- 
20 (i per cent of a greemsh-vellow fat. of which the lolltnvnig clmiactei- 
istics were del el mined 2 . - 


Speulio gravity at 100/15 o’ C 

0 HIS 

Saponification value . 

107 4 

Iodine value . 

75 1 

Rnchcit-Mcissl value 

1 05 

And valiin 

. 102 0 

(Jnsaponitialde matter, per cent 

0 05 

insoluble acids i-uiisapomfiable 

. 07 0 

Solidifying pond, 0 0. 

. 310 


Owing to the extreme haidness of the. husks, the eommernal ex- 
ploitation of the column nuts, which are readily obtainable in huge 
quantities, lias hitherto not been taken in hand. 

it is doubtful whether the fat from the kernels of the Surinam 
Badris jiumruum, Mart; (Herman- JJfendorufetl), kinjwn under the 
native name " koekccsiamnkka,” and ilesciibod by hark; 1 is identical 
with coliuno oil. The kernels are stated by Sack to contain 31-8 per 
cent of a iat melting at 32 J 0., the fatty acids of winch are said to con¬ 
sist of 13-0 per cent of oleic and 81-0 per cent of launc acids. It will 
be observed that in this case also no mention of volatile fatty acids 
is made by Sack. 

1 Hull. Imp. lml., 1MW (xxv.). 

- Hull. Imp. hid., 11113 , 

! “ In.spcotie van den Liuidbouw in We->t Indie,” Bulhiiu , 1906 Cf»). 


| Table 

2 R 


VOL. ir 
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ARECA NUT FAT 
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((f) ARECA NUT EAT 

This fat was obtained from the nuts of Areca catechu, L, by ex¬ 
traction. The colour as also the composition of the fat varies with 
the solvent used, as is evidenced by the data given in the following 
table 


i 



j Fat — 

| Colour. 

j Odour. 

^Specific gravity 

I Melting point .... 

Saponification value 
| loamo value .... 

Keichert-Meissl value 
| Truo acetyl value . 

| Unaaponifiable matter . 

| Acid value .... 

I 

I Fatty Acids— 

j Fatty acids+unsaponifiable . 

I Melting point .... 

: Mean molecular weight . 

i Iodine value .... 


Fat extracted with 

Fat extracted with 

Ether. 

Petroleum Ether. 

Reddish-brown 

Yellowish-white 

Ltko nutmeg 

Nearly odourless 

0-884 

0-973 

36°-37° V. 

37°-38° C. 

227-4 

234-6 

24-3 

12-3 

0-2 

4-2 

11-2 

9-81 

M2 per cent 

1-01 per cent 

91-1 

97-2 

92-76 per cent 
39“ C. 

91-45 per cent 
39“-40° C. 

244-6 

238-5 

25-95 

13-6 


According to Rathje , 1 the fatty acids obtained from the two fats 
have the following compositions 


Fat extracted with 
Ether. 

Fat extracted with 
Petroleum Ether. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Stearic acid . 

. . . 2-25 

3-3 

Palmitio acid 

. . . 3-1 

2-5 

Myriatic acid, 

. . . 21-0 

. 24-7 

Laurie acid . 

. . . 43-7 

53-3 

Capnc acid . 

. . . 1-0 

1-0 

Caprylic acid 


Small quantity 

Caproic acid 


Small quantity 

Oloic acid 

. . 29-0 (?) 

14-5 


In the author’s opinion the fat extracted with petroleum ether 
would correspond best in its composition with the other fats belonging 
to the “ Cocoa Nut Oil Group.” 


1 Arch, d . Pharm.y 1908, 702. 
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(e) MARIPA PAT 1 

French —Huile de maripa. German— Maripafett. 

Italian —Sego di maripa. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 613. 

Maripa fat is obtained from the kernels of Palma (Altalea) maripa, 
Aubh, a plant belonging to the palm family. This palm is indigenous 
to the West Indies. In Brazil the nuts known as Urukuri nuts are 
used in the curing of rubber. Probably the commercial fat is also 
obtained from one or two other species of Altalea, viz. A. excelsa, 
Mart. (Maximiliana maripa, Drude) and A. spedabilis. The fat is 
prepared by expression or, in a cruder fashion, by boiling the fruit 
with water, when the fat rises to the top and is skimmed off. The 
expressed fat is colourless or faintly yellow; it has a mild taste and 
a faint, riot unpleasant odour. 

Maripa fat is used as an edible fat in the West Indies and French 
Guiana ; it is also used m pharmacy. 

The fatty acids from the fat of Altalea excelsa are stated by Frank 
and Gnddinger to consist chiefly of caproic, caprylic, and capric acids. 
They also state that they found small amounts of butyric acid. 2 The 
fat from Altalea spedabilis examined by Grimme 3 had the acid value 
8-1, and contained 1-08 per cent of unsaponifiable matter. Although 
tho Keichert-Meissl value was not determined it would probably lie 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 7-8. 

1 Van der Dnewn Marmnv, Xedeil. Tijdschr. Pharm. Chrm. eu Toj icologie, 1900 
(12), 245 , Pharm. Wedblad, 1905 (40), 948. 

- 0’Kiiuni‘Zeit., 1910, 1328. 3 Chem, lterue, 1910, 233. 


[Table 
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( f) AOUARA KERNEL OIL 

French— Huik d’amande d’aouara. German— Aouarakernbl. 
Italian— Olio di nod di aouara. 


This oil is obtained from the kernels of the aouara palm fruit (p„ 
532). The kernels yield 46 per cent of a whitish solid fat of pleasant 
odour. The natives prepare the fat by pounding the kernels and 
boiling the mass with water; the skimmed-off fat is known locally 
under the name “ quioquio ” or “ thiothio.” The fat prepared by 
E. Bontorn 1 from the kernels had the acid value 9-6. The following 
characteristics were ascertained by him :— 


Fal — 

Solidifying point 
Melting point 
Saponification value 
Iodine value 

Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble fatty acids+unsaponifiable 
Neutralisation value of fatty acids 
Mean molecular weight „ 


20-2° C. 
29-30° C. 
242-5-243 3 
10-4-11-2 


91-7 per cent 
248-4-249 8 
225 


In Guiana “ quioquio ” fat is used for medicinal and edible 
purposes. . 


(g) PALM KERNEL OIL, PALM NUT OIL 

French —Huik de palmiste. German —Palmkernol, Kertiol. 

Italian —Sego di noce di palma. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 622. 

Palm kernel oil is obtained from the kernels of the palm tree fruit 
(p. 533). The palm fruit contains, as a rule, only one kernel; seed 
from West African palms planted in Amani, uerman East Africa, 
furnished, however, many fruits containing two kernels. 2 The pro¬ 
portion of oil in the kernels was also very small, 33-37 per cent, when 
compared with the yield of oil from West African kernels. The kernels 
are collected by the natives after the palm oil has been recovered from 
the fleshy part of the fruit; the shells are removed by cracking each 
nut separately with a stone or hammer. This work is chiefly done by 
women and children. Owing to the laboriousness of this process, and 
also owing to the facts that no more than about fifteen pounds o£ 
kernels are obtained by one w'orker in a day, and that the kernels have 
to be carried to the market, enormous quantities of palm nuts are 

1 Lewkowitsch, Technologie d analyse chmiques des huiles , <_frames et tires, vol. ii. 
1104. 

2 Cp. Lommel, Dir Tropenpflanzer. 
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wasted. 1 The kernels are collected at the coast stations and shipped 
to Europe. The chief receiving ports are Hamburg, Liverpool, and 
Marseilles. 

The first palm kernels that came to Europe wero brought to Mar¬ 
seilles as ships’ ballast from the French West African colonies early 
in the ’fifties of the last century, and wero thrown into the sea as soon 
as the ship was again to bo loaded. An enterprising oil millor in 
Marseilles recognised the value of the kernels, and commenced the 
manufacture of palm kernel oil. 

Recently several machines have been constructed for the breaking 
of the kernels on the spot, but in view of the exceedingly cheap labour 
(of women and children) in West Africa, it has yet to be seen whether 
the machines will meet with extended application in the near future. 
One of these was tested at the Government Botanic Gardens, Aburi, 
and it was ascertained that by using it the cost of labour was reduced 
by about 42 per cent. But, at the same time, over 20 per cent of the 
nuts passed through the machine unbroken. Haake's machine has 
been also tried (see “ Palm Oil,” p. 534), But according to reliable 
information given to the author it has not proved successful. The 
problem of expeditiously cracking the nuts in Africa is, therefore, 
still an unsolved problem, which must approach its solution in the 
future, as the opening up of the country by railway lines, and the 
increased facilities of transport by w r ater, will assist in emphasising 
the enormous waste that is being incurred at present. It lias also 
been attempted to oxpress palm kernel oil cm the spot, 2 but the presses 
were too heavy to be worked by women and children, and therefore 
fell into disuse. In this connection the author may state that it would 
hardly pay under present circumstances to extract the oil on the spot, 
as the residual cake, forming about 50 per cent of the kernels, has a 
high value in Europe, whereas it would bo perfectly valueless in West 
Africa. The quantities of palm kernels that are imported into Europe 
are given in the following table :— 

1 Nut-craekiiiR m.-mlnm-s have l*« m»l« by Millar noil by Haake, but hitherto they 
have not heen able to supplant manual labour. Op. also S. 0. Phillips, English patent 
9733, 1907. 

- Op. .1. Anibleston, English patent 20185, 190-1. 


[Table 
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Imports of Palm Kernels into Hamburg, Liverpool, and Marseilles 



Imported Into | 

Imported into 

Imported into j 


Hamburg. 

Liverpool. 

Maisedlos 


Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. | 

1875 

... 


1,796 1 

1880 



2,760 

1885 

• 


20,288 | 

1890 

... 


28,864 > 

1895 

! 


13,385 | 

1896 

101,537 


19,667 

1897 

88,707 


12,967 

1898 

101,083 


10,953 

1899 

106,208 


7,685 

1900 

117,987 


8.287 

1901 

132,005 


8.893 

1902 

160,099 

32,404 

8,096 

1903 

152,078 

25,446 

4,628 

1904 

lift,118 

26,500 

7,514 

1905 

156,708 

22,000 

3,552 

1906 

151,105 

25,280 

4,170 

1907 

i 188,019 

23,450 

4,412 

1908 

193,468 

20,226 

1,675 

1909 

235,616 

17,206 

3,639 

1910 

256,668 

23,826 

1,262 

1911 

280,429 

20,790 

1,832 


The chief centre of the palm kernel oil industry is Ilarburg (near 
Hamburg), whence most of the palm kernel oil used in England is 
shipped. The following table shows the imports of palm kernel oil:— 


Palm Kernel Oil imported into Liverpool 


Year. Tons. 

WOO.3,8!)2 

1001.4,744 

1902 15,004 

1003 .' 8,448 

■1904 14,138 

1905 11,292 

1900 7,128 

1907 (year of Inch prices for oils) . 14,658 

1908 6,962 

1909 9,690 

1910 5,439 

1911 1,722 

1912 1,998 


At present considerable quantities of palm kernel oil are being pro¬ 
duced in Liverpool. 

Details of German trade in palm kernel oil are given in the following 
table:— 
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Imports. 

• 

Exports 



From 

1011 . 

1012 . 

To 

1911. 

1912. 

Belgium 



Belgium 

733 

779 

United Kingdom 

128 

3 

Denmark 

1113 

323 




United Kingdom 

11,837 

5,871) 




Holland . 

374 

433 




Austria-Hungary 

0,044 

0,428 




Finland . 

397 

338 




Switzerland 

1,389 

1,010 


1 

United States of 





America 

14,911 

15,820 


The total annual production of palm kernels in the French colonies 
reaches about 30,000 tons per annum. The following table gives 
some details 


Exports of Palm Kernels from the French Colonies 
In metric tons 


Year. 

Senegal. 

1900 

430 

1901 

733 

1902 

481 

1903 

772 

1904 

903 

1906 

903 

1906 

1045 

1907 

1431 

1908 

1517 

1909 

1191 

1910 

1439 


Ivoiy Coast. 


1 


2385 

3108 

2103 

2982 

2894 

3417 

2819 

2840 

2855 

3366 

2810 

3169 

2930 

3217 

3748 

3351 

3509 


3762 

5191 

4579 

6122 


Dahomey. 

French Congo , 

21,986 

688 

24,212 

611 

29,778 

728 

21,685 

621 

25,997 

691 

17,480 

667 

18,835 

442 

18,810 


2.1,035 

389 

33,224 

375 

34,783 

577 


The imports of palm kernels into Marseilles have decreased con¬ 
siderably during the last ten years, and at present kernels are only 
occasionally expressed there. This is due to the cake not finding a 
ready sale as cattle food in the South of France, the cocoa nut cake 
having almost completely ousted the palm kernel cake from that 
market. In fact, the small quantities of cakes that were prepared in 
the Marseilles market were extracted with carbon bisulphide, to re¬ 
cover the whole amount of oil; hence the extracted cakes had only 
value as manure. (At present the extraction of palm nut cake with 
solvents has been abandoned in Marseilles as being unremuneratiye, 
but is still continued on a large scale in Hamburg. An apparatus for 
the extraction with benzene has been patented by Diehm and Knolle. 

1 German patent 262,194. 
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The small quantities that are made in Marseilles are sold as cattle 
food.) In Germany, on the other hand, palm kernel cakes find a ready 
outlet as food for young pigs. 

The kernels are screened to free them from shells, stones, nails, 
and hammerheads, passed over magnetic separators, and then ground 
between rollers to a paste. The pulpy mass is either expressed in » 
hydraulic presses or extracted with solvents. In the first process the 
meal must be prossod twice, on account of the large proportion of fat 
the kernels contain. 

On a commercial scale the first expression of palm kernel meal is 
carried out at a temperature of 45-50° C., the second at 55-60° C. Thus 
43-45 per cent of palm kernel oil is recovered. 

The press cake contains 6-8 per cent of oil; its proportion of nitrogen 
is small (about 2-5 per cent); hence its value as cattle food is some¬ 
what low. For the same reason the extracted meal has little manurial 
value. 

The variations of the percentage of oil in the kernels will be gathered 
from the following two tables. The first table, due to Fendler, 1 refers 
to the varieties of palm fruits described above (p. 537). 


Variety 

Oil 

For cent. 

Moisture. 

Per cont. 

Do ... 

437 

8-2 

Do do bakui. 

49*1 

6‘5 

Se do . 

49-2 

5-9 

A fa do . . 

45*5 

6*5 

Small-fruited Lisombe .... 

49-2 


Large-friii ted Lisombe, ripo . 

48-9 


Largo-fruited Lisombe, unripe 

49’2 

... 


The numbers given in the following table, duo to Nordlinger , 2 refer 
to commercial brands of palm kernels :— 


Origin of Palin Kernels. 

< 

Proportion of Fat. 
Pei cent. 

Origin of Palm Koiels. 

Proportion of Fat. 
Per cent. 

Sierra Leo no . 

48 6 

Togo District, French 

49-3 

Island of Shoiboro . 

46-7 

Lagos 

50 4 

Liberia 

49-4 

Benin 

49 S 

Grand Bassa 

50'2 

Niger 

50 5 

Hall Jack 

50-8 

Brass 

52-5 , 

Apollonia 

47'2 

Calabar . 

50 9 

Dixcove . 

48'2 

Bonny 

51 0 

Cape Coast Castle . 

50 2 

Opobo 

52'3 

Winnebah 

46 ‘1 

Camei oons , 

49 0 

Quitta 

48-4 

Congo 

47-4 

Togo District, German 

52-1 

Loanda . 

50-9 


1 Berichte d. Pharm. Get., 1903, 115. 

2 Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind,, 1895, 585. 
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Tlie colour of palm kernel oil is white to pale yellow. In the fresh 
state the oil is neutral and has a pleasant smell and an agreeable nutty 
taste. Commercial samples contain, however, notable amounts of 
free fatty acids. The following table gives the proportions found 
in various samples of palm nut oil- 


Free Fatly Acids in Palm Kernel Oil 


Kind of Oil. 

No of Samples. 

Free Fatty Aculs as Oleic Acid. 

Observer. 

Expressed oil 

27 

Per cent 

3 30-17 65 

Nordlingcr 


2 

9 8 -11 *16 

Emmerling 

>> M 

Extracted oil 

6 

2 0 - 6'2 

Levvkowitsch 

10 

4*17-11*12 

Nordlinger 

,, ,, 

5 

6 38- 8-69 

Emmorhng 

»* >' 

4 

3 20- 4*13 

Fendler 


Emmerling 1 found the following increases in the amounts of free 
fatty acids in some specimens of oil kept in closed bottles for two 
years:— 



Free Fatty Acid calculated as Olmc Acid, 

Sample No 



Fresh Oil 

Aftir Two Years. 



Per cent. 

Pci cent. 

1 

7‘39 

9 25 

2 

6 38 

8-59 

3 

7 54 

874 

4 

9 80 

11 86 


On exposure to tho air for four months the amount of free fatty 
acids increased but little, viz.—from 8-69 and 8-74 to 9-10 and 10*00 
per cent respectively; whilst the amount of volatile fatty acids, 
measured by tho Keickert-Meissl value, increased aftei* four months 
exposure to the light from 5*96 and 5*41 to 6*69 and 6*38. The same 
samples kept in the dark showed after the same time 7‘28 and 6*53 
respectively. 

The iodine values also decreased on keeping in closed bottles, as^ 
shown in the following table 


1 Lamho. Versuchsst., 1808, 51. 
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Sample No. 

Iodine Value. 

Fresh Oil. 

Oil kept Two 

Years m 

Closed Bottle. 

i 

1(V23 

11-23 

2 

16-76 

10 06 

3 

15-37 

10-56 

4 

15-30 

11 94 


Palm kernel oil dissolves completely in four volumes of absolute 
alcohol at 32° C. (Millinu x ). 

The chemical composition of palm kernel oil is not fully known. 

Valenta 1 2 examined the mixed fatty acids. By passing a current 
of steam through the acids a small quantity volatilised ; tho distillate 
consisted of caproic acid, and most likely also of caprylic acid. After 
drying the acids that remained behind and distilling them fractionally, 
at a pressure of 100-160 mm., six fractions were obtained, the exami¬ 
nation of which led to the results recorded in the table :— 


Fraction 

No. 

Boiling 

Point 

Molting 

Point. 

Saponif. 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Yield. 

Sal iirated 
Kitty 
Voids. 

Okie 

Acid 

Constituents 
of tho 
Fraction 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

• C. 

185-190 

190-200 

200-205 

205-225 

225-245 

245-270 

Il 06 idue 

C. 

81 : 5 

37-5 

32 5 

81 5 

35 0 

310 

275 

2M 

251 

219 

0 

2 6 
341 

7 SI- 
16 7 

41 3 

Per 

rent 

4 

10 

53 

15 

5 

8 

Per rent 

100 
«»7 -2 
/ 96 3 
\9l 5 
81-7 

64 6 

Per 

cent. 

0 

2 3 

3 7 

18 5 

45 3 

Caprylic, capric 
Capric, oleic 
[.auric, capric, oleic 

Laurie, mymtic, 
oleic 

Myustic, palmitic, 
oleic 


A number of experiments made in the author’s laboratory yielded 
insoluble volatile acids (Polenske method) 10-12. 

The volatile fatty acids of a specimen of pakn kernel oil having 
the (very high} acid value 34, Reicliert-Meissl value 5-2, and the number 
for insoluble volatile acids (see “ Butter Fat ”) 9-3, were examined 
by O. Jensen, 3 who states that butyric acid was absent, and that the 
amounts of deci-normal alkali required for caproic, caprylic, and capric 
, acids for 5 grms. of the palm kernel oil were 2-5 c.c., M c.c., and 23-0 
c.c. respectively (cp. “ Cocoa Nut Oil,” p. 643). 

Elsdon , 4 by following Haller's method of alcoholysis (cp. Vol. I. 
p. 665), resolved the fatty acids of palm kernel oil into the following 
fractions:— 


1 Compt. rend., 1892 (115), 517. 

2 Zednchr. f. angew. Chin., 1889, 335. 

:t Zeits. f. {Inters . d. Nahrgs- u. Genussm., 1905, 265. 

4 Analyst. , 1914, 78. 
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Caproio acid 
Caprylic acid 
Capric acid 
Laurie add 

The amount of oleic acid appears to be too low. 

The chief constituent of palm kernel oil is therefore lauric acid. 
From the iodine value the author calculates the proportion of oleine as 
12-20 per cent. The older statement of Oudemans that palm kernel 
oil contains 26-6 per cent of oleic acid, must be abandoned as erroneous. 
Palm kernel oil is very nearly related in its chemical composition to 
cocoa nut oil. Like the latter it is remarkable on account of its high 
saponification value, and the notable amount of glycerides of volatile 
fatty acids it contains (cp. “ Cocoa Nut Oil,” p. 643). It also requires, 
like cocoa nut oil, strong caustic soda lye for saponification, and yields 
a hard white soap, which is only thrown out in the “ salting out ” 
process by a large amount of salt. 1 

Palm kernel oil is largely used for soap-making, chiefly in admixture 
with other oils and fats. Like cocoa nut oil it is eminently suitable 
for the manufacture of soaps by the cold process. The freshest oil 
is employed in the manufacture of vegetable butter (like “ Cocoa Nut 
Oil ” (p. 648)), and of “ Chocolate Fat.” 

In this latter manufacture a hard fat (“ palm nut stennne ”) is 
obtained; the liquid “palm nut oleine,” being a by-product, is used 
in soap-making. A sample of palm nut oleine, examined by the author, 
had the titer test 16-8-17° C. 

Palm nut oil is not adulterated with other fats (cp. also p. 048). 
The edible variety of palm nut oil is, howover, used for adulterating 
butter fat and cacao butter (see p. 587). 

1 Cji. I.ewkowitsch, Juurn. Sue. hi/i’ii. mid C<jtnh n.-h, 189 1 , M;ueh ; .Idem. .Vc. 
Ohern. hid., 1MM, 25S. 


2 I Myristic aoid . .12 « 

5 j Palmitio acid . . 9 

6 ; Ste&rio acid . . 7 

55 I Oleic acid . • 4 


[Table 



Specific Gravity- j Solidifying Point. Melting Point, j Saponification Value. Iodine Value. j ReiC y^'^ Ieissl Refractive Index. 
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(, h ) COCOA NOT OIL 

French— -Beurre de coco ; huile de coprah. German— Kokosol; 

Kokosnussol. Italian— Burro di cocco. 

For tables of characteristics see pp..645-647. 

Cocoa nut oil is the fat obtained from the kernels of the cocoa nut, 
especially from those of the two species Cocos nucifera, L., and Cocos 
butyracea, L. 

Cocos nucifera grow r s on all coasts and islands of the tropics; in 
fact, it may be considered a cosmopolitan of all tropical coast lines in 
both hemispheres. 

De Candolle is of the opinion that the cocoa nut tree is indigenous 
to the Islands of the Malayan Archipelago, whence the nuts were driven 
by the sea currents towards the East to the Pacific Islands and the 
'coasts of Central America, and towards the West to Ceylon and the 
east coast of Africa. 1 

The fruits falling into the sea are carried by the waves into distant 
countries, and the seed, being well protected by the “ coir ” (fibres), 
is able to germinate on all shores (islands and even coral reefs) where 
the fruits may be deposited. The tree grows best in the neighbourhood 
of the coast and a few miles inland at low' altitudes. It will also grow 
far inland, 2 but there it no longer bears fruit; nor does it bear fruit 
in sub-tropical climates. It forms large forests, especially on the 
coasts of Ceylon, Java, and the Philippines. On account of its mani¬ 
fold uses, the tree has been cultivated early in the history of mankind, 
and the fruits were therefore gathered, so to speak, on a commercial 
scale, not only in the localities named, but also in all South Sea Islands, 
Madagascar, Mauritius, Ceylon, Zanzibar, the East and West Coasts 
of Africa, the Antilles, and the coast lines of tropical South America. 

According to the Cocoa Nut Planters’ Manual, the area under culti¬ 
vation for cocoa nut palms in 1907 was as follows 



Hectares. 

r ' 

Acres. 

3 

Ceylon. 

330,525 

750,000 

South America. 

202,350 

500,000 

India. 

101,880 

400,000 

Straits Settlement, Philippines 

141,046 

350,000 

Java, Sumatra. 

101,175 

105,200 

250,000 

South Sea (Pacific Islands) .... 

260,000 

Mauritius, Seychelles, Madagascar, Zanzibar, 
Reunion, and East African Coast 

44,517 

| 110,000 

Siam and Cochin China. 

40,470 

100,000 

West Indies. 

44,617 

* 110,000 

I 


1 Hubert, Le Cocotier , Paris, Duuod and Pinat, 1906. t 

* Cocoa nut trees grow at Luang-Prabang, in Indo-Chimi, a distance of about 100 
miles from the sea. 
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Cocos butyracea is indigenous to Brazil, and yields, together with 
Cocos nncifera (and all the other species of the cocos family mentioned 
already, such as Cocos sclerocarpa, etc.), the‘chief quantities of cocoa 
nut fats that are consumed locally. The exported cocoa nut oil is, 
however, mainly derived from Cocos nucifera. 

. The cocoa nut tree flowers when about 6 or 7 years old, and begins 
to bear fruit fully when it has reached the ago of about 8 to 10 years. 

It then retains its fertility up to an age of 60 years and more, and 
under favourable conditions (as regards soil and moisture) it even 
bears fr uit up to the age of 100 years. The cocoa nut palm, when in 
full vigour, produces about sixty nuts annually. The nuts contain a 
fleshy endosperm built up from a milky juice rich in oil. At the period 
of maturity of the fruit the milky juice has disappeared almost com¬ 
pletely, and the endosperm forms the well-known cocoa nut kernel 
(“cocoa nut meats”), inside which the remainder of the milky juice 
—cocoa nut milk—is enclosed. 1 The kernel contains from 30 to 40 per 
cent of fat, and about 50 per cent of moisture. One thousand nuts 
yield about 200-250 kilos, of dried kernel (containing on the average 
about 10 per cent of moisture), which is known under the name of 
copra. 

Since the earliest time in the history of mankind, the kernels have 
been used by the natives of the South Sea Islands, and especially of 
India, as one of their chief articles of food. The mode of preparing 
the oil, as practised centuries ago, would therefore hardly have differed 
from the primitive methods described in the foregoing pages for the 
preparation of other fats, such as palm oil, carapa oil, etc. Thus on 
many South Sea Islands the kernels were cut into small pieces and 
exposed in piles to the sun, when the oil would run off spontaneously. 
An improvement on this method consisted in converting the kernels 
into pulp, placing the latter in vessels perforated with holes, and ex¬ 
posing them to the sun, when the oil would run through the holes. 
The oil was then collected and carried in bamboo sticks to the market, 
a method which is still being practised nowadays, or has been prac¬ 
tised up to a few years ago, in the outlying parts of the Philippines. 2 

1 Recent analysis by A. Behre ( Pham. Xt’lUralhl., 1906, 115) of the cocoa nut milk 
from three Ceylon cocoa nuts gave the following results :— ^ 


Specific gravity at 15" C.. 

T0214 

l 0200 

1-032.' 

100 c.c. contained— 

Water . 

01-20 

93-55 

02-25 

Extract . ... 

5-707 

6 447 

7 "741) 

Aslt ... ... 

0"005 

0 802 

1 O00 

1‘roteids .... 

0-811 

0-800 

0-441 

Fat. 


0-015 

0-014 

Phosphoric acid as l\Or, .... 

0-051 

0-103 

0-182 

Chlorine. 

0-158 

8-220 

0-221 

[a]D in 200 mm. tube before conversion . 

+3° 28' 

+4° 12' 

+5" i<y 

,, ,, „ alter conversion 

-1° 8' 

- 2* 1' 

-2° 25' 


Cp. also E. de Kruyff, Bullet, du Depart. del'Agric, aux Indes N&rland. iv. 1907. 

2 Practically the same process is employed by the natives of Cochin China and 
Ann am, Bull, tconbm. de I’lndo-Chine, No. 45, Sept. 1905 ; les Principaux OUagineux 
de VIndo-Chine, Hanoi, 1900. 
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Further progress was marked by the endeavour of the natives to render 
their process of manufacture independent of the heat of the sun— 
as in the rainy season. Thus the kernels were laid on hurdles, formed 
from bamboo staves and cocoa nut leaves, and dried over a slow fire. 
The dried kernels were then pounded and subjected to expression in 
an improvised press (cp. Chap. XIII.). 

In India, where cocoa nut oil became at an early date an exten¬ 
sively used food product, and wdiere it not only replaced butter, but 
was also used for pharmaceutical purposes, more refined methods of 
preparation wcro resorted to. The nuts were split into halves by a 
blow with a sharp instrument, the cocoa nut milk was poured off, 
and the halves exposed to the sun to dry, when the kernels became 
readily detachable from the shell. The dried kernels rvere then 
triturated, and expressed. A still better product was obtained by 
throwing the pounded kernels into boiling water, when the oil rose to 
the top, ready to be skimmed off. The residual mass was used as cattle 
food (cocoa nut poonac). This process was carried out with special 
care at Cochin on the coast of Malabar. It has remained in existence 
to the present day, and the reputation of Cochin cocoa nut oil for best 
quality has been maintained to this day (see below). 

In carrying out the primitive processes sketched above it was 
found, no doubt accidentally, when owing to a good harvest a surplus 
of nuts was obtained, that the kernels could be preserved for some 
time by drying them thoroughly so as to remove the bulk of the water. 
The absence of a considerable quantity of moisture prevented the 
setting in of excessive hydrolysis and subsequent rancidity, and at 
the same time prevented the growth of fungi. It will, therefore, be 
readily understood that at an early stage of civilisation the produc¬ 
tion of such dried kernels (“ copra ”) developed into a manufacturing 
process. 

Cocoa nut oil became first known in Europe in the eighteenth 
century, but did not find any extended commercial use till the middle 
of the last century. 

The first important consignment of cocoa nut oil appears to have 
arrived in this country in the second decade of the nineteenth century. 
The first English patent dealing with cocoa nut oil (“ as imported ”) 
dates from 1829 (English patent 5842, by James Soames *the younger). 
The first installation for expressing cocoa nut oil in this country from 
copra (“ copperah ”) imported perfectly fresh in large iron tanks filled up 
with cocoa nut oil, appears to have been erected by W. Tindall, English 
patent 9230, 1842. The first patent claiming the manufacture of 
soap from cocoa nut oil is by It. L. Sturtevant, English patent 8870,1841; 
when its characteristic properties as a soap-making material were fully 
recognised and rapidly created a great demand for the oil. This 
demand has since then grown to such an extent (as will be gathered 
from the statistical tables given below) that almost every part of the 
tropics is contributing to the supply of cocoa nut oil. And yet the 
production of this oil is still in its infancy, and strenuous efforts are 
being made, especially in the West Indies and at the West Coast of 
- VOL. II 2 s 
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Africa, to increase the production. In commerce three qualities of 
oil are distinguished : (1) Cochin oil, (2) Ceylon oil, (3) Copra oil. 

(1) Cochin oil is the finest and whitest quality. As stated already, 
a considerable amount of Cochin oil was prepared originally at the 
coast of Malabar by boiling the kernels with water and skimming off 
the oil. This oil owed its fine quality to the freshness of the kernels. 
A considerable quantity of “ Cochin oil ” was also made in crude native 
mills by expression; during the latter years modern plant has been 
introduced into India such as is in vogue in Europe (see Chap. XIII.). 
Cochin oil being obtained from fresh nuts, remains for a short time 
only exposed to the air in contact with the putrescible matter of the 
kernel, and therefore contains only a very small amount of free fatty 
acids. The author found the proportions varying from 1-5 to 3 per 
cent, calculated to oleic acid. Of course, other cocoa nut oils pre¬ 
pared from fresh kernels with the same care are equal in this respect 
to Cochin oil. Hence the name “ Cochin ” has become a generic term 
for the finest quality of oil, and we, therefore, find in commerce the 
commercial brands: Cochin Cochin-China, Cochin Australia, Cochin 
Mauritius, Cochin South America. Cochin “ reutre ” “ ncige ” are 
special qualities of white filtered oil. 

The superiority of Cochin oil to Ceylon oil seems to be due to some 
extent to the better climate, as the Malabar coast enjoys a larger 
number of dry months than does Ceylon. Hence the kernels can be 
dried in the sun, whereby a whiter and better flavoured oil is obtained 
than the Ceylon oil quality. The superiority of Cochin oil is, however, 
chiefly due to better cultivation of the plant (manuring, pruning, 
destruction of insects, 1 etc.) and better and cleanlier methods of manu¬ 
facture. The Cochin oil is also stated to contain a larger amount of 
“ stearine ” than the Ceylon oil. But this appears doubtful, and 
may be due to the larger yield of “ stearine ” obtainable on a large 
scale, owing to Cochin oil containing a smaller amount of free acids 
than do Ceylon oils. 

By expressing the kernels in the cold an oil of the solidifying point- 
'13°-12° C., and the melting point 20° C., is obtained. This cold-pressed 
oil, however, is not a commercial product, being used on the spot as 
a substitute for butter fat. 

(2) Ceylon oil is prepared in a similar manner (i.e. either by boiling 
or by expressing) in the plantations of Ceylon. This oil, no doubt 
owing to a certain want of care on the part of the natives as compared 
with that exercised by the natives of the Malabar coast, represents a 
second quality of cocoa nut oil. Ceylon oil contains a higher percentage 
of free fatty acids than Cochin oil. The author found in the examina¬ 
tion of a large number of samples, extending over a series of years, 
from 5 to 10 per cent of free fatty acids (as oleic). Owing to the changes 
which the putrescible substances of the kernels have undergone before 

1 In the East the cocoa nut beetle is now becoming one of the greatest pests of the 
cocoa nut palm. The ravages effected by this beetle in Rangoon are such that the total 
disappearance of the tree is feared. In Ceylon special regulations are in force to 
prevent the spreading of this pest. 
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depression, Ceylon oil possesses the peculiar acrid taste which a cocoa 
nut oil of a somewhat pronounced rancid character has acquired. This 
drawback seems to be gradually disappearing, as, according to private 
information supplied to the author, there are at present some establish¬ 
ments at Ceylon in which cocoa nut oil is prepared by modern methods, 
so that it approaches Cochin oil in freshness and low percentage of 
free fatty acids. The “ poonac ” is consequently of tho same good 
quality as the Malabar “ poonac,” and considerable quantities are even 
exported. The extent to which the cocoa nut oil industry has grown 
in Ceylon may be gathered from the following tables, giving the values, 
in rupees, and quantities of the exports of some of the cocoa nut pro¬ 
ducts from Ceylon (cp. also table below, “ Exports of Copra ”): 


[Table 



Exports of Cocoa Nut Palm Products from Ceylon ( Values) 
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A further classification of the quantities of cocoa nut oil shipped 
from Ceylon during recent years is given in the following table :— 
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' (3) Copra oil is prepared in modem factories in Europe, the United 
States, and in Australia 1 from copra [i.e. the dried kernels), which is 
imported in enormous quantities into these countries. The conversion 
of the kernel into “copra” is not only a convenient method for 
reducing the cost of freight, but is pre-eminently a cheap process for 
preserving the cocoa nut oil as far as possible. The earliest process of 
manufacturing copra consists, as has been pointed out above, in ex¬ 
posing the broken kernel in smaller or larger pieces to the sun, when 
most of the moisture evaporates. Fully ripe nuts only should be used 
in the preparation of copra. Copra so prepared is sold as “ sun-dried ” 
copra. The sun-dried copra is of much better quality than the kiln- 
dried (see below), for it gives a light-coloured cocoa nut oil having 
only a slight yellow tinge, which can be readily removed by treating 
the oil with char in the course of refining. A more rapid process of 
obtaining copra is to dry it in kilns by the aid of fire. The primitive 
method in which these kilns (originally nothing else but grills con¬ 
sisting of a bamboo grating on which the split nuts wore placed fgce 
downwards) were erected and managed, gave the fumes ready access 
to the copra itself, so that even the best kiln-dried copra was char¬ 
acterised by a peculiar empyroumatic smell. The inferior brands of 
copra were partly roasted or even burnt at the outside. Such copra 
gives a yellowish oil which proves refractory in the bleaching process; 
At present improved methods of drying copra in kilns are being intro¬ 
duced. In India, as also in some of the Pacific Islands, drying by 
hot air is being resorted to. The best practice is to bring the nuts, 
immediately after they have been picked up, into sheds, so as to protect 
the kernels against the influences of sun or rain, as the case may be. 
Then the fibres (“ coir ”) 2 are removed, 3 the nuts split open, when the 
“ milk ” runs out, the kernels cut into large pieces, and the “ meats ” 
placed on hurdles, consisting of bamboo sticks and cocoa nut leaves 
arranged on small waggons, which are drawn slowly through a heated 
tunnel in which the copra is meeting hot air on the counter current 
principle. The copra prepared by this process is, up till now, chiefly 
used in confectionery, and fetches a higher price than sun-dried copra. 4 

In the British West Indies drying by means of hot air in a rotary 
dryer has been introduced, and the results are "considered very satis¬ 
factory, as thereby the best copra on the market is obtained. Similar 
plant is being introduced in the Samoa Islands. 

It would appear that drying in vacuo would be a still more prefer¬ 
able method. 5 Although H. S. Walker , 6 who has carried out experi¬ 
ments on a small scale with a vacuum apparatus, states that this method 
does not yield satisfactory results, no definite conclusion should be 

1 The northern coasts are now being planted with cocoa nut palms. 

2 Attempts are being made in the Straits Settlements to use this for the manufacture 
of paper. 

8 For the utilisation of the coir, cp. Gaebel4, English patent 12,596, 1906, and also 
Soci£t6 Commerciale des Crins, French patent 421,381. 

4 Detailed instructions as to the erection of a copra drying house are given by A. 
Dommes, Der Tropenpflanzer, 1910, 288. 

5 Bridge, English patent 6633, 1912. 

8 The Philippine Journ. of Science , vol. i. p. 118. 
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drawn from these experiments, inasmuch as they were carried out on 
too small a scale, and the kernels were exposed for too long a time to 
an elevated temperature. In the author’s opinion a process which 
combines the rotary dryer with the application of vacuum should 
yield satisfactory results. 1 

To obtain a perfectly white copra, the fleshy part of the nut must 
be brought as soon as possible into a drying chamber and heated to 
a temperature of from 60 to 70° 0. Fresh copra yields from 60 to 65 
per cent of dry copra. 2 

Whereas the fresh kernels contain about 3040 per cent of fat, the 
sun-dried copra contains as much as 50 per cent. In kiln-dried copra 
the percentage of fat rises to 63 per cent and even 65 per cent. In 
hot-air-dried copra the percentage of fat reaches even 74 per cent. 
If the copra is properly dried so that the percentage of water falls 
to about 4 per cent, fungi do not develop on it, and the fat will con¬ 
sequently undergo little change during transport (in bags) on board 
ship. A process by which the copra is treated with a mixturo of 
sulphurous anhydride and air has been protected by Marot. 3 Copra 
as now made retains, however, mostly 9 or 10 per cent of water, a 
proportion which favours the growth of fungi. Hence such copra is 
easily attacked by them, with the consequent deterioration of the oil 
(see Vol. I. Chap. I.), and the formation of free fatty acids. 

The following table, due to Schindler and Waschata , 4 shows in detail 
the percentages of fat obtained in the examination of some kiln-riedd 
and hot-air-dried copras :— 


1 Cp. Lewkowitsch, Evapoiation m Vacuo, Journ. Six'. (Jhem, Ind ., 1905, 49. 

2 A. Doiiune.s, Ihr Tnipenpjlanzcr, 1910, 288. 
a English patent 6879, 1906. 

4 Chem. Recue , 1905, 169. 


[Table 
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No. 

Origin. 

Year. 

Water. 

Fat, 

i 

Ceylon .... 

1900 


71-40 

2 

1900 


67-36 

3 

Penang .... 

1901 

3-65 

69T7 

4 

1900 


68-95 

5 

Sangir .... 

1900 


67-08 

6 

1900 


68-93 

7 

Malabar 

1900 


71-03 

8 

Singapore 

1900 


69-05 

9 

1900 


65-91 

10 

Java .... 

1900 


68 77 

11 


1900 


67-06 

12 


1902 


66-21 

13 

Pontianak 

1900 


65-43 

14 

Manila .... 

1900 

4-61 

64-47 

16 

,, (special quality) 

1900 


C7f<5 

16 

1901 


67-10 

17 


1901 


68-57 

18 


1902 


68-34 

19 

Pacific Islands 

1900 

4 10 

74-72 

20 

Zanzibar 

1901 


70 23 

21 

Tangiers 

1903 


67-00 


Means of twenty-one analyses .... 68-30 

Maximum.74'72 

Minimum.64'47 


A comparative examination of the nuts from Zanzibar and Kilosa 
was undertaken by Lommel. 1 The nuts were dried in the shell and 
the copra pressed. The pressure residues were extracted with carbon 
tetrachloride. The results are tabulated below 



Nuts from Zanzibar. | 

Nuts from Kilosa. 

Yield of copra, per cent . 

24-30 

18-31 

Cold pressed oil, per cent . 

27-38 

37-44 

Extracted oil, per cent 

( 

22-33 - 

18-26 


In the following table an attempt is made to classify the different 
copras on the market in the order of their quality, commencing with 
the best. It should, however, be noted that the order is subject to 
great fluctuations, and must vary from year to year:— 

Kind of Copra. 

Malabar .... 

Seychelles 2 

Venezuela (Caracas, Porto Cabello) 

Ceylon .... 


Mode of Drying. 
Sun-dried 


1 PJlaMer, 1910, 119. 


2 Cp. Bull. Imp. Inst., 1909, 894. 
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Kind of Copra. . 

Java 

C6bu (Philippines) 
Mozambique 

Noumea (New Caledonia) 

Dahomey (Quittah) 

Celebes 

Borneo 

Sumatra . 

Macassar . 

Manila 
Zanzibar . 

Saigon 

Pacific Islands 


Kiln-dried 

Sun-dried 


The copra is treated in the oil mills in a similar manner to that 
in which palm kernels (see p. 614) are worked up. The meal is ex¬ 
pressed twice at a temperature of 55 to 60° C.; the practical yield of oil 
varies from 63 to 66 per cent according to the content of oil in the 
raw' material. The expressed oil contains, according to the quality 
of the copra, more or less of free fatty acids. 

The author found in a large number of copra oils up to 25 per cent 
of free fatty acids (see p. 619, “ Palm Kernel Oil,” and Chap. XIII.). 

The oils high in content of free fatty acids are sold for soap-making 
purposes after a preliminary boiling up with water and filtration. 
Only the most carefully prepared copra will yield an oil that can be 
used for edible purposes (cp. Chap. XV. “ Vegetable Butters”). 

According to Richardson cocoa nut oils have come on the market 
having iodine values of 18-24. These oils, he found, had been pre¬ 
pared from copra containing large quantities of rind parings. He 
shows by experiment that the oils from the “ meat ” and the rind had 
the iodine values 8-9 and 40-25 respectively. 

The cocoa nut cakes contain from 7 to 10 per cent of fat, but are 
low in percentage of proteins (about 20 per cent) as compared, e.g. 
with sesame cakes. Nevertheless the cocoa nut cakes form a valuable 
food for dairy cattle; they are said to increase the well-being of milch 
cows and to stimulate the secretion of milk. 1 

It should, however, be stated that Einecke 2 demonstrated by ex¬ 
periments that cocoa nut cake has rather a depressing 6han a stimulat¬ 
ing action as regards the quantity of fat in the milk, and that therefore 
the influence of cocoa nut cake on milk-fat production should be judged 
as being nil. In Germany the press cakes, after extraction with volatile 
solvents, are used as cattle food. 

Trials have been made to extract the cocoa nut oil from copra 
by solvents, but all attempts have been abandoned owing to the un- 
remunerativeness of the process (cp. Chap. XIII. p. 27). Only under 
exceptional market conditions, such as the extremely high prices 

1 Cp. Garola, Contribution ti Vltude des touricaux alimentaires , Chartres, 1892 ; cf. 
also Collin and Parrot, Les Risidus industrials utilises par l'agriculture amine aliments 
et amm/. tngrais , Paris, 1904. 

2 Milt, des landw. Instit. d. Unw., Breslau, 1903, 2,559. 
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ruling in 1907 for cocoa nut oil* does it pay to extract the oil from 
the cake by means of solvents, and to sell the residue for manuring 
the land. 

Copra yielding cakes unfit for cattle food is extracted with 
petroleum ether carbon bisulphide in order to recover the valuable fat. 

The amounts of copra coming into the world’s markets may be 
gathered from the following table :— 


[Table 
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From the numbers given, the great variation in the production 
will become at once apparent. (The shortage in the production of 
1906 found its commercial expression in the very high prices of cocoa 
nut oil during 1907.) Almost the total quantity of Ceylon copra went , 
to Germany, France, Austria, and Belgium. The average annual pro¬ 
duction of copra in the Society Islands is about 6399 tons. 

In view of tlic importance which Marseilles has gained as a centre 
of the cocoa nut oil industry, the following tables will be found useful 


Imports into Marseilles of Copra and Cocoa Nut Oil 


Year. 

Copra. 

Cocoa Nut Oil. 


Kilogiammes. 

Kilogrammes. 

1816 

1,370,000 


1857 

900,000 


1875 

712,000 

1,076,560 

1880 

852,900 

4,282,895 

1885 

22,092,943 

2,435,402 

1890 

34,163,594 

437 

1895 

70,957,593 

18,211 

1900 

94,360,000 

10,679 

1905 


1,233,308 

1910 

146,564,000 

738,000 

1911 

185,108,000 

1,011,000 

1912 

158,935,000 

2,189,000 


Exports from Marseilles of Cocoa Nut Oil (or Copra *) 


Year. 


Ions. 


1870 

1875 

1880 

1885 

189t) 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1911 

1912 


40 

100 

922 

2,303 

9,437 

7,610 

10,234 

10,776 

43,273 

45,280 

9,520 


The quantities of copra imported into France, Marseilles, and 
Hamburg are placed side by side in the following table 


1 The exported copra is chiefly shipped to the United States. 
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• Year. 

France. 

Marseilles. 

Hamburg. 

1896 

81,378 

75,206 

21,084 

1897 

68,074 

63,032 

10,791 

1898 

69,453 

63,398 

14,096 

1899 

83,069 

74,094 

11,523 

1900 

106,101 

94,360 

21,034 

1901 

81,069 

74,626 

19,983 

1902 

91,963 

85,382 

43,622 

1903 

104,316 

95,459 

48,652 

1904 

88,111 

81,126 

48,586 

1905 

110,578 

102,975 

88,165 

1906 

102,984 

97,720 

79,942 

1907 

97,277 

94,292 


1908 

152,104 

162,109 

83,669 

1909 

131,055 

133,706 

112,159 

1910 

153,817 

146,564 

155,989 

1911 

178,671 

185,108 

148,066 


The following table gives a synopsis of the cocoa nut oil trade of 
the United Kingdom. The figures given above for the shipments of 
cocoa nut oil from Ceylon are, of course, included :— 


Imports of Cocoa Nut Oil into, Exports from, the United Kingdom, 
and Home Consumption 


Year. 

Imports of 
Cocoa Nut Oil. 

Exports of 
Cocoa Nut Oil. 

Sold for nonie 
Consumption. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1897 

12,137 

3,568 

8,569 

1898 

15,355 

3,350 

12,005 

1899 

22,915 

5,299 

17,616 

1900 

27,637 

7,040 

20 597 

1901 

23,908 

8,138 

15,770 

1902 

24,793 

7,334 

17,459 

1903 

39,132 

11,075 

28,057 

1904 

30,762 

11,330 

19,432 

1905 

30,658 

12,860 

17,798 

1906 

26,902 

9,152 

17,750 

1907 

23,835 

8,199 

15,636 

1908 

37,920 

12,141 

25,779 

1909 

33,979 

14,958 

19,021 

1910 

51,996 

21,166 

30,829 

1911 

56,742 

8,704 

48,038 


Imports and exports of cocoa nut oil of Germany for 1911 and 1912 
are given below ;— 
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Imports. 


Exports. 

From 

1911. 

1912. 

To 

1911. 

1912. 


Metric 

Metric 


Metric 

Metric 


Tons. 

Tons. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Belgium 

530 

150 

France 

147 

286 

India . 

024 

130 

United Kingdom . 

4102 

14,655 




Holland . ... 

1541 

167 




Austria-Hungary . 

1007 

1,419 




Sweden . 

431 

444 




Switzerland 

411 

497 




United States of 


- 




America 

372 

373 


Cocoa nut oil is, in our climate, at the ordinary temperature a solid 
white fat. It has a bland taste, and, in its fresh state, the peculiar 
though not unpleasant odour of cocoa nuts. The opinion generally 
accepted up to a short time ago that cocoa nut oil easily turns rancid 
must be now considered as erroneous. This opinion was due to the fact 
that the cocoa nut oils imported, as also the cocoa nut oil made from 
the copra as shipped up to a few years ago, generally contained not 
only free fatty acids but also products of rancidity (following in the 
wake of the formation of free fatty acids), which imparted to the cocoa 
nut oil its peculiar objectionable taste. Even after the free fatty 
acids were removed, some impfirities [no doubt secondary products, 
formed by the action of fungi (cp. Chap. I.), or enzymes on the putre- 
sciblo matter of the kernels] still remained in the fat, causing it to 
become more or less hydrolysed and subsequently rancid on keeping. 
If the oil is prepared from fresh kernels by boiling (as is done on the 
Malabar coast and to some extent in Ceylon), or even if the oil is pre¬ 
pared from carefully selected and well-dried copra, the fat undergoes 
very little change, and only shows a slight proportion of free fatty 
acids. Those objectionable products of rancidity, which cannot be 
removed by any practical process of refining, do not appear in a care¬ 
fully prepared oil. It is, therefore, possible at present to prepare 
edible cocoa nut oil which behaves as regards keeping quality like any 
other oil or f%t. The best edible cocoa nut oils on the market represent 
a practically neutral cocoa nut oil (cp. Chap. XV. “ Vegetable 
Butters ”). 

In the preparation of the best brands of vegetable butters the free 
fatty acids and malodourous substances are removed. Haller and 
Lassieur 1 isolated a small quantity of an essential oil in which they 
detected methylheptylketone and methylnonylketone. This oil is very 
difficult to remove. In a further communication these observers describe 
the isolation of methylheptylketone, methylnonylketone, methylundecyl- 
ketone, and also d-methylheplylcarhinol and d-methylnonylcarbinol, 
of which the kevo-isomerides are contained in the oil of rue. An 
undetermined aldehyde was also detected. They attribute the presence 


Cm.pt, rend., 1910, 1013. 
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of these bodies and the corresponding unpleasant smell of rancid cocoa 
nut oil -to the action of a zymase, or enzyme on the copra. Some 
makers also take out a portion of the liquid glycerides by expression 
in hydraulic presses. In the manufacture of “ cocoa nut stearine ” 
the removal of the liquid glycerides (“ cocoa nut oleine ”) is carried so 
far that 50 to 80 per cent are expressed, according to the desired melt¬ 
ing-point of the solid product. For the latter the author has proposed 
the name “Chocolate fat” (cp. Chap. XVI.). In the same manner a 
technical “ cocoa nut stearine ” is prepared (from copra oils of ordinary 
quality) which is used in the manufacture of composite candles and 
night-lights (cp. Chap. XVI.). The “cocoa nut oleine” is worked 
up for soap. 

The following numbers have been ascertained in the author’s 
laboratory by Clupham, Caldermod, and by the author for commercially 
prepared samples of cocoa nut oleine, cocoa nut stearine (chocolate 
fats) 



[Table 



Fat* 



Cp. also Chocolate Fats. 
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The quantity of edible cocoa nut oil (including edible palm kernel 
>il) produced a few years ago in Europe alone, amounted to about 
10,000'tons per annum, 1 and rose rapidly to 50,000 tons. The re- 
nunerativeness of this manufacture led to an over-production and 
;he flooding of the market with inferior qualities (cp. Chap. XV. 
‘ Vegetable Butter ”). 

Neutral cocoa nut oil dissolves completely in two volumes of absolute 
alcohol at 32° C. ( Milliau 2 ). One volume of cocoa nut oil dissolves 
also in two volumes of 90 per cent alcohol at 60° C. (cp. also Vol. I. 
368). As to the characteristic crystalline form of cocoa nut oil crystals 
under the microscope see “ Butter Fat.” 

Cocoa nut oil resembles palm kernel oil in its chemical composition ; 
like the latter it contains large proportions of trimyristin and trilaurin, 
smaller quantities of tripalmitin, 3 tristearin, and triolein, as also the 
glycerides of the volatile acids caproic, caprvlic, and capric. It is 
practically free from hydroxy acids 4 (LewJeowitsch), and free from 
butyric acid. 

The occurrence of tristearin in recorded here, as a specimen of 
commercial cocoa nut oil examined in the author's laboratory yielded 
0-99 per cent of stearic acid. 

I/fccr 5 doubted the occurrence of palmitin in cocoa nut oil, as he 
could not detect any palmitic acid. In view of the fact that Oudcmans 
did identify palmitic acid, and of the further fact that the presence of 
stearic acid had been proved by the author, this statement stood in need 
of confirmation. J. J. Reijst 6 lately averred that stearin did not occur 
in cocoa nut oil. The statements of Ulzer and Reijst have recently 
been shown to be erroneous by Haller and Youssoufian,' 1 who have 
proved, in an exhaustive examination of the fatty acids obtained by 
fractionation of the methylesters (Chap. XII.), that both palmitin 8 
and stearin occur in cocoa nut oil. These chemists confirm the occur¬ 
rence of caproic, caprylic, capric, lauric, myristic, palmitic, stearic, and 
oleic acids, all of which have been identified by their methylesters. 
They could not detect butyric acid, the absence of which from cocoa nut 
oil had already been recognised by A. Kmchner and by O. Jensen (ep. 
below). 

By treatment with hydrogen in the presence of a catalyst until the 
percentage of oleic acid had fallen from 13 to 1, the melting point had 
risen from 25-6 to 44-5° C., whereas the solidifying point had only risen 
from 204° to 27-7° C. 

Tolman and Munson obtained, by the lead-salt-ethcr method, 65-9 
per cent of solid acids; this agrees with a later statement of Line, 2 who 

1 Lewkowitsch, Cantor Ledmexon Oils and Fats, their Uses and Applications , 1904, 

p. 22. 

2 Compt. rend., 1892 (116), 517. 

8 Oudemans, Jour a./. prakt. Chcni., I860 (81), 375. 

4 Unpublished experiments. 5 Chem. Revue, 1899, 203. 

* 6 Rec. dee trav. des chim. des Vays-bas, 1906, xxv. 271. * 

7 Compt. rend., 1906 (143), 803. 

8 Confirmed also by K. S. Caldwell and by W. H. Hartley, Proc. Chan. Soc 1AAft 
73. 

9 Jrnirn, Soc. Chan. Ind., 1904, 1104. 
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obtained from cocoa nut oil, by treating the lead salts with both cold 
and hot ether, 34-5 and 37-5 per cent of liquid fatty acids respectively. 
Of course the liquid acids must not be taken in this case to represent 
oleic acid, as the iodine value of cocoa nut oil does not allow for so 
high a percentage of this unsaturated acid. Indeed, the proportions of 
the liquid acids were found by Lane to amount to 22-17 and 19-52 per 
cent respectively. It is evident that lead salts of the volatile acids had 
passed into the ethereal solution. 

The amount of total volatile fatty acids found in the author’s labora¬ 
tory in the examination of a number of cocoa nut oils has been given 
above (Chap. VIII.). Tested by Polenslce’s method (see below) the 
author obtained, with a number of edible cocoa nut oils, the Reichert- 
Meissl values (i.e. soluble volatile acids by Reichert-MeissV s method) 
7-3-7-S, whereas the insoluble volatile acids (for 5 grms.) required from 
15-5-20-5 c.c. of decinormal alkali. (The numbers which Polenske gives 
for the latter, viz. 16-8-17-8, having been derived from too small a 
number of observations must, therefore, be corrected.) Muntz and 
Goudon found in four edible cocoa nut oils from 2-26 per cent to 2-70 
per cent of total volatile acids calculated to butyric acid (as determined 
by the French official method, see Vol. I. Chap. VIII.), and from 8-89 
per cent to 10-06 per cent of total insoluble volatile acids (also expressed 
in terms of butyric acid). Since the highest and lowest values for the 
soluble volatile and insoluble volatile acids are not in strict correspond¬ 
ence, the figures are given in detail in the following table :— 


Edible 

Cocoa Nut 

Oil. 

Soluble Volatile Acids 

In terms of 

Butyric Acid. 1 

Insoluble Volatile Acids 
in terms of 

Butyric Acid. 1 

No. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

i 

2-61 

9-63 

2 

2'49 

10-06 

3 

2'26 

976 

4 

270 

8'89 


The same edible cocoa nut oils, examined by Muntz and Condon’s 
method (see below), gave the following figures 


Edible 
Cocoa Nut 
Oil. 

Soluble Volatile Acids 

In teims of 

Butyric And. 

Insoluble Volatile Acid* 
in terms of 

Butyric Acid. 

Relation 

Insol. Vol. Acids 
SbirVoiriaJs x100 ' 

No. 

Per ceut 

Per ceut. 


i 

1-20 

3'01 

250-3 

2 

1-23 

3-38 

274-4 

3 

1-15 

3-63 

314-7 

4 

1-27 

3-60 

282'3 


It should, of course, be noticed that these numbers refer only to the 
1 It should be remembered that cocoa nut oil contains no butyric acid. 
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4 

special brands of edible cocoa nut oil exaipined, and do not apply 
generally to all kinds of cocoa nut oil. 

Begin, who attempted to determine separately the molecular weights 
of the total volatile acids, of the soluble volatile acids, and of the insoluble 
volatile acids, found the following numbers respectively:—114, 163, 
156. These figures agree, as regards the insoluble volatile acids, with a 
figure which the author has derived as the mean of a number of experi¬ 
ments, viz. 161. Kirschner could not detect butyric acid amongst the 
volatile acids of cocoa nut oil; he found that caproic acid is only present 
in small quantities, and that the bulk of these fatty acids consists of 
caprylic acid. 0. Jensen confirms the absence of butyric acid, and gives 
as the numbers of deeinormal KOH required for the neutralisation of 
the volatile acids from 5 grms. of a specimen of cocoa nut oil (of the 
acid value 0, Reichert-Meissl value 6-8, and insoluble volatile acid 
number 13-0 by Polenske’s method), the following amounts of alkali, 
for caproic acid 21-4 c.c., caprylic acid 20-5 c.c., capric 31-2 c.c. It will 
be seen that the statements of the two observers do not agree. 

Pauhnyer 1 resolved the fatty acids of cocoa nut oil by fractional 
distillation in a current of steam, into ten equal fractions. The neutral¬ 
isation values and moan molecular weights of the several fractions were 
determined with the following result:— 


1st Fraction 


2nd 
3rd 
4 th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8 th 


Neutralisa¬ 

tion 

Value. 


329-1 

310*8 
292*8 
281-6 
276 0 
268-2 
261 4 
245-7 


Molecular 

Weight 


170 

180 | 
191 
199 J 
203 
209 
214 
228 


Corresponding to 


0-25 per 
0-25 
9-50 

1 10 

bo 

(20 

110 
10 


cent Caproic Acid 
Caprylic 
Capi ic 
Capric 

Laurie 
Laurie 

My ns tic 
Myristic 


[ j 

("4 ,, Myristic 

9th „ | 200 0 ! 21-1 

1 

} 6 ,, Palmitic 

14 6 ,, Palmitic 

10th „ ' 207 0 1 270 

1 

{ f> 1 „ Oleic 

According to this examination the total fatty acids of 

would seem to consist of— 


0-25 per cent caproic acid. 

0-25 

caprylio ,, 

19-50 

caprio „ 

400 

laurio „ 

24-0 

myristio „ ’ 

10-6 

palmitic ,, 

5-4 

oleio „ 

1 La Savonnerie marseillaise, 1907, No. 78. 


c„n,A 

O s H m O., 
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Cio^oOo 
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It should, however, be borne in mind that notable quantities of 
caproic and caprylic acids must have been lost, and that the proportion 
. of these two acids must be somewhat higher. It would further appear 
that the amount of oleic acid is too low. 

An investigation carried out by lilsdon, who fractionated the methyl- 
esters prepared by Haller s method (Vol. I. p. 665), led to the following 
composition:— 


Caproic acid 

Per tent, 

2 

Caprylic acid . 

9 

Capric acid 

10 

Laurie acid 

45 

Myristic acid 

20 

Palmitic acid 

7 

Stearic acid 

5 

Oleic acid 

2 


100 

Here again the amount of oleic acid appears to be too low, and the 
stearic acid much too high. 

The proportion of unsaponifiable matter in cocoa nut oil is small. 
The author obtained from a large number of cocoa nut oils amounts of 
unsaponifiable matter, varying from 0-170 per cent to 0-297 per cent. 1 
The phytostcryl acetate prepared from the unsaponifiable matter 
melted at 129-5° C. Siegfeld 2 found in an edible cocoa nut oil 0-17 
per cent of unsaponifiable matter, from which he prepared a phytosterol 
which melted, after the sixth crystallisation, at 140-8° to 141-8° G. 
The melting point of the acetate, after the seventh crystallisation, was 
128-3°-129-3° C. From another specimen of cocoa nut oil Siegfeld 
obtained 0-184 per cent of unsaponifiable matter, from which he isolated 
a phytosterol which melted, after the seventh crystallisation, at 140-7°- 
141-7° C. The melting point of the acetate after the seventh crystal¬ 
lisation was 129°-130° C. 

Konig and Schluckebier 3 found m the fat extracted from cocoa nut 
cake 0-56 per cent of unsaponifiable matter, which consisted almost 
entirely of phytosterol, melting at 137° C. 

H. Matthes and E. Ackemann 4 state (in a preliminary communica¬ 
tion) that the unsaponifiable matter of a specimen of cocoa nut oil 
examined by them consisted of 0-125 per cent of crude pliytosterol, 
melting at 135-140° C., and of 0-025 per cent of a liquid substance. The 
acetylated crude phytosterol melting from 126°-128° C. yielded, on 
brominating in a solution of ether and glacial acetic acid, thin crystals 
of a bromide melting from 180° to 183° (J. From the filtrate there were 
obtained after boiling down and recrystallising from alcohol micro¬ 
crystalline aggregates, melting at 132-135° C. (the melting point of the 
di-bromide of phytosferol acetate from purified cotton seed oil phyto¬ 
sterol) 

1 With regard to the proteins m cocoa nut oil, cp. Chap. XV. “ Vegetable Butters,” 

2 Zeits, f. (Inters d. Nahrgs- u. Oenussm ., 1904 , 581 . 

3 Ibid., 1908 (xv.), 642. 4 Berichte, 1908, 2000. 
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1 Malabar oil. 2 Bengal oil. » Bombay oil. 

n view of the figures given by O. Jensen the correctness of this higt^ number is open to doubt- 
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The “ titer test ” of the fattj acids of cocoa nut oil varies according 
to the amount of washing given to the fatty acids in the course of their 
preparation. Thus a sample of cocoa nut oil, the fatty acids of which 
were washed as described in Vol. I. Chap. III., had the titer test of 
22° C., whereas by washing with brine, in which the volatile fatty acids 
are less soluble than in water, a titer test of 21° C. was obtained. The 
respective mean molecular weights, calculated from the neutralisation 
values 261-4 and 267-7, were in the same order, 214-6 and 209-5. 

In the valuation of cocoa nut oil for soap-nmking, due regard must 
therefore be paid to the manner in which tiie fatty acids are prepared 
for the titer test. 

Cocoa nut oil is used in enormous quantities in the manufacture of 
soaps, made by the boiling process as also by the cold process. It is 
also used extensively as a vegetable butter and as a chocolate fat (see 
Vol. III. Chap. XV.). Its use for batching jute after it. has been boiled 
with caustic alkali has been patented. 1 

In the German colonies cocoa nut oil has been proposed as a fuel for 
driving Diesel motors. Cocoa nut oil is also used in the manufacture 
of, a sulphonated oil similar to Turkey red oil. Its use as a solvent for 
ozone has also been patented. 

Cocoa nut oil is not adulterated with other fats, at any rate this 
holds good for the oil imported into England. Nevertheless, if the 
prices are high (as was the case in 1907), the inducement to adulterate 
cocoa nut oil may present itself. Milliau states that cocoa nut oil is 
being adulterated with sesame oil, cotton seed oil, etc. The colour 
reactions which he proposes for their detection aro not required, as the 
usual tests, such as saponification value, iodine value, etc., readily reveal 
any adulteration that may have been practised. A method for the 
detection of arachis oil in cocoa nut oil is given by Muntz Paulmyer and 
Rivals , 2 As these methods offer no advantage over the Renard test 
cp. “ Arachis Oil,” p. 310, the reader must be referred to the original 
publication. Owing to the great similarity of cocoa nut oil to palm 
kernel oil, and the other oils of the cocoa nut oil group, the detection of 
palm kernel oil in cocoa nut oil, and vice versa, is a very difficult problem, 
requiring extended research. Since cocoa nut oil and palm kernel oil 
have nearly the same price, and since the uses they are put to are practic¬ 
ally identical, the examination of cocoa nut oil foadwixtures with palm 
kernel oil, anil vice versa, is but rarely required. This problem may 
assume importance in the examination of edible fats with a view to 
ascertaining their origin, as the properties of palm kernel oil and cocoa 
nut oil differ somewhat. It should be pointed out that attempts are 
made to impart to edible cocoa nut oil a more desirable consistence by 
adding paraffin wax, or heavy paraffin oil. This addition is easily 
detected by determining the amount of unsaponifiable matter (cp. also 
“Margarine,” Vol. III. Chap. XV.). Arnold 3 found recently in an 
edible cocoa nut oil (or palm kernel oil) 3-9 per cent of unsaponifiable 

1 German patent 184,780. 

2 Ics Corps gras indus ., 1909, 178. 

3 Zeits. f. Unters. d. Nahrgs- u. Genussm., 1908 (xv.), 280. 
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■matter, which consisted of a viscous, yellow liquid showing in the 
butyro-refractometer at 40° 0, 74-4 “ degrees,'’ having the saponification 
value nil, and the iodine value 2-G5. For the detection of cocoa nut oil 
in butter, cp. “ Butter Fat.” 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is impossible to detect with 
any degree of accuracy palm kernel oil in admixture with cocoa nut oil. 
Burnett, and Rems propose a method based on the temperature at which 
alcoholic solutions of the barium salts of the insoluble volatile fatty 
acids become turbid. They state that the turbidity temperatures for 
cocoa nut and palm kernel oils are 52-5° C. and 68-5° C. respectively. 

(i) The fat from Cocos acrocomoides, Dr., from Brazil was examined 
by Niedersladt. 1 Its iodine value was 4-8 and the saponification value 
292-8. The exceedingly high saponification value was probably due to 
the rancid state of the specimen, as its acid value was 131. 

the Reichert-Meissl value of the sample was not determined ; most 
likely it would have approximated that of the other fats belonging to 
the cocoa nut oil group. 


(j) TONKA BUTTER 

This fat is stated to be derived from the tonka bean from Dipteryx 
odorata, Willd., Coumamwa exceka, Aubl., a tree growing in the forests 
of Guyana. The seeds are the tonka-beans of commerce. The tree 
belongs to the Papilionucea >, whereas all the preceding fats of the cocoa 
nut oil group are derived from palms. Nevertheless the fat would also 
appear to belong to the cocoa nut oil group, on account of its high 
saponification value in association with a high Reichert-MeM value. 

The following characteristics were ascertained by Duyh 2 :— 


Specific gravity at 100° . , . . 0-888 

Melting point . . . . . 28° C. 

Saponification value ..... 257 

Keiohert-Meissl value . . 5-4 

Butyro-rcfractometer, “ degrees ” . . 47 

Critical temperature of dissolution . . . ^2-5° C. 


This fat is becoming an article of commercial importance in the 
West Indies, and is said to be used there for flavouring dietetic articles. 

1 Berichte d. Jlmtsch. Phonic Ges., 1902, 141. 

- VdjH'd. Pharm., 1908, 193. 
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JAPAN WAX, 1 JAPAN TALLOW 

French —Cire du Japon ; suif vegetal vert. German— Japanwachs, 
Sumachwachs, Japantalg. Italian —Cera giapponesa. 

*■ 

For table of characteristics see pp. 652, 653. 

Japan wax is obtained from the berries of several species of the 
sumach tree, viz .—Rhus 2 succedanea, L., R. acuminata, D. C., R. verni- 
cifera, D. C. (known in Japan as Vrushi-nold), R. sylvestris, Sieb. et 
Zucc. The first three species grow chiefly in China, the last named one 
flourishes especially in the western provinces of Japan. R. succedanea 
occurs also in Indo-China (Tonkin, North Annam, Cambodja) and in 
India (Sikkim, Nepal, Butan, and Kashmir). In China, Japan, and 
Tonkin the trees are grown chiefly for the sake of the lacquer they exude. 
The Japan wax is a by-product of the lacquer industry, and is only 
prepared in India and China. 

The following data, due to Rein, 3 4 show the difference between the 
berries of Rhus succedanea and Rhus vernicifera :— 


Rhus succedanea. Rhus vernicifera. 


100 berries weigh 

8-75 gr. 

12-80 gr. 

The epidermis forms 

6-7 per cent 

4-7 per cent 

The mesocarp „ 

39-3 

42-4 

The endocarp „ 

55-0 „ 

52-9 „ 

Japan tallow (by extraction with 

ether) .... 

24-2 

27-0 


The seed consists of a small kernel surrounded by a greenish, 
striated, shrivelled mass. In China the fatty matter is prepared in 
the same manner as mou-ieou (see “ Vegetable Tallow of China,” p. 592). 
From 48 kilos, of seed 5-7 kilos, of the wax (known in China under 
the name Tsi-la, i.e. wax of Tsi) are obtained. 

The manufacture of Japan wax is carried out in a somewhat crude 
fashion, by storing the berries in straw until they have fully matured, 
then crushing*them by hand in a wooden, funnel-shaped trough, and 
winnowing them so as to separate the kernels. The powdered mass 
thus obtained is put into hempen sacks, and then subjected to pressure 
in wooden wedge presses. 

With the growing demand for Japan wax the aim has been to increase 
the output; this is accomplished by mixing the press residue, or even 
the ground berries, with a certain proportion (usually 10 per cent) of 
the kernel oil, haze-kernel oil (haze is the Japanese term for Rhus suc¬ 
cedanea). 1 This practice has been on the increase during the last few 

1 Not to be confounded with Japaneno beeswax. 

2 The oil from Rhus glabra has been described above, table facing p. 404. 

3 Industries of Japan, 1889, p. 161. 

4 Private communication from Tbujimoto. 
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years; therefore the discrepancies in the iodine values recorded in the 
table of charaoteristies are readily explained. The samples analysed by 
Hiibl and by Lewkowitsch date back some decades. Those commercial * 
samples which have higher iodine values undoubtedly contained some 
kernel oil. Since perilla oil has a very high iodine value, it is evident 
that a small quantity only is required to raise the iodine value of a t 
commercial specimen. 

The berries yidid from 15 to 25 per cent of a coarse, greenish, tallow¬ 
like mass. This is refined by remelting, pressing through cotton 
sacks, and allowing the fat to drop into cold water. The thin flakes of 
wax are then bleached by exposure to the sun in shallow baskets (in a 
similar manner as is done in the process of bleaching beeswax), the 
.-material being frequently turned over, and sprinkled with water. Finally 
the wax is melted and cast into slabs. In this form (termed in Japan 
Ki-yu) it is exported to Europe. 1 

The chief market for Japan wax is Kobe. In this town and in 
Osaka the three most important refineries are situated. It is stated 
that an average harvest yields about 2400 tons of crude wax. Older 
statistics, of the years 1900,1901,1902 give the quantities of Japan wax 
exported as 222, 240, 252 tons respectively. According to the latest 
statistical data of the Japanese Government the following quantities 
were exported in the years 1905, 1906, and 1912 



Total. 

Expoita to 

War. 

Quantity. 

Kin. 

Value 

Yen. 

Hongkong,' 1 England. 
Km. | Km 

Germany 

Kin. 

Amer ica. 
Kin 

Manila. 

Kin. 

1905 . 

3,198.188 

804,299 

838,430 | 365,301 

471,970 

691,555 

56,343 

1906 . 

3,913,626 

1,092,447 

917,651 496,692 

797,141 

812,218 

118,667 

1912 . 

5,238,627 

1,142,623 

327,121 986,484 

| 

990,137 

1,532,596 

95,333 


(1 kin .e 600 grins.; 1 yen = 2s. 0^d.) 


It is hardly to be expected that the production of Japan wax can be 
largely extended, for it takes seven to eight years for the wax tree to 
teacli maturity, and if the tree promises to be a fruitful source of lacquer, 
this leads to its sacrifice as a source of wax. 

The exported Japan wax is a pale yellow, hard substance, of con- 
choidal, somewhat lustrous fracture. It has a wax-like consistence, 
and can be easily kneaded between the fingers. Its odour recalls that 
of tallow and beeswax. 

On keeping, Japan wax turns deep yellow, and becomes coated with 
> a white powder consisting of microscopical prismatic needles. Under 
the microscope Japan wax exhibits a crystalline structure. 

1 In Europe it is sometimes termed “ Tertia" (op. “Prima” and “Seeunda” 
“ Vegetable Tallow of China ”). 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble. Fatly Acids 


Insoluble Acids 
+ Unsapoui liable. 

Specific Gravity 

Solidifying Point 

Molting Point. 

Mean Mol. Weight. 

Per 

cent. 

Observer. 

At W-W C. 
(Water 

10 3 = 1.) 

Observer 

c. 

Observer 

■ 

Observer 


Observer 

89'8 

Lew ho- 
wi tsel i 

0-848 

Allen 

53'0-56 5 

Allen 

59-62 


257 6 

Harris 2 

90*62- 

90-66 

Go»tel and 
van der 
Want 



Tite 

lest 

51-56 

hard t 

l’.ui) 1 

262- 

263 

(leitel 

and 

van dcr 
Want 





58*8-59 1 

Lew h i'¬ 
ll it sell 






The numbers for the specific gravity recorded in the table vary 
considerably; this is no doubt due to the samples having been derived 
from different sources. 

Kleinstuck 3 determined the specific gravity of several samples of 
Japan wax at different temperatures, and states that its density is 
equal to that of water at 16°-18° 0.; below 16° C. it is heavior, and 
above 18° C. lighter than water. Japan wax which has been freshly 
melted has a higher specific gravity than the normal one, the density 
only becoming normal after keeping for some time. This phenomenon 
is due to the coefficient of expansion of Japan wax being higher than 
that of water, as is shown in the following table due to Kleinstiick :— 


Specific Gravity of Japan Wax compared with that of Water 


Temperature 

°C. 

Japan Wax. 

Watt r 

• 

Kept for some 
Lime. 

1’iesbly 

melted 

4 



1 -ooooo 

0-5 


1 00237 

0-99995 

7'2 

1-00737 


0-99991 

17-0 


0-99123 

0 99881 

17'5 

0-99846 


0 99870 

23-0 


0 98717 

0 9'i'(i2 

26-5 

0 98615 

0-98683 

0-99674 

J 


1 Samplos, Chemist and Druggist , 1905, 34. 

2 Determined m tlie author's laboratory , the fatty acids had been previously freed 
from mmponitiable matter. This specimen of Japan wax contained l'l per cent of 
unsaponifiable matter. 

3 Journ . Soc. diem. Ind., 1890, 1072. 
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lhe melting pomts recorded in the table vary considerably. 
Rouber’s 1 statement that Japan wax has two melting points, inasmuch 
as a specimen of the normal melting point melted at 42° C. imme4iately 
after solidification, is due to the phenomenon described in Chap. I. 
Eberhardt also found that a specimen of the melting point 53° C. melted 
at 48°-49° C. after rapid cooling. 

Japan wax is insoluble in cold alcohol, but dissolves readily in 
boiling alcohol, separating on cooling almost completely as a granular, 
crystalline mass. Like all other fats it dissolves easily in ether, benzene, 
and petroleum ether. The following amounts of unsaponifiable matter 
were found 

Observer. 

Allen and Thomson 
Harris 2 

Geitel and v. der Want 
Matthes and Heintz 

In a 10 per cent chloroform solution Japan wax proved to be optically 
inactive. 3 

Japan wax consists chiefly of palmitin and freo palmitic acid. 
Besides these constituents, it also contains small quantities of dibasic 
acids (see Vol. I. Chap. III.) and of soluble acids. 4 Geitel and v. der 
Want found 4.66-5-96 per cent of soluble acids. Stearic and arachidic 
acids, previously stated to occur in Japan wax, could not bo detected 
by Geitel and v. der Want. On distilling the insoluble Japan wax fatty 
acids, first under a pressure of 15 mm. up to 250° C., to remove the bulk 
of palmitic acid, then purifying the residue by crystallising it from 75 
per cent alcohol and fractionating the recrystallised product in the 
vacuum of the cathode light, the remainder of the palmitic acid distils 
over at 135°-180° C. The higher fractions obtained subsequently were 
found to consist chiefly of japanic acid, which was accompanied by 
smaller quantities of its lower homologues, C 19 H 36 0 4 and C 20 II 36 O 4 . 
These acids were identified by the composition of the hydrocarbons 
obtained from them (see Vol. I. Chap. III.). 1000 grms. of Japan wax 
yielded about 6-7 grms. of mixed dibasic acids. 5 The dibasic acids 
very likely occur as mixed glycerides (Geitel) ; as an example may be 
given the formula of the mixed glyceride that would be formed by the 
combination of japanic and palmitic acids with glycerol:— 

c H / C0 '° 
tzo "\CO.O\ 

c„h m o.o/ 3 s ' 

By using Haller’s method of “ methanolysis,” Tassilly isolated 

1 Juurn. dc Pharm ., 1872 (4), 16, 20. 

2 Determined m the author’s laboratory. 

3 Chem, Zeit.y 1906, 711. 

4 Engelhardt expressed the opinion that the soluble acids consist in the main of 
isobutyric acid ; this stands, however, in need of confirmation. 

5 Schaal, Berichte, 1907, 4786. 


Unsaponifiable. 
Per cent. 

114 

H 

1*48-1-63 

0-68 
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pelargonic acid and an acid of the suggested formula C 15 H 30 O 2 . Traces 
of stearic and oleic acid were also detected. 

An exhaustive examination by Uatthes and Heintz 1 showed that 
the unsaponifiable matter contained besides a phytosterol, melting at 
139° C. (having [a] D = - 22-11° and absorbing 61-81 per cent of iodine), 
ceryl alcohol, melissyl (mvricyl) alcohol, a saturated alcohol, melting 
at 65° C. (probably C w lf 4() 0) a liquid portion, which on fraotionation 
in vacuo gave the results collated in the following table ?— 


Fraction. 

boiling at 15 


Iodine 

Value. 

„ 40 
”1) 

Phytosterol 

mm. pressure. 
°C. 

Consistence. 

Colour 

Reaction. 

i 

100-130 

Mobile, colourless oil 

23-82 

1-4326 

Positivo 

2 

130-185 

Viscous, almost colourless 

34-14 

1-4401 

Positive 



oil 




3 

185-285 

Semisolid 



Positive 

4 

285-300 

Viscous, yellowish brown 

51-81 

1-1590 

Positive 



oil 




5 

300-315 

Viscous, brown oil, partly 

146-4 

1-4966 




rlccomposod 





Fraction 3 yielded on crystallisation from petroleum ether a crystal¬ 
line acohol melting at 65° 0., which no longer exhibited the phytosterol 
colour reaction, and gave an acetate melting at 41° C. The acohol is 
saturated, and yields proportions of carbon and hydrogen corresponding 
best to the formula, C w H 4# 0 2 . (The uneven number of carbon atoms 
would, however, suggest the formula O 20 B 42 O.) The oily substance 
which remained dissolved in the petroleum ether solution had iodine 
value 14-66 and n 4 B ° = 1-4677. 

The amounts of free fatty acids in commercial samples vary con¬ 
siderably, as is shown in the following table :— 


Free Fatty Aeida. 
i’er cent. 

9-13 

3-87 

8- 96 

9- 03 
12-72 

9-40 

10 9-16-4 


Observer. 

Hub! 

Nordlinger 

Allen 


Harris 2 

Gcitel and v, der Want 


Commercial Japan wax contains from 0-02 to 0-08 per cent of ash. 

Japan wax is readily distinguished from true waxes by its saponifica¬ 
tion value, and by its yielding glycerol on saponification ; hence tho 
name Japan tallow would appear to be preferable. Its detection in 
beeswax will be described under “ Beeswax.” 

Adulteration of Japan wax with other fats is easily detected. The 


1 Archiv der Pharm ., 1909 (247), 650. 

2 Dptarminuri in the Author's laboratory. 
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presence of tallow will be indicated by a low melting point and a high 
iodine absorption of the sample. 

Commercial Japan wax is frequently adulterated with from 15 to 30 
per cent of water. 1 La Wall 2 found in a number of commercial samples 
starch to the extent of 20-25 per cent. On treating the adulterated 
wax with a solvent (Vol. I.) the fat only is dissolved. A rapid method 
to detect starch qualitatively is to moisten a freshly cut surface with 
iodine solution. 

Japan wax is largely used for waxing floors, and as a constituent of 
polishes. Like beeswax and other animal waxes it forms an emulsion 
with water, and is therefore used for currying leather. 3 The difficulties 
which Japan wax fatty acids offer to their application as candle material 
have not yet been overcome. 


MYRTLE WAX, LAUREL WAX, BAYBERKY TALLOW 

French— Cire tie Myrica. German— Myrtenwachs, Myricawachs. 

Italian— Cera mirica. 

For table of characteristics see p. 658. 

Myrtle wax is obtained from the berries of various species of Myrica. 
In North America, where the Myrica shrubs arc common along the 
Atlantic sea-coast, the myrtle wax is obtained from Myrica cerifera, L., 
and Myrica carolinensis, Willd. In South America, notably in New 
Granada and Venezuela, it is obtained from Myrica argula, Kunth, and 
Myrica caraeassava, llutnb., Bonpl., et K., and in South Africa (Capo 
Colony 4 ) from M. quercifolia, L., M. cortUfolia, L., M. laciniata , Willd., 
and M. serrate, Lam. In Abyssinia myrtle wax is obtained from M. 
ethiopica, L. 

The wax from the fruits of the Mexican plant Myrica jalapensis 
(“ arbol de la cera ”), occurring in dense thickets covering considerable 
areas in Vera Cruz (from Jalapa to Tulancingo and Hausteca), is 
collected by Indians and marketed in Mexico City, where it is used for 
candle-making. 

The myriaa fruits are of the size of a pea, and are covered with a 
snow-white crust of fat, which is permeated with brown or black spots. 

The method of preparing the wax is a very primitive one, and consists 
in boiling the berries in water, when the molted fat rises to the top. 
This is skimmed off, poured into shallow vessels, and crudely purified by 
remelting over water. One shrub furnishes 10-15 kilos, of berries, 
yielding on a practical scale about 20 per cent of myrtle w r ax. The 

1 Wiminel, Zed. d. ost. Apothckercere.ins, 1867, v. 8/JO. 

2 .hum. Soc. Chm, hd ., 1897, 247. 3 Ibid., 1898, 14. 

4 In the Bull. Imp. Inst., 1906, 301, the (statement was made that no proper 
organisation exists as yet for collecting the myrtle hemes in Cape Colony. Since 
then the Cape Government has leased the Ciown lands on which the berries used to be 
collected. The result has not, however, so far been satisfactory, and the quantities 
exported have decreased. 
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commercial myrtle wax has a green colour (due to chlorophyll ?); on 
exposure to the air the uppermost layers arf bleached to a whitish mass. 

Smith and Wade 1 confirmed Chittenden and Smith's' 1 earlier state¬ 
ment that the myrtle wax fatty acids consist chiefly of palmitic acid. 
By recrystallising myrtle wax four times from petroleum ether, Smith 
and Wade obtained pure palmitic of the melting point 62-5° C., saponifi¬ 
cation value 209-4, and refractive index 1-4380 at 80° C, They further 
showed that by following Helmer and Mitchell's method no stearic acid 
was obtained. Judging from the low iodine value, only small propor¬ 
tions of olein can be present. 

Smith and Wads obsorved notable changes in the melting point; 
* in the course of four months there occurred a rise of 4-45° 0. in the 
melting point. This phenomenon may be explained by the freshly 
melted palmitic having been converted, on standing, into its crystalline 
form (cp. Chap. I.). 

The acid values of two specimens of myrtle wax examined by Deering 
were 3 and 4-4. The acid value of the specimen examined in the author’s 
laboratory was 3-6. The amount of unsaponitiable matter found by 
Cocking 3 was 2-51 per cent. 

Myrtle wax worked up by itself does not yield useful candles ; it can, 
however, be employed in a proportion of 20-25 per cent as an addition 
to other caudle material. In the United States “ beeswax ” candles 
-are made which contain a notable amount of myrtle wax. Myrtle wax 
should prove useful in the manufacture of soap. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that Cheoreul first prepared myrtle wax soup on a 
laboratory scale. 

1 Journ. A mer. Chcin. Boc , 1908, 620. 

“ A mer. Ghent Journ., 1884 (G), 217 ; Bull. hup. hid., 1906, 86f» 

3 Chemist and Druggist, 1908, 74. 
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Dika Fat Group 

(a) DIKA FAT, DIKA BUTTER, DIKA OIL, OBA OIL, WILD MANGO OIL 

French— Beune de dika (etc.). German— Dikafdl. 

Italian— Sego di dika. 

For table of characteristics see p. 660.- 

Dika fat is obtained from the seed-kernels of various kinds of Irvingia 
(I. gabonensis, Aubry-Lecomte ; I. Barteri, Ilook. fil.). (Baill.) Also 
Mangifera gabonensis is recorded in the literature as a tree yielding dika 
fat, but it appears that Mangifera gabonensis is identical with Irvingia 
gabonensis. These trees, belonging to the Irvingia family, are indigenous 
to the West Coast of Africa, from Sierra Leono to Gaboon. They are 
termed by the natives “ udika,” “ dika,” “ dita,” and “ oba.” The 
fruits are known in Gaboon as “ iba.” 

The natives remove the shell, grind the kernels in their fresh state 
with a little water, pepper, and salt, and work them up into cakes. 
These cakes form a staple article of food amongst the natives; they are 
known under the name “ dika bread,” 1 “ dika chocolate,” or “ gaboon 
chocolate.” 

Another way of preserving the kernels is to crack the nuts and dry 
the kernels, which split readily into halves, in the sun. These sun-dried 
kernels can be kept for a long time without undergoing deterioration. 

By boiling the kernels with water and skimming off the oily layer 
the natives obtain their dika butter. 

The author 2 examined a considerable quantity of both nuts and 
sun-dried kernels. The seeds were stated to be those of Irvingia Barteri, 
Hooker, and were sent from South Nigeria to the Imperial Institute. 
The nuts were in so advanced a state of mouldiness that it was useless 
to extract the fat from them. Sound nuts aro stated to yield from 18 
to 20 per cent of kernels. 

The sun-dried kernels contained 54-3 per cent of fat. This fat was 
in a comparatively fresh state, as the percentage of fre? fatty acids 
amounted to 3-35 per cent only. 

The numbers found in the examination of this sample (I.) are collated 
with those of two other samples (II. and III.), 3 which contained respec¬ 
tively 6-3 and 0-9 per cent of free fatty acids. Tho kernels used for the 
preparation of fats II. and III. yielded respectively 601 and 66-3 per 
cent of fat. 

1 An examination ami illustration of “Aka bread” is published by Dr. E. Heckel, 
2* MSmoire des Anwdes du Musk d de I’lnshtnt colonial de MaisciUe ; op. also Hull. 
Imp. Inst., 1904 fiv.), No. 1. A “dika bread " is also prepared from the roasted seeds 
by mixing them with those of Fejinuwm afnruvu, Pierre, and of I'enladdhm macro- 
phyllsi, Benth. (see “Owala Oil," p. 242). Drabble, Quad. Juurn. Inst. Comm. Research 
in the Tropics, 1908, 20. ' l Analyst, 1900, 394. 

8 Bull. Imp. Inst., 1909, 373. 
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No stearic acid could be detected { Lewkowitsch). v 

The iodine value is much lower than the one given by Dielench 
—viz. 30-9-31-3. Since Dieterich also records a low melting point— 
viz. 29°—he evidently did not have genuine dika fat- in his hands. The 
iodine number found by the author is in good agreement with 
Oudemans ’ 1 statement that dika fat consists of laurin and myristin only, 
to the exclusion of olein. It should, however, be mentioned that the 
absence of olein was only inferred by him from the fact that no ether- 
soluble calcium salt could be obtained. Heckel confirmed Omlemans 
in that he could not obtain an other soluble lead salt; but, of course, 
this cannot be taken as proof for the absence of oleic acid. 

Tho absence of stearic acid, the low mean molecular weight of the 
total fatty acids, and the somewhat large quantity of insoluble volatile 
acids obtained in the Reieherl-Wollny test, confirm in the main the com¬ 
position given by Oudemans. A small proportion of oleine must, how¬ 
ever, be allowed. Since Oudemans showed by careful examination that 
palmitic acid is absent, the fat may be taken as consisting of myristin, 
laurin, and a few per cent of olein. 

Dika fat lias riot yet, been prepared on a manufacturing scale, the 
difficulty of importing the sun-dried kernels being still greater than 
that of importing palm kernels. The fat would be useful for the soap 
and candle industries, and might also prove suitable for edible purposes. 
Indeed, Sachs 2 3 4 states that it is used as a “ chocolate fat.” 


(6) TANGKALLAK FAT, TANGKALLAK FAT 

French— Suif dc Tangkallak. Qmam—Taiigknlkkfdl. 

Italian —Burro di tangkallak. 

For table of characteristics see p. 663. 

This fat is obtained from the fruits of Lcpuhdenia Wightiana, Nees, 
Bl. (Cylicodaphne sebifera, CylicodapliM Litsan, III., Tetranlhera calo- 
phylla, Miquol, T. laurifolia, Jacq., Litsm sebifera, Pel's., Sebifera 
glutinosa, Lour.), a tree indigenous to Western Java, anti at present 
common in Indo-China. It is also found in Reunion under the name 
hois d’oiseau. 

The statements occurring in the literature regarding the chemistry 
of tangkallak fat aro conflicting, and it would therefore appear that 
the several observers who have published notes on this fat, examined 
specimens from different species of plants. Van Gorlcom 3 stated that 
the fat consists of 15 per cent of olein and 85 per cent of laurin. This 
was confirmed by Oudemans , 4 Later Greshoff 5 found in the fleshy 

1 Journ. f. prakt. Chem., 81, 356. 

2 Chen. Revue. 1908, 9. 

3 Nat. Tijdschr. Ned. bid., 1868 (xviii.), 410. 

4 Zeitschr.f. Chem., 1867, 256. 


6 Teysmannia, 1890 (1), 127. 
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part of the fruit of a Cylicodaphne 36-5 per cent of a fat, melting at 
37° 0., and in the seeds 62 per cent of a fat of the melting point 44° C. 
Sack, 1 by extracting the seeds with ether, found 47-3 per cent of a fat 
which yielded by repeated crystallisation from alcohol a glyceride 
melting at 46° C. This was judged by Sack to be pure trilaurin. From 
the data given by him, the author calculates the iodine value of the fat 
to be 11-64, which agrees fairly with his statement that tangkallak fat 
contains 13-4 per cent of triolein. The remaining 86-6 per cent is con¬ 
sidered by Sack to be trilaurin. 

Recently Schroeder 2 examined the fat from genuine seeds of the 
tangkallak tree obtained from Buitenzorg (Java). The seeds yielded 
61 per cent of fat on extraction with petroleum ether. The numbers 
obtained by Schroeder are collated in the table of characteristics with 
those of Sack (see p. 663). The iodine values speak against the identity 
of the two specimens examined by Sack and by Schroeder. The amount 
of insoluble fatty acids + unsaponifiable was found by Schroeder, as the 
mean of three determinations, to be 76-1 per cent, which points to the 
fact that largo quantities of lauric acid had been washed away. The 
amount of unsaponifiable matter was 1-44 per cent. The Eeichert- 
Meissl value of 1-47 would appear to be due to small quantities of 
volatile fatty acids, lower than lauric acid, inasmuch as the saponifica¬ 
tion value of the fat ascertained by Schroeder —268-2—is higher than the 
saponification value of laurin. The fat would, therefore, appear to 
consist of practically pure laurin. Besides lauric acid, Schroeder found 
small quantities of a liquid fatty acid which had the iodine value 68-66 ; 
most likely this was oleic acid, holding in solution some lauric acid. 
According to Schroeder, tangkallak fat consists of 96-4 per cent of 
laurin and 2-6 per cent of olein. 

The specimen examined by Schroeder had the acid value 3-36. The 
fat dissolved in 16 pftrts of absolute alcohol at 20° C. 

Tangkallak fat is used in Java for the manufacture of candles. One 
tree is stated to provide annually sufficient material for the production 
of 500 candles. 

1 Delndische Mcrcuur , 1903, ‘28th April ; Pit arm, I Vcekblad, 1903, 4. 

2 Arch. </. Phami., 1905 (243), 631. 
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weighed 360 grins., and yielded 78-14 per cent of shells and 21-86 per 
cent of kernels. The latter were dry, had a pleasant taste, were free 
from rancidity and yielded, on extraction with petroleum ether, 60-45 
per cent of an almost white fat of pleasant taste (after purification). 
The Cambodja fats, although over two years old, were only slightly 
rancid. 

The extracted fat, as also the native fats, had tho consistence of 
beeswax; in contradistinction to this substance they had a crystalline 
structure, and hence were more friable than beeswax. Tho following 
numbers were determined in these fats by Bontoux :— 



Fat extiacti'd 

Native Preparations 


m the 
L.iboratoiy. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

it— 




Melting point, ° C. 

397 

38-2 

38-4 

Solidifying point, °(J. 

31 

31-2 

31 "8 

Saponification value . . 

Iouine value . 

235-0-.'35-6 

236-3 

237-4 

8-7-63 

4-1-4-2 

4-9-5-1 

Acid value . 

0"S9 

23-5 

34-9 

tty Acids— 




Fatty acids + unsaponifiable, percent . 
Solidifying point (titer test), fJ C. 

91-0 

93-4 

93-2 

36 6 


36-4 

Neutralisation value 

253 0 


250-2 

Mean molecular weight 

222 


224 


By converting the glycerides into methylesters, and fractionating 
the latter at a pressure of 25 mm., Bontoux ascertained that cay-ciy 
fat consists of about 5 per cent of olein, 30-35 per cent of laurin, and 
65-60 per cent of myristin. 1 

The best qualities of Cay Cay served formerly as an edible fat in 
place of butter, and cakes of such butter used to be largely sold in the 
markets of Saigon and Cambodja. At present hardly any edible fat is 
prepared, most of the product being made into candles for local use, 
as described above. The crude fat for this purpose is sold under the 
name of Cay Cay wax. The importation of paraffin oil into Indo-China 
has, however; considerably reduced the demand for candles, and the 
output of Cay Cay fat has consequently greatly decreased. 


(e) KUSU OIL 2 

French —Huile de Kusu. German— Kusuol. 

Italian —Olio di Kusu. 

Kusu oil is contained in the fruit of the camphor-yielding tree 
Cinnammum Camphora, Nees ( Lauracece ). The seeds are about Q/£> 

1 Les Matures grasses, 1908, 1277. 

2 Tsujimoto, Journ. Coll. Eng., Tokyo, Imp. Univ., 1908, 86. 
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cm. in diameter, and ,weigh on an average 0-1 grm. They contain 
6-78 per cent ol moisture, 42-4 per cent of fat, and 2-1 per cent of ash. 
The'fat which was prepared in the laboratory by powdering and pressing 
the seeds at a somewhat elevated temperature forms a white crystalline 
mass, having a slight aromatic odour which recalls that of cocoa nut oil. 
Jhe following characteristics were ascertained :— 

Specific gravity at 25° C. . 0-9267 « 

Specific gravity at 100° C. . 0-8760 

Melting point, 0 C. . . 22-8 

Saponification value . . .* . 283*8 

Iodino value . 4-5 

Rcichcrt-Mcissl value . . 0-53 

Refractive index at 25° C. . 1-4517 

The acid value of the sample was 4*70. 

The amount of insoluble acids + unsaponifiablo found was 81'8 per 
cent; although 2 litres of water were used for 3 to 4 gnus., the wash 
water still contained soluble acids. The mixed acids used in the 
determination of the following numbers were obtained by washing 
with a 10 per cent solution of common salt:— 

Fully Aculs 


Specific gravity at 100° C. . 0-8412 

Melting point, 0 0. . 21 

Neutralisation value . . 292*8 

Mean molecular weight . . 191-6 

Iodino value ... .5-1 


From the foregoing numbers it may be concluded that the chief 
constituent of the oil is laurin. The fat would thus resemble cocoa 
nut oil and its congeners, but differs notably from them by its low 
Reichert value. The fat seems to be more nearly related to dika fat, 
tangkaliak fat, and Irvingia butter, all of which are characterised by 
high proportions of laurin. 

Lesser Known Vegetable Fats, sec table opposite. 


2. Animal Fats 

The fats described under this head vary in their hardness, like the 
vegetable fats, in inverse proportion to the amount of unsaturated 
.fatty acids they contain, or, in other words, to the amount of iodine 
they absorb. Butter fat. in a similar fashion as the fats of the cocoa 
nut oil group, occupies an exceptional position owing to its high pro¬ 
portion of glycerides of volatile acids. In a system based on similarity 
of chemical composition butter fat would be classed with the cocoa nut 
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oils, but it is more convenient to retain the subdivision into vegetable 
and animal fats, inasmuch as these two classes can be differentiated 
readily by the phytosteryl acetate test. 

The unsaturated fatty acids of the animal fats were until recently 
considered to consist of oleic acid only, and this was thought to con¬ 
stitute an important natural difference between vegetable and animal 
fats. It has, however, been shown that some animal fats contain less 
saturated* fatty acids than oleic acid. Indeed, the presence of linolic 
acid has been proved in the case of lard (Fahrion) and hare fat (Kur- 
batojf), by identifying ainopgst the oxidation products of the liquid 
fatty acids sativic acid, and, in the case of lard, by the isolation 
of linolic tetrabromide ( Farnsleiner ). Furthermore, Farnsteiner has 
shown that even small quantities of linolenic acid occur in lard and 
tallow (for a probable explanation see below). From iccbear fat 9-3 
per cent of fatty acids were isolated, the iodine value of which reached 
as high a figure as 214-4. 

We are, therefore, in a position to discriminate between drying, 
semi-drying, and non-drying fats, similarly as in the case of vegetable 
oils and fats, and also to establish among the animal oils and fats all 
gradations from fish and liver oils down to the hardest fats, containing 
very small proportions of glycerides of unsaturated fatty acids. Whilst 
the marine animal oils simulate the drying oils, we have a certain class 
of animal fats, represented by icebear fat, blackcock fat, hare fat, wild 
duck fat, which may be likened to semi-drying oils. Reasoning by- 
analogy, wc must ascribe these, drying properties to the occurrence of 
fatty acids, which are less saturated than oleic acid. 

The presence of highly unsaturated fatty acids in icebear fat 
suggests the inference that the nature of the food lias great influence on 
the chemical composition of the body-fat. On this assumption Voit’s 
opinion that each animal is characterised by a specific kind of fat is no 
longer tenable. Although this question would appear to belong to 
the domain of physiology, its discussion is germane to our subject, 
inasmuch as this is a matter of the greatest importance to the analyst 
who has obtained abnormal numbers in the examination of a lard or 
butter fat. 

It is well known that if large quantities of one particular fat are 
given with the food, such fat is liable to pass into the body-fat of the 
animal. Thus it lias been shown that the fat from dogs who were 
given considerable quantities of linseed oil in their food had acquired 
the peculiar odour of linseed oil, and exhibited distinct drying properties; 
again, after feeding dogs with rape oil the presence of erucic acid in the 
fat could be proved (Radziejewski). Munk has then shown that in 
dogs that had been kept on starvation rations, subsequent feeding with 
mutton tallow produced a deposition in the body of a fat very similar 
to mutton tallow. 1 Rosenfeld states that geese fed on potatoes yield a 
fat with a melting point higher than the normal one, and cites this in 
support of his view that fat synthesised from carbohydrates is com¬ 
paratively rich in the glycerides of the saturated arids. It has further 
1 Cp. Rosenfeld, Ergebnissc d. Physiologic , 1901 (i.), 673. 
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been ascertained that hogs fed on dried fish yielded lard of a disagree¬ 
able fishy taste; moreover, such lard was less hard than that from 
normally fed hogs. During the lust decade or two the practice of 
feeding the hogs (in America) on maize has produced much “ softer ” 
lards than were previously obtained, a fact which must undoubtedly be 
ascribed to the influence of maize oil. It has also been observed that 
tallow from cattle fed on oil cakes'is softer, i.e. richer in olein, than 
tallow from cattle fed on grass (South American tallow, New Zealand 
.tallow), and further that lard from hogs fed on copra showed iodine 
values ranging from 32-5 to 42-5. 

Not only does the kind of food influence the character of the body- 
fat, but, as a general rule, the fat given in the food seems also to pass 
into the milk-fat. 1 2 Thus Baumert and Falkef have shown that on 
feeding cows with oil-cake obtained from sesame seed, almonds, and 
cocoa nut kernels, there were obtained butter fats which showed so 
remarkable a decrease in their proportions of volatile fatty acids 
(Reichert-Meml values) that without further investigation the butter 
fats would have been declared adulterated, inasmuch as the analytical 
characteristics were those of a mixture of genuine butter fat with very 
considerable amounts of foreign fats (op. also “ Human Fat,” p. 686). 
Similarly Goyitidse 3 showed that the milk-fat from goats fed liberally 
with linseed oil had the characteristics of a butter-fat mixed with 
33 per cent of linseed oil. The above-mentioned occurrence of 
linolenic acid in lard and tallow must therefore be ascribed to the 
influence of the food on the body-fat (op. also “ Lard,” p. 698; “ Butter 
Fat,” p. 821). In order to further illustrate the influence of the fat 
given with the food, 1 collate some isolated observations on the fats 
from certain wild animals, and contrast them with the. fats from the 
same species in a domesticated slate. 


Fat from 

Iodine Value. 

Rabbit, wild 

10M 

„ tamo 

04-4 

Goose, wild 

iffl-0 

„ wild, bold m captivity 2 years 

07-0 

„ domestic 

07-0 

Duck, wild . ... 

84-6 

„ domestic 

. . 68-5 

Hog, wild .... 

70-6 

„ domestic 

66 

Cat, wild ..... 

57-8 

„ domestic .... 

54-8 

In the case of wild goose and wild duck, 

the feeding on 


satisfactorily explains the high iodine values. 

As a corollary to the foregoing observations, it may be added 

1 Cp. Zuntz and Usson, Cltenk Centmlbl., 1900, 382 ; Einecke, Mitt. d. Lundw. 
ImL. 1903, 659. 

2 Unis. f. Wen. d. Htthrgt- v. Uenusm., 1S9S (i.), 665, For similar experiments 
and results obtained by feeding with nee meal, see tie, 1908, xv. 33. 

8 Z eitschr.f. liwloff., 1904 (45), 353. 
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that the fat from a chicken fed on milk approximated to the composi¬ 
tion of butter fat (high saponification value), although it did not yield 
a larger amount of volatile fatty acids than ordinary chicken fat 
(Zailschek). 1 Experiments made by Weiser and Zaitschek 2 on geese 
fed with maize showed, however, that the body-fat was not altered, 3 
probably because the food was poor as regards content of fat. As a 
further rule it may be stated thatthe amount of liquid (unsaturated) 
fatty acids decreases as the position of the fat approaches the warmest 
parts of the body. 4 

Bomer 5 6 puts forward the opinion that it is not the fats themselves 
(that are given with the food) which pass into the body-fat or milk- 
fat, but rather the fatty acids. This would, of course, mean that the 
fats are hydrolysed first, that the fatty acids pass through the tissues, 
and that the fatty acids find glycerol there (either newly formed or 
derived from hydrolysed fat), which has also passed through the tissues 
ready to perform the synthesis of fats. Some slight support for this 
opinion may be found in the experiments of Pottevin, as also of Twit- 
Mi (Vol. I. Chap. II.). Bomer thinks that a strong argument in favour 
of his views (that the fatty acids and not the glycerides themselves 
pass into the body-fat) is offered by the fact that phytosterol given 
with the food does not pass into the body-fat. 

The view that fats are hydrolysed to glycerol and fatty acids in the 
first stage of the digestive process is put forward on the strength of 
physiological experiments by Leoites 8 

Noll 7 deduces from micro-chemical examinations the fact that the 
fat in the epithelial cells lias the same composition as that of a child, 
and that the fat in these cells is absorbed as glycerides. 8 

In view of the change animal fats undergo in consequence of the 
change of food, it became of great importance to investigate whether 
phytosterol, if supplied together v/ith a vegetable fat in the food, passes 
into the body-fat, and may therefore occur in such body-fat side by side 
with cholesterol. This possibility, under certain conditions, was not 
excluded, since the colouring matter contained in cotton seed and 
cotton seed oil passes into the body-fat of hogs, and into the milk-fat 
of cattle fed on cotton seed cake. 

Since all fodders given to domestic animal* contain phytosterol, 
and yet all animal oils and fats examined hitherto have been proved 

1 PJtiigers Arch., 1903 (98), 614. 

2 Ibid., 1902,128. 

3 Ibui., 1902 (93), 128. Cp. also Paraschtsclmk, Chcm. Centralbl., 1903 (i.), 731 ; 
Arnold, ibid., 1903 (i.), 531. 

4 Honriqucs and Hausen, Biederm. Centralbl., 1901, 182; Lemmermann and Linkh, 

Landw. Jahrbucher, 1903, 635. Exceptions to this rule have been observed by 
Raikow (Chon. Zeit., 1904, 272) in the case of hear fat; ami in the case of horse fat by 
Dunlop (Analyst, 1907, 318). The fat taken from the kidney bed, which in most 
animals gives the lowest iodine value, furnished the highest figure yet recorded for horse 
fat, viz. 110 65 (H. Dunlop). 

6 Zeils. f. (Inters. d. Nahrgs- it. Oenussm., 1907 (xiv.), 93. 

6 Biochem. Zeitschr., 1909, 220. Hoppe-Seyler s Zdbschr. f. plugs. Chem. , 1906 (49), 
273 ; 1907 (53), 350 ; 1908 (57), 46. Cp. also Raper, Journ. Biol. Chem., 1913, 117. 

< 7 PJlugers Arch., 1910 (136), 208. 

8 Cp. also Whitehead, Amer. Journ. Physiol., 1909, 294. 
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to be free from phytosterol, it might have been concluded, a priori, 
that phytosterol does not pass into the food. It was, however, de¬ 
sirable to investigate this more fully, as through feeding with cake 
larger doses of phytosterol are introduced into the system than with 
ordinary fodder. C. Virchow, 1 who first inquired into this matter, has 
shown that on feeding animals (dogs, hogs, etc.) with cotton seed oil 
and peas, phytosterol could not be detected in the body-fat. Nor 
could Bomer 2 detect any phytosterol in a butter from a cow fed on 
sesame, cocoa nut, and almond cakes; neither could Fulmer 3 and 
Polenske 4 detect it in the lards of hogs fed with cotton cake and cotton 
seed oil respectively, although in the last case abnormally large quan¬ 
tities of oil were given to the pigs ( Farnsteiner). All the foregoing 
researches have been confirmed by an exhaustive enquiry of Konig and 
Schlnckebier , 6 who carefully examined the body-fat taken from five 
different parts of the body of young pigs (head, back, leaf, ham, 
intestines) as also the fat from the liver, brain, and gall. In no case 
was phytosterol found, cholesterol being the only alcohol contained in 
the unsaponifiable matter of all these fats. 

It was further of great importance to investigate whether those 
chromogenetic substances of cotton seed oil and sesame oil that show 
the characteristic colour reactions of these two oils pass into the body- 
fat or milk-fat if cotton seed cake or sesame cake is given with the 
food. As this question will be fully discussed under the headings of 
“ Lard ” and “ Butter Fat,” it need only be pointed out here that 
exhaustive investigations have demonstrated the fact that the chromo¬ 
genetic substance of cotton seed oil does migrate into lard and milk-fat, 
although Thorpe 8 noticed that individual cows vary in their ability 
to pass the reacting substance into the milk-fat. As regards sesame 
oil, the opinions of numerous observers are conflicting, but the evidence 
goes to show that under certain conditions, which are not fully known 
yet, the chromogenetic substance of sesame oil migrates into the inilk- 
fat of mammals. Quite recently Konig and Schluckebicr demonstrated 
that on feeding pigs with sesame cake the substance which gives the 
Baudouin reaction passes into the body-fat. This was proved by 
examining the fat taken from five different parts of the animal (head, 
back, leaf, ham, intestines) which had served for the experiment. 7 

Other influences which bear on the composition of animal fat, such 
as the influence of seasons, climate, mode of living, age, state of health, 
and idiosyncrasy of the animal, will be considered under “Human 
Fat,” “ Lard,” “ Tallow,” and “ Butter Fat.” 

It is also noteworthy (although of minor importance for the pur¬ 
poses served by this work) that the iodine values of the organ fats are 

1 Zells, f Unites, d. Xahrgs- it. Ueiiu.mil., 1889, 559. 

* Ibid., 1902, 1093. 

3 Jouiu. Ainer. Cficni. Soc., 1904 (26), 837. 

4 Arbeit, a. d. Kais. tiesmdhdtmnt, 1905, 567 ; cp. also Farnsteiner, Le.ndrich, and 
Buttenberg,’/?«•/». f. (Inters, d. Xalirgs- «. Uenussm., 1906 (xi.), 1. 

» Zeits.f Unters. d. Nahnjs - it. Uenussm., 1908 (xv.), 649. 

« Anah/st, 1898, 257. 

7 Cp. M. Piettre, Comple rend., 1911, 487 ; C. L. Hare, Joum. (mi. Eng. Chan., 
1910 264 ; and E. Abderhaldeu ami O. Bratim, Zeilschr. f. physiol. C/um., 1810, 
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higher than those of the connective tissue fat. Wolche states the fol¬ 
lowing figuresIodine value of the fat from the liver of the normal 
dog 83-1, from the heart muscle 84-9, from the kidney-78-O, whereas 
the iodine value of the connective tissue fat was 62-8. 1 On examina¬ 
tion the fatty acids in these organs were found to absorb from 113 to 
134 per cent of iodine ; the unsaturated fatty acids appear to undergo 
oxidation somewhat easily on exposure to air, thereby becoming to 
some extent insoluble in petroleum ether. On separating the saturated 
fatty acids from the unsaturated fatty acids (by the lead-salt-ether » 
method) Hartley 2 obtained unsaturated fatty acids (from pig and ox' 
liver) having iodine values from 174 to 203. The bromide test led 
to the conclusion that the unsaturated acids contain acids belonging 
to the unsaturated series (C n H 2 „_ 6 0 2 ) and even C„II 2 „_ 8 0 2 . (There 
seems to be an analogy with the acids of the fish liver oils.) Hartley 
isolated the following acids from pig liver fat:—palmitic, stearic, and 
an oleic acid, differing from the ordinary oleic acid, linolic acid, and an 
acid 0 ' 2 o^ 32 ^ 2 ’ 

Polenske 3 recently made the interesting observation that the differ¬ 
ence between the melting and solidifying points is constant for one 
and the same animal fat, whereas different animal fats exhibit different 
(“ difference ”) numbers. Thus for a number of tallows the “ differ¬ 
ences ” found were 12-8°-14-7 0 C., for goose fat 14-0°-16’2 u C., and 
for butter fats ll-8°-14'3° C., whilst lard is characterised by higher 
numbers, viz. 19-2°-2(>6° C. Polenske bases on this observation a 
method for the detection of lard, as also of tallow, in goose fat. This 
method is likely to prove useful for the detection of tallow and lard in 
butter fat. 

In this work only those animal fats which have commercial im¬ 
portance, or may acquire such, will he treated, i.e. the body and the milk 
fats. The fats from the active organs from liver, heart, etc., are only of 
interest from a physiological point of view, and will only be glanced at 
in passing. 

I subdivide the animal fats into : (1) drying, (2) semi-drying, and 
(3) non-drying fats. The latter are subdivided, according to their 
origin into (a) body-fats, (b) milk-fats. 

1 Hartley (On the nature of fat contained in the liver,Sidney, and heart), Juum. 
Physio/., 1907 (36), 18 

2 Jo urn. Physiol , 1909 (38), 354. 

J Arbeit, a. d. h'ais. Uesundheitsanit , 1907, xxvi. 3 
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Zeitschr.f. analyt. Chan., 1897, 1. 2 Chan. Zeit., 1906, 54. The acetyl value of the fatty acids was 7-67. 

3 Zeit. d. oster. Vereins, 1907, No. 52. 
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HORSE FAT 

French— Graisse tie cheval. German— Pferdefett. 

Italian— Grasso di cavallo. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 677. 

Fresh horse fat (from Equus caballus) is of yellowish colour, and 
has a buttery consistence. On standing it separates into a solid and 
a liquid portion. In its fresh state it is neutral. As the rendering 
of horse fat is not so carefully carried out as that of other animal fats, 
remnants of tissue are frequently contained therein. Hence it readily 
becomes rancid. 

In a sample of kidney fat stearic acid could not be detected by 
the method described Vol. I. Chap. VIII. Farnsteiner isolated from a 
specimen of horse fat linolie tetrabromide in a quantity correspond¬ 
ing to 9-9 per cent of linolie acid in the fat. The fat taken from the 
kidney bed, which in most animals gives the lowest iodine value, 
furnished the highest figure yet recorded for horse fat, viz. 110-05 
(//. Dunlop). 1 

The occurrence of linolie acid satisfactorily explains the weak 
drying properties this fat shows on exposure to the air. 

In consequence of the increasing consumption of horse meat, horse 
fat has become a commercial article. It is used by the poorer classes 
on the Continent as an edible fat in place of lard, and is no doubt used 
as an adulterant of more expensive fats. Admixture of horse fat to 
tallow has been practised in slaughter-houses. Horse fat in slaughter¬ 
house grease is stated to be detected by the biological methods 2 of 
differentiating albumen from different sources. Of course, if the 
albumen has been removed in the usual manner, this method will fail. 

Horse fat of low quality is used in soap-making and the manufacture 
of leather greases. 3 A technical application of horse fat for the coating^ 
of calcium carbide in the production of acetylene has been patented 
by J. M‘Rae} 

The following characteristics for horse fat from various parts of the 
body 5 have been published :— * 


1 Analyst, 1907, 318. 

a Wittels and Welwart, Seifevseider Zcit., 1910, 1014 

3 Boutoux, Les Matures grasses, 1910, 2026 

4 English patent 25,046, 1905. 

0 As to the foot oil, cp p. 482. 
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* Capillary tube method. * As to the horee oil obtained from these fats cp. p. 550. * Analyst, 1907. 318. 
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Horse Oil .—The liquid portion of horse fat is frequently prepared 
separately by simple filtration at low temperature. It is sold in com¬ 
merce as horse oil or “ animal oil,” and should not be confounded with 
horses’ foot oil (see p. 482). The following table contains some char¬ 
acteristics of horse oil ( Dunlop J ). 


Horse fat from 

Colour and Consistence. 

Specific Gravity at 

15-5" C. 

Saponification Value. 
Per cent. 

Iodine Value (Wijs). 

►» 

s 

0 u 

f?J 

ta 

|2 

& 

s 

© 

s . 

o 

©dg 

y 

t '■ 

P 

P3 

M 

£ 

1 

-Ss 

« 

§£ 

& 

1 

3 

iz 

1*4 © 

ft 

1. Kidney bed 
after filtration 
at 13'3° C. 

Orange-yellow 

oil 

0'9212 

19-63 

114-85 

0-36 

66-7 

0-68 


2. Neck (“mane”) 
after filtration 
at 12'2° C. 

Lemon-yellow 
oil 

0-9182 


90-10 

0-30 

61-8 

0-46 


3. Neck (“mane”) 
after filtration 
at 8*9° C. 

Light yellow, 
part liquid 

0-9184 

19-56 

93-11 

0*20 

61-8 

0-60 

1-20 

4. Neck fat 

Lemon-yellow 

oil 

0-9211 

19-63 

112-85 


60'0 

0-42 

0-46 


The drying properties of horse oil are very marked. Thus specimens 
of horse oil exposed for two hours in thin layers on glass gave at tem¬ 
peratures 95°-97 0 C. sticky films, which became solid after four hours 
(Dunlop). 

In consequence of its pronounced drying power horse oil is un¬ 
suitable for lubricating purposes. 


. HARE FAT 

French —Graisse de liitvre. German— Hasenfett. 

Italian —Grasso di lepre. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 679. 

Hare fat (obtained from several specimens of Lepus timidus) is, 
according to Amthor and Zink, 2 pale yellow to orange-yellow. It is of 
soft consistence, and separates on standing into a thick yellow oil 
and a white crystalline deposit. Even in the fresh state it has a dis¬ 
agreeable rancid smell, which becomes more unpleasant on standing. 

1 Analyst, 1907, 318. 2 Zeitschr.f. analyt. Chem., 1897, 8. 
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Exposed to the atmosphere in a thin layer (e.g. spread on a glass 
plate), hare fat dries in about 8 days to a tolerably viscid varnish, 
becoming solid after 1 more days. The iodine number after 38 days’ 
„ exposure was 19-4. 

Hare fat contains linolie acid. Klimont 1 could only detect palmitic 
acid in the saturated fatty acids. 

The acid value of the specimen examined by Amthor and Zink was, 
in the fresh state, 2'73, and after G months, 8. 


BABBIT PAT 

French —Graisse de la-pin. Herman— Kaninchenfelt. 

Italian— Grasm (li coniglio. 

For tables of characteristics see p. G81. 

Rabbit, fat (from Lcpas cuniculus) is of a dirty yellow colour; on 
standing it separates into a liquid and a solid portion. 

The fat from the wild rabbit differs very notably from that, of the , 
tame rabbit in its iodine absorption. On exposure to the atmosphere 
the fat from the wild animal dries after 7 days to a nearly solid varnish, 
becoming completely solid after 6 more days. After 50 days’ ex¬ 
posure the iodine number was only 26. The fat from the tame animal 
does not exhibit drying properties. 

The acid values of the wild rabbit fat and tame rabbit fat were 7-2 
and fi'2 respectively. 

As a rule, the fat of domesticated animals is richer in olein than that 
of wild animals, lmt in this case, as well as in that of the wild goose, flic 
reverse obtains. 

1 Mo/uUsh. /. Client , l!l] 2, 141 
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(3) Non-Drying Animal Fats 

HORSE MARROW PAT 1 

French— Molle tie cheral. German— Pferdemarlcfett. 
Italian —Grasso di midollo di cavallo. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Ilorse Marrow Fat 


Specific Gravity. 

Solidifying 

Point. 

Melting 

Point. 

Saponification 

Value. 

Iodine Value. 

Reichert Value. 

At 15° C. 

*C. 

*C. 

Mgr ms. KOH. 

Per cent. 

c.c. ^ norm. 
KOH. 

0*9204-0*9221 

24-20 3 

35-39 3 

199*7-200 

77*6-30*0 

1*0 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Specific Gravity 

Solidifying roint. 

Mciting Point. 

Neutralisation Value. 

Iodine Value. 

At 15* C. 

•c. 

°C. 

Mgrins. KOH. 

Per cent. 

0*9182-0*9289 

36-34 5 

42-11“ 

210*8-217*6 

71*8-72*2 


Horse marrow fat is pale yellow. A specimen of freshly rendered 
fat had the acid value 1-0, and a sample three months old 0-8. 


GOOSE FAT 

French— Grgisse Foie. German— Gansefett. Italian— Grasso d’ oca. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 684, 685. 

Goose fat (from Anser cinereus) is a semi-pellucid, pale yellow fat 
of granular structure. It consists of olein, palmitin, stearin, and small 
quantities of glycerides of volatile acids. 

The proportion of soluble fatty acids varies, according to Young, 
from 0-7 to 3-5 per cent, calculated as oleic acid. 

There are added in the tables some characteristics of the fat from 
the wild goose ( Anser ferns) ; the iodine value of the latter demon- 

1 Zink, Forschungsberichte ilber Lebensmiltel, etc., 1896, 441. 

8 Capillary tube method. 
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strates that the fat of the wild goose is richerdn olein than that of the 
domesticated goose, 1 

Lebedejf’s earlier statement 2 that goose fat consists of 70 parts of 
triolein and 20-30 parts of tripalmitin together with some tristearin 
hardly merits attention. Klimont 3 states that he has isolated dipal- 
mitostearin, but as the melting point 59° C. which he found is much 
lower than that of the same glyceride isolated by Bonier, bv a much more 
careful series of recrystallisation, and, moreover, as the proof is only 
based on saponification values obtained with extremely small quantities 
of substance, little importance can be attached to Klimont's statements. 

Adulteration of goose fat with about 20 per cent and more of lard 
can be ascertained by determining the melting point and solidifying 
point according to Polenske’s method (Vol, I, Chap. V,). With pure 
goose fat differences from 14-7 to 16-7° C. are observed, whereas by the 
addition of 20 per cent of lard the difference rises to 17-3 and 17-5°, 
and in the case of an addition of 30 per cent to even 18-3° C. 

1 Westjilial, English Patent ti7,13S, 1911 ; Ficudi Patent -137.115. 

2 Zedichr.fc phys. Ulian., 1882, 142. 2 J Imntsk.f. Uhni., 1909, 341. 
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Wild goose . . 99 6 

Wild goose, 2 years G7 0 

in captivity 
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HUMAN FAT 

French— Graisse d’homme. German— Menschenfelt. 

Italian— Grasso d’uomo. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 688. 

Human fat was first examined by Chevreul and afterwards by 
Heintz. 

The consistence of human fat approaches that of butter. On 
crystallisation from ether Mitchell 1 obtained a slight deposit of crystals, 
melting at 51-5° C.; under the microscope these crystals somewhat 
resembled those frequently obtained from flare lards. Partheil and 
Ferie 2 obtained pure tripalmitin on removing the liquid portion by 
expression and crystallising the solid portion from absolute alcohol. 
In the liquid portion dioleo-stearin was identified. Human fat may 
therefore be considered as consisting chiefly of tripalmitin and dioleo- 
stearin ; neither myristic. nor lauric acids were found by the lithium 
salt method. In the light of these numbers the statement made by 
Jaeckle 3 that the mixed fatty acids consist of 4-9-6 3 per cent of stearic 
acid, 16-9-21-1 per cent of palmitic acid, and 65-6-86-4 per cent of oleic 
acid must be accepted with reserve. The amount of unsaponifiablo 
matter was found by Jaeckle to be 0-33 per cent; the proportion of 
lecithin calculated from the phosphorus contents was 0-084 per cent. • 

The iodine value of the fat of new-born babies was found by Knop- 
fdmacher to be -13-3. 4 The proportion of liquid acids increases, how¬ 
ever, rapidly, until at an age of one year the iodine value of 65 (67-25 
Langer) is found, which is the iodine value of the fat from adults. (In 
the case of young pigs Konig and Schluckebier 6 ascertained that the 
iodine value decreases with the age, and that the melting point of the 
fat increases correspondingly.) The fat of well-fed children is richer 
in oleic acid than that of underfed ones. The influence of food on the 
iodine value of the fat is further clearly illustrated by the statement 
made by Rosenfeld 6 that the fat of Polynesians, living chiefly on cocoa 
nuts, resembled somewhat cocoa nut oil, whereas the fat obtained 
from an Eskimo had the iodine value 79—thus showing the influence 
of the blubber oil taken in the food. 

The variations in the chemical characteristics of fat from the various 
parts of the human body do not interest us here, and the reader must 
be referred to the footnotes. The following statement, if read in 
conjunction with the remarks made on p. 669, may, however, prove 
interesting. The fat taken from the muscles of the heart of a person 
who had been suffering from fatty degeneration of the heart, gave 
the following numbers 7 :— 


1 Analyst, 1896, 172. 2 Arch. d. Charm., 1893, 545. 

! Ohm. 1897, 163. 

* Uhem. Centralbl, 1898 (i. ). 788. Cp. also L. Wacker, Zeitschr./. Physiol., 

1912, 349. 6 Zcits.f. Unters. d. Nahrgs- u. (ienussm., 1908, 641. 

* Clieiti. Zeit,, 1902, 1110. 1 Lrademann, Zeitschr. f. Bid., 1899, 38 ; 406. 
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Saponifioation valuo . 257-4 

Iodine value s . 108-55 

Reiehert-Meissl valuo 23-9 

Acid value . 18-35 


According to P. Hartley 1 the higher fatty acids from the liver, 
kictney, and heart-muscle include, in addition to saturated acids and 
acids of the oleic series, considerable amounts of acids of the series 
C„H 2n . 4 0 2 , C„H 2 „_ 6 0 2 , and possibly C„H 2 „_ 8 0 2 . These unsaturated 
fatty acids yield on bromination additive products insoluble in ether, 
carbon tetrachloride, alcohol, and acetic acid, thus resembling the 
bronio-acids of the series C n H 2n _ 8 0„. 

Fat extracted from human hair (Meyer 2 ) had the following 
characteristics:— 


Specific gravity at 00° O. 0-9080 

Saponification value 200 

Iodmo valuo . 07 

iioichort-Meiysl value ... 23 

Insoluble fatty acids f unsaponiliablo 90 por cent 

tJnsaponiliablo matter . . 3 por cent 

Refractive index at 28° 1'. 1-47009 


The view that the fatty body secreted by the skin contains wool 
wax has been shown to bo erroneous by f Inna ami Gohdeiz. 3 Notable 
quantities of cholesterol were found. Isocholesterol, however, could 
not be detected. 

‘ When decomposition of the human body sets in, the tissue dis¬ 
appears first, find the more resistant fat is converted into the so-called 
adipocere (French, Adipocire ; German, Lcichenwachs ; Italian, Cera 
cadaveriea), a hard wax-like mass consisting chiefly of fatty acids (cp. 
Vol. I. Chap. I.), and lime soaps of fatty acids. 

Adipocere was first described by Antoine Francois Fourcroy, who 
placed it. together with cholesterol (found by Conrad in 1775 and by 
Green in 1788 in the biliary calculi) and spermaceti in a separate class 
termed “ adipocere.” Schntelck 1 examined three specimens of adi¬ 
pocere, with the following result:—Melting point, 62-5° C.; insoluble 
fatty acids, 83-84 per cent; asii, 1-61-1-79 per cent (containing 83-84 
per cent CaO); unsaponifiable matter, 16-7 per cent"; acid value, 
197 ; neutralisation value of the fatty acids, 202-8-203-4 ; iodine value, 
14-14-2 ; iodine value of the fatty acids, 14-4. According to Tarugi , 5 
adipocere consists chiefly of palmitic acid. 

With regard to fat obtained from Egyptian mummies, cp. W. A. 
Schmidt .* 

1 Jourii- Physwl., 1907 (36), 17. 2 Chm. ZeiL, 1905, 1028. 

3 Jiiochcm. Journ., 1909, 489. 4 Chem. Zed., 1902, 11. 

6 Gazz. chim. Hal., 34, n. 469 ; Chem. Centralbl ., 1905 (i.), 683. The statement that 
adipocere consists chiefly of palmitic acid was lirst made many years ago (Wetherill, 
Tram. Amir . Philos. Snc.). Cp. also E. Salkowski, Zur Keuntniss der Fdtwachs- 
bidlurtsf, p. 20 (Festschrift f. R. Virchow, 1891, Beilin, Reimer). 

« Chan. Zed ., 1908, 769. 
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!.,1897, 163. 1 Analyst, 1896, 172. 
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LARD, HOG FAT 

French — Saimloux, Oraisse de pore. German —Schweinefett. 

Italian— Slrutto. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 694-696. 

“ Lard,” originally used to denote the fat rendered from the leaf 
of the pig, i.e. the fat from the kidneys and the bowels. 

The increased consumption of lard during the latter half of the 
last century (which has seen the rise of large American packing¬ 
houses manufacturing lard on an enormous scale), has chiefly con¬ 
tributed to the extension of the above-given definition of lard, so that 
at present lard denotes the fat from any and every part of the hog. 

What was originally termed lard is still being sold on a small scale 
as “ butcher’s lard ” and “ home-rendered lard.” Compared with 
the enormous quantities which are being produced in the slaughter¬ 
houses of America, especially in those of the United States, the amount 
of lard which is produced locally on a small scale has become an in¬ 
significant quantity. That produced in large municipal or private 
slaughter-houses no longer consists entirely of leaf lard. “ Bludder- 
lard ”—so named from the package—used to be leaf lard rendered 
in small establishments. This term is still used to denote the best 
quality of home rendered, as also of American lard of quality (c) (see 
below). Another quality of lard sold in the retail trade as “ keg 
lard ” (so named from the package) always contains, besides leaf lard, 
the fat taken from other parts of the animal. 

As stated already, at present “ lard ” denotes the fat taken from 
any and every part of the hog. Implicitly this has been recently 
acknowledged by the Adulteration Laws of the United States, accord¬ 
ing to which the term lard is defined as the “ rendered fat from 
slaughtered, healthy 1 hogs free from rancidity and containing no more 
than I per cent of substances other than hog fat.” The production of, 
and trade in, lard made at present may be considered as being com¬ 
pletely dominated by the processes and trade usages in vogue in the 
United States, especially in the large packing-houses of Clycago. 

The rules of the Chicago Board of Trade define the following brands 
of edible lard :— (a) Neutral Lard No. 1; (b) Neutral Lard No. 2 ( Imita¬ 
tion Neutral Lard) ; (c) Leaf Lard ; (d) Choice Lard, Choice Kettle- 
rendered Lard ; (e) Prime Steam Lard. These brands will be described 
here in the order in which they are produced, so as to give, at the same 
time, a concise account of the manufacturing processes involved in the 
production of edible lard. 

In the American packing-houses, in some of which up to 10,000 
hogs are killed per day, the animals are driven into a shackling pen, 

1 This is important, as m the State of Iowa a law is in force which says that lard 
made from hogs that have died of disease may bo sold if the fact he mentioned to the 
purchaser at the time of sale. 

VOL II 2 Y 
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where they are fastened to a “ wheel hog hoist ” by means of which 
they are hoisted up to the “ sticking pen.” Immediately after they 
have been killed they are delivered automatically by a travelling 
band into a “ scalding tub,” from which the carcasses are thrown out 
and carried automatically into the hog-scraping machine, where the 
bristles are scraped off. The carcasses are then cut up immediately, 
and in the first instance the leaf (French— panne ; German— Liesen, 
Flohmen ; Italian— sugna) is taken out, freed from the flesh and skin, 
and then chopped up in fat-cutting machines into small lumps and 
thoroughly washed with iced water. The comminuted mass is then 
delivered into jacketed rendering vessels, in which it is heated up to 
a temperature of 40°-50° C. The lard so obtained— (a) Neutral 
Lard No. 1—is practically neutral, and is used almost exclusively 
in the manufacture of “ margarine ” (termed in America “ oleo¬ 
margarine ”). 

If the leaf cannot be rendered in its fresh state it is placed in re¬ 
frigerating rooms until it can be worked up. The first method can, 
of course, only be used in small establishments, whereas the latter 
method, as the author has himself seen in the Chicago stockyards, 
is the one practised on a large scale. Moreover, it is claimed that 
the so-called “ animal flavour ” is more efficiently removed by a pro¬ 
longed cooling process. 

The fat from the back 1 is rendered in a similar manner. The 
skin is either removed by hand or by a back-fat skinning machine. 
This lard is sold as (l) Neutral Lard No. 2 “ Imitation Neutral Lard ” 
(quoted on the Rotterdam Exchange as “ Imitation Lard ”). This 
fat is used in America chiefly for the purposes of confectioners and 
biscuit bakers. On the continent of Europe this lard finds extensive 
use for the same purposes, further in the manufacture of margarine, 
and also as an adulterant of butter (see “ Butter-fat ”). 

Neutral Lard No. 1 and Neutral Lard No. 2 (not being “ cooked ”) 
do not keep well and cannot therefore be used like “leaf lard” and 
“ steam lard ” for domestic purposes. The author would explain this 
fact as being due to the enzymes (which he considers as the primary 
cause of the incipient stages of rancidity) not having been destroyed 
completely at the comparatively low temperature at which these two 
brands of lard are rendered. 

(c) Leaf Lard, Flare Lard (“ flair lard ”) (German— Speckschmalz). 
—On subjecting the residue from (a) to steam heat under pressure, the 
leaf lard of commerce is obtained. Formerly this was the only kind of 
lard recognised by the Chicago Board of Trade, and was then prepared 
from the whole leaf, and thus embraced the three qualities described 
under (a), (6), and (c). This lard is not exported, but is consumed 
at home. The Adulteration Laws of the United States now' define 
lea f lard as “ the lard made from the internal fat of the abdomen, 

1 The hack-fat lard is separated by a fascie into two layers, the outer one of which 
melts at a lower temperature than the inner. This peculiarity extends even so far that 
hogs reared in colder climates have a considerably softer (that is richer in olein) outer 
fat layer than the hogs reared in warmer climates. Such differences are not noticeable 
in the fat of the inner portions of the body. 
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excluding that adhering to the intestines, and having the iodine number 
60.” The “ cracklings ” from best leaf-lard are mixed with bone 
meal and sold as chicken food under the name of “ azotine.” 

The portions of the leaf remaining after the rendering of Neutral 
Lard No. 1 are frequently put together with the residues obtained 
in the preparation of Neutral Lard No. 2, and rendered by steam heat- 
either in open steam-jacketed kettles or in autoclaves. The lard so 
obtained consists, therefore, exclusively of the residue from Neutral 
Lard No. 2, or from a mixture of residues from Neutral Lard No. 1 
and Neutral Lard No. 2. This lard is known as (<l) Choke Lard, Choice 
Kettle-rendered Lard (French— Sa{mloux de choix). The open steam- 
jacketed kettles are a survival of the old-fashioned open kettle in which 
butchers used to render the lard over free fire. Such lard had the 
peculiar, pleasant flavour of fried fat and therefore the name “ kettle- 
rendered lard ” lias been retained even after the rendering over free 
fire had given way to heating by means of steam. In large establish¬ 
ments the rendering is carried out under pressure (in digesters). In 
some establishments, however, the jacketed vessels arc still in vogue ; 
they are usually square tanks, provided with one or more circular flue- 
pipes passing through the centre of the tank, so as to distribute the 
steam over as large a surface as possible. According to the regulations 
of the Chicago Board of Trade “ choice lard ” is defined as lard made 
from leaf and trimmings only, either steam or kettle-rendered; the 
manner of rendering must be branded on each tierce. Its flavour is 
much superior to that of “ prime steam lard.” 

After this lard has heen drawn off from the autoclave, the residue, 
termed “ tankage,” is withdrawn and worked up in f lic fertiliser 
department (see Chap. XVI.). 

The lowest quality of edible lard is (e) Prime Steam Lard (French— 
Saindoux'ala vapeur ; German -Dampfschmalz), also termed “ standard 
prime steam lard,” and obtained from any trimmings not used up 
in the production of lard ( d ), and all other parts of the hog that will 
yield lard, with the exception of the liver, lungs, the intestines proper, 
and of that part of the heart which is free from fat, etc. This quality is 
rendered in digesters m a similar manner to ( d ). . This lard is passed 
solely on inspection, and as the inspector has no authority enabling 
him to supervise rendering establishments in order to sccuje a proper 
control, we may take it that prime steam lard consists of the fat from 
any part of the hog, either from the whole animal or from portions of 
it (head, foot). 

As stated already, these qualities are used for edible purposes only. 

Lard is also used for the extraction of perfume from flowers by 
the “ maceration process,” in which the flowers are dipped in the fat 
previously heated to about 80° 0. and expressed, the operation being 
repeated up to 25 times. 

All those parts of the hog which have not been used for the pro¬ 
duction of edible lard—such as “guts,” etc.--are worked up in auto¬ 
claves, in order to obtain the last portions of fat they contain. Such 
fat is known as “ yellow grease ” (see Chap. XVI.). With it is mixed 
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all the refuse fat resulting in the course of rendering the edible qualities. 
The “ yellow grease ” is generally worked up together with any hogs 
that have died in the “ Stockyards.” This quality is, of course, only 
used for manufacturing purposes, such as for the production of soap, 
low quality lard oil, or “ grease stearine.” 

The hogs which have died in transit are rendered for fat in their 
entirety, after the intestines have been removed, as the fat from the 
latter would discolour the resulting grease. The grease so obtained 
is sold as “ white grease ” for manufacturing purposes. 

The intestines which have been removed from the dead animals 
are worked up separately, and yield, a grease sold as “ brown grease.” 
This is used for the manufacture' of soaps and the lowest class of 
commercial lard oil. 

A further kind of grease—“ pig’s foot grease ”—is a by-product 
obtained in the glue department of the packing-houses. It also finds 
an outlet in the manufacture of low-class lard oil as a substitute for 
Neat’s foot oil, 1 and of soap. 

In this section only lard proper will be dealt with, i.e. all the edible 
qualities enumerated above from («) to (e) (cp. Vol. III. Chap. XVI. 

“ Greases ”). 

The two qualities of “ neutral lard ” hardly require any refining. 
After the clear melted lard has settled in the jacketed vessel, it is run 
off into a receiving tank, in which the last traces of water and any 
fibres are precipitated by sprinkling salt over the fat (cp. manufacture 
of “ Premier Jus,” Chap, XV.). The settled lard is then ready for use 
in the margarine department of the works, or is run into tierces for 
shipment. 

The next qualities of edible lard usually undergo a more compli¬ 
cated process of refining. This consists in treating the melted fat in a 
refining vessel with fuller’s earth, blowing it at the same time with air. 
This is done not only to mix the lard but also to deodorise those 
qualities which require such treatment. The treated mass is then 
pumped through a filter-press, from which the clear bleached lard is 
run over horizontal cylinders cooled by brine. In small establishments 
a single cooler is used; in the large packing-houses two cooling 
cylinders, arranged side by side in one open tank, are usually employed. 
These cylinders revolve slowly in the warm lard, being immersed in it 
to about half their diameter. Whilst rotating they carry up a layer 
of lard, which is quickly chilled on the cooled surface and forms a 
continuous sheet of solidified fat. On the opposite side, before the ■ 
cylinder dips again into the warm lard, the solidified mass is removed 
by a scraper and falls into a trough. In this trough a rotating screw 
conveyer breaks up the sheet of fat and carries it forward into a mixer, 
in which the lard is agitated by a mechanical arrangement. Here 
lard stearine is added, if need be, to “ stiffen ” soft lard. 

At this stage of the process such ingredients as are incorporated 
with lard in the manufacture of “ Lard Substitutes ” (see Chap. XV.) 
are also added. 


1 Fabrion, Zeitschr. f. angew. Chm 1911, 1318. 
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The finished product is taken off by a pump, which delivers the 
semi-solid mass through a range of strainers into the vessels (“ tierces ”) 
in which the lard is shipped. 

The object of the agitation of the lard is to produce rapid solidifi¬ 
cation of the mass, whereby a whiter product is obtained than if the 
lard were allowed to solidify slowly. Frequently the lard is blown at 
the same time with air, which, becoming entangled during the agitation, 
assists in giving a whiter colour to the lard. This final treatment in 
the agitator imparts the smooth, salve-like consistence, and also pre¬ 
vents the formation of crevices in the finished product which not only 
render the lard unsightly, but also increase the liability to rancidity 
by the more ready access of air. The mixing in the agitator and the 
blowing with air require careful observation. If not carried to a 
certain point, liquid portions would separate out in the tierces. The 
author has not infrequently noticed pools of fluid fat in tierces contain¬ 
ing lard of a low melting point. 

'The machinery used in the large American packing-houses lias 
served as a type to those European establishments where considerable 
quantities of lard are produced (e.g. in Vienna). Slight alterations 
are introduced into the system of cooling, as the quantities produced 
are not always large enough to permit the installation of brine- 
cooled cylinders. In such cases the hot lard is worked off in mixing 
machines between rollers where lard in solid form is introduced in order 
to induce more rapid solidification, or even lard stearine to “ stiffen ” 
the lard. Just as in the manufacture of lubricating greases and vege¬ 
table butters, the object of passing the lard between rollers is to give it 
a smooth appearance. With regard to the manufacture of “ Lard 
Stearine ” and “ Lard Oil ” see p. 741. 

Reliable figures representing the extension of the lard trade in the 
United Sates of America, Canada, etc., arc not available, but some 
information may bo gathered from the following data :—In the year 
1899 the quantity of neutral lard consumed in the production of mar¬ 
garine (oleomargarine) amounted to 31,297,251 lbs. In addition’ to 
this there is the consumption of lard in the United States and the 
amount used in the production of lard compounds (sec Chap. XV., 
“ Lard Substitutes ”). The bulk of the lard is, however, exported to 
Europe. 
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Chinese lards. 5 Japanese lards. 








1 Calculated from saponiQc. value 203*6. 2 Iodine value of lard 76*9. 3 Genoveae lard of iodine value 67*6. * Iodine value of lard 63*2. 
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The exports of lard from the United States in lbs. and their 
value in dollars is given in the following table :— 


Year. 

Lbs. 

Dollars. 

1896 

509,534,256 

33,589,851 

1897 

508,315,010 

29,120,485 

1898 

709,344,045 

39,710,672 

1899 

711,259,851 

42,208,405 

1900 

001,813,063 

41,939,101 

1901 

011,357,514 

40,560,148 

1902 

556,810,222 

52,375,801 

1903 

490,755,821 

50,854,501 

1901 

501,302,043 

40,347,520 

1905 

010,238.899 

47,243,181 

1900 

741,516,880 

00,132,091 

1907 


57,497,980 

1908 

603,413,770 

54,789,748 

1909 

528,722,933 

52,712,509 

1910 

362,927,071 

43,301,156 

1911 

470,107,857 

52,509,217 

1912 

532,255,805 

52,090,441 


The quantity of “ lard compounds ” and “ lard substitutes ” ex¬ 
ported from the United States will be given in Chapter XV. under 
the heading “ Lard Substitutes.” 

The following ligures state the value in pounds sterling of the imports 
into, and the re-exports from, the United Kingdom of lard and imitation 
lard (see above), and also of “ lard substitutes ” 


Vr.ur. 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


lm|>nrh of 


l.anl. 


“Imitation 

Lard." 1 


2,887,801 

3,068,975 

3,206,582 

4,037,689 

4,118,992 

3,870,774 

3,342,389 

3,692,573 

4,361,399 

4,491,539 

4,407,410 

4,858,026 

4,520,074 

4,251,753 

4,573,136 


£ 

89,025 

90,010 

98,629 

154,239 

284,830 

306,633 

238,668 

269,098 

358,492 

408,192 

306,700 

438,909 

603,444 

300,878 

434,023 


Ite*Exports ol 


baril. 

“ Imitat inn 
bard " 1 

£ 

£ 

674,828 

11,875 

810,003 

4,332 

480,707 

2,276 

551,512 

1,453 

155,457 

6,548 

180,082 

» 1,202 

194,150 

1,652 

410,267 

4,005 

401,743 

8,500 

379.481 

5,805 

256,272 

2,145 

632,782 

1,980 

383,007 

4,652 

504,084 

5,700 

580,021 

3,384 


Very large quantities are shipped to the French ports; and to 

1 This term including besides “neutral imitation lard” (see above) also lard 
substitutes. 
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Rotterdam,-which is the chief port for the importation of lard into 
Germany. 

A reliable estimate as to the*European production is at present 
impossible. The author, from information placed at his disposal, 
estimated that the value of lard produced in the United Kingdom was 
about £1,100,000 in 1902. Large quantities of lard are produced on 
the Continent in Roumania, Servia, Hungary, and Austria. Hardly 
any lard can be imported into Hungary and Austria in consequence of 
the enormous import duty on this article. 

Leaf lard has a granular texture and a salve-like consistence and 
should be of pure white colour. The lards which represent mixtures 
from all parts of the body, especially those manufactured in large 
slaughter-houses, have no longer a crystalline texture, as the object 
of the last operation in the manufacture is to destroy such texture and 
give to the produce a smooth appearance. 

The lard rendered from the leaf and also that from the back have 
an agreeable taste. The lower qualities have an insipid taste ; this 
disappears, however, on standing. Some of the steam lards have an 
“ animal flavour,” which may be judged by an inexperienced person as 
indicating admixture with tallow or beef “ stearine.” This flavour 
also disappears on standing or on warming. 

Loaf lard is the hardest; the lards from the back, etc., are softer 
(see below under “ Melting point,” p. 708). The consistence of a lard 
is not only conditioned by the part of the animal from which it has 
been taken, but depends also on the food which has been given to the 
animal. Hogs fed exclusively on acorns yield a harder lard than hogs 
fed on maize. 

Lard consists of the glycerides of lauric, myristic, palmitic, stearic, 
and oleic acids, and small quantities of linolic acid (and perhaps also 
of linolenic acid). Volatile acids are absent, as may be seen from the 
low Reichert-Meisd value. The proportion of stearic acid in a number 
of commercial lards (determined by the method described, Vol. I. 
Chap. VIII.) varied from 6 to 24-91 per cent. The statement made 
first by Fahrion, viz. that lard contains linolic acid, is confirmed by 
the fact that, the liquid fatty acids of lard, especially of American lards, 
have iodine values varying from 93 to 106, and reach even 115-5, as 
the author 1^,8 ascertained. “ Daturic ” acid, stated by Kreis and 
Hafner to occur in lard as a mixed glyceride “ daturodistearin,” has 
been shown to consist of a mixture of solid acids (see below). 

Bomer 1 solated by fractional crystallisation about 3 per cent of 
palmito-distearin and 2 per cent of stearo-dipalmitin. No evidence 
could be obtained for the presence of a heptadccylie acid. 

By reducing lard in the presence of colloidal palladium (Vol. I. 
p. 59) Baal and Roth obtained a white mass of tallow-like consistence 
which melted at 56-60° C. 

Farnsleiner found in a specimen of European lard (of the iodine 
value 51-4) the following percentages of solid and liquid acids :— 


1 Zeits. f, Uliters. d, Nahrgs - u. (hnussm 1913 , 321 . 
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Solid Fatty Acids. 

- f r- 

Llqoid Fatty Acids. 

Lard I. (iod. val. 514) . 

„ II. ... 

Per cent. 

41*3 

42 2 

Per cent. 

53-7 

(iod. val. 93) 
53-1 


The 63-1 parts of liquid fatty acids of specimen II. were resolved 
by the barium-salt-benzene method into 39-3 parts of oleic acid and 
13-9 parts of less saturated acids. The presence of linolic acid was 
proved by the isolation of linolic tetrabronude. Since a brominated 
acid of the melting point 165° C. was isolated, the inference is justified 
that this product represents 'a mixture of linolic tetrabromide and 
linolenie hexabromide. 

TwitcheU 1 calculated the composition of a lard (iodine value of the 
mixed fatty acids = 62-57) as follows:— 

lVr (rut. 

Linolic acid . . . 10 00 

Oleic acid . . . . 49 39 

Solid acids (difference) . . 40'65 

The iodine values of the two fractions of liquid acids he prepared were 
109-35 and 118-20. 

The composition of an American lard, absorbing 65-78 per cent of 
iodine, was examined by Partheil and Fend? by their lithium salt 
method. The analysis detailed in the third edition of this work 
(p. 780) is not reproduced here, as the correctness of the method is 
open to doubt. 

On treating lard with 95 per cent alcohol some glycerides richer 
in olein than the bulk pass into the alcohol. As this behaviour is of 
importance for the detection of more readily alcohol-soluble oils and fats 
(such as cocoa nut oil) in lard (op. p. 724), the results of several ex¬ 
periments made by Arnold ' 3 are appended. 150 grms. of lard were 
heated with 110 c.c. of 95 per cent alcohol for an hour on the water 
bath under a reflux condenser, and the mass then allowed to stand 
for 4-5 hours at 12-11° C. In the following table some characteristics 
of (I.) the original lard, (II.) the alcohol-soluble portion, and (III.) the 
alcohol-insoluble portion are collated 1 

1 A»™. Sec Chan. M, 1895, 515 ; ep 2nd edition of tins work, 1> 567. 

- Arch. </. Pharm , 1903, 566. 

J Zeds f Untcrs.'d Nuhnjs- it (Jcnussm., 1907 (xiv ), 17J. 
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The analytical differences between lards from different parts of 
the hog are summarised in the following tables. Since important 
* differences exist between North American and European lards, owing 
to the modes of fattening the hogs, 1 consider it useful to differentiate 
as far as possible between European and American lards. 


European Lards 


Fat from 

Spec. 

(Jrav at. 
100° 0. 

Melting 
Point of 

Melting 
Point, ot 

Iodine Value 
of 

Free Fatty Acids. 

Observer. 


Fatty 

Acids. 







(Water 

15«1.) 

Fat. 

Kut 

Fatty 

Acids 

c r norm. 
ROM per 
100 grms. 

Calculated 
to Oleic 
Acid. 





°C. 

*a 




Per cent 


Mean re- 

Back 

0 8607 

33-8 

40 

60'53 

61-00 

0-51 

0-152 

Spaeth 

suits from 










exaiuina- 

Kidney . 

0-8590 

13-2 

43-2 

52-60 

54-20 

0-53 

0163 

- 

turn of fats 
from 8 

Leaf . 

0 8588 

11 5 

42-9 

53-10 

54-40 

1-28 

0 360 

'■ 

animals. 


North American Lards 



Specific 
Gravity 
at 100 C 



Melting Point 

Heft act) vo 


Fat from 

lodme 

Maumi'n6 

Test 

(llenscinann's Method). 

Index 

Observer. 

Value 





(Water at Vo 

c. = l.) 

from 40" C. 

Drop formed 

Melted to a 

Putyro- 





clear drop 

rofractometer 






°C. 

at 40° C. 





■c. 



“ Degrees. 1 ' 


Head 

0-8637 

66-2 

33 

24 

44-8 

52-6 

Dennstedt 


0-8629 

66-6 

32 

21 

41 8 

52-5 

and 


0-8631 

65-0 

34 

24 

45-0 

52-0 

Voigtlander 

Back 

0-8611 

61-5 

37 

28-5 

48-5 

52-4 



0-8621 

65-0 

35 

28*5 

18-5 

51 -8 



0-3616 

65-1 

38 

31-5 

46-0 

51-9 


Leaf 

0-8637 

62-2 


26 

45 

,51-4 



0-8615 

59-0 


29 

44 

50-2 



0-8700 

63-0 

30 

28-5 

44-5 

52-0 


Foot 

0-8580 

68-8 


24 

40 

44-8 


(hoof) 





45 

51-9 


Ham 

0-8641 

68-4 

38 

26 



0-8615 

66*6 


26 

44 

51 -9 



0-8628 

68-3 


26 

44-5 

53-0 


Ham 

(German' 

0-8597 

65 0 

30 

32 

40 

49-2 

Dennstedt 

and 

Voigtlander 
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The following, table due to Durier 1 may be given here. No. 1 
represents the lard from hogs fed on milk, chestnuts, and acorns, while 
No. II. is derived from hogs fed on milk, potatoes, and barley. 


1 

Oleo-refracto- 

Butyro- 

Refractive 

Iodine 

Value. 

Free Fatty 


meter. 

refractometer. 

Index. 

Acids. 

Fat from 

At 45° C. 

At 45° 0. 

At 45° C. 











L 

II. 

L 

II. 

I. 11. 

I. II. 

'■ 

II. 

Mesentery 

-13-5 

-15-5 

45-2 

41-4 

1-4560 ' 1-4555 

49-65 40-19 

0 541 

0-402 

Caul . 

-13 

-15 

45-4 

44-6 

1-4561 1-4556 

49 05 46-07 

0-318 

0-307 

Flair . . . 

-13 

-14 

45-4 

45 

1-4681 1-4550 

5U 64 47 00 

0-217 

0-257 

Ham . 

-12 

-12 

45-7 

45-0 

1-4504 1-4503 

53-59 ; 52-53 

0 352 

0-307 

Heart 

-11 


40-1 


1-4566 

55-37 1 .. 

0-271 


Breast 

- 9 

- 8*5 

40-2 

47 

1-4571 1-4573 

58-67 : 58-04 

0 217 

0-282 

f outer . 
Bark ’ inner 

-10 

- 7 

464 

47-6 

1-4509 1 4576 

57-91 | 59 05 

0-149 

0 205 

-13 

-10 5 

45-4 

46-2 

1-4561 1-4507 

54 01 ; 55-08 

0 149 

0-231 

l mixture 

- 11 

- 9-5 

46-1 

40-0 

1-4566 1-4570 

60 04 j 57-37 

0-149 

0 231 

Head 

- s 


47-2 

48-2 

1-4574 1-4581 

61-40 ! 67-53 

0 217 

0-257 


As a corollary I add the following table, setting out the percentages 
of stearic acid in lards taken from different parts of a hog :— 





Stearic Acid 


Fat from 

Melting Point 
°C. 

Iodine 

Absorption. 

Per cent 

Melting Point 

“O 

Observer 

Head 

34-8 

677 

S-67-SM7 

67-8-66-2 

llelmer and Mitchell 

Ham 

34 6 

61’6 

8-74-9-02 

67-5-67-3 


Breast 

36-8 

64-2 

11-84-10-9 

67’2-66*8 


Flare 

40-0 

52-8 

157-14-4 

66-5-67-2 

,, 

Back 

35*6 

67'!) 

8-59-9-2 

67-66-5 

Dunlop 

Kn-is and Hafncr 

Kidney bed 
? 

50 

37*40 

53-4 

58'6 

19*2 

22-3 


i 


45-6 

24-9 


Ilehnei 


Lard derived from “ oily hogs ” differs from ordinary lard, as is 
shown by the following table, due to Richardson, and Fare//? 

f 1 Ann. des falsijic., 1909, 491 

* Joum. Amer. Client. Hoc , 1908, 1191 
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'¥ 

Pure lard contains small quantities of unsaponifiable matter. 
Allen and Thomson found 0-23 per cent, Lewlcmvitsch 0-35 per cent. 
The bulk of the unsaponifiable matter consists of cholesterol. It 
should be noted that the cholesterol can be readily obtained in well- 
formed crystals. As to the importance of the amount of unsaponifiable 
matter in the examination of lard for adulterants, see below, p. 719. 

Freshly rendered lard is practically neutral; determinations made 
by several chemists of the free fatty acids gave the following numbers :— 


Free Fatty Acids as 
Oleic Acid. 

No. of 
Samples. 

Observer. 

Per cent. 
0*280-0*420 

? 

Dieterich 

0*350-1 *000 

12 

Wiley 

0-098-0-5S4 

24 

Spaeth 


Lard used in pharmacy and perfumery is usually preserved by 
“ benzoating,” i.e. by adding a small proportion of gum benzoin which 
apparently arrests the progress of hydrolysis. 

The increase of acidity on exposure to air in loosely-corked flasks 
is numerically shown in the following table, together with the fluctua¬ 
tions in the iodine number (Spaeth ):— 


No. 

Free Fatty Acids; c.c norm. KOII 
per 100 grins 

Iodine Value. 

Freshly 

rendered. 

After one 
year. 

After threo 
jears 

Freshly 

rendered. 

After one 
year. 

A Iter tl 

Fat 

leo years. 

Liquid Fatty 
Acids. 

i 

0-6 

6*4 

32*0 

63*25 

53*80 

39 26 

74*51 

2 

0-45 

2*75 

23*0 

61*15 

55*45 

39*37 

71 60 

8 

0-75 

7*80 

31 *0 

62*90 

51*85 

39 56 

72*48 

4 

0-80 

11*60 

50*0 1 

62 95 

48 80 

29 tl 


5 

1-25 

6*70 

36 0 

57 -25 

49*40 

26 51 

64*30 

6 

0*35 

6*00 

30-0 

56*88 

47*80 

31 *19 


7 

0-45 

8*40 

23*0 

60*10 

51*04 

41*08 

69*20 

8 

0-55 

21*20 

41*3 

55*80 

37*50 v 

22 97 


9 

1*45 

1*80 

10*0 

52*30 

52*20 

40*91 


10 

0 55 

9*00 

30 0 

57*08 

46*70 

33*69 


11 

1-60 

15*40 

46-0 

51 *75 

36*71 

21*56 


12 

0*65 

9*60 

33*0 

63*61 

49*00 

38*04 


13 

0*60 

4*20 

18*0 

52 35 

46*85 

36*18 


14 

0*50 

7*60 

32*0 

60*95 

52*72 

36*03 



The free fatty acids were separated into soluble and insoluble acids 
by washing the lards with hot water. Their relative proportions were 
measured by the amounts of normal alkali required to saturate the 
free acids. The following table gives the details- 


Corresponding to 14 per cent of oleic acid. 
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Free Fatty Acids 
after throe years’ 

Soluble Fatty Acids 

Insoluble Fatty Acids. 1 

No. 

exposure 




c.c. normal Alkali 

c c. normal Alkali 

c c. noiniul Alkali 


per 100 grins. 

per 100 grins. 

per 100 grins. 

1 

32*0 

4-5 

27 "5 

2 

23-0 

47 

18-3 

3 

31 6 

47 

27*4 

4 

50 0 

8-1 

11 9 

5 

36 0 

6 6 

29 6 

6 

30 0 

1 0 

26 0 

7 

23 0 

3-1 

29*6 

8 

11 3 

7-4 

33 9 

9 

io-o 

1-9 

Hi 

10 

30*0 

3‘9 

26 1 

11 

46*0 

7i 

38-9 

12 

33-0 

4-1 

28-9 

13 

18-0 

2-1 

15*9 

14 

32 0 

4’4 

27-ti 


Lard (like butter and olive oil) used to be adulterated on the largest 
scale. Beef fat, beef stearine, cotton seed oil, cotton seed stearinc, 
and other vegetable oils were the adulterants most frequently em¬ 
ployed. In the United States of America admixture with foreign fats 
and oils had become an open acknowledged practice, nay, it had even 
been claimed that the addition of cotton seed oil constituted an 
improvement in the manufacture. Thus the American brand “ refined 
lard ” was found to lie a mixture of lard with cotton seed oil, and a 
sufficient quantity of beef stearine to obtain the consistence possessed 
by pure lard. Owing to the interference of the law in this and in other 
countries, the name “ refined lard ” has been abandoned, and has been 
replaced by such terms as “ compound lard ” or “ lard compound.” 
Some of these artificial preparations did not even contain any lard at 
all, being judiciously prepared mixtures of beef stearine and cotton 
seed oil or cotton seed stearine. These are now sold as “ lardless beef ” 
and under a variety of other fancy names (see Vol. III. Chap. XV. 
“ Lard Substitutes ”). 

Water, which was often used as an acknowledged admixture, is 
not common at any rate in American lards imported*into Europe. 
Adulteration of this kind may be practised on a small scale, but is 
of little importance commercially. It may, however, be stated that 
in some countries lard containing water is demanded by the buyer. 
Thus for export to Cuba, lard is prepared which contains 25 per cent 
of water. In this ease water cannot be looked upon as an adulterant 
as the admixture is openly acknowledged. Lard so prepared was sold 
a few years ago in Europe as a butter adulterant under the name of 
“ lardinc.” 

In Austria refined cocoa nut oil is largely used as an adulterant, 
sometimes in conjunction with tallow. 

1 Evidently found by difference.’ 

2 Z 
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Polenske 1 ascertained that lard dissolves about 045 per cent 
of water at 96° C., and 0-15 per cent at 42° C. (which may be 
looked upon as the average melting point of lards); in both cases 
transparent liquids were obtained. If a larger quantity of water be 
present, the lard is no longer able to hold it in solution, and forms 
then, according to the proportion of water present, either a turbid 
liquid or two layers, water separating out as a lower layer. Larger 
amounts of water than those stated above must be considered as not 
permissible. (Polenske determines, with the aid of an empirical table, 
small quantities of water in lard by observing the temperatures at 
which a melted lard remains clear.) 

I shall consider here chiefly the sophistication of lard with vegetable 
oils (notably cotton seed oil and cotton seed stearine) and beef stearins. 
With regard to the latter it should be mentioned that the admixture 
of 5 per cent of beef stearine, as a “ stiffener/’ was openly advocated 
by the trade as a necessary operation. Such admixture is now con¬ 
sidered under the regulations of the “ Foods and Drugs Acts ” of the 
different countries as an adulteration. In order to “ stiffen ” soft 
lard, lard stearine (see p. 741) is now used. The employment of the 
latter did not come into vogue previously, as it requires four to five 
times as much lard stearine as it formerly took of beef stearine to 
obtain the desired consistence. 

In the chemical examination of a sample of lard very little im¬ 
portance should be attributed to the outward appearance, which was 
stated some years ago to offer a ready means of differentiating adulter¬ 
ated from genuine lard, the adulterated lard being supposed to exhibit 
a more or less polished surface, whereas genuine lard, whether crude 
or refined, was said to show a fine crystalline texture and a dull wrinkled 
surface. A differentiation of genuine lard from adulterated lard on 
the strength of the consistence may have been approximately possible 
at the time when American bogs were fed on wheat and the lard was 
hard; but since fattening with maize and also with cotton seed or 
cotton seed cake has been resorted to, the consistence has gradually 
become that of soft butter. It may be pointed out here that some 
Continental chemists endeavour to differentiate between American 
and home-rendered (leaf-) lards by the manner in which the melted 
lard solidifies (“ Wuhtprobe,” Langfurth 2 ). 

The following physical and chemical methods are those employed 
in the detection of adulterants in lard : - 

Specific Gravity.—The specific gravity should only he considered 
as a very rough corroboration of other tests, since some of the usual 
adulterants have nearly the same specific gravity as pure lard. How- 

1 Arbeilen a. d Kaiseil (•ebiindheitsainte, 1907 (xxv.), Heft 2, p. 505 Cp. Fischer 
ami Schcllens, /cits./ Untax.d Nahnjs- it Utnusm,, 1908 (xvi ), 163. Polenske, 1911, 
l. 30 ( Analyst , 1911, 497). 

2 Cp id.so Soltsien, Pham. Zed , 1894, 350. E. Seitter (Zeits.f. Unters. d. Nahrgs- 

u. Oenitssm 1908 (xv.), 484) believes that home-rendered (German) lard can be 
differentiated from American lard by the occurrence of small quantities of soap in the 
former lard. * 
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ever, as some analysts still attach value to t.hil test it may be stated 
that cotton seed oil raises the specific gravity, as also does arachis oil. 
Therefore a sample having a higher specific gravity than 0-861 at 
100° C. must be looked upon with suspicion. 

The following table contains some specific gravities, reference to 
which will be found useful:— 


Specific (liavili/ of Lard, Lard Adulterants, and Ctmqmml Linds 


1 

Kind of Fat 

Spe< die Giavity ut 

C. 

Obsmer. 

37 8° (H)O' F ) 
(Water 37 tU 1 ) 

00“ 

(Water 15 5 1) 

100“ 

(Wat pi 10^1 ) 

Pure lard . 

0 005-0 907 

0 SoO-O SOI 

0 85907-0 80101 

Allen, 





I’altmson, 





Cramplon 

I *n d 8 tearli io 



0 8575-0 85702 

Crampton 

Cotton send oil. 


0 SOS 6 8725 

0 8072 

I’attinson, Allen 

,, 



0 80081-0 80771 

Leone and Luiigi 

Cotton soul item me 

0 011-0 012 


0 80103 

Allen, Cramplon 

Beef slcarino . 


0 8570 

0 85141-0 858SS 

Pattmaon, 





Crampton 

A ratios oil 


0 8073 


Allen 

Cocoa nut oil . 

0 910-0 010 

0 S730 


Moore 

(Joinpound laid No. 1 



0 SOI 21-0 86222 

Ciampton 

„ No 2 



0-80289 

” 


Fairley and Cooke 1 determined the Specific gravities at 50° 0. of the 
following mixtures of lard and cotton seed oil . - 


| [ - n j 

I aid, 0 00038, Cotton 1 iii'1,0 fdTil, Colton! 
I .Su'd Oil, 0 90hV'» ; Seed Oil, 0 SOW ! 


L;iid with 10 pci ' 

„ 20 ,, 

„ 110 „ 

„ .00 ,, 

„ 75 „ 


ml of cotton seed oil . 


0 90110 
0-90209 
0 ’90302 
0 90191 
0-90731! 


0 89210 
0 89323 
0 89121 
0-89017 
0 39850 


Melting- Point.— Although the melting point of a sample is not 
in itself of great importance (many adulterated lards having the same 
melting points as pure lard),still its determination should not be omitted. 
In the ease of unadulterated hog’s fat it is possible to ascertain from 
what part of the body the fat has been rendered ; this will be seen by 
a glance at the. following table :— 


Jvurn. Soc Chen. huL , 1890, 1162. 
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Melting Points of Lnnh from fafftmt 'pints of Hogs — 
Ninth .hnaiam and Knrnpcuii 


Source. 

Fat from 

Meltinj' Point 

"<; 

(Ibsen pi l 

American . 

Foot (hoof) 

35-1 

Wiley 


Head 

35-5 



Leg 

42*5 

,, 


Ham 

41*5 

,, 

European 

Back 

33 8 

Spaeth 


Kidney 

13 ‘2 

,, 


Leaf 

41 

» 

. „ . 


.. 

. ._ 


In the last table, one number only is given for the melting point. 
It would seem that this melting point only refers to the final point 
when the lard in the capillary tube has become perfectly transparent. 
Since, however, lard in the process of melting first commences to 
soften, then passes through a stage of translucency till it has melted 
completely to a transparent liquid, and since this process extends 
over a range of several degrees, the interval should lie stated, as is done 
in the following table 1 2 


Melting Points of Lards (Lewkowdseh) 


Iodine Value. 


Lard from tho leaf of an 

English ling 3 4 . 411-48 0 

Lard from the shouldor 

„ . 33 11-42 8 

Lard from tho loin 

„ . 33 11.42 2 

Lard from tho back 

„ . .S7-2-33-9 

Irish bladder lard . 

. SflMO-l 

English bladder lard 

. 33-9-45 

American lard 

. 28 9-4.pl 

American, lard 

. 33 0-42 0 

American lard 

. 31-7-43-3 

American lard 

. 300-41 1 


Cp. also table, p. bill. 

Gosh:,* taking the solidifying point of lard similarly as is done in 
the “ Titer test,” gives the following numbers :— 


1 Cp also Dentistedt and Voigtlander’s table, p. 701. 

2 Cp. H. Witte, Zeitschr f. amjno. Cham., 1913, 10. 

3 English lard rendered by the author in the laboratory. 

4 Journ. Soc. Chan. Ind , 1893, 470. 
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Fat. 



Solidifying Polnf, 
"0. 

Home-rendered lard 

European 

27-10-28-62 

„ 

„ 

,, 

26-64-20-34 

,, 

„ 

,, 

29-10-2!) «. r > 

Pure steam 

ard 

North American . 

24-10-26-00 



„ 

25-06-25-6 

, ,» 


„ 

20-40-27-06 

„ „ 



24-9 

»* »* 



23-67-26-18 

Adulterated 

lard 


30-50 


,, 


20-73-29-80 

*» 

„ 


29 90-30-15 

*» 

„ 


31-95-33-00 

»» 



35-90-30-58 

*» 

»» • 


35-50-35-75 


The adulterant in the last samples was tallow, the presence of which 
was masked by the addition of lard oil. 

Iodine Value. In the present state of lard manufacture it is not 
possible to lay down limits within which the iodine values of com¬ 
mercial samples may vary. As the lower limit of the iodine value 
of European leaf-lard, 46 was given in the second edition of this work. 
During the last few years, genuine lards rendered in the author's 
laboratory, from the loaf only, gave values as high as 53-60-44. Yet, 
the iodine value of the liquid fatty acids of the leaf-lard absorbing 00-41 
per cent was 9-1-11 only. Nor can the upper limit of 63, given in the 
second edition of tins work, he maintained, as recently North American 
lards of grade (d) have been imported, having iodine values exceeding 
even 70. A specimen of genuine. North American lard examined in 
the author's laboratory absorbed 76-9 per cent, of iodine (iodine value of 
liquid fatty acids 115-5). Still, a lard, the iodine value of which falls 
outside the range of 46 to 66, should be looked upon with suspicion, or 
in the ease of lard above 66 as inferior lard (see table, p. 711). It may 
be here pointed out- that the lard from hogs fed on copra shows iodine 
values ranging from 32-5 to 42-5 (op. p. 680). The characteristics of 
such lards are shown in the following table due to Gibbs ami Af/awili 1 :— 



I 

j Refiactn- 
mefei 

j readuar .it. 
40’ V. 

Saponi¬ 

fication 

Value. 

i Iodine 
Value 
(llanus). 

Tod nf' 
i Value of 
Faft\ Adds. 

Melllne 
Point, of 
Fatty Acids, 
Tit re Test. 

Maximum . 

47-0 

213-7 

42-5 

| 4G-2 

42*3 

Minimum 

440 

204-0 

32-5 

36*2 

394 

Mean . 

45-3 

208-9 

37-7 

41-3 

40 4 


Of course, the converse, does not. follow, namely, that a sample with 
an iodine absorption within the limits named, must be pure, as com- 

1 Philippine ,/ourn of Science, 1910, 33 
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binations of fats of low (tallow, cocoa nut oil) and high iodine values 
(cotton seed, aracliis, maize oils) enable the adulterator to prepare a 
variety of mixtures which will satisfy the limits named above. There¬ 
fore a normal iodine absorption cannot, be considered in itself as a final 
proof of purity. Thus in the case of artificial lards made from steam 
lard, tallow stearine, and lard oil, 1 to the exclusion of vegetable oils, 
the iodine value will, as a rule, lie approximately within the above- 
named limits. The following table, due to Goske, gives the iodine 
values of several artificial lards calculated from those of its components, 
based on the following iodine numbers:—beef stearine, 20; steam 
lard, 65 ; mutton tallow, 40; lard oil, 85. 


at. 

Beef 

' Steam 

Mutton T„ P ,inn Calculated 


Stearine. 

hard. 

Tallow. J,ari| Iodine Value. 

J_ 


Per rent. 

Per rent. 

Pei cent. Per cent. Per cent 

I 

; io 

90 

1 .. 00-5 

2 

15 

85 1 

! 58 25 

3 

! 

70 

30 1 1 57 50 

4 

| 25 

•15 

30 i 50 75 

i) 

35 

25 

40 .. 57-27 


The influence of exposure on the iodine value of lard may be gathered 
from the table, p. 704. 

Provided adulteration with foreign fats be excluded, it is possible 
to ascertain with some measure of accuracy, by means of the "iodine 
value, from what part of the animal the lard has been derived. This 
is shown in the following table :— 

1 III the Ihiitcil States edible lin'd ull is ten) valuable to be used Im jai!|">.es Of 
adulteration. 


[Tahle 
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Source. 

Fat from 

Iodine Value. 

Observer. 

Not tli American 

Head 

85-03 

Wiloy * 



66 2-70-4 

v. Raumer 



65-0-60-6 

Dennstedt and Voigtlander 



66-0-69-7 

Mans 



63 

Dupont 


Foot (hoof) 

77-28 

Wiley 



69*5-69*6 

v. Raumer 



68-8 

Dennstedt and Voigtlander 



69*4 

Mans 



65 

Dupont 


Back 

63-6-66-7 

v. Raumer 



64-7-66-3 

Mans 



61-5-65-1 

Dennstedt and Voigtlander 



61 

Dupont 


Leaf 

58 

Spaeth 

Wiley 



53-1 

52 55 



60 *1-66*7 

v. Raumer 



59-63 

Dennstedt and Voigtlander 



63 3-65*0 

Mans 


Ham 

67*7-69*0 

v. Raumer 



66*6-68*4 

Dennstedt and Voigtlander 



68*4-70*4 

Mans 


Guts 

60 

Dupont 

South Ameiican 

Head 

59-7 

Tortelli and liuggeri 


Back 

56*0 


Launch 

58*2 

1 ) 'i 


Leaf 

54*2 


i 

j Kuioponii -German . 

Back 

53 0-58*5 

v. Raumer 


61 7 

„ 


Leal 

50 4 

Dennstedt and Voigllandei 

i 

Ilam 

550 

Italian . 

Head 

59 2-68 

Toitelli ami Ruggert 


Back 

60 5-6tt 

M 


Launch 

61-69 0 



Leaf 

53-1-57-4 

" ” 


Steam lard, consisting as it does of the mixed fats from all, or from 
different parts of the animal, may therefore in some cases have a normal 
value, say up to 63, in other cases it may absorb more iodine, even as 
much as 76-9 ( Leivkowitsch ). 

It will thus be obvious that the iodine value of the fat affords 
but limited information. Nor can the determination of the iodine 
value of the liquid fatty acids, which up to recently did furnish reliable 
indications of admixture of vegetable oils and fats be considered as 
leading to a definite decision regarding the presence of adulterants. 
Whereas up to about fifteen years ago the rule held good that in the 
case of European lards, the iodine value of the liquid fatty acids varied 
between 90 and 96, and in the case of American lards between 95-2 
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and 106, these limits no longer apply; for, whilst Bomer found in a 
Westphalian lard, rendered by himself, the iodine value of the liquid 
fatty acids at 103-5, Lewhnoitsch found in a North American lard as 
high a number as 115-5 from “ oily hogs.” 

Even these high figures are exceeded by the iodine values of Chinese 
and Japanese lards from the back, and of their liquid fatty acids, as 
will be gathered from the table given on p. 719. Chinese lards have 
been imported already into Europe (Hamburg), and it appears also that 
lard from Cochin-China has been shipped to France. 

In order to emphasise the importance which the iodine value has 
in the examination of lard, the author has compiled the following 
tables:— 



Iodine Value of 

Observer. 

Fat or Oil. 

Fat 

Liquid Fatty 
Acids. 

Lard, “ Western Steam Lard ” . 

65-4 

104-5 

Wallenstein 
and Einek 1 

,, American (18 samples) 

58-4-62-9 

95-2-104-9 

Burner 2 


98-115-5 

Lewkowitsch 

,, Berlin. 

52-7 

96-6 

Wallenstein 
and Emek 

„ Vienna. 

60'9 

95-2 

»* 

„ Hungarian .... 

60-4 

96-2 

,, 

,, Kouinanian 

59 *5 

96-0 

,, 

,, Havanan (5 sample's) 

52 2 61-2 

92 8-96 6 

v. Rauiner 3 

,, Westphalian .... 

f>2 

9:1-5-103 7 

Bonier 

,, South Ameiican 


92-8-100 6 

Toitolli and 
ILiggen 

„ Italian. 


92-105-3 

Wallenstein 
and Finck 

Beef tallow, Australian 

38-3 

92-2 

,, Berlin .... 

45 2 

92‘4 

,, 

,, Hungarian 

38 6 

92'7 

,, 

Cotton seed oil, Ameiican, white 

108 0 

117-5 

,, 

„ .. ., yellow 

107-8 

117 3 

„ 

,, ,, Egyptian, bleached 

106-5 

116-8 

,, 

», ,. .. I'-llow 

108-0 

118-2 

,, 

,, ,, Henman . 

106-8 

v 147*8 

Hoinei 

>> n. 

104 6-10.V7 

141-9-144 5 

Wallenstein 
and Finck 

Niger seed oil. 

133-5 

117-5 

,, 

1 Mai/e oil. 

122 0 

140-7 

,, 

Araehis oil. 

98-9 

128*5 

,, 

ltapo oil. 

101-1 

120-7 

,, 

! Olive oil. 

1 

79 3-81-7 

9S-1-9G-7 

Bomer 

Cocoa nut oil. 

8-0 

54-0 

Wallenstein 




and Finck 


1 Jonrn. ft'or. Client, hid ., 1894,79. 

2 Zeits. f Unters. d. Nahrgs- it. Genvsm,, 1898, 539. 

3 Zedschv.f. angew. (.'Item , 1897, 210. 
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Source. 

Fat, from 

lodlno 

Fat. 

aluo of 

Liquid Fatty 
Acids. 

Obsetvci 

North American 

Head f. 

70-0-70-1 

102 4 

v. Raumoi 1 


,. II. 

011*2-66'4 

97-8-97-0 

n 


,, HI. 

08 2-08H 

101-2 

»» 


Back I. 

04-0-04-9 

101*0-101*0 



„ 11. 

0.‘P0-03"G 

102 8-102 3 

n 


,. HI. 

00-5-06 7 

100*6-101-1 



Leaf I. 

00 4-00-7 

103 0-102-0 

i» 


„ ii. 

02-7-02 9 

97-8-97-8 

n 


., in. 

60 4-60 *7 

90-9 

>> 


Foot 

60*5-00 0 

98-0-98 3 

») 


Ham I. 

07-9 07-9 

101 0-101-0 

»» 


., ii. 

07 "7-07"9 

99-9-100 2 

It 


„ hi. 

08 7-09*0 

103*0*108*2 

I* 

South Amencan 

Head 

09 7 

100 0 

Toitelh and Ruggen 2 


Back 

00 0 

90-4 

,, ,, 


Paunch 

58 2 

99-1 

,, ,, 


heal' 

51 2 

92*8 


Italian 

I. Head 

08 0 

98 2 

Toitelh and Ruggeii 


Back 

64-4 

104 -2 

,, ,, 


Paunch 

oo-o 

105-3 

,, ,, 


Leaf 

57 2 

93-3 

,, „ 


II. Head 

05 9 

98-0 



Pack 

08 9 

98-5 

,, ,, 


Paunch 

07 1 

99 3 



III. Head 

59 2 

95*5 

II II 


Baek 

00-5 

100-0 



Paunch 

01 0 

97 9 

II ,1 


Leaf 

53-1 

92-0 



IV. Head 

05-0 

103-3 

1. II 


Pack 

01 9 

102 3 

!■ II 


Paunch 

09-0 

101 9 

11 It 


Leaf 

57-4 

94-0 



Owing to tlio wide variations which tlie iodine values of: the liquid 
fatty acids exhibit at present, they no longer afford the same certainty 
in judging a sample of lard as they did some years ago : we must even 
expect that the iodine values of genuine lards will slowly move in t he 
direction of the upper limits. Whilst, then, the iodine value, of the 
liquid fatty acids does not afford a definite means of detecting adultera¬ 
tion, still the determination of this value should not be omitted, since 
it furnishes cumulative evidence in the examination of those samples 
which must he regarded with suspicion. If the iodine value of the liquid 
fatty acids of a sample be found much above 110, a presumption 
is raised that adulteration with vegetable oils—such as cotton seed 
oil, maize oil—has taken place. On the other hand, if the iodine 
value of the liquid fatty acids lie much below 90, admixture with 
cocoa nut oil or palm kernel oil must be assumed. 

1 Zeitschr. f. angew. ('hem , 1897, 210. 2 L’Orosi, 1900, April 
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It must, however, be repeated that it the jodine value of a sample 
under examination is found within the permissible limits, the lard 
cannot yet be pronounced unadulterated. The admixture of a liquid, 
vegetable oil may have been compensated by the addition of cocoa nut 
oil or to some smaller extent by beef tallow. 

This test must, therefore, be supplemented in doubtful eases by 
special tests for cocoa nut oil and for tallow (see below'). 

Thermal Tests.—As a preliminary test, and in cases where a 
large number of samples must be examined quickly, the rise of tem¬ 
perature on mixing with concentrated sulphuric acid or with bromine 
may furnish useful results in a short time ; this holds especially good 
of the second reagent. 

Maumene Test .— 1 The rise of temperature which occurs on mixing 
the sample with sulphuric acid has been recommended for the detec¬ 
tion and even for the approximate estimation of cotton seed oil in lard 
by Hehner, 1 Ambuhl, Wiley, and Eaglet and Rupp , whereas Williams 
failed to obtain decisive results. Since the modern methods of fat 
analysis have been introduced the examination by the Maumene test 
has become superfluous. In the opinion of the author too much value 
is ascribed i.o this test. However, as it is still being used, especially by 
French analysts, the following notes may be found helpful 

The numbers obtained by different experimenters vary so con¬ 
siderably, that the safest plan is to make comparative tests with pure 
specimens of lard and cotton seed oil before examining the sample, 
It need hardly be mentioned that the sample must be thoroughly dry 
before testing. The following table contains a few numbers obtained 
by various observers :— 


Analyst, 13 (1888), 160. 
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In order to obtain more decisive results the liquid portion prepared 
by expression may be also examined ( Langfurth ). 

Heat of Bromination .—The following numbers were obtained by 
Hehner and Mitchell ; 1 the iodine values calculated from the tempera¬ 
tures observed are collated with those actually found with Hubl’s 
solution:— 


Fat. 

i 

Heat of Broml- 
nation, ltiso of 
'IV in pm turn. 

•c. 

it. 

Iodine Value 
Experiment. 

III. 

Iodine Value 
calculated 
from I 

l’er cent. 

Per cent. 

" 

Lard No 1 ..... 

10-0 

87-15 

58-3 

2. 

10*4 

57-13 

57-2 

,.3. 

11-2 

63-11 

61-6 

„ 4. 

11-2 

61-49 

61-6 

r. 

11-8 

54-69 

64'9 

„ 6. 

11-8 

63-96 

64-9 

„ 7. 

10-2 

57-15 

56-1 

„ 8. 

10'4 

57-80 

57-2 

,, 9. 

9-0 

50-38 

49-5 

„ 10 ... 

11-0 

58-84 

60-5 

Lard -f 10 per cent cotton seed oil 

11-6 

64-13 

63'8 


Refraetometrie Examination. —The refraetometric examination 
should only lie employed as a preliminary test. The numbers recorded 
in the following tables will then be found useful. It should be noted 
that the difference between European and American lards is not quite 
so distinctly shown in the refraetometric indications as in the iodine 
absorption numbers. 


Refractive Indices determined by means of the Butyro-refradometer 


1 

• 

Kind of Fat. 

European 

American. 

Scale Divisions | 
at 40* C. | 

Observer. 

Scale Divisions 
at -KT C 

Observer. 

Lard from head . 



52-52 6 

Demisted t 





and 





Voigtlunder 

,, ,, hack . i 

50*2-50*4 

Mansfeld 

51 -8.52-4 

,, 

„ ,, 1 leaf . . ; 

51 2 


50-2-52 

,, 

,, ,, outer part of 





leaf 

507 




Lard from helly. 

50 4 

,, 



,, ,, intestines . 

49-0 

,, 



,, ,, foot . 



44-8 

,, 

,, ,, hain . 



51-9-53 

Bomor 

» » 

491 s 

Bonier j 

49-7-51 ,8 3 

Beef tallow 

49'0 

Mansfeld 



Horse fat . 

53-7 

,, 



Cocoa nut oil 

35-5 

,, 



Cotton seed oil . 

61 

- 




1 Journ. Soc. Client. hid., 1807, 88. Liquid Fatty Acida, 42-8-42'2. 

3 Liquid Fatty Acids, 43 1-44'7. 
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Deviations in the Olco-refradometer (Amaijat ami Jean) 


Kind of Fat or Oil. 

| “Decrees"in thoOico-rofinctometer. 

Fat. 

Fatty Acids. 

Lard . . . 

- 12-5 

-30 

Steam lard . . 

- 13 

-30 

Lard stearine ... ... 

- 10 to -11 

i 

Beof tallow. 

-1G, -17 

- 40 

,, stearine ... 

Veal tallow .... 

-31 


- 19 


Cotton seed oil. 

+ 20 

+ 10 

,, sLearmo. 

1 25 

F 20 

Sesame oil . . 


- 18 

Araelns oil 

-1 5 


Lard with 10 per cent of beef tallow 

- 12 


„ ,, 20. 

- 13 



- 11 

- 33 

,, ,, f) ,, cotton seed oil . 

- 10 



- 8 



7 



- 6 



- 5 



- 4 



0 



- 3 


„ 5 „ „ stall mo 

-11 



- 7 



- 4 



- 3 



- 2 


„ „ 50 „ 

+1 • 


Lard with 20 per cent of araelns oil . 

- 8 

-23 

,, ,,20 ,, snamr ,, 


- 20 

„ 40 per cent ; heel' tallow 10 per cent , 



cotton seed oil 20 per cent 


- 24 

Steam lard GO per cent; heel tallow 10 pel 



cent; araelns oil 25 per cent 

- 8 


Lard 60 per cent; mutton tallow 25 per cent 



araelns oil 15 per cent 

- 13 

-22 

■5 

Cocoa nut oil. 

-54 



From the following table, due to Dupont} it will be seen that American 
lards show smaller deviations than European lards; if judged solely 
by the .standard of European lards, they might be rashly condemned 
as containing cotton seed oil:— 


1 .hum. Sac. Chem . hid., 1895, 828. 
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American Lard. 

Oleo-rcfractoinetcr. 

Deviation. 

Iodine Value. 

From leaf 

-n-5 

58 

,, back 

-5 

61 

,, intestines 

-7 

02 

,, head 

-7 

63 

„ loot 

-4 

65 

Gut lard 

-11 

60 

Rancid lard . 

-7 

00 

,, lard . 

- 6 5 

04 


The influence of rancidity on tile refrnctometric index is illustrated 
by the numbers given in the following tabic ; they are contrasted with 
the Reichert-Meissl values ( Spaeth ): - 


“Degrees" in the Hutyro-rofiaeto- 

Ueiehei t-Mei.ssl 

inctoi calculated foi 26' C. 

Values. 

| After 1 year 

Aftei 3 yeais. 

After 3 years. 

1 

59-35 

62 60 


60 21 

62 30 

4*3 

00 49 

62 45 

9-36 

57-71 

58 75 

1 02 

00 35 

62 70 


01’35 

63-10 


58-14 

63-1 

374 




The refractive indices rise in the same proportion as do the iodine 
values. This is, of course, due to the influence of the unsaturated 
fatty acids (the amount of which is indicated by the iodine value) on 
the refractive index. This will be gathered from the following table 


[Table 
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Lard. 

Butyro-re- 
tractometei. 
“ Degrees” 
at 40° C. 

Iodine Value 

Solidifying 

Point 

C 

Melting 

Point 

‘C. 

Observer. 

Of Fat. 

Of Liquid 
Fatty Acids. 

Chinese Lard 

50-0-D3-7 

58 1-82 0 1 




Farnsteiner 3 

Chinese fat from back 

53 3-54-4 

79-80-8 

113-3-121 7 




Japanese fat from back 

53-8-57-3 

80-0-101-7 

124-2-138-7 




Japanese fat from ham 

51*4-55*9 

71-5-98-6 

111-1-131-5 




English lard from 







Leaf 

48-4 

55-9 


30-5-32-7 


Dunlop 

Leaf 

48-1 

53-0 


30-5-31-5 

47 


Kidney bed 

48 3 

55-3 


33-3-33-7 



Kidney bed . 

48-2 

53-4 


33 7-35 0 

50 


Kidney bed . 

49-2 

58-1 


27 -0-27-8 

43 


Leg 

48-6 

57'5 


29-0-30-0 



Leg . . 

50 0 

64-1 


21-3-25-5 

37 


Leg 

50-0 

65*4 


27-6-27-9 



Head (check' . 

49-4 

62 9 


26-0-26-7 



Back 

49-0 

58-4 


28-0-28-3 



Back 

497 

64-2 


2(3-7-26-8 

38 


Back 

50-7 

67-9 


25-3 

36 

n 


The determination and investigation of the unsaponifiable 
matter is of importance in the examination of a suspected lard. 

In the early years of lard manufacture on a large scale, adulteration 
with paraffin wax, up to 20 per cent, had been practised in the United 
States ; but this mode of adulteration was soon abandoned. During the 
last few years American lards have been imported containing about 
2 per cent of unsaponifiable matter, consisting chiefly of paraffin wax. 3 
This may have been introduced into lards adulterated with vegetable 
fats, in order to defeat the indications furnished by the phytosteryl 
acetate test. But if this be the only reason, the adulteration would 
be a very clumsy one, for the added paraffin wax won!!?amount to over 
10 per cent of the lard, a quantity that can be readily recognised by 
the appearance of the acct.ylated unsaponifiable matter when crystallis¬ 
ing it from alcohol. A rapid “sorting test” for the detection of- 
paraffin wax in lard is given as follows: 3 e.e. of the melted fat and 
10 c.c. of a mixture consisting of equal volume of absolute alcohol and 
chloroform are heated until a clear solution results and th$n cooled in 
cold water. Thompson and Hurst 4 state that 1-5 per cent of paraffin 
wax gave a turbidity within 3 minutes, (As to another likely reason 
for the large amount of added paraffin wax, see below, “ Wesson's 
test.” 1 ) Polenske 5 has shown that quantities falling below 0-1 per cent of 
paraffin wax (reckoned on lard) are sufficient so to depress the melting 
point of the acetates in the phytosteryl acetate test that the presence 
of vegetable fats in a lard would no longer be recognised. 6 

1 In four specimens, 82i-85. 

2 Zeits. J Untos. d. Nahrys- u. (Jenussm., 1905 (x.), 70. 

3 Olig and Tillmans, Zeits f Untets d. Nahrys- u. Oenunsvi , 1905 (i.\.), 597. 

4 C/teni. News, 1910, 109. 

5 Arbeiten. a. d. Raised. Gesuiulheitsamte, 1905, xxii. 576. 

* Cp. Vol. I. 584. 
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Whereas adulteration with vegetable oils and fats can be detected 
with certainty by the phytosteryl acetate test, the recognition of beef 
tallow and beef stearino (“ oleostearine ”) presents considerable diffi¬ 
culties, the more so as small quantities, down to 5 per cent, may repay 
the cost entailed in the mixing. 

In the following lines special methods for the detection of the more 
important adulterants are indicated. 


Vegetable Oils and Fats 

The phospho-molybdic acid test (Vol. I. Chap. VII.) has been 
recommended by several observers as a method to indicate with cer¬ 
tainty the presence of vegetable oils in lard. The author has, how¬ 
ever, shown 1 that a slightly rancid lard also reduces the reagent, and, 
furthermore, that an admixture of less than 15 per cent of cotton seed 
oil with pure lard cannot be thus detected. This test can therefore 
only be admitted as a preliminary one. The author’s experiments 
have been repeated and confirmed by other observers (Samelson and 
Tennille). 

The surest proof of the presence of vegetable oils is obtained by 
the phytosteryl acetate test. 2 Even 1-2 per cent of vegetable oils 
may thus be detected. Since this test is somewhat cumbersome and 
lengthy in the practice of an analytical chemist, and will therefore 
only be resorted to when other methods fail to give a decisive answer, 
the determination of the iodine value of the sample and of its liquid 
fatty acids should be looked .upon as the readiest means of furnishing 
prelim inary information. 

If the probafcle presence of a vegetable oil has been indicated by 
an abnormally high iodine value, one of the following four ods should 
be specially looked forArachis oil, sesame oil, cotton seed oil (cotton 
.seed stearino), maize oil. 

Arachis Oil. — This can be approximately calculated from the 
amount of arachidic acid obtained. It should be emphasised that it is 
necessary to determine the melting point of the “ arachidic acid ” ; if 
it be found'to be below 70° C,, the precipitate must be recrystallised. 3 4 

Sesamd Oil. -This would be readily detected by Baudouin’s 
reaction. It should, however, be noted that quite recently Konig and 
Schluckebier 4 demonstrated that on feeding pigs with sesame cake the 
substance which gives the Baudouin reaction passes into the body fat. 
This was proved by examining the fat taken from five different parts 
of the animal (head, back, leaf, ham, intestines) which had served for 
the experiment. 

1 Lewkowitscli, Journ. Soc. Chem. hid , 1894, 619. 

- Klamroth, Inaug. Dissert ., Munich, 1911. 

:t Cp. W. B. Smith, Journ. Amcr. Chem. Soc., 1907, 1756. 

4 Zeds. f.Unters. d. Nahrgs- u. Genussm ., 1908 (xv.), 648. 
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Cotton Seed Oil (Stearine). — For the preliminary detection of 
cotton seed oil or cotton seed stearine in lard the colour reactions 
described p. 203 may be employed. The most useful amongst these 
is the Halphen test. It has been stated already that an over-estimation 
of the indications furnished by this test may lead to grave errors. If a 
positive Halphen colour reaction has been obtained, the presumption 
is raised that the sample of lard is adulterated with cotton seed oil. 
It must, however, be distinctly understood that no more than a pre¬ 
sumption is raised, for a positive test does not indicate with certainty 
that cotton seed oil is present, nor does a negative test prove its absence. 
For, as pointed out already, the colouring matter contained in cotton 
seed passes into the lard from hogs fed on cotton cake. This has 
been placed beyond doubt by several observers ( Langfurth} Soltsien , 2 
Fulmer 3 ). Hence it would he entirely misleading to conclude from a 
positive Halphen reaction that cotton seed oil is present. More erroneous 
still would it be to judge from the depth of the tint as to the approxi¬ 
mate amount of cotton seed oil present. I lay stress on this, as attempts 
have been made to convert the Halphen test into a colourimetric 
quantitative reaction. Langfurth has shown that lard obtained from 
a hog fed experimentally on cotton cake gave as strong a colouration 
as was obtained by a mixture of lard with 30 per cent of cotton seed oil; 
he therefore rightly points out that the quantity of lard obtained from 
a single hog fed on cotton cake would be quite sufficient to contaminate 
a tank-car of lard, so that the mixture would give a very distinct 
colouration in the Halphen test. 

Fulmer has more recently carried out systematic experiments by 
feeding pigs with cotton seed meal and testing the fat obtained from 
different parts of the body of the animal. The chromogenetic sub¬ 
stance in cotton seed oil passes into all parts of the body, but the 
intensity of the Halphen test was found greater in the fat from the 
leaf and back than in that from tho head. Judged solely by the Hal¬ 
phen test, the conclusion might have been derived that some of the 
lards contained up to 15 per cent of cotton seed oil. 

Dunlop 1 confirmed this by examining lards from a pig which 
had been fed for six weeks with decorticated cotton seed meal (from 1 
to 1'5 lb. per day). The numbers in the last column of the following 
table give the percentages of cotton seed oil that might have been 
judged to be contained in the lards, if the Halphen test alone were 
taken as the guide. 


1 Zeitschr. f. aagew. Chem 1901, 685. 

2 Zeitschr. f. offentl. Chem., 1901, 140. 

3 Jtmrn. Avter. Chem &>c. y 1902, 1148 ; 1904, 837. 

4 Journ. Sue. Chem. I ml., 190G, 458. 


[Table 
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Lard f rom a J’ij fed on Cotton Seed Meal 


Tart of Animal. 

Iodine Value. 

* 

llutyro-refracto. 
meter at 40“ C. 
“Degrees.” 

Cotton Seed Oil, 
by Halphen’s 
coloui test. 

Dei cent. 

Shoulder . 

67-8 

507 

10 

Leg .... 

65-1 

60-3 

8 

Hack . 

G4 *8 

OO'O 

10 

Leaf . 

08'3 

49-0 

2 

Kidney bod 

68-3 

49-0 

0 


If therefore on examining a specimen of lard, a colouration has been 
obtained, further tests must be applied, especially the phytosteryl 
acetate test. Indeed, Tolman 1 has shown that the lards obtained by 
Fulmer from pigs fed on cotton seed meal gave normal numbers in 
the phytosteryl acetate test. In the absence of vegetable fats a positive 
Halphen test would therefore indicate that feeding with cotton seed 
or cotton seed meal had taken place. If employed with due pre¬ 
caution, the Halphen test will be found a very useful preliminary test, 
especially in those cases where a large number of samples must be 
examined rapidly. A negative Halphen test, as has been pointed out 
already, does not prove the absence of cotton seed oil, since cotton 
seed oils which have been heated do not give a colouration with Hal¬ 
phen’s reagent. 

If the Halphen reaction gives a negative result, the nitric aeid test 
may hi usefully applied as a further preliminary one, for, as shown 
above (p. 204), cotton seed oil after heating still gives a brown eoloura- * 
tion. But it must be remembered that lards from hogs fed on 
cotton cake also give a brown colour. Still, the absence of a brown 
colouration may indicate, the absence of any considerable quantities of 
cotton seed oil. 

The reduction of silver nitrate (by any of the methods described 
p. 205) by no means proves the presence of cotton seed oil. Lard 
obtained from hogs fed on cotton cake reduces the Becchi reagent 
strongly. Even lards obtained from normally fed hogs occasionally 
reduce silver nitrate solution (Wessonf Mariam, Bevan 3 ). 

As an example a specimen of lard examined in the author’s laboratory 
gave the following indications:— 

Iodine value of lard . . . 76-5 

Iodine value of the liquid fatty acids . .115-5 

Unsaponifiable matter .... 0-35 per cent. 

Halphen test; a slight colouration was observed, such as would be indicated 
by a lard containing an admixture of about 8 per cent of cotton seed oil. 


1 Journ. Avier. Chevi. Soc., 1905, 589, 

,J Jtrurn. Chem. Soc., 1894, Abstr. II. 75. :l Analyst, 1894, 88. 
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The high iodine value in conjunction with th# positive llal[ilwn 
test raised the presumption that this lard was adulterated with cotton 
seed oil. Hence the examination hy the phytosteryl .acetate test 
became imperative. 

A preliminary microscopic examination ol the unsaponitiable 
matter (cp. Vol. I. Chap. IX. (a)) allowed that phytosterol was absent, 
the characteristic crystals of cholesterol only having been observed. 
The unsapomfiable matter was then examined by the method described 
(Vol. I. Chap. IX.) with the following result:— 


Crystals. 


Melting Point. 
°C. 


2nd crop 
3rd crop 
4th crop 
5th crop 


113 

114-1 It-S 
115 

113-114 


From these results it became evident that the lard was free from 
cotton seed oil or any other vegetable oil. 

As lard gives a liquid product with sulphur chloride, which is 
soluble in carbon bisulphide,, cotton seed oil may also bo detected 
qualitatively by means of that reagent (B. Warren, Jones 1 ). In the 
presence of cotton seed oil a hard mass partly insoluble in carbon 
bisulphide is produced. 

The author lias tried this method and found it useful as a prelim¬ 
inary test. His observations are given in the following table :—• 


Mixtures of Lard ami Cotton Seed Oil (Lewkowitsch) 

5 grms. of fat dissolved in 2 c.c. CS 2 , added 2 e.c. S 2 C1 2 , and placed 
on the water-bath 


» lJUll 

Pet cent 

Col ton Seed Oil. 
Per rent. 


Solubility <>f Product iq 
C arbon Distil |ilii«U<. 

100 

0 

No leaction 

Completely solublo 

00 

10 

Tliu-keiis alter 35 miimles 

I* M 

80 

20 

„ „ 30 ., 

52 percent,, 

70 

30 

.. „ 

39 - G ,, t ,, 

(50 

40 

is „ 

31 *8 ,, ,, 

50 

50 

Solid aftci ]0 ,, 

37 ’ t ,, 

40 

00 

„ ,, 8 ,, 

30‘G „ 

30 

70 


32-6 ., ,, 

20 

so 


30-0 „ 

10 

90 


28’4 ,, ,, 

0 

100 


21 „ „ 


It is advisable to test the sample side by side with pure lard, or better 
still, with mixtures of lard and cotton seed oil (or cotton seed stearine) 
prepared in a similar fashion to that illustrated by the table. 

1 Analyst, 1888, 170. 
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Maize Oil. —If.arachis and sesame oils are absent, an abnormally 
high iodine value can only be due to cotton seed oil or maize oil (with 
regard to Chinese lard, see above). The solidifying point of the mixed 
fatty acids would in this case lead to a’decision if only one oil be present. 

If both are present, this method breaks down. 1 

If the iodine value of the lard or of the mixed fatty acids is abnor¬ 
mally low, then the presence of cocoa nut oil or palm kernel oil may 
be suspected. 

Coeoa nut oil or palm kernel oil will be recognised by a high 
saponification value, and especially by a definite Reichert value and 
a notable amount of insoluble volatile acids of the sample. 

In order to render the indications of this test still more decisive, 
the suggestion made by Mecke 2 may be adopted, viz. to treat one 
part of the sample with two parts of 95 per cent alcohol at about 
60° C. with frequent shaking. Cocoa nut oil passes into the alcohol to 
a much greater extent than lard does. After distilling off the alcohol 
from the alcoholic solution the residual fat is examined, when its 
saponification value, Reichert value, titration number of the insoluble t 
volatile acids (see “ Butter Fat ”), and also the iodine value will afford 
important information. Morrschock 3 has shown that in case pure lard 
is tested as described here, the extracted fat is characterised by a 
considerably higher iodine absorption than that of the original lard. 

Experiments carried out by Arnold 4 according to the method de¬ 
scribed p. 699, and detailed in the following table, show the manner in 
which this procedure may be applied for quantitative purposes :— 


1 (’p. MTlierson and W. A. Ruth, Journ. A liter. Client. Soc., 1907, 921 

2 Zeitschr.f offentl. Client 1904, 9. 

'* Zeds. f. (Inters, d. Nahrtjs- u. (jenussin., 1901 (vii.), 586. 

4 Zrlts. /. Cnters. d. Nnhrgs- v. (/mussin., 1907 (xiv.) 179. 


[Table 
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II. Alcohol-soluble Fat . 46*9 229*0 8*00 135*3 ! 7*85 I78*(f ... I 39 7 32*0 231*9 ! 42*8 ! 10*2 

III. Alcohol-insoluble Fat 49*2 200*0 1*90 ... I 1*10 ... ... ... 55 5 34*0 207 5 j 56 9 : 
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In doubtful cases tbe phytosteryl -acetate test—provided other 
vegetable oils be absent—will furnish conclusive evidence : 1 2 


Animal Fats 

The detection of tallow and (or) beef stearine in lard is a difficult 
problem, and can only be solved successfully, in the present state of 
our knowledge, by strict comparison with samples of pure lards from 
different parts of the body of hogs, and of the same lards mixed with 
known proportions of the suspected adulterant. This problem is 
rendered all the more difficult as lards of different origin vary greatly 
in their composition, as is shown in the above-given tables. 

The first attempts to detect small quantities of beef fat or beef 
" stearine ” in lard were made in the year 1883 by BeljieU and by 
Delafontaine, both basing themselves on the method published by 
Husson a in 1878, 

Belfield claimed to be able to detect 10 per cent of beef stearine 
in lard. He directed to dissolve the sample in ether, and examine 
under the microscope the crystals which separate from the ethereal solu¬ 
tion. Forty drops of the melted lard are dissolved in 10 c.c. of ether in a 
test-tube and allowed to cool (Paltinson 3 ). Should no crystals form, 
the cork is removed from the tube and a loose plug ol cotton-wool 
substituted, when crystals will be obtained by the sponta leous evapora¬ 
tion of the ether. If the crystals have been formed too rapidly it is 
best to redissolve them by addition of more ether. Some of the crystals 
are then placed on an object-glass and examined microscopically. 
Crystals from pure lard usually form oblong plates—either singly or in 
bunches—and have oblique terminals, whereas those from beef tallow 
form curved tufts of very thin needles somewhat of the shape of an 
“/” (“ plumose ” crystals). Cp. Figs. 8, 9,10. 

The author examined microscopically the crystals obtaihed from 
specimens of leaf lard, lard from the loin, lard from the shoulder, and Jard 
from the back, all of which were rendered in his laboratory. Forty drops 
of the melted fat were dissolved in 10 c.c. of ether, and were allowed to 
crystallise under exactly the same conditions nr corked test-tubes. 

In the case of leaf lard, bunches of crystals were obtained, which 
under a low' power of magnification appeared as needles, but under a 
higher power were distinctly discernible as plates. 

The lard fromHhe shoulder yielded some isolated plates, but mostly 
bunches, radiating from a centre point in all directions, thus forming 
a whole circle or parts thereof. There also appeared bunches of crystals 
which were very similar to tallow crystals; yet under a high power of 
magnification they showed the chisel-shaped ends characteristic of lard 
crystals. Small bunches of crystals were, however, noticed which were 
indistinguishable from beef tallow crystals. Moreover, in various 

1 With regard to Robin’s method, cp. Annal. ('him, Analyt. AppL, 1907 (12), 87. 
Hoton’s acetic acid test is referred to in Yol. I. Chap. Y. * 

2 Jmrn. Phwrm. Chim. (4), 27, 100. 3 Journ. Soc. Chem. hid., 1889, 30. 
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preparations the plates did not even predominate over those crystals 
''which appeared to be most like beef crystals. 

The lard from the loin showed many distinct straight plates with 
the chisel-shaped ends characteristic of lard crystals. These were 
even noticeable in the thickest plates which at first, under a low power, 
appeared like beef crystals, A number of plates were observed, especi¬ 
ally amongst those in the bunches, which were curved, and as they 
haa the shape of distinct plates, would appear to represent the transi¬ 
tion form of plates to needles. 



Flo. 8.—Mutton Tallow Crystals. 50 dlam. 

The lard from the back, which took the longest time Jo crystallise 
(no doubt because it was the softest lard), showed distinct plates 
throughout, both as regards the isolated crystals, as also those heaped 
in bunches. The plates were much longer than those obtained from 
any other part. This is most likely due to the time required for crystal¬ 
lisation having been so much longer. 

Mixtures of lard from the back-fat with 5 to 10 per cent of tallow, 
prepared by the author, showed distinct plates of lard crystals side 
by side with distinct bunches, which, even under a magnification of 
670, could not be recognised as having chisel-shaped ends; these 
were possibly plates lying on their ends, thus appearing as needles. 
Still, it would be hazardous to pronounce a definite opinion on the 
strength of these microscopic indications. 
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Goske 1 stated at first that 5 per cent of beef fat, or 15 per cent 
of mutton fat (which does not crystallise so well), can be detected if 
the ethereal solution be allowed to crystallise at a temperature of 
12°-13° G. But later he admits that the question becomes complicated 
if oleomargarine is substituted for beef stearine. Besides, German 
home-rendered lard did not yield the crystalline plates, crystallising 
as it did in needles which were not readily distinguishable from those 
yielded by beef stearine under the same conditions. 

From the above observation it follows that examination under 
a low power of magnification should not be relied upon, but that ex¬ 
amination under high powers is distinctly necessary. It should also 
be noted that if the plates lie on the narrow end, they may appear 
under the microscope as thin needles, thus leading to the confounding 
of lard crystals with beef crystals. 

The author has further examined crystals obtained from the ethereal 
solution in Stock's modus operandi (seo below) from (a) leaf lard, (b) 
lard from the shoulder, (c) lard from the loin, (d) lard from the back, 
(e) various pure American lards, and (/) mixtures of all the lards named 
with 5 per cent and 10 per cent of (1) beef tallow, (2) various brands 
of “ beef stearine,” and “ oleostearine.” All the observations con¬ 
firm the result already stated, viz. that it would be very hazardous 
to declare on the strength of the appearance of the crystals under the 
microscope that adulteration with 5 per cent or 10 per cent of 
tallow or beef stearine or oleostearine had been practised. In several 
cases pure lards were judged by the author to contain some adulterant 
on the strength of the microscopical appearance, whilst some of the 
adulterated samples were decidedly declared as pure. 

The author’s conclusion that the microscopic appearance of the 
“ stearine ” from samples containing only 5 to 10 per cent of beef 
stearine must be regarded with the greatest circumspection has found 
satisfactory confirmation in experiments carried out by Dunlop , 2 
On recrystallising the “ stearine crystals ” as obtained in Stock s process 
(see below) from pure beef “ stearine ” and mutton “ stearine,” crystals 
were obtained after the third and fourth crystallisation, which were 
absolutely indistinguishable from well-formed lard crystals exhibiting 
the characteristic, oblong plates with oblique terminals. In the third 
crystallisation the fine rods of mutton tallow gave place to thin plates, 
in many cases with oblique terminals as in lard crystals at a magnifica¬ 
tion of 380. In the fourth crystallisation the lard form became already 
more distinct at a magnification of 100, and even of 30 diameters. 
In the case of beef stearine, the crystals from the first crystallisation 
closely resembled those of mutton stearine. The second, and especially 
the third crops of crystals showed a decided change from beef to lard 
form at a magnification of 380, whilst in the fourth crystallisation the 
chisel-shaped ends of the plates were clearly seen ; at a magnification 
of 100 a number of groups were observed which bad the appearance of 
“ plumose ” aggregates, but the individual crystals resembled lard 
plates more closely, and not the fine pointed needles of beef crystals 
1 Joan. Soc. Chern. Ini., 1893, 469. 3 Ibid., 1906, 468. 
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' J . 4 1 

as seen in the first crystallisation. This will become apparent on 



Flo. 11.—Mutton Stearinc, 3rd Crystallisation, 380 diam. 


A 

A 

f <> . • 


/ ' 



Fio. 12.—Beef Stearine, 3rd Crystallisation. 380 dinm. 

examining the crystallisations illustrated by Figs. 11, 12, 13, 14 (due 
to Dunlop *). These observations distinctly controvert the statement 
1 Jimm. Soc. Chan. Ind., 1906 , 458 . 



Fio. 14.—Beef Stearine, 4th Crystallisation. 330 dinm. 

ias lard from the back) on being repeatedly recrystallised from ether 
.^become more and more needle-like, approaching the form of beef 
1 Analyst , 1896, 328. 
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stearine crystals; until they become indistinguishable from them. A 
confirmation of this opinion was thought by these observers to be found 
in the increase of the percentages of stearic acid yielded by crystals 
obtained from three successive crystallisations of flare lard, they having 
found the following respective percentages of stearic acid:— -32-4 per 
cent, 37-6 per cent, and 5!) per cent. These numbers agree with the 
results obtained by Kreis ami Ilafner in a similar examination. Their 
numbers are reproduced in the following table :— 






Molting Point 


Melting 

Point. 


Iodine 

of tlm 

Stearic Acid. 




Value 

Fatty Acids. 
u O. 

Per cent. 

Original fat . 

1st 

Mulling 

Point. 

47-40 

2ml 

MHting 

Point 

58-59 

41-42 

22'3 

1st crystallisation 

•18 0 an 

1 82-0 

11-95 

56-0 

57 5 

2nd ,, 

50*5 „ 

61 2 

1-11 

59 5 

66-8 

3i<l ,, 

50-8 „ 

61*5 

0 21 

61 0 

67*2 ’ 

4th 

51*4 ,, 

65 0 

0-18 

62 0 

5th ,, 

SI'S ,, 

65 8 

0'M 



6th ,, 

51'8 „ 

65*8 

012 




In conjunction with the last table there should be read the 
numbers recorded in the following two tables, giving the results of 
a corresponding examination of beef fat and mutton tallow 


Beef Tallow 






Melting Tomt 


Melting Point. 


lodme 

of tlie 

Stearic Acid. 



Value. 

Fatty Acids. 

Per cent. 





-c 


Original fat . 


43-44 

35'8 

44-45 

39'5 


1st 

2nd 




0 

Melting 

Molting 





Point. 

Point. 




1st crystallisation 

45-5 

m<l 55‘5 

9-28 

57'5 

59-5 

2nd „ 

47-0 

58'0 

3-28 

59-0 

64-2 

3rd „ 

48'5- 

,, 59'0 

2 07 

60 "5 

65-5 

4th 

40'5 

„ 59-8 

1-30 

62 0 

68-4 

5th „ 

50 0 

„ 60'0 

0'90 



fith ,, 

50'0 

„ 80'0 

0’88 




[Table 
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Mutton Talloib ‘ 






Molting Point 


Melting Point. 

°C. 


Iodine 

Value. 

of the 

Fattj Acids. 

# C. 

Stearic Acid. 
Per cent. 

Original fat . 

1st 

Melting 

Point 

45 

2nd 

•Idling 

Point. 

42 5 

42-43 

35-5 

1st crystallisation 

45 ‘5 and 

57‘5 

12'3 

58'0 

57-8 

2nd ,, 

47’0 „ 

59-0 

6* 26 

53'8 

62-7 

3rd ,, 

50-5 „ 

60-0 

3’41 

59-8 

65-2 

4th „ 

50’5 „ 

00'S 

3-00 

02-2 

67-0 

5th ,, 

51-0 „ 

61-2 

2-70 



6th ,, 

51 '2 „ 

61 *5 

2’65 




It lias been pointed out already that, in the ease of lard from the 
loin, crystals were obtained which would appear to confirm the transi¬ 
tion form of plates to needles. AVer's and Hafner, who were also 
unable to confirm Heliner ami Mitchell's statement, expressed the 
opinion that the broad plates of lard (Fig. 9) consisted of heptadfcyl 
distearin (“ daturodistearin ”), whereas hitherto only palmitodistearin 
and oleopalmitostearin had been obtained from tallow and beef 
“ stearinc.” Since, however, it has been shown that heptadecylic acid 
is a mixture of several fatty acids, the more reasonable explanation 
would be that lard, tallow, and, consequently, beef and mutton stearine 
yield on repeated recrystallisation from ether one and the same glyceride, 
which crystallises in those oblong plates with oblique terminals which 
have hitherto been looked upon as softly characteristic of lard. The 
author finds a confirmation of his opinion in the following three tables, 
which have been calculated by Kreis anti Hafner from the three pre¬ 
ceding tables. The iodine values found above are converted into olein. 
By deducting the numbers so obtained from 100, the percentages given 
in the column “ Olein free Fat ” are found. The differences represent 
glycerides of saturated fatty acids, and the percentages of tristearii 
therein are calculated from the percentages of stearic acid. 


Laid 



Iodine 

Value. 

Olein 

Per cent. 

Stearic Acid. | Tristeal in. 

Per cent of Fatty Acids 

Olein-free 
Fat 

Per cent. 

Tiixtearin 
calculated 
to Olein- 
free Sub¬ 
stance. 

Original 

58-59 

6j>-1 

22-3 

23-3 

31*9 

73-0 

1st cry st. . 

11-95 

18-9 

57 ’o 

60-0 

86*1 

89-7 

2nd ,, 

I'll 

1*3 

66-8 

59'8 

98-7 

70-8 

3rd „ . 

(P21 

0-24 

07-2 

70-2 

99-76 

70-4 

4th ,, 

0-13 

0-16 

67-2 

70*2 

99-85 

70-3 
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4* 

Beef Tallow 



Iodine 

Olein 

Steal ic Acid 

Tri stearin. 

Olein-free 

Fat 

Per cent. 

Trwtearin 
calculated 
to Oleiu- 
free Sub¬ 
stance. 


Value. 

Pet cent 

Pei cent of Fatty Acids. 

Original 

1 ’S 

41*0 

39'6 

41-2 

68‘4 

70-6 

1st cry fit. . 

9*28 

10-8 

59*5 

02-1 

S9'2 

69-8 

2nd ,, 

3 28 

3-8 

04*2 

C7'l 

96 2 

69-8 

3rd ,, 

2-07 

2'4 

05*5 

88-4 

97*0 

70-1 . 

4 th „ . 

1-30 

1*5 

00*4 

89'3 

98-6 

70-3 


Mutton Fat 



Iodine 

Olein 

steal le At id. 

Tnstcaiin 

Olem-fiee 

Fat 

Per cent. 

1 

Tristcarm 
calculated 
to Olein- 
freo Sub- 
stanco 


V'llun , 

Per cent 

| Per cent of Fatty Acids 

Oiiginal 

42 6 

" 

49*4 

35-5 

1 30*5 

50*6 

72-1 

1 At oryst. 

12*3 

14*3 

57-8 

60'37 

85-7 

70-6 

2nd ,, 

6*26 

7'28 

| 02*7 

65-5 

92-72 

70-6 

3rd ,, . 

3*41 

4*0 

66-2 

68-1 

90*0 

70*9 

4th „ . 

S'OO 

3'5 

6" '0 

70-0 

90*5 

72-6 


It will be seen—and this has been pointed out already by Kreis ■ 
and Hafner themselves—that in all three fats the percentages of 
saturated glycerides calculated to percentages of olein-free glycerides 
are the same. The increase in the percentage of stearic acid in the 
successive crystallisations is therefore due to the decrease of olein. 

It further follows that the difference (if any) between the crystalline 
form of beef and mutton “ stearines " on the one hand, and of lard 
crystals on the other, cannot be conditioned by a difference in the 
percentage of stearic acid. 

It should, however, be mentioned that Kreis and Hafner point out 
that the last crystallisations from beef fat (sixth and seventh) show 
distinctly th<* type of needles. This is at variance with Dunlop’s 
observations; but since Dunlop's photomicrographs unmistakably 
prove his contention, whereas Kreis and Hafner have not published 
photomicrographs of the sixth or seventh crystallisation from beef fat, 
Dunlop’s statement should be looked upon as carrying more weight. 
Kreis and Hafner's opinion may be explained by the fact that if the 
plates lie on their narrow side they may^be easily mistaken for needles, 
although against this it must be pointed out that Kreis and Hafner 
themsejves had observed that lard crystals when lying on the narrow 
side appear like finely curved needles.* Further ■ experiments are ’ 
therefore required to lead to a final decision between the conflicting 
statements. 
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Delafmttaine s method consisted in dissolving lard in a mixture of 
alcohol and ether, allowing to stand twenty-four hours at a tempera¬ 
ture of 12-15° C., and weighing the crystals which had separated. 

Stock * combined the methods of Beijield and Ddafontaine, and 
worked out more fully the quantitative determination of the “ stearine.” 
He compares the crystals obtained from an ethereal solution with those 
from two standard sets of mixtures; the first consisting of pure lard 
melting at 34°-35° C., with 5, 10, 15, and 20 per cent of beef stearine 
melting at 56° C.; the second of pure lard, of melting point 39°- 
40° C., with 5, 10, 15, and 20 per cent of beef fat melting at 50° C. 
Stock proceeds as follows:—The melting point of the sample is deter¬ 
mined first by the capillary tube method. Suppose the melting point. 
, be found at 34° C., then 3 c.c. of the melted fat. are run into a graduated 
stoppered cylinder of 25 c.c. capacity; 21 c.c. of ether, of specific 
gravity -720, are added, and the fat dissolved at. 20°-25° C. Three 
c.c. of each of the first set of mixtures are treated in exactly the same 
way. The five cylinders are cooled down to 13° C., and allowed to 
’ .remain at that temperature or a lower one—particularly during the 
last hours—for twenty-four hours. 

An approximate estimate as to the amount of the adulterant is 
arrived at by reading off the apparent volume of deposited crystals. 
The ether is then poured off as far as possible, and 10 c.c. of fresh 
ether at 13° C. is added in each case. The contents of the cylinders 
are well shaken, cooled to 13° C., the proportion of crystals is read off, 
and the ether poured off as before. The operation is repeated, and 
the poured-off ether may be used for swilling the deposit out of the 
cylinders, but no fresh ether must be used. Finally, the contents 
of the cylinders are emptied into weighed shallow’ beakers, the ether 
drained off carefully, the mass allowed, to dry for fifteen minutes at 
40° C., and weighed. The weight obtained for the sample under 
examination is compared with the weight of crystals obtained from 
whichever of the standards comes nearest to it. 

The second set of mixtures is used for samples with a higher 
melting point. 

. The actual presence of beef fat, should then be proved by micro¬ 
scopical examination, using a 1-inch objective and the C eve-piece. 

It may be noted here that the lard from a hog fed on slaughter- 
pen refuse, which had an iodine value of 40, gave positive indications 
of beef fat in the Belfidd test. 2 The iodine value of the liquid acids 
was 78. 

Stock based his deductions as to the presence of beef stearine on 
experiments made with seven lards only. These were divided by 
him into two sets, the first embracing lards melting below’ 39° C., and 
the second those melting above 39° C. No statement was made as 
to whether 39° C. defined the point when the lard had melted to a 
transparent liquid (see above). 

Stock’s data are reproduced in the following table :— 


1 Analyst, 1894, % 


2 Hare, Joum. hid. and Eng. (Ohe/u., 1910, 264. 
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Melting Point. 

Kther-waalied Deposit. 

“ Steariue." 

°C. 

Mgmis. 

34 

G 

34-5 

nil. 

39 

11 

41-2 

90 

42-5 

83 

45-5 

114 

45’8 

146 


Basing himself on these results Slock laid down the rule that a 
lard of a “melting point” below 39" C., and yielding more than 11 
mgrms. of “ stearine,” must be looked upon as adulterated with beef 
“ stearine.” The results of examinations made by the author, as 
also by Dunlop, prove that this generalisation is inadmissible. This 
will be gathered from the following table 


“Stearine” (Ether-washed Deposit) from 3 e.c. of Lard 



Melting Pc 

Commented 
to melt. 

inis. °C. 

Completely 

melted. 

Mgrms 

Observer. 

Lard from Lack of English hog 

27 2 

33-9 

2-6 

Lcwkowitsch 

Lard fiom loin ,, 

339 

42-8 

36 

,, 

Lard from shoulder ,, 

33-9 

42'8 

62 


Lard from the leaf 

38-3 

47*8 

178'2 

,, 

Pure “llladder laid," No. 1 . 

33-9 

45 

132*2 


Pure “ Pdadder lard,” No. 2 . 

35 *6 

45-1 

136*4 

»» 

American lard 

38'9 

41'1 

38*2 


English lard.... 

30-0 

4M 

68*2 

>> 

American lard 

33-3 

41'1 

75*4 


,, 

30-0 

43'3 

v 70 


English lard from back 

36 

5 

Dunlop 

From leg . 

37 

7 


From back 

38 

9 


From kidney bed 

43 

49 


From leaf .... 

47 

115 


From kidney bed 

50 

190 

» 


Stock even claimed to be able to determine the amount of “ beef 
stearine ” present in an adulterated lard by rccrystallising repeatedly 
the “ stearine,” on the assumption that “ lard stearine ” is more 
readily soluble in ether than “ beef stearine.” The finally obtained 
“stearine” was‘then looked upon by him as “beef stearine” and 
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calculated to*the amount of adulterant added. Dunlop has, however, 
shown by exact experiments that the “ stearine ” from beef fat, 
obtained by a single crystallisation, is actually more soluble in ether 
than the “ stearine ” from the first crystallisation of lard. Any attempt 
to calculate the amount of “ beef stearine ” from the reerystallised 
“ stearine ” must therefore lead to failure. 

Cochran 1 uses fusel oil for the preliminary separation of stearine 
crystals, which lie then examines by the Bdfiehl-Stock method. He 
proceeds as follows :—2 e.c. of the melted fat are placed in a stoppered 
cylinder graduated for 25 e.c., and 22 c.e. of fusel oil are added. The 
contents of the cylinder are slightly warmed to effect complete solution, 
and gradually allowed to cool to 16°-17° 0., at which temperature 
they are kept for two or three hours. The deposited crystals are 
filtered off, dissolved in ether, allowed to crystallise out as described 
above, and finally subjected to microscopical examination. Cochran 
claims that smaller proportions of beef fat can thus be detected than 
by the above-described methods, but it must be open to doubt whether 
his method yields better results than the one previously described. 

In the present state of our knowledge, 2 Stock's modification of 
Bdfidd’s method must be considered the best, provided it be used 
with circumspection such as is indicated by the numbers given in the 
last and in the following tables : - 


1 Jour it. Sot. Chon I ml , 1898, 74. 

2 A curious method to detect and determine the quantity of beet fat, in lard was 
proposed by Halid, vi/, to measine the amount of air enclosed m the melted fat, pine 
lard on solidifying is stated not to enclose any air, whereas pure, heel fat encloses an 
(100 giuis. about 0*5-8 8 e e.). Halid is of the opinion that even d per cent of beef 
fat may he thus detected [Jinan. Snc. ('hem. Ind , 1897, 704). 


VOL II 


[Table 
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I . 

'■ Stearine Crystals ” obtained from Beef Stearine and Mixtures thereof with 
Lard by Stock’s “ Modus Operandi" ( Lewkowitsch) 



Molting 

Point. 



Commences 
to melt. 

Completely 

molted. 

Mgrms. 


At 

°C. 


Beef stearine . 

52-7 

02-8 

1503-0 

Leaf laid 1 containing 5 per 
cent (allow . 

42-2 

47-8 

171 -0 

Leaf lard 1 containing f> per 
cent beef stearine 

44*4 

47-2 

to 

Oi 

Leaf lard 1 containing 5 per 
cent oleostcanne 

43-3 

47*2 

207 

Leaf lard 1 containing 10 
per cent tallow . 

31'1 

48-3 

165-6 

Leaf lard 1 containing 10 
per cent beef stearine . 

42-8 

47-8 

260 

Leal lard 1 containing 10 
per cent oloostearine . 

40-6 

47-8 

278-4 

American lard 2 containing 
f> per cent beef steal itio 

30-0 

46-7 

267-4 

American laid’ 2 containing 
f> pel cent oleosteanno 

33-a 

39-1 

197-8 

Ameucan lard 2 containing 
10 per cent beef stearine 

30 0 

39-4 

189-6 

American laid 2 con taming 
If) percent beef stearine 



263-4 

American lard 2 containing 
20 per cent beef sti anno 



365 

American lard - containing 
30 per cent beet steal me 



602-8 


It will be observed that, curiously enough, the added amount of 
tallow reduces the quantity of stearine, found (an observation which 
has also been made by Dunlop). A lard yielding 178-2 nrgrms. 
of “ stearine ” gave, after being adulterated with 5 and 10 per cent of 
tallow, 171-0 and 165-6 mgrms. respectively. In the ease of an 
addition of 5 per cent of tallow to a “ hard ” lard, neither the amount 
of stearine, nor the melting point, nor even the microscopic appearance 
would lead to a safe conclusion. 

The examination of the crystals under the microscope should, 
however, never be omitted. 

If a “ soft ” lard has been adulterated with 10 per cent of oleo- 
stearine, the indications furnished by the melting point and the amount 
of stearine, combined with the microscopical appearance, will assist 
in coming to a conclusion. In such a case the author observed a number 

1 Sample No. 4 of piecefling table yielding 178*2 mgrms. of “stearine.” 

2 Sample No. 10 of preceding table yielding 70 mgrms. of “ stearine.” 
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of aggregates of the “plumose ” form which, even under a high power 
of magnification, were not resolved into plates. 

By recrystallising the fats from ether Emery 1 obtained glycerides 
with the following melting points :— 


I'M. 


Molt,ins 
i Point. 

1 

Pat 

Melt ins 
Point. 

0 C. 

Pure lard . 


03 8 

Lard containing 8% beef fat 

01 0 

Lard containing 1% 

beef fat 

03 4 

.. » ‘ »% 

01 0 

„ „ ' 2% 

,, 

03 2 

„ „ io'; f> 

oi r» 

„ 3".;, 

,, 

030 

Beef fat. 

000 

„ 4% 

,, 

02-8 

Lard. 

03*0 

• > •. d"n 

,, 

02 r> 

Lard and 10°,, lard Hleanne 

03-8 

„ 0";, 

,, 

02-2 

L r >% ,, ,, 

03 0 

.. 7% 

” 

010 



Burner 2 bases a method for the detection of tallow in lard on the 
difference values of the mixed glycerides obtained from rcerystallising 
the fats from ether (op. Vol. 1. 321). In the case of the jiahmlo- 
ilisteann obtained from tallow the difference is only 0-1 0 0., whereas in 
the ease of jxllmito-distenrin from lard the difference is 5-1° 0. 

The following tables due to Bonier and Limynrli 3 show the differ¬ 
ence values for pure tallow and lard and mixtures. 



Pine Laid. 


Pure Beef Tallow. 

i 

Crystallisa- 







tions. 

Molt inti 

Solidity- 

Difference 

Value. 

Melt ms 

Sol id if 

1 Hirer- 


Point. 

u O. 

ins Point. 

° (’. 

Point, 

°C. 

ins Point. 
°<J. 

fin e 
Value. 

Original fat 


.. 


47-5 

33 3 

14-2 


45-6 

25-2 

20-4 

53-2 

39 5 

13-7 

i 

49-5 

29-4 

20-1 

54-7 

41-9 

12-8 

2 

51-9 

32 5 

19-4 

55-8 

43-7 

12 I 

3 

55-8 

37-6 

18-2 

57-0 

45 (T 

12 0 

4 

57-5 

390 

17-9 



! 

5 

58-6 

41 9 

16-7 

57-9 

46-2 

11-7 

0 

62-2 

40-3 

15-9 

58-4 

47-0 

11-4 

7 

64-2 

48-0 

15 6 

59-0 

47-0 

11-4 

8 

(50-5| 64-7 

49-0 

15-7 

59-8 

48-1 

11-7 

9 

(51-0) 65-3 

49*4 

15-9 

(50-2) 60-4 

49-0 

11-4 

10 

(51-2) 65-5 

49-5 

16-0 

(51-3) 01-2 

49-5 

11-7 

11 

- 

(51-6) 65-8 

49-5 

10-3 { 

(52-6) 

02-8-64-9 

} 61-0 

13!) 


1 U.S. Department of Agric., 1908, Circular 132, 1 

2 Chem. Zeit., 1913, 890. 

3 Zeits f. Unters d Nahrgs - u. Oenussm ., 1913, 267. 
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Mixture of 90 per cent. Lard and 

Mixture of 80 per cent Lard and 


10 per cent Beef Tallow, 

20 per cent Beef Tallow. 

Crystftllisa- 




— 




Melting 

Solidify- 

Difference 

Value, 

Melting 

Solidify- 

Differ- 


Point, 

ing Point. 

Point. 

mg Point. 

once 


°c. 

°c. 

°C. 

°C, 

Value. 

Original fat 

46-0 

26-8 

19-2 

46-6 

27-2 

18-4 

i 

48-7 

29-6 

19-1 

60-4 

33-6 

10-9 

2 

51-0 

33-4 

17-6 

62-3 

36-4 

16 9 

3 

55-2 

38-8 

16-4 

64-6 

39-3 

16 3 

4 

56-6 

40-2 

10-4 

65-8 



5 

67-5 

41-8 

16-7 

66-7 



6 

60-8 

46-0 

14-8 

69-6 



7 

161-8 

47-6 

14-2 

60-6 



8 

(49-7) 62-8 

48-5 

14-3 

61-7 



9 

(50-3) 63-3 

48-8 

14-6 

(50-0) 62-0 



10 

(60-9) 63-7 

49-2’ 

14-5 

(60-8) 62-4 



11 

(61-4) 64-2 

49 6 

14-7 

(61-4) 62-9 



12 

(61-7) 64-9 

49-4 

16-6 

(61-7) 63-6 




Bonier, Limprich, Kronig, and Kuhlmann 1 propose a method for 
the detection of beef fat in lard on the difference between the melting 
pbint of the more insoluble glycerides, and that of the fatty acids 
prepared from them. Tims glycerides crystallised from lard had a 
melting point of 68'5° C., and their fatty acids a melting point of 
63'3° C., showing a difference of 5'2 U C. In some cases the difference 
amounted to 6'lt° C., whereas beef and mutton tallows showed a difference 
of from O'l to 2'0° C. The method is as follows :—50 grms.of the melted 
fat are dissolved in 50 c.c. of ether and allowed to stand for one hour 
at 15° C. The crystalline mass is collected on a filter, pressed slightly, 
re-dissolved in 50 c.c. of ether, and again allowed to stand for one 
hour at 15° C. Should the melting point of these crystals be below 
61° C. they must be recrystallised from ether. A portion of these 
glycerides is saponified, and the melting point of the separated fatty 
acids determined. In determining the melting point of the glycerides 
the crystals should not bo previously melted. According to these 
observers, the presence of beef tat is indicated when with glycerides 
melting from 60° and 61° C. the observed difference is less than 5'0° 
C., or with‘glycerides molting at between 65° i^nd 68'5° C. it is less than 
3° C. 


Further research is required to solve the problem of detecting 
with certainty in every case 5 per cent or 10 per cent of beef stearine 
in lard. 2 The methods which the author suggested in the third edition 
of this work, viz. the determination of stearic acid and the determina¬ 
tion of “ daturic acid,” are unable to solve the problem satisfactorily 
in every case. . ,0$'" 

If by examination of the mixed fatty acids the 




1 Zeits. /, Vntm. d, Nahrgs • u. ffmtum., 1913 (ml.),' S&. V;-£ 

2 Cp. also Soltsien, Chem, Rme, 1908,108; Setter, Ztttt.f. 

Qenusm., 1908 (xv.). 485. 
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be confirmed that lard differs essentially from tallow, in that it contains 
notable amounts of myristie acid (which is practically absent from 
tallow), then the fractional distillation of the methylesters might 
lead to a. decision. It should be pointed out that the author has not 
tested the value of this suggestion by experiments. 

In case lard has been adulterated with both beef stearine and a 
vegetable oil, in other words if a “ compound lard ” is under examina¬ 
tion, then the phytosteryl acetate test alone furnishes the safest in¬ 
formation. If it then should he desired to determine the amount of 
tallow 1 or beef stearine, resort should be had to Wesson's cooling test 
(cp. Vol. III. Chap. XV. “ Lard Substitutes ”). 


In connection with the manufacture of laid there are produced as 
secondary products— 

(a) Lard stearine, 

(b) Lard oil. 

These two products are manufactured from prime steam lard, by 
allowing it to crystallise at a carefully regulated temperature, in winter 
from 45“ to 55° and in summer from 55“ to 65° F., so that the stearine 
may separate as a crystallised mass, ready to part with the lard oil 
when subjected to pressure (cp. Vol. Ill. Chap. XV. “Margarine"). 
If no proper crystallisation takes place, it is impossible to express the 
oil, as the whole material passes through the cloths (“ spues ’’) (cp. 
“ Demargarinating process,” p. 56). The crystallised mass is wrapped 
in cloths, in small works by hand, in large -works on rotating packing 
tables. In small establishments lever presses are in use almost ex¬ 
clusively. The lever press is much in vogue for the preparation of a 
high-class lard oil, where the pressure must be applied slowly. In 
large establishments automatic, mechanical, or hydraulic presses are 
employed. 

The cakes remaining in the press are sold as lard stearine (French— 
Saindoux presse, Solar stearine ; German— Solar-stearin). 

(a) Lard stearine is used in the manufacture of compound lard 
and—-chiefly in Europe—for “ stiffening ” soft lard. In the United 
States it is also used in the manufacture of margarine (“oleo¬ 
margarine”). 

Lard stearine from lard unfit for edible purposes is autoclaved and 
converted into candle material. 

The following characteristics have been ascertained for specimens of 
lard stearine by Arragon : 1 — 


1 Chm. Zeit., 1908,1227. 
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1. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


cific gravity at 100° C. 

0-8585 

0-8580 

0-8575 

0-8578 

0-8588 


onification value 


195-5 

195-5 

195-5 

194-5 

ij 

ino valuo 

50-7 

50-9 

48-9 

49-8 

54-3 

pj 

yro - refractoineter 
degrees ” at 40° C. . 

48-5 

48-8 

47-7 

47-5 

48-7 

-1 

ptals, exhibiting tho 
orm of . 

plates 

plates 

plates 

plates 

plates 


I ) Lard oil (French —Huile de lard ; German— Schnahol ; 

n—O/io di lardo), if obtained from the best neutral lard, is used as 
gredient in the manufacture of margarine, etc. Lower qualities 
nployed as high-class burning and lubricating oils. 

.•cording to the pressure and the temperature employed in the 
ss of separating the liquid from the solid portion, the solidifying 
of lard oil varies, so that some specimens will deposit “ stearine ” 
3 ordinary temperature, or even solidify completely at 10°-12° C., 
•as others do not deposit any crystals unless cooled to the freezing 
. Hence the usual characteristics, such as the specific gravities, 
specially the iodine values of different lard oils, vary considerably, 
evidenced by the numbers contained in the following table :— 


[Table 
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Polenske’s method may be used for the detection of considerable' 
quantities of tallow in lard, cp. Fischer and Alpes} 

Tolman and Munson 2 found in a number of lard oils from 18-9 to 
26-7 per cent of solid fatty acids by the lead-salt-ether method. 

In the elatdin test lard oil behaves very much like olive oil. 

The change which lard oil undergoes on blowing with air at 100° C. 
is characterised by the numbers given in the following table : 3 — 


Blown. 

Hours. 

Specific Gravity. 

Refractive Index. 

Iodine Value. 

0 4 

0-914 

1 -4097 

78-0 

3 

0'917 

1-4699 

760 

6 

0-917 

1-4700 

76-0 

9 

0-917 

1 -4705 

72-0 

12 

0-918 

1 -4707 

72 0 

15 

0-920 

1-4708 

71-0 

18 

0 923 

1-4709 

67-0 

21 

0-923 

1-4710 

67 "0 

24 

0 925 

1-4713 

60-0 


Lard oil is a water-white to pale yellow liquid at the ordinary 
temperature. If made from fresh steam lard it is practically devoid 
of lrcc fatty acids. Such lard oil is used (chiefly in Europe) in the 
manufacture of compound lards, and of margarine (“ oleomargarine ”). 
Those lard oils which are unsuitable for edible purposes and contain 
a small amount of free fatty acids are used as high-class lubricating 
oils, wool oils, finest burning oils, and in the United States in place of 
olive oil for making silk-scouring soaps, and for lubricating the silk 
fibre for weaving. 

On account of its high pricp, lard oil is very frequently adulterated, 
notably so with tallow oil and “ greases.” Such mixtures exhibit 
normal numbers in the usual quantitative tests; their detection is 
facilitated by organoleptic tests. 

Oi lier adulterants, such as mineral oils or vegetable oils, are detected 
by the quantitative reactions and the methods described above. Fish 
and blubber oils in lard oil intended for lubricating purposes are best 
detected by isolating the ether-insoluble bromides of the liquid fatty 
acids. 


BEEP MARROW PAT 

French— Graissc de moelle de hceuf. German- - Rindcrimtrkfelt. 
Italian— Grasso di midollo di hove. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 745. 

Beef marrow fat is recovered from the marrow bones of cattle. 
The marrow fat from the shin bones is, in the United States, usually 
mixed with the oil from the feet (cp. “ Neat’s Foot Oil ”). 

1 Zeits.f. Union. /!. Nu.hr/js- v. Qenussm ., 1909 (xvii.), 181. 

2 J/jurn Avi/r. Chum. doc.. 1903, 966. 

2 Proctor and Holmes, Journ. Soc. Chem. tnd., 1906, 1287. 


4 Original oil. 
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The freshest marrow hones are kept separate from the waste butchers’ 
hones (“ Streeters They are sawn into two and the marrow 
knocked out. < 

Medullic acid, stated by Eylerts to occur In beef marrow, is, accord¬ 
ing to Thummel, a mixture of palmitic apd stearic acids. 

Freshly rendered marrow fat has a low acid value, 0-44 (Dunlop 1 ), 
1-6 (Unit). A specimen eight months old gave the number 1-9. 
Evidently the acid value depends on the state of freshness of the 
bones. According to Glikin , 2 iron seems to occur regularly in beef 
marrow fat; the marrow of young animals is stated to contain a higher 
amount of iron than that of old animals. 

Nerthing 3 examined separately beef marrow fats from red and 
yellow marrow. The fat from yellow marrow consisted of 78 per cent 
of oleic acid, 14-2 per cent of stearic acid, and 7-8 per cent of palmitic 
acid; and the fat of red marrow of 474 per cent of oleic acid, 36-3 
per cent of stearic acid, and 16-3 per cent of palmitic acid. The yellow 
marrow contained 03 per cent of cholesterol and 048 per cent of 
lecithin, and the red marrow 0-28 pet cent of cholesterol and O'2 per cent 
of lecithin. 4 

Beef marrow fat is used in pharmacy and for making pomades. 


BONK FAT 

French —Suif d’os. German -KiiwhenJeU. 

Italian —Gram d' ossa. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 750. 

Bone fat is practically a by-product in the process of working up 
bones, whether they be intended for the manufacture of char or for 
the production of glue and gelatine. In either case the " degreasing ” 
of the bones must precede all further manipulations. Bones from 
heads, ribs, shoulder blades, etc., contain from 12 to 13 per cent of 
fat, whilst the large thigh bones ( ; ‘ marrows ”) contain as much as 18 
to 20 per cent. These numbers apply to fresh bones only. The amount 
of fat that c,m be recovered decreases according to the age and ran¬ 
cidity of the bones. Bone fat is obtained chiefly by two processes, 
firstly, by boiling with water at the ordinary pressure or by steaming 
under high pressure, and secondly, by extracting with volatile solvents. 

The oldest process for producing bone fat consisted in boiling the 
broken bones with water in open vessels and allowing the hot liquor 
to stand, when the fat separating on the top was skimmed off. If 
fresh bones were used, the bone fat so recovered had a white to yellowish 
colour, a faint odour and taste, and possessed the consistence of butter. 5 

1 Analyst, 1907, 318. 2 Berkhte, 1908, 910. • 

3 Biochem. Zeils., 1908, 167. 4 lbul, 1907, 235. 

8 In the United States hone fat of this description is sold under the name “butter- 
stock-tallow.” 
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If, however, old and putrid bones were employed, the bond fat so 
recovered passed, according to the age and state of decomposition of 
the organic matter in the bones, through all gradations, from white 
fat (containing a few per cent of free fatty acids and an inconsiderable 
amount of impurities and having a slightly disagreeable smell) to a 
brownish, less pleasantly smelling fat, and." finally to a dark brown 
mass of offensive odour. This last contained large quantities of free 
fatty acids, lime soaps (formed by the action of fatty acids on the lime 
salts of the bones), and, furthermore, calcium salts of lactic acid and 
of volatile fatty acids (such as butyric, etc.), which are the usual con¬ 
comitants of rancidity. 

By this boiling-out process only half of the fat contained in the 
bones can be recovered. 

Not only was the yield an inferior one, but the nuisance created 
by the evil smells emitted from bone works lias rendered this process 
a practically obsolete one. 

An important improvement in the manufacture consists in treating 
the bones with steam under pressure. The bones are broken and 
placed in a cage fixed inside an autoclave, where they are heated with 
open steam under a pressure of two or three atmospheres. The bone 
fat resulting from this process is of the same quality as the fat obtained 
by the obsolete process, especially if the steaming is limited to the 
shortest possible time, so that only a small amount of glue-yielding 
material is extracted. 1 In large slaughter-houses, especially those of 
America (United States and South America), where the bones are 
worked up in the fresh state, the boiling or steaming out is preceded 
by a washing operation in “ bone - washing machines.” These are 
cylinders usually 10 feet long and 3 feet to 4 feet in diameter, built 
up from iron bars, 1 inch apart, fixed into two cast-iron heads. They 
are driven by chain and sprocket and rotate slowly, making about 
ten revolutions per minute. Through the entire length of the drum 
there is a hinged door made of bars, which allows the filling and empty¬ 
ing of the cylinder. The machines are usually set at an angle to facili¬ 
tate the washing and emptying operations. Some manufacturers even 
resort to steeping the bones in a solution of sulphurous acid in order 
to obtain a whiter fat (as also a better glue). The yield of bone fat in 
the steaming-out process under pressure is considerably higher (by 
about 50 per cent) than in the boiling-out process in open vessels, so 
that from bones containing 12 per cent of fat, about 8 to 9 per cent can 
be recovered. v 

Bone fata of this quality can be bleached, but only the best kinds 
are likely to yield a good product. The higher the percentage of free 
fatty acids the greater is the difficulty in bleaching. In fact, products 
containing more than 50 per cent of free fatty acids could not hitherto 
be bleached successfully. Bone fats from which the free fatty acids 
have been removed arc much more susceptible to bleaching and 
deodourising processes than the raw material. In some cases bone fat 

1 H. Hilbert and Bayerische, Aktien-Ges. f. Chem. u. landw. cheniisehe Fabrikate; 
French patents 1527 and 1569. 
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may be bleached with potassium dichromate and hydrochloric acid 
in the same manner as palm oil is bleached. 

Practically the total amount of bone fat in bones can be obtained 
by treatment with solvents, a process which leaves the animal tissue 
unimpaired, so that the whole of the glue-yielding organic substances 
can be converted into glue after the fat has been removed. Hence the 
extraction process has come largely into vogue. Especially those bones 
which arc no longer fresh are worked up in this manner. The solvents 
used for extraction were up to recently almost exclusively petroleum 
ether (benzine) and Scotch shale oil (boiling between 212° and 270° 
F.). Latterly also carbon tetrachloride has been used on an experi¬ 
mental scale. The use of benzol and trichloroethylene has also been 
advocated in place of benzine. Extraction apparatus may be divided 
broadly into two classes: 1, those in which the solvent acts on the 
bones direct; and 2, those in which the vapour is allowed to come into 
contact with the bones. 

The extraction with benzine- or shale oil takes place in iron digesters 
under pressure, or in open apparatus. The process in which pressure 
is employed is the more dangerous one, and has not infrequently led 
to explosions. The yield depends on the time during which the solvent 
acts on the bones, as also on the construction of the apparatus used. 
That apparatus will be the best in which the volatile solvent is so 
successfully condensed that only a small amount is lost. The fat 
obtained by the extracting process is dark brown, and has a very 
penetrating, unpleasant smell. This fat contains besides a consider¬ 
able amount of free fatty acids, lime soaps, calcium lactate, calcium 
butyrate, hydrocarbons from the petroleum ether, and colouring sub¬ 
stances. Hitherto this kind of fat has not been bleached successfully, 
and even when some immediate improvement was obtained, the colour, 
as also the unpleasant smell, “ reverted ” after a short time. II. 
Volkntl 1 claims to bleach successfully extracted bone fat by means of 
barium peroxide. 

The extraction by means of carbon tetrachloride is carried out 
in open vessels under ordinary pressure; as the solvent attacks iron, 
the vessels must be lead-lined. Specimens of carbon tetrachloride- 
extracted bone fats, which the author has had occasion to examine, were 
superior as regards smell and colour to benzine-extracted fats (cp. 
p. 23). This' - may be ascribed to the fact that carbon tetrachloride 
permits a lower temperature to he employed ; at such lower tempera¬ 
ture the organic nitrogenous substances are less attacked than is the 
case if the higher boiling benzine is used. Hitherto the price of this 
solvent has militated against its introduction in bone-fat works, and 
carbon tetrachloride-extracted bone fat has not yet been placed on the 
market in considerable quantities. For the processes, the original 
patents must be consulted. 2 

The following statistical data may be of interest:— 

1 German patent 222,669. 

2 V. Uirsewahl, English patent 13,094, 1911 ; L. Porner, German patent 218,487 : 
E. Berliner, German patent 208,443 ; A. Meiro, English patent 18,468, 1909. 

♦ 
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Import of Bones into Germany in Tons during 1902-1911. 


Origin. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1900. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

La Plata 

1759 

3696 

253 

1250 





.. 

Levant 

2202 

1104 

1375 

1909 

710 





Other countries . 

i 858 

783 

1079 

938 

640 





Total . 

LSI!) 

5583 

2707 

4097 

1350 

3598 

9225 

7972 

11,839 


The following brands arc known commercially: “ K.K.,” “ B.W.,” 
and “ S.B.” 

Whereas bone fat obtained by the boiling and steaming-out 
processes can be used for soap-making, bone fat extracted by means of 
benzine is utterly unsuitable for that purpose in this country on account 
of its rank odour, and can only he used in candle works. On the 
Continent such benzine-extracted fat does find employment in small 
quantities for inferior soaps. If bone fat intended for soap-making 
purposes contains a considerable amount of lime, it must first be treated 
with dilute mineral acid. 

Occasionally bone fat is worked up for the preparation of “ bone 
oil” (cp. also “Neat’s foot oil”). The process is exactly the same 
as that employed in the production of tallow oil (see p. 764). “ Bone 
oil ” is used as a lubricant, and in the leather industries in a similar 
manner to neat’s foot oil. IE practically devoid of free fatty acids, it 
represents one of the finest lubricating'oils on account of its low “ cold 
test.” 

The chemical composition of bone fat lies between that of marrow 
fat and tallow. Hence the valuation of bone fat is carried out in a 
similar manner to that of tallow. But a complication arises through 
the presence of calcium salts of higher fatty acids, and of calcium 
lactate and butyrate. 

It has been pointed out already (Vol. I. Chap. IV.) that lime soaps 
tenaciously retain water so that the direct determination of moisture 
may lead to erroneous results. With regard to impurities of a non¬ 
fatty nature, it should be borne in mind that different results are 
obtained according as the fat is extracted after previous drying (as in 
the English or German method), or is extracted undried (as in the 
French method). From dried bone fats most of the lime salts are 
dissolved by petroleum ether, whereas in the case of undried bone 
fats most of the soaps remain undissolved. The method employed 
should, therefore, be distinctly stated when the results of the analysis 
are returned. 
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Prepared by boiling out fresh bones. 2 C'p. table p. 754. i Crude fat. 4 Refined fat. 
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The errqrs inherent to the older methods are avoided by adopting 
the process proposed by Shukoff and Schestakoff : 1 — 

Fatty Malter. —This is determined direct. Weigh off 10 grms. 
in a small conical flask, add 3 to 5 drops of strong hydrochloric acid, 
and warm on the water-bath for about one hour, agitating the contents 
of the flask from time to time, whereby the lime soaps are decom¬ 
posed, Then add 40 c.c. of petroleum ether, agitate to dissolve the 
fatty matter, and pour the solution carefully (leaving the, few drops 
of acid at the bottom of the flank) through a tared filter into a second 
flask ; wash two or three times with petroleum ether, and determine 
the fatty matter in the cthereSd solution as described Vol. I. Chap. IV. 2 

imjmrilm, organic and inorganic.--The dirt and the acid solution 
from the first flask are washed with the aid of petroleum ether on to 
the tared filter, dried, and determined as described Chap. IV. ; of course 
lime and 'other inorganic substances are washed away with the acid 
> solutioh. 

Ash .—This is found by incinerating a fresh portion of the sample. 
The lime of the organic lime salts is thus converted into calcium 
carbonate ; the amount of the latter may be ascertained by titrating 
the ash with standardised acid. 

Moisture. —This is found by difference (cp. also p. 770). 

The fatty matter consists of the neutral fat, of the free, fatty iu ids 
originally contained in the bone fat, and of fatty acids liberated fiom 
the lime salts. It also contains, of course, unsaponifiablc matt.ei. 
Among the latter Shukoff and Schestakoff found cholesterol to the 
extent of from 0-2 to 0-6 per cent. The amount of the unsapomtiable 
matter is found by the method described in Vol. T. Chap. VI. 

The determination of the unsaponifiable matter is of great import¬ 
ance, as during the last few years admixture to bone fat of all kinds of 
waste fats, especially of those containing considerable amounts of 
unsaponifiable matter (see Vol. Ilf. Chap. XVI., “ Waste Fats ), has 
been practised in a considerable extent. The examination of the 
isolated unsaponifiable matter is frequently required, and w carried 
out by the method given in Vol. T. Chap. IX. Adulteration with wool 
f a t,—said to occur in continental bone fats—would thus be readily 

The following table reproduces some analyses published by Shukoff 
Xxnd Schestakoff : — 


1 Chen i. Revue, 1898, 6. 

2 Cp. also Scincht and Halpern, Chon. Zeit., 1907, 279. 
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Description of Hone Fat 

Fatty 

Matter 

Impurities. 

Organic. Inorganic 

Moisture 

by 

Difference. 

'* •* 
Unsaponl- 
II able 
Matter. 

Titer, 

Test. 1 


Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Pei cent. 

"C. 

Russian—Petersburg 

98-65 

0-15 

1-20 

1-80 

39-9 

99*00 

0-15 

0-85 

0-82 

39-9 


99-10 

B-10 

0-80 

0-52 

40-2 

Russian .... 

99-15 

o-io 

0-75 

0 50 

42-5 


97-30 

o-io 

0-40 

2-47 

1-07 

40 3 


90 60 

0-05 

0-50 

3-58 

1 12 

39-1 

,, from the South . 

94 -85 

0 25 

0-90 

4 -50 

1-40 

41-4 

,, 

92-45 

0-30 

' 0-70 

6-55 

1-20 

40-9 


98-85 

0 08 

0-20 

6-37 

1 -26 

39-7 

English pale 

98-20 

0-25 

0-75 

112 

0'56 

39-3 

„ “ melted stull ” 

97-04 

0-30 

0-15 

2-15 


39-8 


The following two tables contain some analyses of bone fats. The ■ 
first tables is due to Yalenta , 2 the second to Troicky : 3 — 


1 (ip. table, j). 754. 

2 Zeitbcln. J Chem . hid., 1887, 265 ; Joiirn. Sue. ('hem. hid., 1888, 219. 
:1 ''hem. 'Ant. Rep , 1890, 289. 
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For otter kinds of bone fat, sec Vol. III. Chap. XVI., “ Bone 
Grease.” „ 

As has been pointed out already, bone fat is worked up in soap 
and carrdle works. It 1ms also been mentioned that the benzine- 
extracted fat is practically unusable in soap-making. Such bone fat 
forms suitable material for candle-making purposes. The “ stearine ” 
(“ stearic acid ”) obtained from bone fat crystallises readily, but on 
account of its inferior properties as a candle material bone fat is not 
worked up by itself (Vol. III. Chap. XV.) for candles, but generally 
in admixture with other raw materials. The following table gives a 
distillation of fatty acids from bone fat: - 
* 


Fat. 

Cjgour. 

Acid 

Value, 

Saponi¬ 

fication 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Titer 

Test. 

° 0 . 

Mean 

Molecular 

Weight. 

Remarks. 

Bone fat distillate . 

Yellowish 

210-2 

211-6 

43-7 

40-4 

286-1 

Average 

sample 

Amorphous 

„ 1st fraction 

Whito 

220-0 

220 0 

41-7 

40-3 

255-3 

„ 2nd fraction 

Yellowish 

211-4 

211 4 

52-3 

41-0 

265 6 

Crystalline 

„ 3rd fraction 

Yellow 

107 5 

198 0 

59-2 

41-9 

284-3 

Amorphous 


The impurities contained in bone fat, notably the fatty acids of low 
molecular weight, pass into the glycerin waters. They are liable to 
ferment, and the crude glycerin finally obtained contains impurities 
which are not readily removable even by distillation. Dynamite 
glycerin made from such raw material not infrequently contains tri- 
methyleneglycol (see Vol. III. Chap. XV.). 


TALLOW [BEEF TALLOW, MUTTON TALLOWj 

French— Saif (de. bceuf , de mouton). German— Tab] ( Rindstalij, Ham- 
meltalff). Italian— Sego (di hove, di montone). 

In commerce a distinction is made between beef tallow and mutton 
tallow. The former is obtained from oxen, cows, and waives ; the 1 
latter from sheep and goats. This distinction is, boardly speaking, 
supported by chemical differences in the composition of the respective 
triglycerides, mutton tallow being as a rule richer in stearin than beef 
tallow (see below). 

Mutton tallow has a stronger and more unpleasant flavour “ animal 
flavour ” than beef tallow, which inhibits its use as an edible fat in the 
margarine industry. 

The quality—especially the hardness—of tallow depends on the 
breed and the age of the animal, and to some extent on the food. 1 
The fat from the male beast is generally harder than that obtained 


C]>. Moulton and Trowbridge, Journ. bid. and Eng. Chem. t 1909, 761. 
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from the female. Animals fed on grass yield a harder fat than those 
fed with oilcakes; brewery refuse produces especially soft tallow. 
Hence we have all gradations, from the hard South American beef 
tallow to home-melt tallow of somewhat softish consistence. 

The rough fat is delivered with the adhering tissue, etc., to the 
tallow-melters, and is rendered at a temperature - of about 100° C. or 
above, as has been described already, p. 3. 

The fats from different parts of the carcass, although of unequal 
value, are not kept separate, unless the fat be intended for the manu¬ 
facture of oleomargarine, or of best commercial quality. 

At present the tendency prevails to collect the rough fat as far 
as possible in large rendering establishments fitted up with modern 
appliances. Hence the slaughter-houses in .large towns—especially 
on the Continent—have at present as an adjunct a tallow-rendering 
establishment. These are found on the most ^antie scale in the 
large packing-houses of the United States of America as also of South 
America. 

For the production of tallow for the manufacture of margarine 
the more valuable kidney fat (“suet,” “edible fat”) and bowel fat 
(“ midgerum fat ”) [French, snif en branches or en rames ; German, 
Eohkern] is dealt with separately and not mixed with the caul- (or 
kell-, i.e. omentum) fat and the fat from other parts of the carcass 
[French, degraisse ; German, Rohausschnitt], 

By melting this selected fat at low temperatures—not exceeding 
50° C.—the “ premier jus ” is obtained (op. Vol. III. “ Margarine ”). 

The production of “ premier jus ” and the further working up of 
the same into “ beef stearinc ” (or “ mutton stcariue ”) and oleo¬ 
margarine, “ oleo oil,” is carried out on practically the same lines as 
described under the heading “ Lard.” Fuller details are given in 
Vol. III. under the heading “ Margarine.” The best suet is known as 
edible tallow. 

The following commercial brands of tallow are differentiated 

(1) Rendered tallow, which contains all the fat from the carcass. 

(2) “ Premier jus.” 

(3) Pressed tallow (tallow stearinc, beef stearine, mutton stearine, 
oleostearine). 

(4) Oleofnargarine, oleo oil. ^ 

The first-named quality of tallow, viz. “ rendered tallow,” is 
frequently expressed in hydraulic presses for the preparation of 
tallow stearine and tallow oil (see below). 

It is almost impossible to estimate the quantity of home-melt 
tallow produced in European countries, as the production is scattered 
over the smallest establishments embracing even those of butchers in 
villages. The amount of home-melt tallow produced depends, of course, 
on the stock of cattle and sheep kept in each country. From carefully 
collected private information the author estimated that the production 
of home-melt tallow of the United Kingdom in 1900 represented a value 
of £3,000,000 corresponding to over 100,000 tons. This seems to have 
increased in the year 1902 by about 10 per cent. But no absolute 
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reliance can be placed on these figures, and it would rather appear from 
official publications that the amount is decreasing, for whilst the number 
of cattle kept in this country in 1871 amounted to 9,320,000 heads, 
and had increased to 11,504,000 in 1900, the number of sheep had 
actually decreased from 33,192,000 heads in 1871 to 29,746,000 in 1900. 
This is further confirmed by the following numbers taken from the 
“ Agricultural Returns ol Great Britain ” :— 



England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Total for Great 
Britain. 

Cattle— 

Heads. 

Heads. 

Heads. 

Heads. 

1906 

5,000,862 

747,715 

1,202,279 

7,010,856 

* 1907 

4,988,183 

738,884 

1,185,452 

6,912,519 

1908 




0,905,134 

1909 




7,020,982 

1910 




7,037,327 

1911 




7,114,264 

Sheep— 





1906 

14,839,927 

3,586,095 

6,094,338 

25,420,360 

1907 

15,099,976 

3,703,372 

7,313,155 

26,116,503 

1908 




27,119,730 

1909 




27,618,419 

1910 




27,102,94A 

1911 




26,494,992 

Pigs— 





1906 

1,983,602 

209,660 

130,199 

2,323,461 

1907 

2,257,178 

232,996 

146,634 

2,636,808 

1908 




2,823,482 

1909 




2,380,887 

1910 



.. 

2,349.946 

1911 


•• 


2,822,154 

. . J 


An approximate estimate as to the amount of “ home-melt ” tallow 
that is obtained from imported living animals may be derived from the 
numbers reproduced in the following table :— 


Heads of Imported Living Animals 



G.\en and IdilN. 

('l)WS. 

Calves. 

Sheep and Lambs. 

1903 

. 518,435 

1,411 


348,660 

1904 

545,005 

1,138 


374,098 

1906 

660,202 

790 

80 

174,706 

1906 

555,544 


i 

90,643 

1907 

403,047 

3^687 

143 

95,534 

1908 

378,566 

4,254 

309 

78,900 

1909 

310,438 

10,507 

395 

8,131 

1910 

201,969 

17,263 

329 

427 

1911 

188,594 „ 

11,410 

394 

47,673 

> 1912 

44,790 

3,839 

283 

15,430 
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Corresponding returns for other countries, as far as they are avail¬ 
able, are collated in the following table 



Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Year. 

Heads.* 

Year. 

Heads. 

Franco . ' . 

1893 

12,879,000 

1862 

29,500,000 


1904 

14,137,000 

1882 

23(800,000 


1905 

14,315,552 

1900 

20,180,000 


1907 

13,949,722 

1904 

1,780,000 


1908 

1^,239,730 

1905 

17,783,209 


1909 

14,297,570 

1907 

17,400,284 


1910 

14,532,030 

1908 

17,456,380 


1911 

14,552,430 

1909 

17,357,640’ 




1910 

17,110,760 




1911 

16,425,330 

Germany. 

1873 

15,777,000 

’ 

1873 

25,000,000 

1883 

■45,787,000 

1883 

19,190,000 


1900 

18,391,000 

1892 

13,590,000 


1904 

18,940,000 

1900 

10,866,000 


1907 

20,630,544 

1904 

9,690,000 


1908 


1907 

7,703,710 


1909 


1908 



1910 


1909 





1910 


Austria. 

1891 

8,644,000 

1868 

6,025,000 


1900 

9,511,000 

1880 

3,841,000 


1902 

9,026,257 

1901-4 

2,821,000 


1910 

9,160,009 

1910 

2,428,101 

Hungary. 

1884 

4,879,000 

1870 

15,076,000 

1895 

6.738,000 

1880 

9,389,000 


1900 

6,511,362 

1901-4 

8,122,000 


1907 

6,806,781 

1906 

7,581,287 


1908 

7,336,764 

1907 

8,113,907 


1909 

7,152,568 

1908 

8,460,375 : 


1911 

7,318,088 

1909 

7,904,634 , 

t 



1911 

8,547,042 | 

Russia. 

1883 1 

46,725,000 

1870 1 

45,297,000 


1900 

43,687,000 

1882 1 

47,609,000 


1904 

33,710,000 

1901-3 

70,647,000 


1905 

33,773,335 

1904 

53,185,000 


1906 

31,994,849 

1905. 

44,236,101’ 


1707 

31,169,356 

1906 

41,513,110 2 


1908 

30,800,826 

1907 

38,036,396“ 


1909 

31,472,878 

1908 

38,048,736’ 


1910 

31,300,345 

1909 

40,149,326’ 




1910 

38,469,432’ 


'The provinces of the North Caucasus are*hot included. 
2 Including goats. 
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Cattle. 

Sheep. 

. 

Year. 

Heads. 

Year. 

[ 

Heads. ! 

_ J 

Algeria. 

1870 

725,000 

1870 

4,919,000 


1881 

1,112,000 

1881 

5,995,000 


1890 

1,233,000 

1890 

8,952,000 


1900 

992,000 

1900 

6,723,000 


1904 

1,080,000 

1904 

8,811,000 


1905 

1,068,404 

1905 

9,062,630 


1906 

1,078,218 

1906 

8,799,730 


1907 

1,081,734 

1907 

9,314,515 


1908 

1,(92,202 

1908 

9,632,177 


*1909 

1,100.58(1 

1909 

9,066,916 


1910 

1,127,577 

1910 

9,042,302 


1911 

1,113,952 

1911 

8,528,810 

United States of America 

1890 

62,802,000 

1890 

43,431,000 


1900 

43,902,000 

1900 

41,883,000 


1904 

61,242,000 

1904 

45,870,000 


1906 

66,861,522 

1906 

50,631,619 


1907 

72,533,996 

1907 

53,240,282 


1908 

71.267,000 

1908 

54.631,000 


1909 

71,099,000 

1909 

56,084,000 


1910 

09,080,000 

1910 

57,210,000 


None of the European countries are at present exporting tallow, tho 
quantities exported from the United Kingdom being in fact re-exports. 
Russia, which up to about two decades ago was a tallow-exporting 
country, has been forced to draw upon the world s supply for her own 
demands. Indeed the production in Russia is rapidly decreasing. 
The United States has also ceased to eiport tallow and now imports 
from South America. 

The chief sources of tallow -in addition to the home-melt 
production—are at present Australasia, South America, 1 and North 
America. The quantities imported into the United Kingdom and 
the surplus exported to the Continent of Europe are given in the 
following table :— 


1 The export from the Falkland Islands in 1912 was 180 Tons. 
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More detailed figures for the years subsequent to 1907 are given 
below 


Imports of Tallow } Unrefined , and Stearine 



1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Germany 

Netherlands ... 

Belgium. 

France ... 

China (exclusive of ITong-Kong, 
Mac'io, and Wel-hai-Wel) 
United States of America . 
Uruguay ... 

Argentine Republic 

Other foreign countries 

Cwts. 

9,322 

9,400 

55,623 

36,005 

56,038 

427,915 

73,209 

447,498 

8,426 

Cwts. 

10,523 

11,019 

54,203 

40,134 

119,004 

263,385 

50,059 

429,037 

8,360 

Cwts. 

12,281 

21,213 

50,340 

43,750 

74,266 

48,089 

173,829 

412,028 

17,148 

Cwts. 

14,181 

18,409 

52,902 

31,050 

21,716 

140,824 

51,464 

437,519 

12,308 

Cwts. 

12,552 

5,838 

44,320 

20,175 

94,316 

81,539 

88,124 

491,118 

13,422 

Cwts. 

;; 

92J20 

240,540 

159,800 

Total from foreign countries 
British East Indies 

Australia . . , 

New Zealand ... 

Canada . 

Falkland Islands . 

Other British Possessions . 

1,184,030 

4,020 

542,279 

377,007 

1,871 

6,068 

830 

986,390 

1,883 

735,988 

459,525 

1,740 

10,104 

806 

853,550 

892 

1,099,514 

499,204 

538 

7,296 

1,777 

780,499 

20 

998,231 

413,305 

3,010 

7,027 

857,404 

828,585 

438,528 

n,(ir>5 

) 1,329,540 

137',020 

Total from British Possessions 

932,081 

1,210,100 

1,609,221 

1,423,165 

1,279,008 


Total 

Exports of Tallow 

2,050,717 

1,014,525 

2,190,550 

1,068,778 

2,402,771 

1,295,752 

2,203,004 

1,173,709 

2,130,472 

977,950 

• 


As a complement to the above table the author gives in tubular 
form the shipments of Australian tallow to Europe : - 


A iistralian Shipments to Europe 


Year. 

Tuns. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1895 

/ 76,950 

1905 

. 38,300 

1895 

. 48,250 

1900 

43,100 

1897 

. 51,000 

1907 

42,600 

1898 

45,000 

1908 

. 38,900 

1899 

. 40,143 

1909 

. 55,800 

1900 

. 47.000 

1910 

. 72,300 

1901 

40,000 

1911 

. 69,000 

1902 

■■ 32,400 

1912 

58,500 

1903 

1904 

. 25,900 

. 35,400 

1913 

. *72,200 


The amount of beef tallow exported from the United States in lbs. 
and its value in dollars is given in the following table :— 
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Fiscal Year. 

‘f? 

Lbs. 

Dollars. 

1896 

52,759,212 

2,323,674 

1897 

75,108,834 

2,782,595 

1898 

81,744,809 

3,141,653 

1899 

107,361,009 

4,367,306 

1900 

89,030,943 

4,398,204 

1901 

77,166,889 

3,848,561 

1902 

34,065,758 

1,924,677 

1908 

27,368,924 

1,623,852 

1904 

76.924.174 

3,801,302 

1905 

63,536,992 

3,022,173 

1906 

97,567,156 

4,791,025 

1907 

127,857,739 

7,182,688 

1908 

91,397,507 

5,399,219 

1909 

63,332,767 

3,000,366 

1910 

29,1179,992 

1,779,615 

1911 

29,813,154 

1,933.681 

1912 

39,451,119 

2,388,046 


The amount of tallow imported into the United States is given in 
the following table :— 


Imports 


Fiscal Year. 

Lba. 

Value in Dollars. 

1904 

104,767 

11,662 

1905 

278,188 

16,887 

1906 

908,259 

63,805 

1907 

424,876 

29,925 

1908 

304,765 

23,074 

1909 

364,964 

25,299 

1910 

911,472 

08,483 

1911 

984,383 

81,640 

1912 

347,837 

25,595 


The imported tallows are chiefly of the first-named quality, viz. 
rendered tallow containing all the fat from the carcass. These tallows 
are sold according to their titer (titre) and colour. A description of the 
titer test has been given Vol. I. Chap. VIII., where also its commercial 
importance has been discussed, and titer test values of the commercial 
tallows have been tabulated. 

As regards colour, the commercial brands are differentiated as 
“ good colour,” “ off colour,” “ no colour,” etc., and are merely judged 
by the standards agreed upon between sellers and buyers on the Londop 
market. There is a further distinction made between “ beef,” “ mutton,” 
and “ mixed ” tallows. 

During recent years, in consequence of the great demand for edible 
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fats, the production of “ premier jus ” for export to Europe has been 
established on a large scale in oversea countries. Such tallow is not 
only carefully prepared from selected rough fat (see above), but it is also 
filtered over fuller s earth, so that it arrives in a perfectly sound state 
in Europe, and when carefully packed will keep for months in a sound 
condition. Thus the production of oleomargarine and oleostearine for 
export to Europe has assumed considerable dimensions during the last 
few years. It may be noted here that tallow gives on an average 60 
per cent of oleomargarine and 40 per cent of pressed tallow. 

The exports of oleomargarine (oleo oil), including neutral lard, from 
the United States in lbs. and their value in dollars are given in the 
following table :— 


Fiscal Year. 

1 

Lbs. 

Dollars. 

1898 

103,276,7.06 

8,087,905 

1807 

113,506,152 

0,742,061 

1898 

132,579,277 

7,901,413 

1899 

142,390,492 

9,183,659 

1900 

110,739,881 

10,003,806 

1901 

161,651,413 

11,846,373 

1902 

138,546,088 

12,254,969 

1903 

126,010,339 

11,981,888 

1904 

165,183,839 

12,878,558 

1905 

140,228,215 

11,480,146 

1906 

209,658,075 

17,446,976 

1907 


16,819,933 

1908 

210,479,332 

19,578,222 

1909 

182,874,304 

19,420,376 

' 1910 

129,510,307 

11,600,002 

1911 

180,358,667 , 

18,201.010 

1912 

192,412,458 

20,161,691 


The dimensions which the trade in oleomargarine lias assumed 
may be gathered from the following tables :— 


Imports of Oleomargarine into the United Kingdom 


Value. Value. 


1898 

257,595 

1905 

f 

495,212 

1899 

203,435 

1908 

591,058 

1900 

300,263 

1908 

1,220,722 

1901 

298,810 

1909 

1,284,554 

1902 

292,988 

1910 

1,110,383 

1903 

370,000 

1911 

739,074 

1904 

324,115 

1912 

834,282 
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Exports of Oleomargarine from the United Kingdom 



Value. 


Exports of Home 
Production. 

Re-exports of 
Imports. 


V 



£ 

£ 

1898 

21,954 

56,410 

1899 

26,874 

53,076 

1900 

16,803 

87,834 

1901 

16,857 

83,438 

1902 

31,283- 

60,566 

1903 

10,048 

81,082 

1904 

3,309 

80,347 

1905 

10,730 

188,731 

1906 

21,733 

205,363 

1908 

30,187 

261,335 

1909 

80,226 

358,881 

1910 

206,360 

467,008 

1911 

351,496 

306,743 

1912 

437,873 

455,821 


On pressing tallow for the production of “ stearine ” tallow oil is 
obtained as a by-product. 

Tallow oil (French, huile cfe suif ; German, Talgol) is liquid or 
semi-solid according to the temperature at which it has been expressed. 
Tallow oil is chiefly used in admixture with mineral oils as a lubricat¬ 
ing oil. Its solidifying and melting points, as also its iodine values, 
naturally vary according to the conditions under which the taflow lias 
been expressed. Hence the following characteristics have only limited 
application 1 : — 


Specific 

Titer Test. 

Iodine Value. 

Iodine Value 

MuumenA 

Gravity. 

Mixed Patty 

Test. 

at 100 1 C. 



Acids. 

0 O. 

0-794 

34-5-37-5 

55-8-50-7 

54-6-57 

350 


Beef Tallow 

• French —Suif de bmf. German— Rindertalg. 

Italian —Sego di hove. 

For table of characteristics see p. 768. 

Beef tallow when freshly rendered is nearly white, free from dis¬ 
agreeable odour, and almost tasteless, Such quality is represented 

1 Gill and Rowe, Journ. Amer. Chein. Soc.> 1902, xxi^. 466. 
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by Home-melt beef tallow.” Imported tallow passes through all 
gradations, from “ bleached ” white to slightly yellowish tallow 
(Australian), through darker yellow (North American, South American) 
to finally the off-coloured lowest grades (North American, Australian 
“ no colour ”). • 

Tallow was until recently considered to consist exclusively of the 
glycerides of palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids. The amount of olein 
used to be calculated from the iodine value. Thus a tallow absorb- 
mg 43 per cent of iodine was looked upon as containing 50 per cent of 
olein. It is not unlikely that owing to the influence of vegetable fats 
given with&the food (oilcakes, etc.) less saturated acids than oleic acid 
may be found. Farnslemer claims to have obtained small quantities 
of linolenic hexabromide, pointing to the presence of small quantities 
of linolenic acid in beef tallow. 1 Recent researches have further shown 
that it is no longer permissible to adopt, the view that palmitin, stearin, 
and olein are contained as simple triglycerides in tallow, as the follow¬ 
ing mixed glycerides (although still in an impure state) have been 
isolatedby crystallising tallow from solvents:—oleodipalmitin, stcaro- 
dipalmitin, oleopalmitostearin, palmitodistcurin (see Vol. 1. Chaps. I. 
and XII.). 

Recently Bomer 2 has shown that by frequently repeated crystal¬ 
lisation of tallow from ether approximately 1| per cent of pure trist&rin 
can be isolated. 

The examination of tallow by the fractional distillation of the 
methylesters of its mixed fatty acids for the presence of small quantities 
of mypistic acid is desirable (cp. “ Lard,” p. 698). 

On treating be£f fat and oleomargarine with 95 per cent alcohol 
in the same manner as described under “Lard” (p. 699), glycerides 
richer in olein pass into the alcoholic, solution. The characteristics 
(l)*of the original fat, (2) of the alcohol soluble, (3) of the alcohol 
insoluble portion are collated in the following table (Arnold 3 ) 


1 Zeits f. Uaters. il. Xahrys- n. Gemwm., 1809 , ' 25 . 

2 /M.,'l907 (xiv.), 190. 

3 Uml, 1907 , 179 . 


[Table 





The proportions of palmitin, stearin, and olein in the fats rendered 
from different parts of fAfcsame beast vary. 

The following table cfflhpiled from the figures published by Moulton 
and Trowbridge 1 shows the characteristics of fats from different parts of 
1 Joiirn, Ind. and Eng. Ohm# 1909, 761. 
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the beast. The samples were taken from nine steers. These observers 
conclude that the iodine value of the fat increases with the age of the 
animal and also with the fatness! The internal fats have lower iodine 
values than those near the skin. 



] (Kline 

Value. 

Melting 

Point. 

Saponification 

Value. 


Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. j 

Kidney fat. 

Offal fat 

40-84 

29-50 

48-10 

45-05 

199-9 

192-3 

38-39 

30-60 

48-58 

45-30 

199-1 

195-8 | 

Circulatory system 

31-78 

31-17 

48-10 

45-95 

201-7 

196-1 

Loin fat 

43-84 

32-30 

46-75 

41-95 

200-4 

189-4 

Head-tail fat 

42-38 

35-35 

45-20 

43-50 



Inside chuck fat 

46-90 

34-04 

40-05 

40-50 

199-3 

195-5 

Cod fat 

46-91 

36-57 

45-25 

39 85 

199-5 

196-9 

Chuck-neck fat . 

45-05 

39-93 

44-70 

41-50 

195-1 


Rib fat 

47-14 

36-32 

40-65 

39-80 

200-4 

186-2 

Composite fat . 

Fat between hind legs 

45-90 

36-74 

44-70 

42-00 

197-0 


44-83 

41-51 

42-80 

39-65 

201-1 

1 

Flank fat . 

47-36 

43-68 

44-90 

41-70 

194-0 

184-8 

Rump fat . 

47-55 

37-13 | 

44-65 

39-60 

197-8 

194-30 

Round fat *. 

49 25 

37-13 1 





Plate fat . 

49 44 

47-11 

42-70 

40-70 

196-0 


Shin-shank fat . 

51-95 

47-29 

40-70 

38-50 


I8:ft 

Outside rump fat 

54-48 

43-22 

42-60 

35-25 

196-6 

Outside rib fat . 

54-25 

40-95 

44-60 

33-20 

200-2 

180-6 

Same, inner layer 

49-35 

45-95 

38-70 

35-35 

202-3 

199-2 

Outside chuck fat 

46-68 


38-95 


199-1 


Brisket fat . 

59-75 

49-82 

35-50 

33-85 

200-1 


Marrow fat 

58-93 

53-92 

38-10 

25-70 

.. 



On the assumption that the fatty acids of tallow consist of palmitic, 
stearic, and oleic acids only, an assumption which may be considered 
as correct for all practical purposes, the composition of a sample may 
be arrived at by determining the proportion of stearic acid in a direct 
manner by the method described Vol. I. Chap. VIII. In the examina¬ 
tion of several samples of tallow the author found from 21 to 22 per cent of 
stearic acid. The specimen examined by Kreis ami Hafner (sec table, 
p. 732), of the iodine value 35-8, gave 39-5 jier cent of stearic acid. 1 
Link 2 in a tallow of the iodine value 33 found solid acids 51-6 per cent 
containing 45 per cent of stearic acid, the melting point of which was 
67-5° C. The total fatty acids contained 23-2 per cent ol stearic acid. 
The proportion of oleic acid can be calculated from the iodine value ; the 
difference gives then the amount of palmitic acid. The variations in 
the percentage of stearic acid in beef fat from different parts of the 
body of the same animal are implicitly expressed by the percentages 
of “ stearic acid ” of solidifying point 54-8° 0. given in the table, p. 637 
of fourth edition. (It should, of course, be noted that the “ stearic 
acid ” includes palmitic acid.) 

• 1 It should, however, be noted that Kriet anil not determine the melting 

point of their “stearic acid,” hence the figure 39'5 per cent- must be accepted with 
reserve. 

3 Determined in the author’s laboratory. 






Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Beef Taliow 



a Berlin town tallow. 3 American beef. 
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It has been pointed out already that tallow frequently undergoes 
a “ demargarinating plbcess,” by being subjected to pressure in 
hydraulic presses, when “ beef stimne ” and “ tallow oil ” aro obtained 
(see p. 764). 

Beef stearine differs in its chemical composition, not only owing 
to the variation of different specimens of tallow, but also with the 
pressure applied in the hydraulic press and with the length, of time 
during which the pressure has been allowed to act on the tallow. Com¬ 
mercial samples of beef stearine have melting points varying, as a rule, 
from 49° to 63° C. The iodine value varies from 8 to 15 and even to 
20 and the percentage of stearic acid rises in inverse ratio to the 
decrease of the iodine value ; thus Hehner and Mitchell found in a beef 
stearine absorbing 2-0 per cent of iodine 50-2-5H per cent of stearic 
acid. Recently Bonier 1 has shown that by frequently repeated crystal¬ 
lisation of beef stearine from ether approximately 4-5 per cent of pure 
tristearin can be isolated. It should be noted that beef stearine is 
more soluble in petroleum ether {of specific gravity 0-648) and methyl¬ 
ated ether (of specific gravity 0-7175) than is lard stearine (Dunlop). 
This is of importance in the detection of beef stearine in lard (cp. 
“ Lard,” tables, p. 732). 

Beef stearine obtained from “ premier jus ” is used for edible 
purposes in the manufacture of margarine, as also in the manufacture 
of compound lards and in the preparation of “ suet substitutes ” (see 
Vol. III. Chap. XV.). 

The amount of free fatty acids in tallow varies considerably with 
the state of purity. In freshly rendered tallows the proportion of 
free fatty acids is negligible and rarely exceeds 0-5 per cent; in com¬ 
mercial samples the percentage of free fattyItcids may rise to 25 per 
cent and even more. Hence the acetyl values shown by tallows of 
different states of purity will also vary. Thus Lewkowitsch found acetyl 
values varying from 2-7 to 8-6 in different brands of tallow'. It need 
hardly be repeJW (cp. Vol. I. Chap. VI.) that these acetyl values do 
not indicate the presence of hydroxylated acids. In this connection it 
may be pointed out that Fahrion 2 found in a specimen of tallow 0-13 
per cent of “ oxidised ” acids. 

The valuation of “ premier jus ” and oleomargarine is based in the 
first instance on the taste and on the absence of free fatty acids and 
freedom from rancidity. Samples of oleomargarine examined by the 
author contained from 0-29 to 0-6 per cent of free fatty acids. Not¬ 
withstanding this amount of free fatty acids, these oleomargarines 
were perfectly suitable for the manufacture of margarine and other 
preparations intended for edible purposes. On reducing oleomargarine 
by Paal and Roth’s method, Vol. I. p. 45, a hard crystalline almost 
tasteless mass was obtained which softened at 47° C., and melted com¬ 
pletely at 55° C. Its iodine value was 1-2. The determination of the 
iodine value and of the melting point is of secondary importance and 
need only be resorted to if special circumstanfll demand examination 


r 
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1 Zeits. f. Unins, A. Nithrgs- u. Genusm., 1907, xiv. 111. 
a Zeitmhr.f. angtw. Chem., 1898, 784. 
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in Shis direction. With regard to the detection of colouring matters 
in sdible tallow cp. p. 795 and Vol. III. # 

Tallow may be bleached by meant of fuller’s earth, or in some cases 
potassium dichromate and hydrochloric acid. Simple steaming with 
or without a small amount of caustic soda will sometimes cause the 
ds,nk coloured colloidal impurities to coagulate and so settle out. 

The 'Valuation of commercial tallow for the purposes of soap- and 
wirtdlemaking is based, in the first instance, apart from the colour, 
on the proportion of water and non-fatty matter and on the solidifying 
Ujljilt (“ titer ”) of its fatty acids. 

The proportion of water is determined in the usual manner. The 
folkowing commercial method was introduced by A. Norman Tate :— 
H.ajt 50 grms. of the sample in a porcelain crucible or a silver crucible 
to 30° C. and keep it thereat until bubbles cease to be given off and 
the melted fat is in a condition of calm fusion without giving off vapours. 
‘DIE fat is then allowed to cool, and is weighed. The loss is calculated 
as moisture (cp. Vol. I. Chap. IV., also p. 751). In the case of pure 
fats. Tate’s method yields correct results. In the case of tallows with 
which lime soaps have been fraudulently admixed, the determination 
of 3he moisture by this method leads to too low results, as lime soaps 
re S!in moisture with great tenacity. This happens especially in the 
cans of bone fats (cp. p. 751), as is shown by the following analyses, 
due to Shukoff and Schestakqff :— 


Moisture in Bone Fats 

Usual Method. ^ Norman Tate’s Method. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

2-80 ... . 1*90 

6-11 . . ' . . . . 4-30 

,i. Norman Tate <£■ Co., in a private communication to the editor, 
ho'.never, maintain the accuracy of their method, and adduce in support 
of Iheir contention comparative tests with fats containing known 
anumnts of lime soap and water. 

Impurities—not fat —are determined as described, Vol, 1. Chap. IV. 
(cp. also bone fat, p. 751). The titer test, must be determined with 
due observance of the details given in Vol. I. Chap. VIII. 

The higher the titer the more valuable is the tallow for the pur- 
ljjggs of the candlemaker and soapmaker. The following empirical 
table compiled by Dalican is still used in a number of candle-works 
for »n approximate estimation of the yield of commercial stearic acid 
from tallows having the solidifying points recorded in the first column 
of She table :— 


CTablk 
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Solidifying Point. 
Titer Test. 

Commercial 
Stearic Acid. 

Oleic Acid. 

°C 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

35 

25-20 

69-SO 

35*5 

20-40 

68-60 

36 

27-30 

67-70 

36-5 

28*75 

66*25 

37 

29*80 

65*20 

37'5 

30-00 

64*40 

38 

31 -25 

63-75 

38'5 

32*15 

62*85 

39 

33*44 

61-55 

39*5 

34-30 

60*80 

40 

35-15 

59-85 

40-5 

30-10 

58*90 

41 

38*00 

57-00 

41-5 

38-95 

56-05 

42 

39*90 

55*10 

42'5 

42-75 

52*27 

43 

43 70 

51 30 

43*5 

44*65 

50*35 

44 

47*50 

47-50 

44*5 

49*10 

45*60 

45 

51-30 

43*70 

45-5' 

52*25 

42 75 

46 

53*20 

41*80 

46*5 

55*10 

39 90 

47 

57*95 

37*05 

47-5 

58*90 

36-10 

48 

61*75 

33*25 

48-5 

00-50 

28*50 

49 

71*25 

23-75 

49-5 

72-20 

22 80 

50 

75*05 

19*95 

50*5 

77-10 

17-90 

51 

79-50 

15-50 

51-5 

81*90 

13*10 

52 

84 00 . 

n-oo 

52-5 

88 30 

6-70 

63 

92*10 

2*90 


Tallows of a lower titer than 41° are unprofitable to the candle- 
maker, and are therefore. chiefly employed for soap-making. 

A large amount of free fatty acids depreciates the value of a 
tallow considerably, as the candle material obtained from such tallow 
in the lime saponification process turns out dark ; also soarp made from 
such tallow has an inferior (“ foxy ”) colour. 

In the valuation of tallow for lubricating purposes the titer test is 
of secondary importance, whereas the determination of the amount of 
free fatty acids affords the ne-cessary guidance. 

Adulterants in tallow are easily detected by means of the quanti¬ 
tative reactions. 1 2 If required the phytosteryl acetate test may be 

1 Link in a tallow having a titer test 45*3 and containing 23*2 per cent of stearic 
acid found 51*6 per cent of solid acids of tho iodine value 9*5 and 45*6 per cent of liquid 
acids of the iodine value 63*6. 

2 The different behaviour of cocoa nut oil and palm kernel oil soaps from that of 
tallow soap to solutions of common salt and caustic alkalis has been frequently 
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applied for the detection of vegetable oils and fats, It must, however, 
be added that at present tallow is but rarely adulterated with vegetable 
oils or fats. A not infrequently used adulterant is “ whale stearine,,” 
which will be shown by the high iodine value of the liquid fatty acids 
and also by the isolation of octobromides. Even paraffin wax has been 
used as an adulterant, particularly in tallow used for launching ships 
where hardness of texture is a desideratum. Home tallow is sometimes 
adulterated with distilled grease stearine (Chap. XVI.). Adulteration 
with waste fats is on the increase; high percentage of free fatty acids 
and high proportions of unsaponifiable matter indicate the adulteration. 
A tallow thus adulterated has a peculiar smell, a high acid value, 
and a somewhat high amount of unsaponifiable matter. If the 
latter after boiling with acetic anhydride and adding concentrated 
sulphuric acid exhibits a greenfluorescence^the presence of isocholesterol 
and, inferentially, of distilled grease stearine would be indicated. The 
fatty acids obtained from tallow' thus adulterated turn yellow after a 
few days, and exhibit the peculiar smell characteristic of wool fat and 
its derivatives. 

A high acid value may also point to admixed stearic acid (“ cotton 
stearine ”) from cotton seed mucilage (Chap. XVI.); in that case, of 
course, the isocholesterol reaction will not be obtained, but the acid 
value and the amount of unsaponifiable matter will be found to be high. 2 

Goat's tallow, sold in commerce as mutton tallow, is considered 
by candlemakers as an adulterant. Although such tallow lias a high 
melting point, it is not suitab'e for candles, owing to its fatty acids not 
crystallising readily, but solidifying to an amorphous mass, from which 
it is difficult to remove the imprisoned oleic acid. The candles pre¬ 
pared in the ordinary way from goat’s tallow are of low' quality, do 
not possess the metallic ring of first-class candles, and easily become 
discoloured through their persistently retaining oleic acid. Goat’s tallow 
is best detected by the smell given off on warming the sample ( Chevreul’s 
“ acide hircique ”). 

This class of tallow plays an unimportant part in the world’s market. 

Analyses of fats from different parts of the American buffalo (bison) 
are given by Schmidt 3 in the following table :— 


emjiloyed as a means of detecting cocoa nut and palm nut-oils in tallow. Such methods 
have beeu detailed iu the second edition of this work, pp. 596, 697, but were omitted 
in the third edition, since they have been superseded by more expeditious methods, 
They are referred to here because the same priuciple has again been proposed recently 
(Cohn, Chenu Zeit ., 1907, 854). 

1 Lewkowitsch, Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind ., 1892,142. 

2 In Germany paraffin oil is used by the custom-house officers for “ denaturing ” 
tallow if caustic soda be objected to. According to the regulations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture tallow which is unlit for edilde purposes must be denatured 
either with sufficient kerosine (burning oil), or with coal-tar creosote, to give it a distinct 
taste of these substances, or with the colouring matter “Sudan III.” 

8 Journ. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1912, No. 8. 
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Name of Fat. 

Specific 
Gravity at 
15 # . 

Caul fat . 

0-9263 

Kidney fat 

0-9346 

Ruffle fat 

0-9364 

Paunoh fat 

0-9244 

Chip fat . 

0-9344 


Sftponilica. 
tion Value. 

Iodine Value 
(Wija). 

Free Fatty 
Acids. 

Per cent. 

Titer Test 
u O. 

200-6 

33-23 

0-90 

60-1 

199-3 

29-45 

1-65 

52-2 

199-4 

32-50 

1-90 

51-0 

204-2 

34-92 

1-50 * 

47-4 

199-6 

35-10 

1-25 

49-0 


For the fat obtained from the Indian buffalo cp. “ Butter fat,” 
p. 807. 1 


MUTTON TALLOW 

French Suif de woutnn. German— HammeUak/. 

Italian —Sefjn di montone. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 774, 775. 

Mutton tallow closely resembles beef tallow ; it is frequently milled 
with the latter and is then sold as “ mixed tallow.” Mutton tallow is 
as a rule harder than beef tallow, and consequently its solidifying and 
melting points, as also those of its fatty acids, are higher; it is more 
liable to turn rancid than is beef tallow, and has as a rule a “ stronger,” 
more unpleasant flavour than beef tallow. For this reason it cannot 
be used in the manufacture of first-class butter-substitutes or high- 
class toilet soaps. 

Recently Bonier 1 has shown that by* frequently repeated crystal¬ 
lisation of mutton tallow from ether approximately 3 per cent of pure 
tristearin and of 4-5 per cent each of stearo-dipalmitin (dipalmito- 
stearin) and of palmito-distearin can be isolated (cp. Chap. XII.). 

Mutton “ stearine ” behaves with solvents (petroleum ether and 
ordinary ether) much like beef stearine (cp. tables under “ Lard ”). 

The fat rendered from different parts of two sheep gave, according 
to Moser? the following results:— 


Fat from 


Fat. 


-•- 

Fatty Acids. 

Solidifying 

Point 

Molting 

Point 

Saponification 

Value. 

Solidifying 

Point 

Melting 

Point. 

Kidneys . 

•c. 

40*7-40*9 

•c. 

51*0-55*0 

194 8-195 2 

°C. 

51*9-51*9 

•c. 

56*2-56 5 

Caul and intestines. 

30-2-39-7 

52 0-52*9 

194-6-194-8 

50-4-50-8 

54-9-55 8 

Adipose tissue 

_ 

34-1-34 -9 

<9 -5-49-6 

194-2-194-4 

43-7-46-2 

60-7-51 1 


1 Zeits.f. Unters. il. Nahrgs- «. Genusm., 1807, jiv. 116 ; 1909, xvii. 396. 
if 1 Bericht der Thiitigkeit der LandwnVersuchset. Wien, 1882, 1883. 
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A specimen of mutton tallow of the iodine value 42‘5 contained 
35-6 per cent of stearic acid 1 (Kreis and Hafner). 

The information contained in the following table, due to Hehner 
and Mitchell , 2 is very instructive; the different specimens of fat were 
taken from a Scotch sheep eighteen months old :— 

¥ 


Fat from 

Iodine Valuo. 

Molting Point of 
Fatty Acids, 

Stearic Acid. 


Per cent 

*C. 

Per cent. 

Kidneys . 

48-16 

45-6 

26-2-27-7 

Back 

61-3 

41 *4 

24-8 

Neck 

48-6 

42-2 

16-4 

Breast 

58-2 

33-8 

About 1 

Ham 

60-6 

40-8 

No deposit after 
two days. 


A special kind of mutton tallow is “ graisse de couyrouck ” obtained 
from the extraordinarily developed caudal appendix of a Turkish . 
sheep. 


BUTTER FAT 

French —Beurre de cache. German— Butlerfett. 

Italian —Burro di vacca. 

muter fat or milk fat is contained in cow’s milk. 

Egyptian butter prepared by the natives is also largely admixed 
with the milk fat from the buffalo, sheep, and goat. 3 

The production of butter on the farm is one of the oldest house 
industries, and is so well known that it requires no description here. 
Moreover, as a house industry it is rapidly dying out in the densely 
populated countries, not only on account of the naturally limited 
amount of milk that can be provided for this purpose in any one locality, 
but also because the essential conditions for butter production, viz. 
cleanliness and cooling arrangements, cannot be attained readily. The 
house industry is rapidly giving way in all butter-producing countries 
to a large scale manufacture in creameries, i.z establishments which 
collect the fre&h milk from a number of farms and work it up into butter. 
These creameries may well be likened to a factory dealing with the pro¬ 
duction of edible oils and fats. In these factories the chief essentials 
on which successful manufacture rests can be scrupulously observed. ' 
The milk is received in the freshest state possible, pasteurised if necessary, 
and the cream separated by milk separators? which are either worked 

1 It should, however, he noted that Kreis and Hefner did not determine the melting 
point of their "stearic acid,” hence the figure 35'5 per cent must be accepted with 
reserve, 

s Analyst, 1896, 327. 

8 Cairo Scientific Jaunt., 1911, 297. 

4 For a Canadian "butter separator," cp. Canada , Department of Agriculture, 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont., 1006, Ottawa, 1907, 
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by hand or are belt-driven. The beat-known belt-driven machines 
are the Alpha-Laval cream separators, which furnish in the form of 
cream the largest amount of the fat contained in the milk. 1 It is recom¬ 
mended to sterilise the milk intended for butter and cheese-making by 
heating to 60 C. for 20 minutes which is said to be sufficient to destroy 
the tubercle bacilli. 2 The ripening of the cream 3 (either by naturally 
prepared starters ” or by “ pure culture starters ”) is also carried out 
in these establishments with scrupulous cleanliness which is hardly 
practicable in a farm-house. The churning 4 * of the ripened cream is 
practically a mechanical process and consists in causing the butter fat 
globules to coalesce and so to form the commercial butter ; it is carried 
out in these establishments on a manufacturing scale, as is also the 
washing 6 and the “working” of the butter on the “butter table.” 
The object of these latter operations is to remove as far as possible 
the milk which is detrimental to the keeping of the butter. Frye 8 
patents a process whereby the cream is subjected to an electric current 
which is stated to cause the fat globules to coalesce. On the butter 
table, if required, salt also is added. The machinery employed through¬ 
out is similar to that described under “ Margarine Manufacture,” Chap. 
XV. In fact, it may be said that the greatest impetus has been given 
to the production of butter on a manufacturing scale through, the 
margarine manufacture. 

Butter produced in these establishments is known as “creamery 
butter.” 

In consequence 4 of the insufficiency of the European home proU 
duction, enormous amounts of butter are imported into Europe. A 
large quantity of such butter is sold in its original form. By no means 
insignificant amounts are, however, “ blended ” in “ butter factories ” 
with home-produced butter on butter tables (see Fig. 1, Vol. III.), or 
in mixing machines. The mixture is still, of course, butter, but it can 
be differentiated from “ creamery ” butter by its different “ grain ” or 
“ texture,” the natural, smooth grain of the once finished butter 
having been “ broken ” by the mixing together, on the butter table, of 
the foreign butter with butter produced in creameries. 

Such butter is Jpiown as “ factory butter.” 7 The keeping qualities 
of factory butter are inferior to creamery butter. 

With the increased production of butter the difference between 

1 For the recovery of fat from the butter milk cp. Luning, Swedish patent 36,685. 

2 United States Dept. Agric. Bureau of Animal Industry , 1909, 179. 

3 Special ripening machines of tinned %pper are made by E. Ahlborn, Hildeshcini. 
Contact with iron is said to give the butter an unpleasant metallic flavour. 

4 E. and H. H. Schou (English patent 5810, 1908) dispense with churning by 
passing ripened cream over chilled rollers. Cp. also A. H. Borgstrom ; English patent 
6394, 1907, French patent 387,653 (1908). 

8 Washing with water of an impure character may cause rancidity; hence it is 
recommended to sterilise the water by means of the uviol light (Dornie and Dairie). 
Ohem .. Zentralbl. , 1909 (u.), 1001. The ultra-violet rays have also been used for sterilising 
the butter itself; cp. French patent 400,921 (Sociitt le Ferment). 

6 French patent 389,836. 

7 According to another definition, “ factory butter ” is made by the old process of 

putting milk in dishes and allowing the cream to rise before separating, whereas 
“creamery butter” is obtained from milk by the aid of centrifugal apparatus. 
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“ creamery butter ” and “ factory butter ” tends to disappear more 
and more. Some of the largest creameries can now hardly be differ¬ 
entiated from factories, the creamery butter produced by them being 
only a small fraction of their total output of butter. Even creameries 
have, therefore, commenced to add to their butter boric acid as a pre¬ 
servative, so that one characteristic difference that once distinguished 
creamery butter from factory butter has practically ceased to exist. 
Indeed, creameries no longer guarantee the whole of their output as 
free from boric acid, a warranty in that respect being only given for 
limited amounts sold at a higher price. 

Even in oversea countries the necessity has arisen for collecting 
the produce of a number of farms and blending it in central establish¬ 
ments. In New Zealand these establishments are termed “ packing¬ 
houses,” and the butter prepared there is shipped as “ milled butter,” 
this word having been chosen to distinguish this butter from creamery 
and factory butters. 

The chief butter exporting countries of Europe arc Denmark, Russia, 
Holland, France, and Sweden. 


Home Production, Exports and Imports, of Butter of several European 

Countries 



| 

Homo Pro- ! 

Exports 



Impoits 


Country. 

dud ion 









(Estimated) |M , 

l"04 t 

lino 

!**n 

1 ‘*02 

1**04 

1010. 

iyn. ; 


Tons. Tons 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Denmark 

09,770 

81,530 



7000 

5900 


143 

Russia . 

37,821 

39,492 

1,603 

2,079 

245 

300 



Holland . 

60,000 1 * 22,801- 

23,007 

33,283 

31,013 

080 

2054 

2493 

2739 

France 3 . 

130,000 24,041 

22,028 

24,936 

' * 

13,204 

5402 

4507 

5107 

9641 

Sweden . 

20,054 

19,570 

521 

592 




o 

Smaller quantities of butter are exported from Norway, Italy, and 
Belgium. Tlie exports from Siberi^were in 1D12 75,000 and in 1913 
86,000 tons. Germany has practiciBy ceased to be a butter-exporting * 
country, and she now imports considerable quantities from Denmark, 
Holland, Sweden, Finland, Siberia, and oversea countries. * 

The imports into and exports from Germany are as follows 


1 In 1908 64,000, of which 41,000 is “ Dutch control." 

a In 1908 to Germany 14,900 tons. 

3 Fuller details will be found in Lewkowitsch, Terhnolojie d analyse chimit/ues dts 
tmiles, yraisses et cires , traduit par E, Bontoux, p. 1262. 
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* 

Imports. 

Ex[K)t is. 


Tons 

Tons. 

1902 

16,689 

2199 

1904 

34,399 

801 

1908 

33,849 

218 

1909 

44,058 

204 

1910 

41,427 

181 

1911 , 

65,398 

252 

1_ _! 

. 

. _ 


The importance which Finland has gained as a butter-exporting 
country may be gathered from the following table :— 


* Exports of Batter from Ilango, Finland 



1004. 

1>>05 


mu 

1012. 


1 Cwts 

Cwts. 

Cwts 

Kilogi amines 

Kiloftriimmes. 

To Great Britain . 

183,392 

224,540 

232,516 

8,534,497 

7,513,839 

„ Denmark . 

42,795 

56,705 

38,845 

060,257 

22*661 

„ Other countries . 

5,992 

22,800 

15,547 

3,156,565 

4,269,869 


i 232,179 

304,045 

286,908 

12,351,319 

12,008,369 


The amount of butter produced in the United Kingdom in the 
three years 1903 to 1905 averaged 103,140 tons, while the average 
annual imports less exports were 203,3^1 tons. The average quantity 
consumed per head of population, calculated from these figures, was as 
follows:— 

Home-produced butter . ■ -8*5 lbfl. 

Imported butter . q, • .10*7 lbs. 

Total.19 2 lbs. 


Large quantities of butter are now imported into Europe from 
Australia, Canada, the Argentine, New Zealand, and SiBoria, 

The importance which the butter trade lias acquired in the world’s 
market may be best illustrated lAthe following table which deals with 
the United Kingdom, the chief butter-importing country of Europe 


[Table 






Value in . . I 312,703 409,319 j 357,658 396,995 j 418,643 ; 305,729 383,692 384,088 i 759,214 715,096 
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In order to show which countries are chiefly supplying the United 
Kingdom with butter I append the following table 
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1 The countries named above are those from which the quantities shown were received and are not necessarily the countries of orij 
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y The total amount of butter produced in Australia during the years 
1902-11 was as follows:— 


Year. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1908 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


lbs. 

79,572,327 

100,332,242 

140,255,208 

140,898,726 

159,870,662 

156,380,670 

145,317,357 

154,273,252 

193,211,909 

211,577,745 


The exports of butter from Canada are gradually decreasing. 

Further statistical data regarding New Zealand and Siberia will be 
found below. 

The examination of butter divides itself naturally into two parts: 
(I.) The examination of the whole butter; (IT.) The examination of 
the butter fat. 

Under the first heading I shall consider the examination of butter 
on t^he assumption that the fat contained in it is genuine milk fat. 


I. Examination op Butter 

Butter must be looked upon as an emulsion of fat and water con¬ 
taining small quantities of “ casein ” (“ curd ”), milk sugar, and in¬ 
organic salts. In those butters which are salted in the last stage of 
the manufacturing operation common salt will also be found. The 
following table, due to Vielh, gives a number of analyses of butter :— 

k 


Origin of Butter. 

Fat. 

Cnnl. 

Salt. 

Water. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

English 

86'86 

0;59 

1-02 

11-54 

French 

84 77 

1-38 

0-09 

13-76 

,, salted 
Gcrma.i 

84*34 

1-60 

•c-ol 

12-05 

85-24 

1-17 

1-35 

12-24 

Danish 

83-41 

1-30 

1-87 

13-42 

Swedish 

83-89 

1-33 

_ 

2-03 

13-75 


The percentages of fat given in the last table vary within some¬ 
what narrow limits, as the percentages of water do not differ widely. 
Butters containing as much as 90 per cent of fat are rarely met with. 
The percentage of fat in commercial butters rather tends to fall to the 
neighbourhood of 80 per cent, inasmuch as the maximum percentage 
of water ^hich butter may contain has been legally fixed in many 
countries at 16 per cent. Naturally, the tendency is, especially in 
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butter factories, to regulate the composition of the product so that it 
may contain as high a percentage of water as the particular circum¬ 
stances—nature of raw material, time of the year, etc.—permit. 

With regard to butter having exceptional percentages of water 
see p. 784. 

The examination of butter comprises the determination of water, 
solids-not-fat, and the detection of colouring matters and pre¬ 
servatives. Gross adulterants, juch as starch, potato pulp, ground 
white cheese, etc., will hardly occur at present, since the sophistication 
of butter has assumed a more scientific character, and is practically 
confined to the addition of foreign fats. The adulteration with foreign 
fats will be considered under “ II. Examination of Butter fat ” (p. 801). 

1. Water is determined by drying a properly drawn average 
sample (cp. Ohap. IV.) at 100° C. The Society of Bavarian Analytical 
Chemists recommend drying the butter at 100° C. for six hours, with 
occasional stirring. This would appear far too long a time for so 
simple a determination. Moreover, this modus operandi is liable to 
lead to errors, as, on the one hand, loss may occur through volatilisa¬ 
tion of any free fatty acids, and on the other hand, an increase of 
weight may take place through their oxidation. The method of Ilen- 
zold, described Vol. I. Chap. IV., has, therefore, come more into vogue, 
especially in Germany, hut even in this method the heating few two 
hours appears to be somewhat long. No doubt every analyst will bo 
able to settle so simple a question by his own experience. 1 

Rivett 2 describes a process of the determination of water by treating 
a fat with calcium carbide and weighing the liberated acetylene by 
difference. He gives the figure 0-6110 grms. of acetylene for each grm. 
of water. This process is said to yield concordant results, lower by 
about 0-3 per cent than tiie ordinary heating method. 

, In cases where scientific accuracy "is not the chief object, as for 
market control, the amount of water may be determined rapidly by 
Birnbaum’s method as modified by Wibel 3 in the following manner: 
10 grms. of butter are shaken up with 30 c.c. of ether, previously 
saturated with water, in a tube corked at one end and provided with 
a stop-cock at the other, through which the separated aqueous liquid 
is run oil into a second narrow graduated tube, containing 5 c.c. of 
saturated brine and a trace of acetic acid, so as to give a distinct red 
colour with litmus. The increase of volume, due to the water in the 
butter, is then read off. The results are stated to be but slightly 
below those obtained by gravimetric analysis. 4 

1 For Crimcr’s method of determining the amount of water by means of the critical 
temperature of dissolution the reader must lie referred to the Hull. dr. VAssoc. Beige 
des Chilli, 1896 (9), 359 ; Analyst, 1896, 211. Cp. A. Schoonjan's Hull. Hoc. Chim. 
lklg, 1908, 342. Jam Harthohmif says: It iodine value is low and saponification value 
high, the fatty matter is likely to return the largest amount of water. 

2 Chem. News, 1911, 261 ; cp, also Jungkunz, Chan. Xeit, 1914, 91. 

:t Jou/ch. Hoc. Chan, lnd, 1893, 630. 

1 Cp. also Poda, Zeits. f. Unters. d. Nahrgs - u. Hmussm, 1901, 492 ; F. Bengen, 
ibid, 1908 (xv.), 687. G. It. Geldard, English patent 18,496, 1902; M. Vogtherr, 
French patent 324,745, 1902. With regard to Nicholls' “Sensible Apparatus" see 
A. Wingler and J. v. Sury, Chan. Zeit, 1908, 1140. 
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Many other rapid methods and apparatus have been proposed. 
Their description necessarily falls outside the scope of this work, as 
they are unable—and indeed do not pretend—to furnish accurate 
quantitative results. 

The proportion of water in butter depends to a large extent on 
the skill of the producer, shown by observing the proper temperature 
and regulating the final stages of the “ working ” of the butter so as 
to eliminate as much water as posable. As the knowledge of proper 
modes of manufacturing is being spread through dairy schools, and 
suitable appliances for expressing the excess of water are being intro¬ 
duced largely, the proportion of water in European butters lies now 
mostly between 11 and 14 per cent, although it may rise to 16 per cent. 
From figures derived from 111 samples of butter made in Northern 
France 97 contained 16 per cent and under of water, 10*from 16 to 18 
per cent, 2 from 18 to 19 per cent, the remaining 2 contained 20-5 
and 23-3 per cent of water respectively. 

If butter is made at a somewhat high temperature—as is the case 
in the West of Ireland—the water cannot be removed so readily as 
in dairies in which the cream is cooled properly; the proportion of 
water in “ Irish butter ” is therefore high, rising to 25 per cent and 
more. 

la this country the limit of 16 per cent for the proportion of water 
in butter has been legalised, and such exceptional butter as Irish 
butter may only be sold provided a sufficient disclosure is made to the 
purchaser. 

Some butters imported from abroad have a low percentage of water 
(see below) and are, therefore, dry and hard owing to their having 
been kept in cold storage, and difficult to handle in the retail trade. k 
In consequence of this difficulty there has sprung up a trade, the 
object of which is to incorporate water with such butters. Under ,the 
pretence of making such butters—chiefly colonial butters—more easy 
to handle in the retail trade, there is sold under the name of milk- 
blended butter an artificially prepared butter, containing from 20 
to 25 per cent of water. It is manufactured by mixing skimmed 
milk or whole cream with butter, and adding preservatives so as to 
prevent the milk from “ souring.” It is evident that this is tanta¬ 
mount to incorporating water with butter. At first this adulterated 
butter was sol(l as “ butter,” but owing to the interference of the law 
the name was changed into “ milk-blended butter.” 1 

According to the “ Butter and Margarine Act ” of 1907 the sale of 
milk-blended butter is permitted in this country provided this butter 
contains no more than 24 per cent of water. I append a few analyses 
of “ milk-blended ” butters :— 


1 Although this mixture of milk and butter had been the subject of numerous 
prosecutions under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, no High Court decision had 
been given in this matter, so that it was held that the seller of milk-blended butter 
was protected provided that a sufficient disclosure had been made to the purchaser at the 
time of sale. 
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Analysis of Milk-Blended Butters 1 



Per cent. 

Pit cent. 

Pit cent. 

Water 

25-1 

22-6 

211 

Fat 

05-2 

730 

731 

Casein 

7-0 

2-8 

2-7 

Salt, eto. . 

2-7 

1-8 

31 


100 

100 

100 


lleichcrt-Moissl value oi fat . . 34-4 313 


In the following tables I give a number of analyses stating the 
percentages of water in commercial butters. The numbers of the 
following table (Vieth and FI. D. Richmond 2 ) are arranged by the 
author according to tho percentages of water:— 


Kind of Butter. 

Numbor of 
Samples 
examined. 

Samples containing per cent of Water. 


From 11-14 

From 10-15 

A bove 16. 


English and 

_ 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

• 

foreign 

English 

660 

S3-8 

04*2 

0-9 

Vieth 

M3 

707 

86*4 

0-7 

II. 1) Richmond 

Foreign 

417 

88 8 

97-2 

1-0 


French 

451 



8'6 

,, 

” 

48 



o-o 

" 


In the following table Martiny’s 3 numbers, referring to more than 
20,000 separate analyses, are collated : — 




Number of 

Country. 

Per cent. 

Sauries. 

England . 

11T8 

334 * 

Germany— 



Fresh butter. 

13-96 

623 

Salt butter 

13-01 

1107 

France 

13'40 

225 * 

Denmark 

13-99 

9847 

Sweden 

13-68 

4423 

Finland 

11-18 

438 


The percentages of water in imported butters (into England) are 
summarised in the following table (figures exceeding the permissible 
maximum of 16 per cent have been omitted from the first horizontal 
line) 

1 F Clowes Revi/rt from the .Select Committee on Butter Trade , 1906. 

• Analyst 1894? 17.' 3 “ ***. »»8, 77S. 

VOL. II 3 E ... 
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Origin. 

i. 


Percentage. 

Argentine, French, Italian 


. 12-16 

Danish 



. 14-16 

Canadian . 



. 12-16 

Australian 



12-16 

New Zealand 



9-16 

Siberian . 

. . 


9-14 


For purposes of “ butter-blending ” New Zealand and Siberian 
butters have assumed considerable importance. No doubt the fact 
that the law permits up to 16 per cent of water may induce the “ butter- 
blenders ” to add in “ blending ” so much water as to come as near 
as possible to the allowed limit. Undoubtedly some admixture of 
water is made, 1 and will be continued as long as the cost caused by 
the proper controlling of the percentage of water in the final product 
does not militate against this practice, but the extent to which this 
practice takes place seems to be magnified to an enormous degree in 
the imagination of those who are not acquainted with the conditions 
underlying manufacturing processes. Since butter-blending is con¬ 
sidered in the eyes of the law a legitimate industry, it is impossible to 
trace the addition (if any) of water made in the “ blending process.” 

In order to show what quantities of butters low in contents of 
water are available, I give the following statistical data referring to 
New Zealand butter :— 


Export of Butter from New Zealand 


Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1886 

1,159 

£105,537 

1887 

' 850 

54,921 

1888 

1,499 

118,252 

1889 

1,898 

146,840 

1890 

1,741 

122,701 

1891 

1,972 

150,258 

1892 

2,697 

227,162 

1893 

2,907 

254,645 

J894 

3,039 

251,280 

1895 

2,898 

227,601 

1896 

3,567 

281,716 

1897 

4,950 

•v 402,605 

1898 

4,840 

403,690 

1899 

6,804 

571,799 

1900 

8,629 

740,620 

1901 

10,080 

882,406 

1902 

12,699 

1,205,802 

1903 

14,255 

1,318,067 

1904 

15,718 

1,380,460 

1905 

17,143 

1,514,156 

1907 

... 

1.615.622 

1908 

11,498 

1,171,182 

1909 

16,055 

1,639,380 

1910 

17,826 

1,811,975 

1911 

16,119 

1,576,917 


1 Cp.%fiiue Men. dee fulsific., 1907 (20), 97. 
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The first creameries in Siberia were opened in 1893, and since then 
their number has increased to. a great extent. The export of butter 
from Siberia to Europe lias inoreased from 5,116,800 lbs. in 1899 to 
90,280,000 lbs. in 1902. (Even this did not represent the total export 
from Siberia, as considerable quantities had been sent to China and 
Japan. The exports in 1912 were 168,236,000 lbs., and in 1913 
192,810,720 lbs. With the improved conditions of transport and the 
introduction of proper methods of dairying, even in the villages of the 
Altai mountains, the Siberian export has risen rapidly.) 

2. Solids - not - fat are best determined in the sample of butter 
previously employed for the estimation of water, by exhausting the 
dried butter with ether, chloroform, carbon bisulphide, or petroleum 
ether, and weighing the residue after drying. 

If a fresh quantity of butter be talcon for this determination, due 
attention must be paid to the fact that butter is not a homogeneous 
product, as different parts of the sample contain varying amounts of 
butter-milk. 

The solids-not-fat consist of casein, milk-sugar, and inorganic salts. 
By exhausting the dried residue with water, to which a trace of acetic 
'acid has been added, milk-sugar and the bulk of the inorganic salts 
are removed, leaving casein behind; its weight is ascertained q|ter 
drying. The minute quantity of salts retained in the casein and 
found on incineration is then deducted. Koenig suggested to determine 
the proportion of nitrogen by KjdihM’s process and multiply the 
result by 6-25. Both methods yield identical results. The aldehyde 
titration method of liichmond and Miller 1 has been applied by Miller 
to the analysis of butter. The method is as follows:—10 grms. of 
butter are weighed into a tared beaker and melted at about 60° C.; 
25 c.c. of water at 65° 0. are added and the mixture agitated and 
rendered faintly alkaline to phenolphthalein with alkali; 5 c.c. 
of concentrated formaldehyde solution are added and the mixture 
well agitated and neutralised with " 0 strontium hydroxide solution. 
The difference between the number of c.c. used in the second titration 
and that required by the formaldehyde is proportional to the quantity 
of protein present, each c.c. representing 0-01358 grm. of protein 
nitrogen, assuming that the relation of casein to albumen is as 7 :1. 
The extreme errors of the method are given as +0-02 and -0-025, 
compared with the Kjeldahl method when using as a factor 6-38. The 
proportion of casein (curd) in butter varies according to the length 
of time the milk (or the cream) has been allowed to stand previous to 
churning. The percentages found vary, as a rule, between 0-5 and 
2-25 per cent. The figure 4-78 recorded by Koenig must be considered 
an exceptional one. Sammis 2 of the Wisconsin Agric. Expt. Station 
describes a method for the preparation of curd from butter-milk. For 
details the reader must be referred to the original communication. 

The amount of casein (curd) has latterly become of some import- 

1 Analyst, 1912, 60. 

2 Journ. Ind. Eng. Chetn., 1910, 142. 
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anoe, as adulteration of butter has been carried out by means of curd 
obtained from milk (either by coagulating it with the help of rennet 
or by adding a little dilute hydrochloric acid, pressing the separated 
curd and converting it, with the assistance of sodium carbonate, into a 
jelly). The addition of such curd permits the butter to retain an 
increased amount of water without its becoming readily noticeable 
unless recourse be had to chemical analysis. Any butter containing 
more than 2 per cent of curd should be looked upon with suspicion. 

The following is the analysis of an adulterant of this kind’ 1 :— 


Water 



Per cent. 

. 65-40 

Fat 



. 0-08 

Sugar 



. 2-24 

Soluble proteids . 



. 0-69 

Ash ol soluble portion . 



0-35 

Ash of insoluble portion 



. ' 0-67 

Casein by difference 



. 30-5 


A genuine butter containing 0-23 per cent of casein and 11-51 per 
cent of water showed, after admixture of 5 per cent commercial casein, * 
0-90pper cent of curd and 16-02 per cent of water. 

The amount of inorganic salts, chiefly sodium chloride, is found by 
igniting the ether-insoluble residue from 10 grms, of butter, taking 
care, however, not to heat the ash to too high a temperature lest sodium 
chloride should volatilise. The proportion of sodium chloride is ascer¬ 
tained by titration with standard silver solution, using potassium 
chromate as an indicator. Sodium chlbride is determined with greater 
accuracy by melting in a porcelain dish 10 grms. of butter with an equal 
amount of paraffin wax and‘50 c.c. of water, previously acidulated 
with a few drops of nitric acid, and stirring the melted mass. After 
cooling, the cake is taken oil and rinsed carefully, the aqueous liquid 
is then filtered, silver nitrate added, and the precipitated silver chloride 
weighed in the usual manner. 

The proportion of sodium chloride in 113 samples examined by 
J. Bell was found lying between 0-4 and 9-20, the majority of the 
samples yielding from 2 to 7 per cent; only in one case 15-08 per cent 
was found. The amount of salt added to butter varies, of course, in 
different countries and localities. An excessive amount of ash will 
naturally invite further examination. 

Milk-sugar is not determined direct, but found by difference. 

Fraudulently added substances of a non-fatty nature, such as 
starch, lorax, etc., are detected as described Vol. I. Chap. IV. 

The proportion of butter fat is likewise found by difference; it 
can, oi course, be determined direct by evaporating the ether-extract 
and weighing the residue. 2 

1 Analyst , 1906, 177. ^ ^ 

2 With regard to Gottlieo’s method, cp. Zeits. f. Unters. d. Nahrgs- u. Oeniism 
1906, x. 287; Hesse, Chm. Zentralbl., 1905, i. 124. Cp. also Shaw, United States 
patent 1,052,098. 
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A rapid method for the direct determination of butter fat in butter 
is given by Konig 1 as follows :•—1 grm, of the butter is placed in a 
stoppered cylinder of 200 c.c. capacity and 9 c.c. of hot water are added. 
When the butter is melted, 2 c.c. of ammonia, 10 c.c. of alcohol, 20 
c.c. of ether, and 20 c.c. of petroleum ether arc added. The cylinder is 
then shaken and the aqueous solution drawn off. About 04 grms. of 
powdered gum tragancanth is added, and after shaking, the ethereal 
solution is decanted into*a weighed flask. The gelatinous mass is 
washed with petroleum ether, which is also added to the flask. The 
solvent is then evaporated and the residual butter fat dried and weighed. 

3. Preservatives.—Well-made butter from which the butter-milk 
has been expressed carefully, and which has been washed properly, 
will remain “ sweet ” for a sufficient length of time. In the manu¬ 
facture of “ milk-blended ” butter the admixture of preservatives is a 
necessity, as the presence of milk—like that of all organic putrescible 
substances—tends to increase the liability of butter to become rancid, 
and at last unfit for consumption. In the case of carefully prepared 
home-produced butter the addition of preservatives, except perhaps 
pure salt (either as dry salt or as brine), is unnecessary. 

A harmless preservative of butter is salt, and butter so preserved 
will keep for several weeks, and in cold storage even for months. 
Such butter is known in the trade as salt butter, to differentiate it^rorn 
fresh butter, which is practically free from added salt. The latter 
butter is either sold in the fresh state, or preserved, by being kept 
(shipped) in cold storage. 

With regard to the keeping properties of butter in cold storage cp. 
W. S. Sayer, 0. Rahn, and Bell Ferrand. 1 2 With regard to the influence 
of salt on the miero-oganisms (bacteria, fungi) occurring in butter, and 
on the optimum percentage of salt, cp, Q. Fettick. 3 

Saltpetre is perhaps not so harmless as common salt. This pre¬ 
servative has not yet been the subject of extensive physiological ex¬ 
periments, although it seems to be used frequently in butters imported 
from oversea countries. 4 

Other preservatives are, however, frequently used to prevent rapid 
deterioration of butter which is made in a careless or uncleanly manner. 
Notwithstanding the fact that butter made in home dairies should 
not require the addition of any preservative, yet at certain seasons 
0-25 per cent of boric acid is added even in well-conducted creameries. 
Colonial butter is usually preserved by the addition of a mixture of 
borax and boric acid, amounting in terms of boric acid to about 0'5 
per cent, a quantity which has been approved of, as it were, by the 
Preservatives Committee (in England). In Italy the addition of 0-2 
per cent of borax is permitted. In the Argentine the admixture of 
boric preservatives is forbidden. 

With the importation of butter from foreign countries the necessity 

1 Apoth. Zeit., 1914, 223. Cp. also Kropat, Archiv d. Pharm ,, 1914 (252), 70. 

2 Zentralbl. /. Bakterien u. Parasitenkund , 1908, m 

» Ibid., 11)03, ii. 22, 32. 

4 Cp. Kohrig, Molkerei Zeit., 1907, 1303. 
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of preserving it has become imperative, and salt has been replaced by 
other preservatives, some of which are considered inocuous, whereas 
others must be looked upon as dangerous to health and are, therefore, 
forbidden. 

Amongst the first class of preservatives are included boric acid, 
borax, boroglycerin, glucose; amongst the second class formalin, 
benzoic acid and benzoates, and fluorides. Salicylic acid should be 
considered as standing midway between* the two groups. Hence 
there arises the necessity for examining butter for the presence of 
these preservatives. 1 

Borax will be detected on examining the ether-insoluble portion. 

Boric acid is detected by adding some caustic potash to 10 grins, 
of butter fat and incinerating in a platinum dish. The ash is acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, and tested with turmeric paper. 

Richmond and Harrison 2 (using a slight modification of Thomson’s 
method) recommended the following process:—About 25 grms. of 
butter are weighed in a stoppered cylinder; enough water is added 
to make with the water already present 25 c.c., and then 10-15 c.c. 
of chloroform are added. The contents of the cylinder are warmed, 
mixed, and allowed to separate; an aliquot portion of the aqueous 
solution is drawn off (each c.c. contains the boric acid in 1 grm. of 
butter), made alkaline, evaporated, ignited, and the ash extracted 
with hot water. The solution is made neutral to methylorange, boiled 
to expel carbon dioxide, and titrated with standard alkali after the 
addition of glycerol. That part of the ash which is insoluble is free 
from boric acid. For further details and improvements of this process 
(suggested by Warren) the original paper must be consulted. 3 

A more accurate gravimetric method for the determination of 
boric acid is given by Partheil g,nd Rose , 4 This method has, moreover, 
the advautage that the boric acid can be obtained in substance. 5 * 

Opinions differ as to the harmlessncss (or otherwise) of boric pre¬ 
servatives. Although this subject, would appear to lie beyond the 
scope of this work, yet Wiley’s 6 summary may be reproduced here. 
“ It appears that both boric acid and borax when continuously 
administered in small doses for a long period, or when given in large 
quantities for a short period, create disturbance of appetite, digestion, 
and health.” In order to show the extensive *ise made of boric acid 
the following motes taken from the Government Laboratory Keport 7 
may be added: Boron preservatives were found in 53-5 per cent of 

1 Stokes, Analyst , 1912, 178. 

2 Analyst , 1902, 179. 

3 Ibid., 1902, 182. 

* Berichte , 1901, 3611. 

0 For the German official method cp. Fendler, Chon. Zeit ., 1906,108 ; Zeits. /. Unters. 
d. Nahrgs- u. Cenussm., 1906 (xii.), 137 ; ibid., 1908, xvi. 209. Cp. also Serger, Chevi. 
Zeit., 1911, 1127. 

8 Influence of Food Preservatives and Artificial Colours on Digestion and Health. 
I.—Baric Acid and Borax, by H. W. Wiley. Washington, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1904. Cp. a crit^lem of Wiley’s Report by Liebrich (Berlin, 1906, August 
Hirschwald), and L Spiegel, Chen. Zeit., 1907, 14. 

7 Journ. Soc. Chen. Ind t) 1907, 1081. 
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Canadian butters, 93-8 per cent of French butters, 93-6 per cent of 
Belgian butters, 83-3 per cent of Australian butters, 84-4 per cent 
of South American butters, 79'5 per cent of New Zealand butters; 
the percentages refer to the number of samples taken. Butters from 
southern countries in particular contained a preservative in excess of 
the amount recommended as the limit by the “ Committee on the 
Preservatives in Food.” 

Glucose. —In the United States glucose is used as a preservative 
for export butter. 1 It is detected by washing the sample repeatedly 
with hot water and testing the aqueous layer with Fehling’s solution. 
The fact should not, however, be overlooked that a slight reduction 
may be caused by milk-sugar or some of the albuminoids. 

Salicylic acid is sometimes used to preserve butter. 2 It is detected 
by shaking the sample with twice its volume of 20 per cent alcohol and 
a few drops of dilute ferric chloride. In the presence of salicylic acid 
the aqueous layer shows a violet tint. 3 

Formalin (formaldehyde) is best detected by Hehner’s method in 
the form given to it by Richmond and Bosch/ : 4 Add to the aqueous 
liquor, obtained when butter is melted, a drop of milk, and pour the 
mixture carefully oil to the surface of concentrated sulphuric acid con¬ 
tained in a test-tube. In the presence of formalin a blue ring will 
appear at the zone of contact of the two liquids. A trace of ferric 
chloride renders the reaction far more distinct. The German official 
method directs to place 50 grins, of butter in a 250 c.c. flask together 
with 50 c.c. of water, to warm the mixture on the water-bath, and 
to distil off 25 c.c. in a current of steam. To 10 c.c. of the distillate 
2 drops of an ammomacal solution of silver nitrate are added, and the 
mixture allowed to stand in the dark. The presence of formalin is 
inferred from the reduction of the silver nitrate. 5 (The reaction 
described above is a general reaction of formaldehyde with proteins.) 
This method is, however, not free from objection, since butter made 
from ripened cream may contain volatile, silver-reducing substances. 3 

A new preservative sold commercially consists of a mixture of 
glucose and formic acid to which a small quantity of an ester is added, 
in order to mask the smell. Since at least 0-05 per cent of formic acid 
is necessary to act as a preservative, its detection is not difficult ( Rich - 
mond" 1 ). 

Saccharine has also been recommended for the preservation of 
butter. A method for its detection lias been given by Bianchi and 
Di Nola 8 as follows:—The fat is saponified with alcoholic potash in 
the usual manner. The alcohol is driven off and the soap solution 
acidified with sulphuric acid. After removal of the fatty acids, the 


1 Crumpton, Jnurn, Anu'r. Clam. Aw,., 1898, 201, Analyst, 1898, 130, 

2 Journ. Soc them, hut. 1887, 070 ; X eits. f. Unters. tl. Nalirjs■ n. Uenusm 1908 
(xvi.), 209. 

# Cp. also Bartlie, Hull. Hoc. Uhm ., 1894, 516. 

4 Analyst, 1895, 155 ; 1896, 92, 94, 157. 

6 Cp. also T. Bokorny, Chcm. Zeit., 1909, 1141 ami lloO. 

* Cp! Mayrhofer, Zeits.f. Unters. d. Nahrgs - u. Ocnmm., 1898 (xv.), 552. 

7 Analyst, 1898,116 ; cp. Zeits.f. Unters d. Nahrgs- u. Oenussm., 1898 (xvi.), 226. 

8 Boll. Uhim. Farm., 1908, 47,183. 
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aqueous solution is extracted with a mixture blether*and petroleum 
ether. The extract after distilling off the solvent is tested for 
saccharine. 

Benzoic Acid and Benzoates. —These preservatives are now used on 
the Continent, especially for margarine. 1 Wiley 2 has drawn the con¬ 
clusion from his extensive investigations of the subject that “ in the 
interest of health benzoic acid and benzoate of soda should be 
excluded from food products.” On the other hand an American Com¬ 
mittee consisting of Remsen, Long, Chittenden and Herter have stated 
their opinion that sodium benzoate should be permitted as a pre¬ 
servative. 

Qerlach 3 also states that benzoic acid has no toxic action on the 
human organism, but its use as a preservative has been condemned by 
the Scientific Deputation of the German Agricultural Department. 
Since benzoic acid is volatile with aqueous vapours, a slight increase 
of the Reichert-Meissl value is caused thereby. This may be of special 
importance in the examination of margarine for the legally permissible 
limit of added butter. Benzoic acid is detected in the first instance by 
a somewhat high acid value of the butter fat. It will be best identified 
by isolating benzoic acid in substance, 4 * and by the odour of its 
ethylester. 

FlUorides have recently been used as preservatives, especially for 
Brittany butter. 6 * 8 A * u butter preservative ” is sold there which 
contains about 98 per cent of sodium fluoride. 

The presence of fluorides is detected by melting about 50 grms. 
of butter, separating the aqueous layer, rendering it alkaline, and 
evaporating the latter to dryness. The ignited residue is then treated 
in a platinum crucible with strong sulphuric acid, the crucible being 
covered with a wax-coated watch-glass, having a mark scratched in 
the wax. The crucible is heated on a sand-bath for two hours. In 
the presence of even one mgrm. of calcium or sodium fluoride 
the glass will be found distinctly etched. A preservative examined by 
Bodtger 6 consisted of potassium fluoride with a large quantity of silicic 
acid, which masked the usual test for fluoride. In order to detect 
fluorine the powder was heated with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
the vapours passed into water. The solution, after filtering off the 

1 Bemelmaus, Zeits. f. Unters. d. Nahrgs - u. Genvsm., 1907, xm. p. 492 ; Grimaldi, 
Chem. Zeit., 1908, 794 ; Lehmann, ibid. , 1908, 949. 

2 Influence of Food Preservatives and Artificial Colours on Ingestion and Health. 

IV.—-Benzoic Acid and Benzoates, Washington, 1908. Op. also K. B. Lehmann, Chem. 
Zeit., 1908, 949, and 1911, 1297. I'olcnske, Arb. a. d. Kuiserl. (/esundheitsamies, 1911, 

149. 

B Physiologische Wirhmg der Bcnzoesdure und dcs benzoesiinrer Natriums. Book 

written at the instance of tho Association of German Margarine Manufacturers. 

i A. E. Leach, Zeits. f. Unters. d. Nahrgs- u. Gcnussm., 1905, lx. 50 ; A. Rohrig, 
ibid., 1908 ; W, v. Genersich, ibid., 1908, xvi. 209 ; Halphen, Journ. de Phanu. et de 
Chim., 1908,201 ; L. Robin, Annul, chim. amlytique (Genersich), 1908 (18), 431, and the 
critical review by Fischer and Gruenert, Zeits. f. Unters. it. Nahrgs. ■ u. Oenussm., 1909 
(xvii.), 721. The last-named authors advocate the conversion of benzoic acid into 
salicylic acid. Cp. also W. Friese, Pharm. Zentralb., 1911, 1201. 

8 0. and C. W. Hehner, Analyst, 1902, 173. 

8 Ohm. Zext., 1912,105. 
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gelatinous silica, was precipitated with potassium carbonate, and the 
potassium silico fluoride tested in the usual maimer. 

Since in the presence of a boric preservative boron fluoride is evolved 
y strong sulphuric acid, the formation of boron fluoride must be 
prevented by the use of dilute sulphuric acid ; as long as the amount 
of bone acid does not exceed five times the amount of the fluoride 
present, the etching of the glass can be obtained. It is, however, 
preferable to remove the boron compounds at first. This is done by 
separating the aqueous liquor from 50 grms. of butter, adding calcium 
chloride, and heating to boiling after a small excess of sodium car¬ 
bonate has been added. The precipitate (consisting of calcium borate, 
calcium fluoride, calcium carbonate, calcium phosphate, and perhaps 
traces of sulphate) is filtered off, ignited, and the residue treated with 
hot dilute acetic acid to remove the carbonate, borate, and phosphate. 
The residue is then filtered off, ignited, and treated with strong sulphuric 
acid as described above. 

4. Colouring fatter—Butter has no special colour of its own. 
That made during the time when the cows are on grass is yellow, 
whereas in winter when tho cows are stall-fed the butter is almost 
white. 1 As the public demands a yellow butter, the product is as a 
rule coloured artificially before being placed on the market. The 
use of colouring matters, therefore, is not prddbited. (Butter J'hich 
is naturally yellow is rapidly bleached when exposed to light and air.) 

Foreign colouring matters, “ butter colouring,” are detected by 
shaking the melted butter with alcohol. In presence of foreign colour¬ 
ing matters the alcoholic layer becomes tinted, whereas natural butter 
leaves the alcohol colourless. 

Moore 2 and Martin 3 recommend the use of a mixture of alcohol 
and carbon bisulphide. According to Martin, 5 grms. of butter are 
shaken with 25 e.c. of a mixture consisting of 15 parts of methyl 
alcohol, or ordinary alcohol, and 2 parts of carbon bisulphide. Two 
layers are formed ; the lower one consists of the fat dissolved in carbon 
bisulphide, the upper alcoholic layer contains tho colouring matter. 

Stebbins , 4 however, lias pointed out that the small quantity of fat 
retained by the alcoholic layer may interfere with the subsequent 
examination, and that “ carotin,” the colouring matter from carrot 
juice, is more easily soluble in carbon bisulphide than in alcohol. He 
substitutes, therefore, the following process:—Melt 5ft grms. of the 
sample in a beaker on the water-bath, stir into the melted mass 5 to 
10 grms. of finely powdered fuller’s earth, agitate thoroughly for two or 
three minutes, and allow to settle out completely whilst warm. Drain 
off the bulk of the fat, add 20 c.c. of benzene, stir well, allow to deposit, 
and decant the solution through a filter. Repeat this process until 
the fat is completely removed, and wash the precipitate on the filter 

1 In this connection it may Ikj, interesting to note that in some Swiss farms having 
an abuudant growth of Leontodon and Ranunculus , the cows gave blitter of such intense 
yellow colour that suspicion was aroused ; the hutter obtained after the second grazing 
was very much paler. In the United States also intensely yellow butter is met with. 

2 Analyst, 11, 163. 3 Ibid., 12, 70. 

4 Journ. Amcr. Chem, Roc., 1887, 41. 
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with benzene. Test the filtrates for carotin. Dry the precipitate on 
the water-bath, and boil out three times with about 20 c.c. of 94 per 
cent alcohol. Evaporate the alcoholic .extracts in a tared dish, dry at 
100° C,, and weigh the residue. The residue obtained by either method 
is then examined by means of special reactions for the colouring matter 
suspected to be present. 

Turmeric (curcuma) and annatto (notwithstanding the disgusting 
method by which the latter is prepared) are at present chiefly used in 
France. A preparation for colouring butter is sold there under the 
name of “ jaune gras” (“fat yellow”), made by digesting annatto 
with sesame oil and then adding turmeric. 

Turmeric is indicated by the appearance of a brownish - yellow 
colouration on adding a few drops of ammonia, and of a reddish- 
brown colouration on subsequently adding hydrochloric acid. 

Annatto is identified by a reddish-brown residue, which dissolves 
in concentrated sulphuric acid with production of a blue colour. 

In the presence of saffron an orange-coloured prqpipitate is obtained 
on dropping lead acetate into the aqueous solution of the residue. 

Harmless colouring matters are turmeric, annatto, carotin, marigold 
extract, and saffron. With regard to the last colouring matter it 
should, however, be noted that exhausted saffron, coloured yellow 
with'an aniline dye, is^jequently sold. 

Aniline colours are, as a rule, poisonous, and should not be used for 
colouring butter. 1 According to Frehse auramine is occasionally used 
for colouring butter, and may be detected by the following test 
1 c.c. of oil is saponified with 20 c.c. of an 8 per cent alcoholic soda 
solution with the addition of a little zinc dust. 50 c.c. of water are 
added and the solution shaken out with benzene. On dissolving the 
residue obtained from the bepzene solution in glacial acetic acid, a 
blue colour is obtained. 2 A comprehensive scheme for testing for the 
various colouring matters has been worked out by Leeds. 

Leeds 3 dissolves 100 gnus, of butter in 300 c.c. of pure petroleum 
ether, of 0-638 specific gravity, in a separating funnel, draws off the 
curd and water, and washes several times with water, using about 
100 c.c. The solution of butter fat is then kept at 0° C. for about 
twelve to fifteen hours, so that the bulk of the solid glycerides may 
crystallise out. The liquid fat is poured off a*rd shaken with 50 c.c. 
of decinormal dkali, to remove the colouring matters from the ethereal 
solution. The aqueous layer is drawn off and carefully titrated with 
hydrochloric acid, until just acid to litmus. The colouring matters, 
containing a minute quantity of fatty acids, are thus precipitated; 
the precipitate is transferred to a tared filter, washed with cold water, 
dried, and weighed. 

For the discrimination of the several colouring matters the pre¬ 
cipitate is dissolved in alcohol and two or three drops of the solution 

1 R. W. Cornelison, Joum. Artier. Chem. Hoc., 1908, 1478. 

2 Ann. des. falsijic., 1910 (3), 293. Cp. also Mafcthcwsou, United States Dept, of 
Agric. Bureau of Chem., 1913, No. 113. 

8 Analyst , 1887, 150. 
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tested with an equal quantity of the reagents given in the following 
table:— 


Reactions of Colouring Matters 


Colouring Matters 

Concentrated 

II 2 S0 4 

Con cen Dated 
IINO 3 

ll a S0 4 +nN0 3 | 

Concentrated 

HC1. 

Annntto 

Indigo blue, 
changing to violet 

Blue, becoming 
colourless on 
standing 

Same 

No change, or 
only slight dirty 
jellow and brown 

%nnntto+ 
decoloui bed 
butter 

Blue, becoming 
green, and slowly 
changing to violet 

Blue, then 
green and 
bleached 

Deooloumed 

No change, or 
only slight dirty 
yellow 

Turmeric l 

Puie violet 

It 

Vmlet 

4 Violet 

Violet, changing 
to original colour 
on evaporation of 
HC1 

Tiirmcrie+ 
decolourised 
butte i 

Violet to purple 

Violet to reddish 
violet 

Same 

Very tine violet 

. 8 aflYon 

Violet to cobalt 
blue, changing to 
reddish brown 

Light blue, 
changing to light 
reddish brown 

Same 

Yollow, chancing 
to dirty yellow 

Saffron+ 
decolourised 
butter 

Bailc blue, 
changing quickly 
to reddish brown 

Blue, thiongh 
gieen to brown 

Blue, quickly 
changing to pm pie 

Yellow, becoming 
diity yollow 

Cairot 

Umber brown 

Deeolounsixl 

Do with N0 2 
fumes and odour 
of burnt sugar 

No chango 

Carrot+ 

decolounsod 

butler 

Keddish brown t( 
purple, similar to 
turmei ic 

Yellow, and 
deeolourisod 

Same 

Slightly brown 

Marigold 

Dark olive giecn, 
permanent 

Blue, changing 
instantly to dirty 
yellow green 

Green 

Green to yellowish 
green 

Safflower 

Light brown 

Tai Dally 
decolourised 

Decolourised 

No change 

Aniline yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Martlus yellow 

Pale yellow 

Yellow, reddish 
precipitate. 
Magenta at margn 

Yellow 

Yellow, precipitate 
treated with NH 3 
and ignited; 
deflagrates 

Victoria yellow 

Partially decolour 
used 

Same 

Same 

Same, colour 
returns on neu¬ 
tralising with 
NH* 


1 Ammonia gives with turmeric a reddish-brown colour which reverts to the original 
colour on driving olf the ammonia. 
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A scheme for the identification* of colouring matters in foods by their 
behaviour jrith a solution of tannin and sodium acetate, hydrochloric 
acid, sodium hydroxide solution, basic lead acetate, and normal lead 
acetate has been devised by Loomis. 1 Chapman and Siebold 2 describe 
a method for the “ adsorbtion ” of colouring matters by mixing with 
kaolin. These authors state that colouring matters can be divided 
into three classes; those which are completely “ adsorbed,” those 
which are partially “adsorbed,” and which'may be recovered from 
the kaolin by washing with water, and those which are not appreciably 
“ adsorbed.” * 

According to Leffmann , 8 methylorange is extensively used in the 
United States, especially for “ oleomargarine.” The colouring nfttter 
is extracted as described above and tested with dilute acid, when the 
well-known red tint will appear. 

Geisler 4 states that amiatto is now largely replaced in the United 
States by a yellow azo dye, which is used^n combination with an 
orange dye (methylorange ?). The dye can be extracted from the 
fat by agitating with fuller’s earth, from which the colouring matter 
in its turn can be extracted by boiling alcohol. The isolated dye 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid giving a yellow colouration, 
which changes to red on the addition of water. (Methylorange does 
not Lehave in the same manner with fuller's earth.) 

In the United States red palm oil also has been used as a colouring 
matter, the palm oil being incorporated with the help of cotton seed 
oil. (This colouring matter was chiefly used in the manufacture of 
“ oleomargarine.”) As the employment of this colouring matter is 
now prohibited by law, the methods which had been proposed for 
its detection need not be discussed here 6 (cp. also Vol. III. Chap. 
XV.). 

Griinhut 6 proposes to detect colouring matters by dyeing wool 
with the extract. He saponifies the sample in the cold (Vol. I. Chap. 
II.), evaporates off the petroleum ether and the bulk of the alcohol, 
dissolves the residue in water and acidulates slightly (so that the fatty 
acids just commence to separate), renders slightly alkaline with sodium 
carbonate, and heats to boiling after adding some wool. Dimethyl- 
amidoazobenzene cannot be detected by the dyeing test; its presence 
must be proved spectroscopically, after tl>o colouring matter has 
been extracted from the soap solution by means of petroleum ether. 
It should be noted also that annatto dyes wool yellow. 

Further notes on colouring matters will be found, Vol. III. Chap. 
XV., under the heading “ Edible Fats.” 

Butter colours are similarly examined, using, of course, a smaller 
quantity of the sample. About 5 grms. are dissolved in 20-25 c.c. of 
petroleum ether, and treated with 10 c.c. of a 4 per cent solution of 

1 United States Dept. Agric. Bureau of Chem., 1911, Ns, 63) p. 1. 

a Analyst, 1912, 339. 

3 Second annual report of the Dairy and Food Commissioner of Pennsylvania. 

* Journ. Amer. Che in. Soc., 1898, 110. 

3 Crompton and Simonds, Journ. Ames'. Chem. Soc., 1905, 270. 

8 Chem. CentraM., 1898, ii. 943. 
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potash. 1 Reinsch 8 states that a butter 
33 per cent mineral oil. 



In commerce butter is not merely^ valued by its purity (as ascer¬ 
tained by the tests described in the foregoing lines, and the chemical 
tests for butter fat to be described below), but its value depends also 
to a considerable extent on its flavour and taste. A proper valuation 
of butter on the strength of the last two properties hardly belongs 
to the province of the analytical chemist, as it requires a good deal 
r of practice, which is not based on chemical evidence. 

Different countries and even different provinces of one and the 
same country require differently flavoured butters; and their value 
is judged regularly in commerce without having recourse to chemical 
analysis. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the peculiar aroma 
of a good butter is due'to the action of a bacterium, which gives rise 
to the formation of the flavouring substance during the ripening of 
the cream. That this is the case is shown by the general experience 
that the desired butter aroma does not appear in sweet cream butter 
prepared without the addition of a “ starter,” such butter having what 
is termed a “ flat ” (insipid) taste. A bacterium of this kind, tq the 
, presence of which the flavouring of ripened cream could be attributed, 
was first isolated by Starch. Weigmann 3 described two forms or races, 
one of which develops an exquisite flavour and aroma, but yields a 
butter which does not keep well, whilst the second race develops less 
aroma, but the butter keeps better. The cultivation of cream-ripen¬ 
ing bacteria has been considerably advanced in America by H. W. 
Conn} Laboratory experiments having demonstrated that a particular 
butter bacillus can produce a pleasant* flavour, if inoculated into the 
cream during the process of ripening under such conditions that it 
can grow rapidly, pure cultures of this bacillus were distributed amongst 
numerous dairies. By this means the “ June flavour,” which had 
hitherto only been met with in butter of certain districts during a 
short season of the year, can now be produced artificially. This 
flavour is stated to be retained in the butter even for a longer period 
than the flavour which is obtained without such aid in ripening. In 
addition to the fine flavour a somewhat enhanced keeping property is 
said to be imparted to the butter. 5 An artificial flavouling compound 
consisting of sesame oil with the addition of amylacetate and coumarin 

1 The following formulae for butter colours have been quoted by Leffman from a 
Druggist's Circular :— 

Annatto seed, bruised . 10 parts. 
Turmeric . . . 3 „ 

Ammonium carbonate . 1 part 
Cotton seed oil . .75 parts. 

Lard . . . . 10 ,, 

2 Chen. Centralbl., 1912 (1), 1130. 

• 8 Milchzeitung, 1896, 793. 

* Cp. Agricultural Bacteriology , London, 1909, Rebman, Ltd. 

6 Rosengren, Milchw. Zentr. y 1912, 321; cp. also Weigmann and Wolff, ibid.. 
1912, 529, 


Extract of Annatto . 10 ounces. 
Turmeric ... 5 „ 

Logwood chips . 2} ,, 

Cotton seed oil . 1 gallon. 
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is sometimes added to butter. Another method, due to Muller, 1 consists 
in adding 2-5 per cent of lecithin to the sweet cream and allowing it 
to ripen for*30 hours at 12-15° C. , 

In order to increase naturally the proportion of lecithin in cream 
Witte 2 pasteurises the cream, dools it quickly to 2-4° C., and keeps it 
at that temperature for from 1 to 10 days. It is then raised to from 
16 to 30° C., soured, and allowed to mature. 

“ Fishy ” butter is met with in Norway, being obtained from cows 
fed on fish meal. 

Badly flavoured colonial butter has also been termed “ fishy ” 
butter or butter suffering from “ fishiness.” This is stated to have 
been caused by the contact of the milk or cream with rusty utensils or 
with copper. Others have ascribed this defect to the action of a micro¬ 
organism acting on the proteins in butter. 3 The growth of this organism 
is said to be prevented by “ salting ” the butter or by cold storage. 
Another kind of “ fishy ” butter is represented by overworked renovated 
butter. 

“ Sandy ” butter (which contains undissolved salt granules), and 
other kinds of butter having an objectionable flavour will naturally be 
either rejected or must be sold at low prices. ' Stocklin and Crochtelle 4 
state that the milk obtained from cows which have been fed on cakes 
derived from cruciferous plants contains sulphocyanides. This stands 
in need of confirmation. Most of the badly flavoured butters, 5 6 as also 
those which are mouldy, spotty, 9 discoloured, etc., are re-worked and 
sold as renovated butter. 

Rogers and Gray 7 state that butter prepared from acid cream 
develops an unpleasant flavour on keeping even at -10° F. 

“Renovated” butter or “ process ” butter (French — heurre 
renove,beurrerebroye ; German—Aufgefrischte Butter, Renovierte Butter) 
is manufactured in large quantities in the United States (since 1883). 
It is stated that during 1902 the production of “ process ” butter 
amounted to 5,879,833 lbs., equal to about half the quantityof margarine 
(“ oleomargarine ”) made in the United States. It is manufactured 
from unsaleable, “ rancid " butter 8 by melting and separating the 
butter fat from the aqueous solution and the curd. The fat is next 
blown with air to remove the objectionable flavour, and then quickly 
cooled in a current of cold water so as to pi'vent the separation of 
the more liquid portion of the butter (“ butter oil ”) from the more 
solid portion. The butter fat is then churned with fresh milk, to which 
cultures of suitable bacteria have been added. The milk soon becomes 

1 German patent 221,698. 

2 English patent 1744, 1910. 

3 L. A. Rogers and C. E. Gray, United States Dept. Agric ., 1909, 114. 

4 Chem. Zeit., 1910, 695. 

6 Cp. H. Weigmann, Landw. Jahrb., 1908 (87), 261. 

6 The appearance of spots (“marbled butter”) seems to be due to the defective 
'eraoval of buttermilk, or to the fact that the salt has not been evenly distributed in the 
Dutter. 

7 United States Dept. Agric., 1909, No. 119. 

8 J. Oudsteyn, United States patent 1,042,471 ; American Farm Products Co.' 

English patent 7500,1907 ; Higgins, English patent 15,221, 1913. 
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sour and coagulates, thus furnishing an artificial curd containing about 
the same proportions of nitrogen as does the curd of genuine butter. 
It is evident that by chemical methods alone “ renovated butter ” 
cannot be distinguished from genuine butter, the fat contained in such 
butter being of course genuine butter fat, and the proportions of the 
constituents being as a rule so regulated as to simulate the composi¬ 
tion of a normal butter. This is exemplified by the mean of seventy- 
five analyses of process butters published by Crampton 1 :— 



I"" Maximum. 

. J 

Minimum. 

Mean Value. 


Per cent. 

Per rent. 

Per cent. 

Fat . 

88-88 

68-80 

82-05 

Curd . 

2-65 

0-77 

1-47 

Ash . 

. ! 7-49 

0-97 

2-85 

Water 

. I 23-17 

1 

8-01 

14-44 


“ Process or renovated butter ” is defined by the “ Act of Congress 
of 9th May 1902 ” as butter which has been subjected to any process 
by whicb it is melted, clarified, or refined, and made to resemble genuine 
butter. Process butter containing any substances foreign to butter or 
more than 16 per cent of water is classed as “ adulterated butter. 1 ’ 

Hess and Doolittle 2 propose to identify renovated butter by the 
appearance of the curd, as the curd from process butter is milk-casein, 
whereas the curd from normal butter is the protein of cream. They 
further state that renovated butter presents under a polarisation 
microscope a different appearance from genuine butter. In genuine 
butter the fat is contained in isotropic, or at any rate in such micro¬ 
crystalline form that under the polarisation microscope with moderate 
magnification no polarising crystals, or at any rate only few, are noticed. 
Renovated butter shows, on the contrary (like margarine), throughout 
the whole mass a distinct crystalline structure. 3 For the details the 
reader must be referred to the original paper, and it need only be added 
that, according to Hess and Doolittle, “ process butter ” does not yield 
a clear layer of fat on melting, even after some prolonged standing, 
whereas the fat of pure butter becomes clear soon after melting. This 
may explain the observation that renovated butter (like margarine) 
is characterised by “ spurting ” when heated in a pan, whereas genuine 
butter froths quietly. 

Renovated butter does not keep as well as genuine butter, and, owing 
to the large amount of air incorporated with it, it is prone to acquire 
a “ fishy ” taste. 

' The production of renovated butter must be carried out with 

1 Jov.ru. Airier. Chevi. Hoc., 1903, 36S. 3 Ibid., 1900, 150. 

3 Cp. Bonier, Zeits. f. Uliters, d. Nahrgs■ u. Geuussm., 1908 (xvl), 27. Fincke, 
ibid. 1908 (xvi.), 670, goes even so far as to state that normal lieichert-Mmsl value, 
normal titration numbers of the insoluble volatile acids, and normal saponification value 
only speak in favour of the genuineness of a butter fat, if the examination under the 
polarisation microscope lias proved the absence of crystalline glycerides from the melted 
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scrupulous cleanliness throughout. The renovated butter works which 
the author saw in the United States were equipped in an entirely 
unobjectionable manner. It appears that the production of renovated 
butter is being adopted in Europe, and several patents for “ renovat¬ 
ing ” have been taken out during recent years. 1 

Siberian and Danish butters in particular appear to be used in 
Germany for the production of renovated butter, as they suffer in 
transit and the outer portions become rancid. 2 These outer rancid 
portions are scraped off and sold as inferior butter (“ Kratzbutter,” 

“ Staff ”), or treated for renovated butter. Butter refined in Germany . 
by treating a rancid butter with “ Neutroxyd ” 8 must be considered a* 
“ renovated ” butter. 

Renovated butter is now being admixed (fraudulently) in Germany 
with fresh butter. The detection of an admixture of renovated to 
fresh butter is a problem which, in the present state of our knowledge, 
cannot be solved by chemical means. f 

The presence of curd and water renders butter far more liable to 
become rancid than is the case with pure butter fat. Hence in some 
countries, as in South-West Germany, India (known as “ Ghee ” or 
“ Ghi ”), Siberia (for export to Turkey)—-in Egypt the word “ Samna ” 
denotes the same fat—butter is melted until the butter fat has become 
quite clear, whereupon the latter is separated from the curd and water. 
The flavour of such butter (“ Schmelzbutter ”) suffers, however, con- , 
siderably. 

A sample of native butter fat (Samli) from Wilhelmstal, German 
East Africa, on examination by Thoms 4 showed the following com¬ 


position 

Per cent. 

Moisture (water content) . . . 0-665 

Casein and milk sugar .... 1-929 

Mineral parts ..... 0 01 

Fat content ..... 97-396 

The fat, after separation from the albuminoids had the following 
characteristics:— 

Solidifying point, °C. . . . v . 24 

Melting point, ° C. . . . . 36-37 

Saponifioation value .... 224-13 

Iodine value ..... 31-6 

Aoid value ' . . . . . 17-94 

Refractometer value at 40, ° C. .42 

Reiehert-Meissl valuo . . .26-87 

Polenske value ..... 2-24 


The taste was extremely rancid. 

1 Belgian patent 172,592; English patent 28,374, 1904 ; French patent 355,362 ; 
English patent 7500, 1907 ; English patent 28,024, 1907 ; United States patent 
881,929 (W. F. Jensen); French patent 396,282 (M. Monte ran). 

2 Cp. Goock, Zeitschr.f. bffentl. Ckm ., 1908, 198. 

3 This consists of a mixture of magnesium carbonate and magnesium silicate. 

4 Chan. Borne, 1914, 56. 
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If the temperature employed in melting the butter is too low, the 
separation of the water and casein does not take place completely, 
and hence thefbutter is liable to become rancid. On the other hand, 
if the temperature in melting Tie too high, the butter fat acquires a 
tallowy taste. 1 


The literature dealing with the rancidity of butter is a very volu¬ 
minous one, but, unfortunately, a number of writers seem to have con¬ 
founded butter fat with butter. The conditions influencing the liability 
of butter fat to become rancid have been fully explained in Vol. I. 

* Chap. I. Although the determination of the free fatty acids in butter 
fat (acid value of the butter fat) is of little use, since acidity is not 
coterminous with rancidity, it is still the practice of some analysts to 
determine the amount of free fatty acids in butter fat in order to arrive 
at a “ measure of rancidity.” If a measure of the amount of hydrolysis 
which a butter fat has suffered be desired, the determination of the 
acetyl value—indicating in this case the amount of mono- and di- 
y glycerides—will afford the required information. Two samples of rancid 
butter fat twenty-two years old showed on examination normal figures 
for the iodine value, Reichert-Meissl value, and insoluble volatile acids. 
Formic acid could not be detected. 2 

The conditions favouring the rancidity of butter fall oUtsidS the 
scope of this work, and the reader must therefore be referred to the 
original papers given in the footnote. 3 

The paper in which the butter is wrapped has an important bearing 
on the keeping qualities of butter. 4 

• 

On exposure to light butter not only loses its yellow colour but 
also acquires a tallowy (“ lardy ”) smel^and taste. 


. . II, Examination of the Butteh Fat 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 804-806. 

For characteristics of the milk fats from other animals than cows 
see p. 807. 

Pure butter fat consists almost exclusively of triglycerides of fatty 
acids. Besides triglycerides it contains cholesterol and some natural 
colouring matters (laotochromes). The total amount of unsapomfianle 

1 Laxa, MUchw. Zcntr., 1912, 673. C]>. also Worrill, United (States patent 1,045,926. 

' 2 Sebolien, Landw. Venuchsst., 1913, 389. 

3 Schmidt, Zeits. f. Hygiene, u. Infectionskrankheiten , 1898, 163 ; Hanus, Zeits, /. 
Unters, d. Nuhrgs.- it. Genussm ., 1900, 321 ; Ilanufj and Stocky, ibid ., 606 ; Lydia 
Itabinowitsch, Jahrbuchd. Chem., 1899, ix. 237 ; Crampton, Journ. Anter. Chem. Soc., 
1902, 711 ; Orla Jensen, Jahrbuch d. Chem., 1902, xii. 363 ; O. Laxa, Arch./. Hygiene, 
1902, 119 ; A. Nestrelajew, Zeits. f. Unters. d. Nahrgs.- u. Genussm ., 1911, 431 ; M. 
Siegfeld, Milchw. Zentralbl., 1908, 530. 

4 Ferenczi, Zeits,/. angew. Chem., 1911, 2241; Schacht, Analyst , 1911, 597 ; Burr, 
t Wolff, and Berberich, Zeits. f. Unters. d. Nahrgs. - u. Genussm., p. 200. 

vni, tt 3 F 
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matter is less than a half per cent (0-35 per cent, fawner ; 0-31-0-41 per 
cent, Ijewhrwitsch ; 042 per cent, Klein and Kirsten ; 1 0-215-0-325 per 
cent, Siegfeld). Lecithin has been stated by various obtsrvers to occur 
in butter fat to the extent of 0-017 or 'even 0-15 to 0-17 per cent (cal¬ 
culated from phosphoric acid). Wrampelmeyer 2 stated 0-007 to 0-033 
per cent of lecithin. Jaeckle, however, showed that butter fat contains 
no compound of phosphorus. 

The following acids have been identified hitherto in butter fat 
acetic, 3 butyric, caproic, caprylic, capric, lauric, myristic, palmitic, 
stearic, arachidic, and oleic. Wachtel, as also Bondzynski and Rufi, 
stated that butter fat contains hydroxylated acids, and on the strength * 
of their results, obtained by the application of faulty methods, Browne 4 
has even gone so far as to calculate the percentage of hydroxylated 
acids. Experiment made by the author prove, however, that butter 
fat contains practically no hydroxylated acids, the low acetyl values ' 
found being due to the presence of small quantities of mono- and di¬ 
glycerides. 

The extraordinarily high percentage of glycerideS of soluble fatty . 
acids in butter fat is characteristic, and differentiates it from all other 
fats. 6 Especially characteristic of butter fat is the presence of butyric 
acid (which is absent from cocoa nut and palm nut oil). 

Tne quantity of stearic acid obtained by the method described in 
Vol. I. Chap. VIII. is very small. In an analysis carried out in the 
author’s laboratory with a sample of butter fat of the Reichert-Meissl 

1 Zeds. f. Unters. d. Nahrgs .- u. Oenussm ., 1903, 147. 

2 Landio. Vcrsuchsst., 1903, 437. 

3 Cp. B. Weiii, Inaug. Dissert., Erlangen, 1876. The statement, however, requires 
confirmation. Wein claims also to have detected the presence of formic acid m fresh 
butter fat. 

4 Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1899, 613. 

6 Buttenberg (£afs./. Unters. d. Nahrgs,- u. Oenussm., 1908,335) describes a peculiar 
vegetable oil, said to be obtained from a Chinese seed, which has a remarkably high 
Reichert-Meissl value, viz. 34*85. The examination of this oil, which Buttenberg 
obtained from Holland under the name “Butter Oil” (•)> had the following char¬ 
acteristics :— 

Saponification value ..... 284-7 

Reichert-Mcusl value . . . . .84-85 

Titration number of the insoluble volatile acids . 0-55 

Iodine value . . ... . .64-6 

Un8npomtlable matter . . . . . 0*38 per cent. 

Melting point of the eighth crop of crystals from unsaponifiable matter, 179-6-i80-6° C. 

Melting point of the alcohol recovered from the acetate, 163 7-166'2° C. 

iJThe “ alcohol ” melted after recrystallisation from ethyl alcohol at 177*3 to 178'3° 

G\, and showed under the microscope the characteristic crystal form of phytosterol. 

The oil did not give the Halphen reaction (for cotton seed oil), but guve positive 
colour reaction for sesame oil, although only faintly. 

These numbers suggested to me the conjecture that this new oil is an artificially 
prepared mixture of vegetable oils (containing sesame oil) with butyrin or caproin, 
designed to serve as a butter adulterant. Buttenberg, however (in a private communica¬ 
tion to me), declared that there was no reason to doubt that the new oil was a natural 
one. The presence of butyrin or caproin can be easily ascertained ; the melting point 
of the “alcohol” and its “acetate” in the unsaponifiable matter appear, however, 
peculiar. * 

An oil remarkable for a still higher Reichert-Meissl value—viz. 35*31—is spindle-tree 
oil from the seeds of Evonymus europaea, L., p. 226. 
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value 28-1 the* amount of stearic acid found in the insoluble fatty 
acids was only 0-49 per cent (see Vol. I. Chap. XII.). The presence 
of less^ saturated acids than oleic acid in a normal butter has not yet 
been proved beyond doubt. Ffirnsteiner has shown that, in the butter 
from a Sow fed on cotton meal, traces of linolenic acids were ascer¬ 
tainable. Partheil and Ferie stated that less saturated acids than 
oleic occur in butter fat to a somewhat considerable extent; but, as 
the method by which their presence was determined is not free from 
serious objections (Vol. I. Chap. VIII.), their statement must be 
accepted with reserve. 

According to Duclaux} butter fat contains from 2 to 2-26 per cent 
of caproic, and from 3-38 to 3-65 per cent of butyric acid. From this 
he. (somewhat arbitrarily) assumes the proportion in which butyric 
acid stands to caproic in butter fat to be 1 :1-645. 

On this basis Viohtte 2 calculated severally the proportions of 
butyric, caproic, solid volatile, and insoluble fatty acids by proceeding 
in the following manner:—50 grins, of butter fat are saponified and 
the volatile acids separated, as in Reichert's distillation process. The 
solid, volatile acids are separated by filtration, and their quantity 
determined after drying; 3 the amount of the insoluble fatty acids is 
arrived at in the same way. The total quantity of the soluble acids 
is ascertained by titration with decinormal alkali, and calculated to 
butyric acid. If A represent this quantity, then the quantities of 
butyric and caproic acids, B and C, can be calculated on the above- 
stated assumption with the help of the following equations 

B=Ax 0-68469 

C=Ax 0-41565 

5 being=1-645. 

C • 


1 Compl. rend 1886 (102), 1022. 2 Journ. Soc. Chem. hid., 1890, 1157. 

J With regard to errors caused by this procedure cp. Vol. I. Chap. VIII. 
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were found 213*3 to 218*9 (Hennques). 
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In the following table Violette’s results are reproduced :— 


Fatty Acids. 

Superior Qualities of 
Butter. 

f 

Inferior Qualities of Butter. 

1. 

II. 

III. 

TV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Butylie acid. 
Capioic acid. 

Solid volatile acids 
Non-volatile acids. 

Ter 

cent. 

6-07 

8-68 

2-sr. 

82'28 

Per 

cent. 

5'33 

3-23 

3-00 

62-03 

Per 

cent. 

5-50 

3-34 

2-80 

82-87 

Per 

cent. 

5-05 

3'06 

3-00 

83-20 

Per 

cent. 

4-62 

2-80 

2-90 

84-32 

Per 

cent. 

4-80 

2-92 

2-40 

84-31 

Per 

cent. 

4 76 

2- 89 

3- 00 
83-83 

Per 

cent. 

4-37 

2-65 

2-95 

84-82 

Total 

94/6 

94-19 

91 41 

94-31 

94-84 

94'43 

94-48 

94-59 


By ascertaining finally the mean molecular weights of the solid 
volatile and of the non-volatile acids, Violette obtained all the data 
necessary for calculating the composition of the butter fats. This is 
given in the following table :— 


f 

Glycerides. 

Superior Qualities of 
Butter. 

Inferior Qualities of Butter. 


I 

II. 

III 

IV. 

V. 

VI 

VII. 

VIII. 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Cent. 

cent 

cent 

cent. 

cent. 

Butyrin 

6-94 

6-09 

6-28 

5-76 

5-28 

6-49 

5-46 

5'00 

Caproin 

4'06 

3-58 

3-70 

3-39 

3-09 

3 23 

3-10 

2-94 

Glycerides of solid vola¬ 
tile acids. 

3-06 

3-22 

2-96 

3-16 

3-08 

2-53 

3-16 

3-15 

Glycerides of non-vola¬ 
tile acids . 

85-98 

86-62 

86 60 

86-93 

88-10 

88-10 

87-60 

88-42 

Difference . 

0-04 

0-49 

0-46 

0-76 

0-47 

0-65 

0-69 

0-49 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* 

Subjoined is a table showing the composition of butter fat, calcu¬ 
lated by the author from the data given by tjie observers named : - 


Jc_ 


Glycerides. 

J. Bell. 

W. Blytli. 

Spallanzani 1 

f Butyrin' 

Caproin 

Caprylin and eaprin . 
Olein .... 
Palmitiu, stearin, etc.. 

Per cent. 

7-012 

) 2-280 

37-730 
' 52-978 

Pei cent. 

7-7 

o-i 

42-2 

50 0 

Per cent. 

5-080 
f 1-020 
\ 0-307 

) 93-593 

100 

loot 

100 


1 Le Slaz. Sperm. Ital. (1890), 28, 417. 
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How the theoretical composition of a butter fat may be calcu¬ 
lated from the numbers obtained on examining it by the quantitative 
tests, -has been shown above £Vol. I. Chap. XI.). In the example 
given there the volatile fatty acids were found by difference; the 
volatile acids may be further resolved into soluble volatile and in¬ 
soluble volatile acids ( Violdte’s solid volatile acids; cp. Muniz and 
Couden’s as also Polenske’s methods, p. 839). The calculated mean 
molecular weight of the mixed volatile acids was 114. In the example, 
given Chap. XII., stearic acid was determined direct; the sum of all 
other saturated fatty acids was obtained by difference. 1 

Muntz and Coudon 2 gave as the total amount of soluble volatile acids, 
expressed as butyric acid, the following percentages 


Rich butter . . 6-5U per cent 

Medium butter . . 5-50 ., 

Poor butter . . 5'25 „ 

Very poor butter . 5 00 

Exceptionally poor butter 4-00 


It should be noted that the quality of the butter is judged here by 
the percentage of soluble volatile acids; this factor would not be 
recognised in commerce as the guiding principle, since the flavour and 
taste of a butter, and hence its commercial value, do not depend ex¬ 
clusively on the larger or smaller amount of soluble volatile acids, 
which only chemical analysis reveals. The amount of insoluble volatile 
acids, also expressed in terms of butyric acid, was found by Muntz 
and Coudon in two butters to lie between 1-74 per cent and 1-96 per 
cent. 

Muntz and Coudon give for the relation (see p. 832)— 

Insoluble volatile acids ,, * , ., 

,, , ,, , ... , x 1CK), the mean number 1204, the minimum 

bolublc volatile acnls ’ 

being 9-1 and the maximum 15-6 (cp. also below, p. 836). 

From the foregoing numbers it will be gathered that butter fat is 
distinguished from all other fats by its high proportion of butyric acid. 

The mean molecular weights of the soluble volatile acids of butter 
fats, having the Reichert-Meml values 26-3-27-5, were stated by 
(Juckenack and Pasternack 3 to be 95-1-98-3. W. Arnold 4 gives 98 
as an average; Siegfdd 98-4-103. These figures refer ^o the volatile 
acids as obtained in the 110 c.c. distillate from 5 grms. of butter fat 
in the Reichert-Meissl (Reichert-Wollny) test. The number 98 proves 
clearly that besides butyric acid some higher volatile acid or acids are 
dissolved in the aqueous solution of the volatile acids. , 

The mean molecular weight of the insoluble volatile acids has been 
given by Siegfdd as lying between 177 and 207; but, as he himself 
points out, the method by which these mean molecular weights have 

1 Cp. also Fleischmaim and Warrabold, Zeils.f. BMogie (1907), 4, 375. Siegfeld, 
Milchw. ZentralM., 1907, 288 ; Chon. Zeit.. 1908, 505. 

- A Mates de l’ Institut National Agronmnique, Paris, 1904. 

s Zeils.f. Unters. d. Nahrgt!- u. Oenussm,, 1904, 1204. 

* Ibid., 1905, 841. 
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been determined is so inaccurate that no reliance can be placed on 
those figures. 

The mean molecular weights of the .insoluble acids fluctuate be¬ 
tween 258 and 266, the lowest number being, of course, due to a fat 
having the highest Reichert value and the highest being due to a fat 
having the lowest Reichert value. It may, however, be pointed out 
alreadyhere that the conclusionswhich various observers have attempted 
to draw ispm the mean molecular weight of the insoluble fatty acids 
as to the composition of the (nearly) 94 per cent of insoluble fatty 
acids are hardly valid. For any number of mixtures of fatty acids 
from lauric upwards to arachidic can be present in butter fat, all 
having mean molecular weights from 258 to 262. 1 An investigation 
which the author has undertaken shows that some butters are richer 
in arachidic acid than others, which, on the other hand, seem to contain 
larger amounts of myristic acid. It is to- be hoped that a closer study of 
the insoluble acids will lead to a more intimate knowledge of the com¬ 
position of butter fat, and will incidentally furnish analytical means to 
reveal adulterations of butter, which hitherto escape detection. For 
most of the usual methods in vogue deal with the volatile acids only, 
without taking any detailed notice of the composition of the insoluble 
acids. The lithium-salt method of Partheil and Ferie, which was stated 
to be capable of resolving the insoluble fatty acids into their several 
components, viz. lauric, myristic, palmitic, and stearic acids, has been 
shown to be unreliable (Vol, I. Chap. VIII.), Hence the detailed 
analysis of a butter by those chemists given in the third English edition 
of this work is not reproduced here. 

On reducing a butter fat of the iodine value 37 with colloidal 
palladium, Vol. I. p. 59, Paal and Roth 2 obtained a hard white fat 
softening at 36° C. and melting at 44° C. The iodine value was nil. 
The fat had a pleasant nutty taste somewhat resembling cacao butter. 

On treating butter fat with 95 per cent alcohol in the same manner 
as described under “ Lard ” (p. 700) glycerides richer in olein pass 
into the alcoholic solution. The characteristics (1) of the original 
fat, (2) of the alcohol-soluble portion, (3) 'of the alcohol-insoluble 
portion are collated in the following table (Arnold 8 ) 


1 Vol. I. Clu^j). VIII. 2 Jienchtc, 1900, 1551. 

:l Zeits. f. I Inters . d. Nahrgs,- u. Oenussm., 1907, xiv. 194 ; cp. ibid. , 1908, xvi. 666. 


[Table 
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CS 

Mean Molecular W^Sghbof 
the Soluble Volatile Acids. 

c.c ^5 KOH required for 
Insoluble Volatile Acids 
(Polensbe’s Method). 

3 

"a 

a 

1 

Non-volatile 

Fatty Acids. 

Yield of Alcohol-soluble 
Portion (from 150 grnis. of 
fat). 

u . 

£ s 

if 

g . 

Ii 

« e# 

3 

> 

C 

o 

3 

a 

a 

1 

V* 

2 

*3 

> 

p 

| 











Grins. 

1. Original fat 

437 

223-5 

25-0 

101-4 

2-1 

42 6 

32-4 

214 5 

467 


Q. Alcohol- 











solublo fat . 

40-1 

229-9 

30-1 

100-1 

2 70 

45'0 

34'0 

124-0 

60-2 

86 09 

3. Alcohol- 











insoluble fat 

44-3 

220'1 

21 "2 

103-1 

1-75 

41-2 

32-0 

214-0 

43 0 



It appears very likely that the bulk of the triglycerides in butter 
fat are “ mixed ” glycerides. The opinion that mixed glycerides 
occur in butter fat was first pronounced (before oleo-distearin was 
isolated) by J. Bell, 1 on the strength of experiments made by G. Lewin 
in the Government Laboratory. Bell stated that a mixed glyceride 
of'the following composition occurs in butter fat:— » 


/O.C 4 HjO 

C,h/ o.c„h 91 o 
3 \o.c m h 8S o. 


The following facts support this opinion: If ordinary animal fat 
is melted and mixed with—say 10 per cent of—butyrin, the latter 
may be entirely removed by digestion with alcohol, 2 the animal fat 
being recovered practically in its original condition. If, however, 
butter fat is treated with hot alcohol, from 2 to 5 per cent only of its 
weight remains dissolved in the alcohol after cooling to the ordinary 
temperature. The fat thus dissolved does not consist of butyrin or 
caproin,.but of a glyceride which is liquid at 15-5° C., and yields on 
saponification from 13 to 14 per cent of soluble fatty acids, and from 
79 to 80 per cent of insoluble fatty acids. The latter have a higher 
melting point than the mixed insoluble acids obtained from the orginal 
butter fat; this tends to disprove the opinion that the low melting 
point of the extracted fat might be due to an increased proportion of 
oleic acid in the molecule. These results agree closely with a compound 
of the above given formula, which Bell named oleo-palmito-butyrate 
of glycerol. 

A. W. Blyth and Robertson 8 stated that they isolated from butter 
fat a crystalline glyceride, to which they ascribe the formula 


/O.C,H,0 , 


1 The Chemistry of Foods , ii. 44. 

2 Cp. Fincke, Zeits. f. Vnters. d. Nahrgs .- u. Oenusm.y 1908, xvi. 673. 
Proceed. Chem . Soc.y 1889, 6. 
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but no great weight should be attached to this preliminary communi¬ 
cation, which has not been followed up by detailed researches. 

Further experiments are required,,to Resolve the apparently very 
complex mixture of glycerides in butter fat into its component parts. 
In the present state of our knowledge the method of fractional crystal¬ 
lisation from solvents (cp. Vol. I. Chap. XII.) offers the best hope of 
success. 

Caldwell and Hartley 1 attempted to separate the glycerides by 
fractional distillation in vacuo: the following Reichert-Meissl values 
were obtained:— 



Butter. 

Butter. 

Butter. 

11 


I. 

II. 

hi. 



Distillate 

Residue 

Distillate 

Residue 

Distillate 

Residue 


K.-M. 

K.-M. 

K.-M. 

K.-M. 

K.-M. | Iodine 

R.-M. 

Iodine 


Value. 

Vulue. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. ! Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Up to 200“ 0. . 

480 

30-7 

50-9 

8-4 

57-0 19-7 



Distillate redis- 








tilled . 

73-6 

280 

67-1 

24'U 

78'0 

45-8 



In order to prepare butter fat for the subsequent examinations, 
the sample of butter is melted in a porcelain dish at a temperature of 
about 50° C., until the upper layer has become perfectly clear. The 
supernatant fat is then decanted through' a filter in the water oven. 

It has been pointed out already that the adulteration of butter is 
at present practically confine^ to the admixture of foreign fats with 
butter fat, since added substances of a non-fatty nature are easily 
detected. 

* 

In view of the fact that so many new methods for testing butter 
fat are being recommended, it should be emphasised that many chemists 
who publish new methods seem to overlook entirely the fact that there 
is not the slightest difficulty in distinguishing pure butter from 
margarine, or indeed from any other fat. 2 ^ 

Before theomethods of fat analysis had reached the present state 
of completeness, margarine was very frequently sold—and is being sold 
to-day—fraudulently as butter. 

At present butter adulteration is practised on a most extensive scale 
by the admixture, in comparatively small proportions to the total fat, 
of foreign vegetable and animal fats, such as lard (goose fat), cotton 
seed stearine, cocoa nut oil, palm nut oil, and chiefly margarine'(“ oleo¬ 
margarine ”). The last n'amed fatty compound will be considered 
more fully under the heading of “ Butter substitutes ” in Chapter XV. 

Recently there has been sold for the purposes of butter adultera¬ 
tion, especially in Germany, a mixed fat consisting of butter fat, oleo- 

1 Jmm. Chm. Soc,, 1909, 856. 2 Cp. however, footnote, p. 80& 
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margarine, cocoa nut oil, and cotton seed oil. As large a quantity as 
30 per cent of this mixture can be added to certain butters without 
being detected by tho so-called “ rapid methods ” (refractive index, 
Reicheft-Meissl value, insoluble volatile acid number, saponification 
value, iodine value, etc.). Since, however, the detection of vegetable 
oils, even down to 5 per cent or 3 per cent, h,as become comparatively 
easy (see below), the adulterators have substituted for the aboTC- 
mentioned mixture oleomargarine or lard, or mixtures of both, churned 
up with water, without addition of a colouring matter —in short, a 
margarine consisting of animal fats only. 

I append a few analyses of such butter adulterants : - 



I 

11 

Ill. 

Reichcrt-Moissl value .... 

6*79 

0*3 

0-2 

Titration number of insoluble volatile 




acids. 

1U«3 



Butyro-refractomctcr at 45°C. “ Degrees ” 

42*17 


461 

Iodine value ... 

23-19 



Saponification value 


197-3 

197-0 


Blitter adulteration is practised on such extensive lines that'’legis¬ 
lation 1 has stepped in to protect the genuine article. In this country 
no butter-substitute, however small the proportion of foreign fat, 
may be sold without a distinct declaration as to its true nature. 

The French “ Margarine Law ” of the 17th April 1897 prohibits 
the sale, etc. under the name of “ butter ” of any substances not made 
exclusively from milk or cream. The regulations under the Act of 
1897 have been amended by the “Adulteration Law” of the 1st 
August 1905, which imposes severe penalties for (amongst other frauds) 
attempting to falsify the analytical procedures. 

The latest “ Margarine Law ” in Germany, 1897, as also in Austria, 
1901, enacts that a manufacturer of margarine is bound to admix with 
the oils and fats employed 10 per cent of sesame oil, for the sake of 
“ ear-marking ” such butter, as the recognition of sesame oil is easy 
by means of the Baudouin test. This Act has, however, not been able 
to prevent the continuation of adulteration, since the importation of 
foreign made margarine, in the preparation of which na sesame oil has 
been used, cannot be prevented. * 

The Belgian law demands the addition of 5 per cent of sesame oil 
and 0-2 per cent of dry potato starch (reckoned on the fatty matter 
in the margarine). It also forbids the sale of “ abnormal ” butter. 2 

1 A. Lavalle, Die Margarine (lesetzgebmg , Bremen, 1896.— Report of the. Depart- 
mental Committee on Butter , London, 1904. 

2 The law defined as “abnormal” a butter, the fa^ of which showed at least two of 

the following characteristicsScale divisions in the biityro-refiactometer (at 40 u ) higher 
than 41 “degrees” ; critical temperature of dissolution with alcohol of 99T per cent, a 
number exceeding 59° C.; specific gravity at 100°*C., below 0*864; Reicheit-Meissl 
value, below 25 ; percentage of insoluble fatty acids, above 89'5 ; and saponification 
value, below 221. # 
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The definition of the latter has been made still more strict in the Belgian 
“ Margarine Law ” of 1903, amended the 21st November 1904. 

The new law defines a butter as abnormal in composition if its 
Reichert-Meissl value falls below 28, afid if, in addition, it has one of 
the following characteristics: Butyro-refractometer, at 40° C., above 
44 scale divisions (“ degrees ”); a critical temperature of dissolution 
(it alcohol of 91-1°, Gay Lussac) above 57° C.; specific gravity at 
100° C., below 0-865 (it should be noted here that, curiously enough, 
the law omits to state to what temperature of water the specific gravity 
refers; undoubtedly the specific gravity of water refers to 15° C.); 
the percentage of “ insoluble and solid fatty acids ” above 88-5 pel 
cent (by Hehner’s method J ); a saponification value below 222. 

According to the latest “ Adulteration Laws ” of the United States 
butter must contain 82-5 per cent of butter fat and a small proportion 
of other milk constituents, and may be made with or without common 
salt, and with or without colouring matter. According to the Act 
of 9th May 1902 adulterated butter is defined as “ a grade of butter 
produced by mixing, re-working, re-churning, in milk or cream, re¬ 
fining, or in any way producing a uniform, purified, or improved product 
from different lots or parcels of melted or unmelted butter or butter 
fat, in which any acid, alkali, chemical, or any substance whatever 
is introduced or used for the purpose or with the effect of deodorising 
or removing therefrom rancidity or any butter or butter fat with 
which there is mixed any substance foreign to butter, with intent or 
effect of cheapening in cost the product of any butter in the manu¬ 
facture or manipulation of which any process or material is used with 
intent or effect of causing the absorption of abnormal quantities of 
water, milk, or cream.” 

An Act of Congress of the 1st July 1902 gives as one of the chemical 
standards for butter fat a Re'lchert-Mcml number not less than 24, 
and a specific gravity of not less than 0-905 at 40° C. (water at 40° 
C. = 1). It should, however, be mentioned here that there are separate 
Food Law's in the various States of North America which are not in 
conformity with this Act of Congress. 

The Netherlands “ Margarine Act ” of 1900 defines butter as an 
article of no fat constituents other than thoso derived from milk. As 
this law has not been able to prevent adulteration, a number of farmers 
and dairy owngrs have privately combined to guarantee their butter 
as pure, and placed ^hemselves under the supervision of “ Control 
Stations.” The Netherlands Government granted an official mark of 
guarantee in 1904 to seven Control Stations, Such butter is sold under 
the name “ Dutch Control Butter,” An Act, dated 17th June 1905, 
authorises the use of an official control mark which is issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Dutch “ Margarine Act ” has been supplemented by the 
“ Butter Act ” of the 13th August 1908. 2 

The Danish “ Margarine Law ” of 22nd March 1897 punishes 

1 This includes, of course, the unsaponifiable matter. 

“ Zeits. f. (Inters, d. Nahrgs.' it. Oenussm ., 1909, xvii. 92. 
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adulteration of butter by imprisonment. 1 The supervision in Den¬ 
mark has been so efficient that no adulterated butter has been exported 
from that country during recent years. Considerable quantities of 
butter -from Sweden, Norway, and Finland having been shipped to 
Denmark and sold as Danish butter, an Act of the 26th March 1906 
deals with the marking of imported butter, and the adoption of the 
official mark for butter manufactured in Denmark from pasteurised 
cream. The importation and sale, etc., of foreign butter bearing any 
mark which might be mistaken for the official one has been prohibited. 

The Swedish “ Margarine Law,” 1905, prescribes the addition of 
10 per cent of sesame oil to margarine fats. It enacts that persons 
who produce butter are not allowed to manufacture margarine on the 
same premises. 

The Norwegian “ Margarine Law ” of 1902 enforces the. control 
of blitter manufacture by police and Government dairy inspectors, 
who have access to every creamery, dairy, or factory, and have the 
right to take samples for examination. Similarly, the imports and 
exports of butter are controlled by the Customs. 

The Italian “ Margarine Law ” of 1894 defines butter as genuine 
(unless there are indications to the contrary) when its Reichert-WoVny 
number is not below 26; if the number be 20 the butter is considered as 
adulterated, and when it lies between 20 and 25 as suspicious. Further¬ 
more, butter is considered as adulterated when it indicates in the 
butyro-refractometer at 35° C. more than 48 scale divisions (“ degiees ”), 
or when its specific gravity is below 0-865 at 100° (water at 15° -1). 

The Siberian butter manufacturers petitioned the Government to 
prevent the importation of cocoa nut oil into the butter producing areas, 
as it was suspected that some proportion of the large amount imported 
was being used for the adulteration of butter. 

The difficulties that were encountered formerly in the detection of 
foreign fats in butter have been removed to a considerable extent by 
the modern methods of fat analysis. But the adulterator has kept pace 
with the progress of fat analysis, and has succeeded, with very great 
ingenuity, in preparing mixtures that can only be detected by a com¬ 
bination of several methods. Hence, judiciously prepared mixtures 
of margarine and cocoa nut oil which formerly could not be recognised 
by the saponification value and the percentage of insoluble fatty 
acids alone, are no longer admixed in considerable quantities with 
butter, since the application of the Rekhert-Meissl (Reicherl-W ollny) 
method immediately discloses the fraud. Yet such mixtures are still 
being used extensively in small quantities, as even the Reicherl-Meissl 
test breaks down when only 10 per cent of margarine are admixed 
with butter. As the Reichert value is a measure of the amount of 
volatile fatty acids, the author in the first edition of this work ex¬ 
pressed the fear that the artificial butter industry might succeed in 
providing means to preparo butter-substitutes having a correct Reichert 
value. This fear has been realised, for butyric acid, tributyrin, and 

1 More rigorous still is tilt punishment for adulterating butter ill Russia. 
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also amyl acetate are being sold' (in 40 per cent alcoholic solution) 
for that purpose, and even patents have been taken out, 1 for the addi¬ 
tion of volatile fatty acids to butter fat as also to margarine. 8 Such 
margarine will most likely find its way 'into butter, as its ckemifcal 
characteristics only too plainly suggest fraudulent application, for the 
volatile acids may not only be used to improve the taste of the fatty • 
material, as the patentees claim, but also to mislead the analytical 
chemist (cp. “ Margarine,” Chap. XV.). 

Not only does the adulterator keep pace with the progress of chemical 
analysis, but he even adapts himself with great ingenuity to the methods 
to which the analysts in the different countries resort, and in particular 
makes excellent use of the limitations which analysts impose upon 
themselves (or have imposed on them by their authorities on account 
of the costs of an analysis) by employing “ rapid” methods. 3 To 
give an example, the application of the refractometrie method has 
been of very great value in the rapid analysis of butter fats, especially 
for purposes of market control (see below). The adulterator has, 
however, been able to adapt himself also to this test, as he will always 
adapt himself to the analyst he has to meet. Moreover the difficulties 
of the analytical chemist, have been enhanced lately by the employ¬ 
ment of cocoa nut oil in the adulteration of butter. Unfortunately, 
the .practices of the adulterator are assisted to a very considerable 
extent by the natural vagaries in the composition of butter fat, since 
its chemical composition depends to a great extent on the breed (race) 
of the cow, the mean temperature of the country where the butter is 
produced, the stabling, i.e. the climatic influence to which the cows 
are exposed, further, on the nature and quantity of the food supplied, 
the period of lactation, and the idiosyncrasy of the individual cow. 
Notwithstanding the enormous amount of investigations that have 
been carried out in different'countries, we are still unable to define 
the variations within which genuine butter fat may fluctuate. Some 
investigators followed the changes in the composition of butter fat 
obtained from a considerable number of cows, so as to eliminate the 
influence of one individual cow, whereas others (Klein and Kirsten) 
are of the opinion that only two factors, namely, food and progress of 
lactation, are of importance, the other factors exercising a minor 
influence only, so that the examination of butter fats obtained from 
a limited number of animals may be considered sufficient. This, how¬ 
ever, cannot be admitted as correct, as the influence of stabling on the 
nature of butter has been shown to be so pronounced that during two 
different seasons of the year butter fats of very different composition 
are obtained from one and the same herd of animals. 

Owing to these variations in the composition of butter fat, it is at 
present not possible, by merely carrying out the usual rapid tests, to 
dqtect in every given case an admixture of 10 or even 20 per cent 
(when the original butter had a very high Reichert value) of foreign 
fats. The butter adulterator keeps therefore within the limits of such 

1 English patent 22,458, 1900 ; German patent 121,657. 

3 English patent, 15,649, 1900. 6 Cp. Jah'rbuch d. Chetn ., 1906 (xvi. ), 404. 
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chemical tests as are from time to time agreed upon by analytical 
'chemists, and hence prepares on a large scale adulterated butters which 
just keep near the lowest limits, so that the analyst is very frequently 
placed in the position of havidg to give a butter the “ benefit of the 
doubt,” although he may feel convinced that adulteration has taken 
place. In this work we are not concerned with the limitations to 
which the public analysts are subjected, and it will be urged that the 
examination of butter fat must extend beyond the “ quantitative 
reactions.” In case vegetable oils or fats have been admixed with- 
butter in a direct manner,, or in an indirect manner through added 
margarine, in the manufacture of which vegetable fats have been ■ 
used, the phytosteryl acetate test will give an unmistakable answer. 
If, however, animal oils or fats are used as adulterants the uncertainty 
mentioned above still remains. In order to pronounce on the genuine¬ 
ness of a sample of butter, it is therefore not only necessary to com¬ 
bine several methods of examination, but also, if need be, to examine 
the volatile acids, as also the insoluble acids separately. 

The methods applicable to the detection of adulteration will be 
enumerated in the order of their usefulness, and the influence which 
the different natural factors pointed out above have on the composi¬ 
tion of the butter fat will be discussed under each heading. 

The literature bearing on the examination of butter is an extra¬ 
ordinarily voluminous one, and still grows. The list of methods 
detailed below cannot, therefore, lay claim to completeness, although 
no important and reallv valuable method will be found missing. A 
large number of insignificant modifications of known methods and a 
host of valueless proposals have been deliberately omitted. 

For further information reference must be made to special works 
on butter. 1 


Rekractometric Examination 

The first test that is usually applied in “ rapid ” analysis is the 
determination of the refractive index of the butter fat by means of 
the butyro-refractometer or the oleo-refractometer. The butyro- 
refractometer will be found more convenient. Thus one is enabled 
to decide by a glance through the instrument whetffer a butter is 
grossly adulterated or whether it need #ly be regarded with suspicion. 
Owing to the rapidity with which the observation can be carried out, 
its importance has been sometimes overestimated, and it should there¬ 
fore be distinctly remembered that the refractometric examination can 
only be used as a sorting test, and that its indications must be sup- 
* ported by further tests. • 

1 Sell, Arbeiten a. <1. Kaiserl. Reichsgesundheitsaint, 1886 ; Duolaux, Lc Bait. Etude 
chimique et iMerobiologique, Paris, 1904; Girard and Brevans, La Margarine, Paris, 
1888 ; Besaua, Sui metodi a distinguere il burro artifeiale dal burro naturale , Lodi, 
1888 ; Zune, TraiM gtn&ral d'analyse dee beurres, 2 vols., Paris et Bruxelles, 1892.-— 
Report of the Departmental Committee on Butter , Eyre and Spottiswoode, London, 1904. 

VOL. II 3 0 
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The refractive indices of pure butter fats have been given in the 
table, p. 805. An agreement as to which temperature should be' 
adopted as the standard for the refractometric observation has not 
yet been arrived at. Some observers choose 25° C., others take 40° C. 
The latter seems to be the most suitable standard temperature. Others 
again have adopted 45° C., the temperature employed by Jean in the 
observations with the oleo-refractometer. 

For the refractive indices obtained with the Abbe-Zeiss apparatus 
the reader must be referred to Iloton’s paper. 1 2 

All samples which give values lying outside the limits stated in 
the table must be looked upon as suspicious, or at least as “ abnormal,” 
and further examination is required to establish whether a sample 
is pure or not. 

In calculating the position of the critical line found in the butyro- 
refractometer at 25° C. for another temperature, a correction of 0-55 
scale divisions should be made for each degree C. 

The following table, compiled on this basis, gives the practical 
limits for pure butter fats at the corresponding temperatures :— 


eratilre. 0 C. 


Scale Division. 

25 


52-5 

26 


51-9 

27 


51-4 

28 


50-8 

29 


50-3 

30 


49-8 

31 


. # . 49 2 

32 


48-6 

33 


48-1 

34 


47-5 

35 


47-0 

36 


40-4 

37 


45-9 

38 


45-3 

39 


44-8 

40 


44-2 

41 


43-7 

42 


431 

43 


426 

U 


42 0 

l 45 

* 

41-5 

owever has shown that numbers calculated 


vations made at an arbitrary temperature are not identical with those 
observed directly. It is therefore necessary to make the observations 
at the desired temperature. 

If a sample furnishes numbers lying within the values given in the * 
table, p. 805, the conclusion must not yet be drawn that the sample 
is genuine. For mixtures of margarine and cocoa nut oik can easily 


1 Ann. d. falsijic 1909, §. 

2 Bull, de V Assoc, BeUje de Chimistcs , 1894 (5), 145 ; Analyst, 1895, 95. 
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be prepared showing the refractive index of a normal butter fat. It 
is evident that any quantity of such mixture may be added to butter 
with ifnpunity, in case the lefractometric observations alone are held 
to give a decisive answer. 

The assumption of earlier observers, and unfortunately still held 
by some analysts, that the refraction of butter fat stands in a direct 
relation to the Reichert value, in other words, to the proportion of 
glycerides of volatile fatty acids (or, to be more correct, to mixed 
glycerides containing lower fatty acids), has not been borne out by 
recent evidence (cp., e.g. table p, 856). It is quite true that (as in 
the last stages of the period of lactation [Farnsteiner and Karsch ; 1 
Masson 2 ], or in consequence of climatic conditions [Holm, Kvarup, and 
Petersen 3 ]) the refraction increases with the decrease of volatile acids, 
but the refraction increases in a much greater ratio with the increase 
of unsaturated fatty acids; in other words, the higher the iodine 
value the higher will be the refraction. This becomes evident on ex¬ 
amining the numbers which I append in the following table, bearing 
in mind that butter fats yielding the same amounts of volatile acids 
may vary in their contents of oleic acid from 10 to 15 per cent: — 


Refractive Indices of Fattg Acids and their Glycerides 


Acid. 

«D. 

°C. 

Fatty Adda. 

Glycerides. 

Butyric 

20 

1-39906 

1-43587 

Caproic 

20 

1-41635 

1-44265 

Caprylic 

20 

1 -42825 

1-44817 

Capnc 

40 

1*42856 

1*44461 

Lauiic 

60 

1-42665 

1-44039 

Myristic 

60 

1-43075 

1-44285 

Palmitic 

80 

1-42693 

1-43807 

Stearic 

80 

1 *43003 

1-43987 

Oleic . 

20 

1-4620 



40 

1 -4546 



60 

1-4471 



It will be gathered that the small “ influence ” oil the refractive 
index caused by a somewhat higher proportion of volatile fatty acids 
is obliterated by the greater influence of the unsaturated fatty acids. 4 
This is especially shown to be the case by butter fats obtained from 
cow r s fed on linseed cake (perhaps also cotton seed meal). Minute 
quantities of linseed oil pass into the milk, and consequently into the 
butter, as is proved by the occurrence of linolenic acid in such abnormal 
butter fats. Therefore, as Lobry de Bruyn has shown first, Dutch 
butters are frequently met with giving deviations of -25 to -30, 
and even -21 to — 26, in the oleorefractometer, although they con- 

1 Zeits.f. (Inters, d. Nahrgs.- u. (j/enussm 1898, 16. 

3 Joum. Soc. Chem. Ind ., 18^8, 861. 8 Biederm. Zentralblatt , 1901, 48. 

4 Cp. also Partheil and v. Velsen, Arch. d. Pharm ., 1900, 261. 
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tained the normal amount of volatile fatty acids aijd had the proper 
flavour of good butter. 

On the other hand, refraetometer figures lying outside the numbers 
given in the tables do not unmistakably point to adulteration, but 
they certainly point to an “ abnormal ” butter. In these cases—as * 
exemplified by “ abnormal ” Dutch butters 1 —further investigation 
must show whether the sample under examination is an adulterated 
butter or not. 

Observations on the refraction of butter fats obtained from cows 
in different districts of the United Kingdom, as also from cows set 
apart for the purposes of an exhaustive inquiry, so that all the influ¬ 
ences affecting the chemical composition of butter fat might be traced, 
were made by the Government Laboratory. 2 The observed fluctua¬ 
tions in the form of average values 3 are set out in the table, p. 856 ; 
but it should be repeated that an over-estimation must be carefully 
guarded against. 4 In order to study the subject in detail the reader 
must consult the “ Bluebook.” 3 

Dimitrescu and Popescu 5 determined the refraetometer readings of 
the insoluble fatty acids and found for 48 samples of pure butter the 
figures 29-0-304, at 40° C., while in the case of 3 other samples the 
reading was 3M. These authors found for the insoluble fatty acids 
from cocoa nut oil, lard and beef fat the readings 15-1,374, and 374 
respectively. Although the refractive index of the insoluble fatty 
acids lies within narrower limits than that of the fat itself, the same 
strictures must apply to this determination as have been given above, 
t’, Eaalte and Lichtenbelt , 6 however, in an examination of 530 butters 
found in some cases as high a reading as 36-9 for the insoluble fatty 
acids, so that it appears very little more information is given by the 
determination of this figure. ■ 

The conclusion must be accepted that the indications of the re- 
fractometer must be supported by other methods; in the first instance, 
by the determination of the Reichert-Meissl value. Indeed, determina¬ 
tion of the refractive index has become now of secondary importance, 
for reasons stated already (and to be repeated below). But it has been 
placed first, as the examination by this method requires less than a 
minute, and has, therefore, come into far greater vogue with anajysts 
than it deserves. 

f 

1 Cp. Lain. Chem. Zeit., 1900, 394. - Thorpe, Journ. Chem. tioc., 1904, 248. 

• ! Repart of the Departmental Committee on Buttery London, 1901. 

4 Therefore the two tables given pp. 844, 815 of the third edition of this work have 
not been reproduced here. 

5 Ann. d.falsijic., 1910, 149. 

0 Zeits. f. Unten. d. Nahrgs.- u. Genussm ., 1912, iii. 82 ; cp. also Ludwig and 
Haupt, ibid., 1907, xii. 521 ; Dons, ibid. , 1907, xiii. 257, 1908, xv, 81 ; Ludwig, ibid., 
1907, xiv. 208 ; Breen, ibid., 1^08, xv. 79. 
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The Reichert-Meissl (Reichert-Wollny) Value 

The most valuable index in the chemical examination of butter 
fat is furnished by the determination of the Reichert-Meissl or Reichert- 
Wollny value. 

This value is of paramount importance, for the reason that it is 
not possible to prepare a mixture of any fats likely to be used as butter 
adulterants without adding very considerable quantities of butter fat, 1 
so that the mixture may have a Reichert-Meissl value approaching that 
o? normal butter fat, whereas all other “ values ” can be adjusted by 
a mixture of fats other than butter fat. Thus it is easy to prepare 
mixtures of cocoa nut oil and beef fat (or oleomargarine) having the 
same refractive index, the same amount of water-insoluble fatty acids, 
the same saponification value, the same specific gravity, and the same 
iodine value as a normal butter fat, so that if any one of the criteria 
mentioned were'applied solely, to the exclusion of th^others, it would 
be impossible to differentiate butter fat from a mixture of the two 
fats named, and consequently it would be possible to add any quantity 
of this mixture to genuine butter fat without the adulteration being 
detected. It is therefore preferable to commence the examination of a 
butter fat with the determination of the Reichert-Meissl value. 

The modus opemndi has been fully described in Vol. I. Chap. VI. 
I omit a very large number of “ new processes ” which have been pro¬ 
posed from time to time, most of these processes being nothing but 
modifica^ons and combinations of well-known methods. As an 
example of a superfluous method, I may mention Kreis’s modification 
of Reichert’s process, since it met with some attention. Kreis 2 employs 
for the hydrolysis of 5 grms. of butter fat \0 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The experience of several chemists, including the author, has 
proved that invariably sulphurous acid is liberated, which, of course, 
must vitiate the results unless the sulphurous acid is removed or other¬ 
wise rendered innocuous. The ingenuity of several analysts has been 
exercised to eliminate the error due to the presence of sulphurous acid ; 
others again have tried to exactly define the strength of the sulphuric 
acid required so as to avoid formation of sulphurous acid. 

In order to prevent the possibility of the formation of ethylic esters 
in the saponification process, Lejjmonn and Beam proposed to saponify 
by means of caustic soda and glycerin. (It has beta shown (Vol. 1. 
Chap. II.) that, provided a sufficient amount of alkali be used, no 
ethylic esters remain unhydrolysed). This process has been adopted 
by several laboratories affiliated to dairies and by the German Imperial 

1 Cp. footnote, p. 802. 

3 Ohem. Zeit., 1892, 1394. The statement made Bunte ( Chem. Zeit., 1894, 204) 
that butter fat is completely hydrolysed by sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1 '8355 
(corresponding to 9.3-5 per cent of S0 4 H._>) cannot be correct. Ou repeating Bitnte’s 
experiments Thieme (Proc. K. .1 hut. Wetensch., Amsterdam, 1908, 855-860) obtained 
with sulphuric acid'of 93'5 per cent, 98’5 per cent, and 100 per cent S0 4 H 8 respectively, 
products containing in the same r^rdcr 81 ’0 per cent, 89 "7 per cent, and 92'2 per cent of 
free fatty acids. 
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“ Gesundheitsamt,” especially for Polenslce’s method of determining 
the insoluble volatile acids. It oilers many advantages as regards 

rapidity of work. « 

» ' 

From the analyses of many thousands of samples of butter fat the 
fact has been deduced that the Reichert value is by no means so con¬ 
stant as Reichert's researches have led us to believe; the quantity of 
volatile acids being influenced to a notable extent by the seasons, the 
nature of the food, the period of lactation, the idiosyncrasy of the cow, 
the method employed in melting the butter, its state of freshness 
(rancidity), etc. 

In the following table I have collated the Reichert-Meissl (Reichert 
Wollny ) values published by a number of observers, the Reichert values 
(for 2-5 grms.) having been multiplied by 2-2 so as to admit of a com¬ 
parison with the Reichert-Meissl ( Reichcrt-Wollny ) values, although 
this procedure is, strictly speaking, not correct. But as the variations 
in the numbers.of different butter fats are greater than the error in¬ 
volved by the employment of a necessarily inaccurate factor, the table 
will be found sufficiently useful for practical purposes. 


[Table 
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Reirhert-Meissl (Reichert-Wollny) Values of Butter Fat 


• 

Origin. 

Number of 
Samples. 

c.c. decinormal 
KOH. 

Obsorver. 

English .... 


? 

Sl-9 

M uter. 



7 

27-6-29-2 

Vieth. 



7 

22-5 

Thorpe. 



17 

23-5 




15 

24 5 




27 

25-5 




37 

20-6 



357 

51 

27'5 




78 

28'8 




50 

29-5 




41 

30 5 




18 

31-3 




Uo 

32‘6 


ItisU .... 

300 

fir. 

24 lip to 

Brownlee. 


[33 

23 




f 3 

17-18 9 

van Rijn 1 2 



3 

19-19-9 



8 

20 - 20-9 


Dutch—during' September, 


28 

21 - 21-9 



34 

22 - 22 9 


October, November, De- 


64 

23 - 23 9 


cember .... 

428s 

74 

24 -24*9 




56 

25 -25-9 




07 

26 - 26 9 




43 

27 - 27'9 




34 

28-28-9 




9 

29-29-9 




5 

30-33 


January/March 1910. 

4065 

f 2 

11030 

20-22 

30 and over 


April/June 1910 

4771 

1 2 
[1401 

23-21 
$0 and over 


July/September 1910 

4660 

/ ^ 

\ 32 

20 - 22 

30 and over 


October/December 1910 . 

4742 

I 19 
[151 

20 - 22 

30 and over 


January/March 1913 . 

4855 

I 4 
[1501 

23 - 24 

30 and over 


April/June 1913 

4990 

i 2 
[1008 

24 - 25 

30 and over 


July/September 1913 

1793 

[22 

[68 

22 - 23 

30 and over 


Oct. 1 7, 1900-Sept. 4,1901— 

032 3 * 



Minimum, in November 



22-1 

van Rijn. 

Maximum, in Match . 



33 4 


Danish (mixed) . 

7834 



Minimum . 



22-4 

Holm and Kvarup 8 

Maximum . 



33-3 


Swedish 


22 

20-9- 29-4 

Vieth. 



797 

22-9*41-0 

Nilson. 


1 On the Composition of Dutch Butter , London, 1902. Cp. also Reicher, Zeits. f. angeio. 
Chan., 1901, 125; Clark, Analyst, 1901, 113 ; Report of the Departmental Committee 
on Butter. Eyre and Spottiswoode, London, 1904. 

2 From fifty-three factories. 

3 Forty-sixth Report of Danish Agricultural Laboratory. The minimum and maxi¬ 

mum values of butters from siugle cows were 16‘8 and 40'0 respectively. 
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Reichert-Meisd (Beichert-Wollny) Values of Bulter Fat—continued 


Origin. 

Number of 
Samples. 

c.a deckiorm&l 
KOH. 

Observer. 

Norwegian— 

Nov. 1898 to Dec. 1901- 
Minimum, in June 

657 1 

21-1 


,, in March 


28-6 


Maximum, in August . 


31-2 


„ in January . 


34'9 


German .... 

! 

30'8 

Reichert. 


1 

27-0-31-5 

Meissl. 


1 

27'6-29-4 

Reichardt. 


1 

24 -32-8 

Sendtner. 


I, 

22-32 

Thorner. 

North-West Germany- 
Dee. 1898 to Nov. 1899— 



Vieth. 

Minima, in Oct.-Nov. . 


22-8-24-9 

Maxima, in April-June 


29-1-31-3 

», 

Dec. 1899 to Nov. 1900— 




Minima, in Oct.-Nov.. 


22-4-24-6 

„ 

Maxima, in April-May 

... 

29-9-31-0 

•' 

French .... 

! 

29-26 

Jean. 

28 

26-1 -30 6 

Vieth. 


39 

26-9-30-8 

- 

Belgian .... 

693 

26 -36-85 

Wauters. 

26 

25-25-84 

,, 


16 

24 -24-96 

• i 


9 

23-08-23-84 

it 


11 

19-8-23 

” 

Italian .... 

178 

26-1-31-4 

Corbetta. 

? 

20-63 

Spallanzani. 


? 

19-8 

Spallanzani and Pizzi. 


! 

20-68 

Vigna. 

Minima 

1 

21-56 

Meissen and Rossi. 

1 

21 80 

Besana. 


? 

22-55 

Longi. 


? 

23-59 

Sartori 

Maximum . 

1 

3014 

Spallanzani and Pizzi. 

Russian— 


V 

Lewin. 

Minimum, in July 

... 

25-7 

Maximum, in February 


30-5 

Russian Bacteriological 

October-January . 

161 


MinlAm, in November 


21'89 

Laboratory 

Maximum, in January. 


27-3 

St. Petersburg City 

Minimum, in April 

74 

20-4 

Maximum, in February 


30-3 

Laboratory 

n • * 

Baltic Provinces . 


22-6-36'3 

Biiggild, 2 

Egyptian— 



Lucas. 

Minimum . 


24-9 

Maximum . 


26'3 

” 

Indian—* 


257' 

Menon. 






1 From fifty-three factories. 5 MUchatit., 1909 (38), 124. 

* Characteristics of pare and Adulterated “Ghi” from India are given by Bolton 
and Revia, Analyst, 1911. 392. 
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Reichert-Meissl (Reichert-IVollny) Values of Butter Fat—continued 


Origin, 

Number of 
Samples. 

o.f. decmormal 
KOH. 

Observer. 

Finnish— 

January to February , 
March to April 

? 

? 

30'0-32 

29'3-32 


May • . 


26-5-31'I 

Lewkowitsch 

June to July 


25'2-30-6 

and 

August 


24-0-29*1 

Laboratoriuni 

September . 


26-4-30-4 

lur Smorunder- 

4 October 


25-4-30-6 

sokning in 

November . 


27-5-29-9 

Hango. 

Decembor 

Siberian— 


28-7-31-4 

* 


Minimum 


24-6 

Leu in. 

Minimum, in April 

150 

24-0 

Russian llacteriological 
Laboratory 

Maximum, in August . 

... 

30-7 

>? >> 

Swiss 

f 

28-10-31-10 

Ambiihl, 

American .... 

1 

27'36 

Cornwall and Wallace. 


From the foregoing table it will be gathered that the Reichert-Meissl 
(Reichert-Wollny) values of butter fats vary considerably in different 
countries, and with the different seasons of the year. A sudden fall in 
the temperature during a period of feeding cows on turnip leaves, 
when the leaves were to some extent frozen, caused a sudden fall in 
the Reichert values of the milk fat. 1 It appears somewhat unjust to 
fix a minimum limit (as this may exclude from the market butters 
produced at certain seasons); still, in order to prevent, to some extent 
at least, the fraud that would be practised if the Reichert-Meissl ( Reichert- 
Wollny j value were allowed to fall below a certain number, the minimum 
value for a genuine butter generally adopted amongst analysts, although 
not officially, in this country and France is 24, in Germany 25, and in 
Sweden 23." With regard to the limits fixed by law in Be'gium and in 
Italy compare pp. 814, 815. An enormous amount of evidence has been 
published 2 to show that under certain conditions—which will be dis¬ 
cussed below—the Reichert-Meissl value of genuine Jautter fat may 
fall, and, indeed, does fall below these limits. But it has been also 
proved that with proper methods of dairying and with proper fading 
and stabling, even under severe climatic conditions, the characteristic 
amount of volatile acids, as expressed by the Reichert number, does 
not vary much, and it would therefore appear unwise to reduce those 
adopted limits on the strength of individual, mostly exceptional, cases. 
Such a procedure would undoubtedly lead to greater laxity on the 
part of tlHgproducers of butter. It may be objected, and indeed has 

1 Siegfeld, Zeits.f. Unters. d. Xahrgs.- u. (Jenussm., 1909 (xvii.), 179. 

5 Cp. Report of the Departmental Committee on Butter, Eyre ami Spottiswoode, 
1904. 
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been objected, that by fixing a low limit, such as 23, the adulterator 
would be in a position to regulate his admixtures to some extent so as * 
to keep as low a limit as possible. This might perhaps be met by 
raising the limit, but it should be remetnbel'ed that the skilled adulter¬ 
ator will in any case adapt himself to given conditions, and especially 
to the tests applied by those analysts who are likely to examine his 
butter. At present enormous quantities of butter are sold in this 
country, the fats of which give Reiehert-MeM values of exactly 24. 
Such butters are prepared, almost on a manufacturing scale, by mixing 
butters rich in volatile fatty acids with margarine, the ingredients 
being carefully analysed before the admixture takes place. 1 Nor 
should greater scope be given to what has been aptly termed by McM 
“ adulteration through the cow ” (for such adulteration see below), 
caused by bad feeding, or by not stabling the cows when the cold season 
sets in, or by other conditions wfieh influence the quality of the butter. 
Dutch butters furnish an instance by which this point may bo illustrated. 
It has been proved 2 that butter made in the northern provinces of 
Holland during October shows lower Reichert-Meissl values than 
butters produced, on the one hand, in September, and, on the other 
hand, during November and December. The cause of this decrease in 
the amount of volatile fatty acids is due to the climatic conditions 
obtaining during October; after the cows have been stabled in November, 
the amount of volatile fatty acids again increases. 3 

The mean monthly figure for the Reichert-Meissl value in Altona 
during 1911 derived from 496 analyses was highest in May, namely, 30-2, 
and lowest in September, namely, 25-98. 

Several years ago butters imported into the United Kingdom from 
the North of Holland during these critical months were repeatedly 
declared by analysts as adulterated, on account of their low Reichert 
values and other abnormalities.' It was just this fact which led to the 
formation of the “ Dutch Control Stations.” Thus the farmers who 
produce such butter are now able, to prove its purity by affixing the 
label issued by the Dutch Department, of Agriculture (see p. 814). It 
therefore happens not infrequently that “ Dutch Control Butters ” 
with low Reichert values are passed as pure, whilst without their labels 
they would be considered as suspicious and would even be condemned, 
unless convincing proof as to purity were brought by the vendor. 

1 In tins connection a table given by Wauters and Vandam m a paper, Sur lies cas 
de falsifications de heurres hollandais importh ev Belgique , will be found instructive. 
This t^ble shows that butters obtained m Belgium through iin pot tmg houses exhibit a 
much more uniform composition, and regularly much lower Reichert values, than butters 
taken from farms. Their tabic further shows how carefully the Reichert, values are 
adjusted at the time of official sampling, so that at this time there are hardly any 
“ abnormal ” butters in the market. 

2 Van Rijn ; Reicher. 

3 The above observation loses ip force by the fact that in Mecklenburg the lowest 
Reichert-Meissl values are obtained in the summer months when the cows are out on 
grass (Vieth, Chem. Zeit. , 1907, 12:11). Hence a more likely reason for rise of the 
Reichert-Meissl values in Holland after stalling would in Vieth's opinion appear to be 
caused by the change in food. But Vieth to some extent contradicts himself by pointing 
out that his conclusion cannot be taken as applying generally. Op. also Paraschtschuk 
with regard to Russian butters ( Milchw . Zentralbl. 3, 634). 
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It cannot be maintained that there exists any connection between 
the quality of butter and its chemical composition, and a butter need 
not be of inferior quality because it only contains a low percentage of 
volatile fatty acids. But feven if this point be left an open question, 
it cannot be denied that to fix the limits too low, or to fix no limit, 
would be to take out of the hands of the analyst his best weapon against 
the adulterator and the careless fanner. Since butter from the southern 
provinces of Holland, where the cows are stabled at nights almost 
throughout the year, shows no such falling off in the amount of volatile, 
fatty acids, it would follow that the butter manufacturer has it in his 
power to keep up to a standard which, for want of better analytical 
methods, may legitimately be considered a just and equitable one. 

Similar conditions to those described above obtain in North-West 
Germany (Vieth *) and in Siberia ; 1 2 * in fact they can be shown to occur 
in any country ; therefore butter falling below the limit of 24 ( Reichert- 
Wollny number) should be considered " abnormal ” if further investi¬ 
gation proves that no adulteration with foreign fats has taken place. 

A 

The nature of the food greatly influences the amount of volatile 
fatty acids. Spallanzani and Pizzi 3 have shown that, when cows are 
out on grass the butter is rich in volatile acids, which diminish when the 
cows are stall fed'on a poor ration. • 

This agrees with Swaving’s experience that in the beginning of the 
grazing season the. volatile acids increase, and remain at a high figure 
until the close of the season. 

If cows are fed on oil cakes, the Reichert-Meissl value of the fat. 
decreases considerably, in consequence pf the oil passing into the milk 
fat. Thus it has been shown that cows fed with cotton seed cake 
yield butter fats of higher melting point (cp. table p. 806), with a corre¬ 
sponding decrease of about 1 per cent’ of volatile fatty acids. (It has 
been mentioned already that butter fat from cows fed with linseed 
cake behaves abnormally in the refractometric examination. 4 * ) Baumert 
and Falke 5 especially have shown that on feeding cows with oil cake, 
butter fats are obtained which exhibit Reicherl-Meissl values corre¬ 
sponding to an artificial mixture of butter fat with the oils contained 
in the cakes. 6 Butters of this kind should at least be looked upon as 
“ abnormal ” butters, if not as inferior in quality. 

Numerous experiments by other observers have ^proved that by 
selecting the f«od it is possible to alter the composition of the butter 
fat. Tims cases have occurred in which farmers who fed their cows 
excessively with cottpn cake obtained a butter which would have been 
condemned, and indeed was-condemned at first, as a butter adulterated 

1 Milchzeit., 1901, No. 12. 

2 Cp. Report of the Departmental Committee pn Hatter, Eyre ami Spottiswooile, 
1904. 

:l Staz. Sper. Agrar. Iial., 38, 257. 

4 Cp. Lindsay, Massachusetts Slat. Rep., 1900, 14. 

0 Cp. also A. Rufhn, Ann. de chvm. anal., 1899, iv. 383. 

6 Cp. also A. Burr, Milchzeit., 1907 (36), 289 ; 301. Knieriem and Buscbmann; 
v. Knorreand Girgensolm, Chhn. Zentralhl., 1907, ii. 835. 
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with about 30 per ient of oleomargarine. manufacturer who carries 
out such admixture by means of dead machinery in a works would 
certainly be termed an adulterator; and the question may well be 
raised whether such adulteration “ through the cow ” may not be made 
at some future time a punishable offence; just as at present it is not 
permissible artificially to increase the quantity of milk by giving the 
cows an excess of salt. 

Feeding experiments made with a view to ascertaining the cause 
of the deficient quantity of volatile soluble acids of the butters in the 
North of Holland were instituted by Swaving. 1 Van der Zande, as 
also Siegfeld, have shown that feeding with turnips increases the amount 
of volatile acids (water-soluble as well as water-insoluble). More 
recently Siegfeld 2 and Amberger 3 proved that in this case the insoluble 
volatile fatty acids increase at a much greater ratio than do the soluble 
volatile acids ( Reichert-Meissl value). Since, at the same time, the 
saponification values rise considerably and the mean molecular weights 
of the insoluble fatty acids fall in the same ratio, whereas the iodine 
values become very low, a superficial consideration of the analytical 
figures might lead to the conclusion that adulteration with cocoa nut 
oil has taken place, were it not for the very high Reichert-Meissl values 
these butters showed, namely, from 31-3 to 32-9. Later Siegfeld 4 
found'the Reichert-Meissl to rise after feeding with turnip leaves to 
35 and even to 40, and to fall at the end of the period of such feeding 
to 24-5. (With regard to the corresponding values for the insoluble 
volatile fatty acids see p. 841.) The abnormal production of volatile 
fatty acids seems to be due to the sugar in the turnips, for Hoppe-Seyler 
showed, many years ago, that sugar is capable of yielding by purely 
chemical reactions volatile fatty acids, butyric acid, caprylic acid, etc. 
Of great importance is the observation made by Aniberger that food rich 
in proteins, such as malt germs, 'produces the opposite effect, in that the 
Reichert-Meissl values, titration numbers of the insoluble volatile acids, 
and saponification values fell considerably (in a given case, from 25-5, 
1-8, and 225-5, respectively, to 16-7, 1-6, and 219-5), whilst the iodine 
values rose (from 32-1 to 39-2). Such butter would have been looked 
upon as adulterated with margarine. The experiments of Amberger 
are all the more convincing, as the feeding experiments, with turnips 
on the one hand, and with malt germs on the other, were carried out < 
with one and the same set of cows. It is thus possible to produce at 
will a butter having the characteristics of a butter adulterated with 
cocoa nut oil or of a butter adulterated with margarine. 

Feeding with sesame cakes increases the yiel^ of milk, but gives a 
softer butter. Arachis cakes have a marked influence on the taste 
of the butter. It must be borne in mind that feeding with oil cakes 
tends to lower the Reichert-Meissl value (cp. p. 827), and this fact 

1 Zcits. f . (Inters . it. Nahrgs.- u. Oenusm ., 1906, ix, 606. 

2 Ibid., 1907, xiii. 616; 1909, xvii. 177. 

* Ibid., 1907, xiii. 616 ; 1909, xvii. 38. Ibid., 1909, i, 1181. Poal and Amberger, 
op. also Liihrig and Hepner, I'ham. Zentmlbl., 1907' (48). Fntzscbe, Zeits. f. 
(Inters, d. Nahrgs.- u. Qenusem., 1909, xvii. 635, 1049, 1067. 

4 Zeits. f. Unters. d. Nahrgs.- u. Genussm., 1909, xVil. 179. 
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may press hardly on the butter manufacturer, as the public analyst to 
whom the butters are submitted can of course have no knowledge 
as to'how the cows have been fed. 

The influence of feeding^with cocoa nut cake has become of special 
importance, for cocoa nut oil passes into the milk fat and alters the 
chemical composition of the latter. Butters so obtained show high 
saponification values and low Reichert-Meissl values, such as are found 
in butters adulterated with cocoa nut oil (see below'). The use of 
cocoa nut oil cakes as a food increases the yield of milk. 

Great fluctuations in the composition of butter fat are caused by 
the period of lactation. Nikon has shown in the case of Swedish 
better that the Reichert-Meissl value decreases from 3344 in the first 
month to 2542 in the fourteenth month of lactation. According to 
Vieth, 1 Holstein butter, made at a time when most of the cows were 
nearing the end of the period of lactation, gave numbers as low as 
21-7 ; also Spallanzani and Pizzi , 2 and a number of other observers, 3 
find higher Reichert-Meissl values in the early stages of lactation than 
in the later ones (Smetham 4 ). [, Swaving , 5 indeed, went so far as to 
consider on this account 14 as the permissible minimum. 6 ] Similar 
depressions occur during the rut-time and illness of cows. 

As examples of the idiosyncrasy of cows may be mentioned 
experiments carried out by Eineclce , 7 8 the object of which was to demon¬ 
strate the influence of rape oil, cocoa nut oil, and linseed oil given with 
the food. Different individuals behaved differently to each kind of 
oil, and it may be mentioned that, whereas it is accepted that cocoa 
nut cake stimulates the production of milk and milk fat, Eineclce 
found that the influence of cocoa nut oil was rather depressing than 
stimulating ak regards the quantity of 4 fat (see p. 633). 

An especially striking example of the idiosyncrasy of cows has 
been described by Fischer. 11 Some butters were suspected on account 
of their Reichert values lying between 16-8 and 19-3. The samples 
taken in the stable proved that the cows did produce butter fats of 
such low Reichert values as 15-4 and 17-6. Since the food consisted 
largely of oil cakes (arachis cake, linseed cake, and cotton seed cake), 
the milk fat of the cows was examined after they had been out on grass 
for eight days, fourteen days, and five weeks, and the following Reichert- 
Meissl values were found respectively : 17-6, 23'6, an*l 22-2. 

Under the heading of idiosyncrasy may also be considered the 
influence of the age of the animal on the composition of its milk fat. 

The preservatives used may also have an influence on the Reichert- 

1 Milchzdt., 1899, 785. 

2 7 bid., 1889 481, 483. 

3 Op., e.g. Paal and Amberger, Zeits. /. Unters. d. Nahrgs.- u. (Jenussm 1909, 
xvii. 44. 

4 Analyst, 1909, 304. 

5 Landw. Versurhsst., J891, 127. 

0 Cp. also Swaving, Zeits. f. Unters. d. Nahrgsu. (Jenussm., 1905, x. 81 ; 1906, 
xi. 505. 

7 Mitt. d. landw. Inst, d* Univ. lireslau , 1903, 2, 559. 

8 Zeits. f. Unters. d. Nahrgsu. Oenussm., 1905, x. 338. 
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■Meissl value of the fat. Grimaldi 1 has shown that the addition of 
benzoic acid to butter fat, oleomargarine, and cocoa nut oil raises the 
Reichert-Meissl values to an extent projiortipnate to the amount used. 

Excellent as Reichert’s method is, sophistication with 20 per cent 
of a foreign fat in the case of butters rich in volatile acids, or of 10 
per cent in the case of butters of ordinary quality, cannot be detected 
with certainty in every case by the usual rapid methods. Still, Reichert’s 
process must be considered the best method hitherto designed for the 
detection of frauds, or of “ abnormal ” butters, no other method 
allowing rapid discrimination between genuine butter and a butter 
adulterated with a judiciously prepared mixture of margarine and 
cocoa nut oil. The following table demonstrates this clearly :— 


Reichert-Meissl Values 


Kim! of Fut 

c.c. (lt‘Ci normal 
Putash. 

Observer. 



( Reichert, 

Cocoa nut oil. 

7-0-7-8 

4 Moore, Allen, 

*v 


[ Muter 

Margarine . .... 

2-6 

Muter 

Oleomargarine. 

0-S.0-9 

Jean 

Butter lat with 10 per cent of cocoa nut oil 

2li -8 

,, 

„ „ *;o 

24-13 


„ „ 25.. 

24 

Muter 

„ 50 ,, ,, 

IS 


„ „ 75 ,, ,. , „ 

50 parts ot butter fat, 22*5 parts of cocoa nut 

12 

” 

oil, and 27 '5 parts of oleomargarine . 

17-4 

M oore 


The glycerides of the volatile acids, notably acetin, have been used 
as butter adulterants, as it is easy to prepare a mixture of margarine 
and acetin having a normal Reichert-Wollwj value. Inasmuch as 
acctin is soluble in water its detection becomes an easy matter. 2 

Only in those cases where margarine free from cocoa nut-oil has 
been used for adulteration, and its proportion exceeds 10 per cent, will 
the determination of the saponification value prove equally expeditious, 
since butter fat containing more than 10 per cent of margarine gives a 
low saponification value (see below). In doubtful cases it is therefore 
advisable to determine the saponification value as well as the Reichert 
value. Thus, in case butyric acid, butyrin, or amyl acetate have been 
added to conceal an admixture of margarine, an abncrmally high 
saponification value in conjunction with a normal Reichert value will 
lead to their rapid detection Furthermore, whenever an abnormally 
high saponification value is associated with an abnormally low Reichert 
value, the presence of cocoa nut oil may be suspected. In the latter 
event certainty is obtained by applying the phytosteryl acetate test. 

1 Ann. Lab. Chim. d. (JabeMe,, 191S, vi. 631. 

- Tavugi and Vernengo, Chem. Zeit ., 1911, 1068. 
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Ihe following table presents several examples of those cases where 
the Reichert-Meissl value just reaches the figure 24, and the analyst is 
therefore confronted with ^uncertainty as to whether the butter is 
adulterated or not* 


No. 

Fat. 

Iloichort 
Meissl 
\ uluc 

Oleo- 

refracto 

motel. 

Observer. 



Deviation. 


1 

Genuine butter 

26-29 

-30 

Jean 


Cocoa nut oil . . 

31 ‘9 

-31 

Miller 1 

2 

7-x 

- 59 

.lean 


Genuine butler with 10 per ceut of cocoa nut oil 

7 7 

-51 

Muter 

3 

26 8 

-33 

Jean 

4 

„ ,, 15 

. 

-31 


5 

„ , *30 

24*13 

- 36 

Mu tor 

6 

,< ,, 25 

26-4 

-39 

7 

50 

19 8 

- 14 


8 

„ „ 75 

Margarine ... 

13 2 

-49 


9 

2 8 

- 3-5 

,, 

10 

Genuine butter with 25 per cent of nurgarino 

21 

-27 

■ t 

11 

„ ,, 50 „ 

17'1 

_ 0*2 


12 

,, ,, 75 ,, ,, 

9 9 

- 15 


13 

Margarine with 50 per cent of cocoi nut oil. 

6-1 

- 32 


14 

50 per cent genuine butter with 25 per cent of 
margarine and 25 per cent of cocoa nut oil 

19'3 

-33 


15 

25 per cent genuine butter with 50 per cent of 
margarine and 25 per cent of cocoa nut oil 

12*3 

-27 



The specimens represented by Nos. 3»and 4 of the foregoing table 
cannot lie reported as adulterated samples if judged by the Rcwhert- 
Meissl value and by the rpfractomejpc yiethod alone. 

The adulterator has taken advantage of this fact, and hence— 
especially in Belgium—large amounts of butter were undoubtedly 
adulterated with cocoa nut oil. 

In eases of this kind, the phytosteryl acetate test leads un¬ 
mistakably to the detection of vegetable oils. Harms and Petrik' 2 
state that by the examination of the ethylesters 10 per cent of cocoa 
nut oil can he determined in butter. For the details of their method 
the original paper should be consulted. 

Since this test demands a considerable amount of time, as well as 
of material, it has been attempted to detect cocoa nut oil in butter 
fat by a more rapid method, aiming at the determination of the water- 
insoluble volatile acids. 

1 The Rcidkrt values given by Mutei lias c lies'll multiplied by 2'2 for the .sake of 
better comparison. 

8 Ohm. Xeit ., 1910, 736. 
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The Water-insoluble Volatile Fatty Acids 
Titration Number of Insoluble Volatile Fatty Acids 

The principle underlying the detection of cocoa nut oil by this 
method rests on' the fact that by far the greater part of the volatile 
fatty acids of butter fat obtained in Reichert’s distillation process is 
soluble in water, a small quantity only being insoluble, whereas in the 
case of cocoa nut oil, a small amount only of the volatile-acids obtained 
by the Reichert distillation process is soluble in water, by far the larger 
amount being insoluble. By titrating separately these two kinds of 
fatty acids with decinormal potash, a great difference between butter 
fat on the one hand and cocoa nut oil on the other will be observed. 
This difference can also be traced in butters adulterated with com¬ 
paratively small quantities of cocoa nut oil (about 10 per cent). This 
principle was proposed by Salkowski 1 and later on has been made use 
of by Hart, 2 Wauters 2 Vandamf and Reychlerf Wauters required 
(on applying his method of distilling twice) 11-4 c.c. of decinormal 
potash for the soluble volatile acids of cocoa nut oil and 15-4 c.c. for 
its insoluble volatile acids, whereas several samples of butter fat (taking 
the mean of three samples) required 27-9 c.c. for the soluble volatile 
acids and 0-9 c.c. for the insoluble volatile acids. 

Although the details of Wauter's process have been criticised by 
Ranwezf the underlying principle is a sound one (cp. also Jean 1 ). 
It has been carefully worked out almost simultaneously by Muntz and 
Coudon 8 in France, and by Pnlenske 9 in Germany, to a new method for 
determining cocoa nut oil in butter. 

In order to obtain constant and comparable results it is necessary 
that the minutest details be observed in carrying out the determina¬ 
tions, and it must further be considered as an indispensable condition 
that the apparatus should conform in every respect to that described 
by the respective authors. 

Muntz and Coudon weigh out accurately, with the aid of a finely 
drawn-out tube, 10 grms. of filtered butter fat, melted to a clear liquid, 
into a cylinder of 5 cm. diameter and 8 cm. height, provided with a 
spout, and tared on an accurate balance. Befoft the butter commences 
to solidify, 5 p.c. of a hot concentrated solution of caustic potash are 
added. The potash solution is prepared by dissolving 120 grms. of 
caustic potash (pure from alcohol), with exclusion of air, in hot water, 
which is^ added in small quantities, so that the final volume of the 

1 Hals, amljt. Chem., 1887, -xxvi. 682. 1 Chem. Zeit., 1901, 207. 

3 Bull. de I'Asm. Beige, dc Chim., 1901, 258. Cp. Bull, du Service de Surveillance, 
etc., 1907. 

4 Ann. de Pham, de Louvain, 1901, 201. Analyst, 1901, 820. For a criticism of 
Vandam’s method, cp. Femller (Arbeit, a. d. Pham. Inst. d. IJniv., Berlin, 1908). 

8 Bull, de la Sue, Chim., 1901, 142. 

8 Ann. PHarm., 1901, 241. Cp. Van Leant, Chem. Centralbl., 1903, ii. 1193, 

7 Ann. Chim. Anal. Appl,, 1903, 441. 

* Annales de I'Institut national agrtmmique , 1904, [3] (2), Fasc. 1. 

8 Arbeit, a. d. Kaiserl. Qemndheitsamte, 1904, 545. 
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solution, •whilst still warm, does not exceed 100 c.c. Should this 
solution crystallise on cooling, it should be heated on a water-bath 
mtii it becomes clear, when small quantities of water are added so 
that the solution may remain clear at a temperature of 20° C. 

. . W/* 111} * a 'd of » glass rod, flattened at the end, the caustic potash 
is intimately mixed with the butter fat, and the mixing is continued 
for at least twenty minutes, so as to bring the butter fat particles into 
intimate contact with the potash. The mass becomes hot at first; 
when it has b^me hard, the cylinder is placed in an oven heated to 


■= 



Fra. is. 


70-80° C., and left therein for twenty minutes; this is sufficient to 
effect comple# saponification. With the aid of the glass rod the hard 
soap is broken up and reduced to a coarse powder. This*is then trans¬ 
ferred with the aid of 200 c.c. of distilled water, accurately measured 
off, into a distilling flask. The flask is gently heated over a Bunsen 
burner with frequent shaking, care being taken that no loss of water 
occurs through evaporation. When the soap is dissolved completely 
and cooled down to the ordinary temperature, 30-e.e. of a phosphoric 
acid solution of 1T5 specific gravity are lidded. (This solution is 
prepared by dissolving syrupy phosphoric acid of 45° Be in about 
twice its vojjime of water.) Finally, a few pieces of pumice stone 
are introduced. < 

The carbonic acid which is combined with the potash would render 
VOL. II 3 H 
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the determination incorrect; in order to remove it the flaik is con¬ 
nected with a vacuum pump and exhausted for ten to fifteen minutes, 
while the cold, acid solution is carefully shaken. The distilling flask 
is fitted with a dephlegmator, and is connected with a condenser exactly 
as shown in the figure. The distilling flask is of Bohemian glass, and 
holds 500 c.c. up to the commencement of the neck; the latter is 9 
cm. long and has a diameter of 20 mm. The dephlegmator is made 
from a glass tube 1 meter long, having an outside diameter of 16 mm. 
and inside diameter of 14 mm. It is bent exactly as is shown in the 
illustration. The lower end is cut oil aslant; a side tufe is sealed into 
the upper end. The upper end of the dephlegmator is closed by an 
india-rubber stopper. The dephlegmator has a vertical height of 35 
cm.; about 92 cm. of the total length of the tube thus serve for cooling 
the vapours. 

The flask is heated direct over a Bunsen burner; in order to avoid 
overheating of the sides, especially towards the end of the distillation, 
the flask is placed on a copper ring of 13 cm. diameter, having a hole 
6 cm. in diameter. The flame is so regulated that the distillation lasts 
about one hour and a half. The distillate is received in a 200 c.c. 
graduated flask. The distillation is interrupted when exactly 200 c.c. 
have distilled over. 

Tte liquid in the measured flask is more or less turbid, and on its 
surface there float oily drops of insoluble volatile acids. In order 
to facilitate the separation of the insoluble volatile acids from the 
soluble volatile acids, th^liquid is allowed to stand till the following 
day, and is then filtered through a moistened filter paper. The in¬ 
soluble acids remain on the filter, and the soluble acids are collected 
in a 750 c.c. beaker. The flask is washed with 5 c.c. of water, which 
are also thrown on the filter. 

All these precautions are "indispensable in order to obtain a good 
separation of the soluble from the insoluble volatile acids, as other¬ 
wise, e.g. if the time allowed for separation were shortened, small 
quantities of insoluble acids would pass through the filter, which would 
be indicated by the turbid appearance of the filtered liquid. In order 
to obtain constant results it is indispensable that the aqueous solution 
should be perfectly clear. To the clear filtrate six drops of a 1 per 
cent solution of phenolphthalein are addetl and the liquid titrated 
with standardised lime water. 100 c.c. of the lime wJier are run in 
at once from a pipette, and the titration is then completed with the 
same standard lime solution added from a burette. The titration is 
finished when the pink colour persists in the liquid for a few seconds. 
The number of c.c. of lime solution used for titration is calculated to 
butyric acid. 

The insoluble volatile acids which have remained to the largest 
extent on the filter, and traces of which still adhere to the 200 c.c. 
flask, as also to the cooling tube of the condenser, aTe collected by 
placing the filter on the 200 c.c. flask and treating it fith four suc¬ 
cessive washes of alcohol of 5 c.c. each, allowing the alcohol to fall 
drop by drop from a pipette on to the filter. The 200 c.c. flask is then- 
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placed under the condedber, the outlet of which has meanwhile been 
closed by means of an india-rubber tube and pinch-cock. The con¬ 
denser is detached from the dephlegmator, and about 200 c.c. of alcohol 
are run into the cooling tube qf the condenser through a small funnel. 
The alcohol is allowed to remain for some minutes in the tube and is 
then run into the 200 c.c, flask by opening the pinch-cock. The con¬ 
denser tube is washed once more with 5-6 c.c. of alcohol. The alcohol 
must be neutral, and be of 95 per cent (Gay Lussac, ?}. The insoluble 
volatile acids, which are now completely collected in the 200 c.c. flask, 
are titrated (gfter addition of four drops of phenolphthalein solution) 
with standard lime solution, which is allowed to run in from a burette. 
The quantity of volatile insoluble acids is also expressed in terms of 
butyric acid. 

It will be seen that Muntz and, Coudon deviate from the French 
official method (described Vol. I. Chap. VIII.) in the determination of 
the volatile acids, and approach the method of Reichert-Meissl with this 
important difference that they employ double the quantity of material 
and collect twice the volume of distillate. I append, in the following 
table, the results obtained by Muntz and Coudon, in the examination of 
forty butters obtained from different departments of France :— 


[Table 
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No. 

Soluble Volatile Acids. 

Insoluble Volatile Acids. 

Relation (Rapport). 

In Terms of Butyric Acid. . 

e 

Insol. Vol. Acids v 

Sol. Vol. Acids ' 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 


i 

5'55 

0-57 

10-3 

2 

6-01 

0-77 

12-8 

3 

6-00 

075 

12-5 

4 

5-10 

0-50 

9-9 


5-14 

0-73 

14-2 

6 

5-52 

0'63 

11-4 

7 

5 62 

0*69 

12'3 

8 

5'72 

0'52 

9-1 

9 

5-60 

0*65 

11-8 

10 

5'8S 

0'50 

9*2 

11 

5*21 

0*50 

11-4 

12 

5-91 

0-63 ,, 

10-5 

18 

5-7.1 

0*66 

11 *6 

14 

5*54 

0-79 

14-3 

15 

5 70 

0-87 

15-1 

10 

5'86 

0*61 

10'5 

17 

5-52 

0-61 

11*0 

18 

5*61 

0-79 

14 2 

19 

5'44 

0 75 

13-7 

20 

5'55 

0-68 

12 2 

21 

5-24 

0-71 

13-6 

22 

5-70 

0-69 

12-1 

23 

5'19 

0-59 

11-3 

24 

4'83 

0-67 

13'8 

25 

4-79 

0-68 

14'1 

26 

5-61 

0-60 

10-7 

27 

5-47 

0-72 

13-2 

28 

5'24 

0-55 

10*5 

29 

5*45 

- 0'64 

11-8 

30 

5-19 

0 81 

15-6 

31 

5'02 

0-59 

11-7 

82 

5-47 

0'54 

9-8 

33 

5-07 

0-58 

11-4 

34 

5-26 

0-68 

12-9 

35 

5'14 

0-71 

13*8 

36 

5-18 

0-69 

13-3 

37 

5-01 

0-59 

11-8 

38 

5-01 

0-64 

12-7 

39 

6-43 

0*51 

9-3 

40 

5-20 

0-54 

10-3 


/ 

Averago 0'652 
Minimum 0*50 

I 

12'04 

9-1 



Maximum 0'87 

15'6 


On referring to p. 642 it will be gathered that the relation 
insoluble volatile acids -f soluble volatile acids x 100 varies for cocoa 
nut oil between the numbers 250-3 and 314-7. The enormous differ¬ 
ence which exists in this respect between butter fat and cocoa nut oil 
permits the recognition of an admixture of cocoa nut oil to butter. 
This is confirmed by the following table, in which I have collated a 
number of figures published by Muniz and Covdon 
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8o!uble Volatile 
Acids. 

• 

Insoluble Volatile 
Acids. 

Relation. 

In Terms of Butyric Acid. 

Insol. Vol. Acids 

Sol. Vol. Acids X 

Per cent 

Per cent 


Mixtures of Pure Butler with 

20 per cent Cocoa Nat Oil, No. 1 (p. 642) 

1. Puro butter (Sarthe) . 

507 

0-71 

12'5 

Do. • containing 20 per cent 




cocoa nut oil. 

4 02 

1-31 

27 '2 

2. Puro butter (Normandy) . 

5'88 

002 

100 

Do. containing 20 per cent 




cocoa nut oil. 

5-09 

1-28 

25-0 

3. Pure butter (Bretagne) 

5’5« 

008 

100 

Do. containing 20 per cent 



29'0 

cocoa nut oil. 

4-81 

1 '40 

Mixtures of Pure Butter with 

15 per cent Cocoa Nut Oil, No. 1 (p. 6 42) 

1. Pure butter (Seine InKrieure) . I 

5-34 

009 

y-9 

Do. containing 15 per cent 



cocoa nut oil. 

4-71 

119 

25'2 

2. Pure butter (Sarthe) . 

507 

0-71 

12'5 

Do. containing 15 per cent 




cocoa nut oil. 

5-03 

1T0 

21’9 

3. Pure butter (Finist&re) 

5-52 

003 

11-4 

Do. containing 15 per cent 



230 

cocoa nut oil. 

4'71 • 

I'll 

Mixtures of Pure Butter with 

12'5 per cenj Cocoa Nut Oil, 

No. 1 (p. 042) 

1. Pure butter (Vendee). 

Wl 

0-73 

12 8 

Do. containing 12'6 per 



22-4 

cent cocoa nut oil . 

6-20 

1T6 

2 Pure butter (Charente-Inferieure) 

5'24 

0-71 

J30 

Da. containing 12'5 per 

6T9 

1-08 

20-7 

cent cocoa nut oil . 

3 Pure butter (Charente-Inferieure) 

5'44 

0'75 

137 

Do. containing 12'5 per 


1-23 

25'3 

cent cocoa nut oil . 

4-84 


[Table 
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Mixtures of Pure Butter with 10 per cent Cocoa Nut Oil , No. 2 (p. 642) 



Soluble Volatile 
Acid a.' 

Insoluble Volatile 
Acids. 

Relation. 


In Terms of Butyric Acid. 

Insol. Vol. Adds 

Sol.Xo! Acuta xl0 °- 

1. Pure butter (Seine InRneure) . 

Per cent. 

5’34 

Per cent. 

0*69 

12-9 

Do. containing 10 per cent 




cocoa nut oil 

4-90 

1 01 

20-6 

2. Pure butter (Morbihan; 

5'56 

0-56 

10-0 

Do. containing 10 per cent 




cocoa nut oil 

5-23 

1-03 

19-0 

3. Pure blitter (VcmRe). 

573 

0'66 

11-6 

Do. containing 10 per cent 




cocoa nut oil 

6-30 

102 

19-2 


Exactly the same principle underlies the method of Polenske, who 
works Vith 6 grins, of butter fat, and adapts himself more completely 
to the Reichert-Meissl (Wollny) method than Muntz and Coudon did. 

Polenske 1 ascertained, by examining thirty-four samples of butter 
fat, the Reichert-Meissl values of which varied from 23-3 to 30-1, 
that the amount of decinormal alkali required for the insoluble 
volatile fatty acids varied from 1-5 to 3-0 c.c., whereas in the 
case of four samples of cocoa nut oil having the Reichert-Meissl 
values 6-8 to 7-7, as much as 16-8 to 17-8 c.c. of decinormal potash 
were required for the neutralisation of the insoluble volatile acids. 
(The number of c.c. of decinormal alkali required for the neutralisa¬ 
tion of the insoluble volatile fatty acids was termed by Polenske 
“ new gutter value.”) Polenske further lays stress on the fact that 
the insoluble volatile fatty acids of butter fat form oily drops, if the 
Reichert-Meissl value of the butter fat be low, or a semi-solid, non¬ 
transparent mass in case the Reichert-Meissl value be high. He further 
observed that if 10 or more per cent of cocoa nut oil be admixed to butter 
fat, the insolutjle volatile acids no longer solidify. (This is explained 
by Polenske by the fact that the volatile acids of cocoa'nut oil contain 
large quantities of caprylic acid, whereas in the case of butter fat capric 
acid predominates.) 

A large number of experiments have demonstrated that it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to follow the process in all its minutest details, in order 
to obtain concordant results. 

If the Leffmann-Beam method for saponification is adopted, care must 
be taken to use exactly 20 grms. of glycerin for each test, since Arnold 2 

1 Cp. Vo! I. p. 425. » 

a Zeits. f. (Inters, d. Nahrgs■ u. Oemsrn., 1912, viii. 391. 
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states that the amount of insoluble volatile acids varies directly with 
the amount of glycerin. This is, no doubt, due'to the higher 
boiling point of the acid liquid. Arnold also advises, in order to guide 
the operator, the use of lard in a blank test, the Polenske value of which 
should,be about 0-5. 

In the following table I reproduce a number of vulues published 
by Polensie for pure butter fats, and for the same butter fats after 
they have been admixed with 10 per cent, 15 per cent, and 20 per 
cent of cocoa nut oil respectively :— 


Number of c.c. ^ noun. K()H, “Titiation Numbers,” required for the Neutralisation 
of the 


No 

Solublo 

Volatile 

Acids 

(R.-M 

Value). 

Insoluble 

Volatile 

Acids 

Soluble 
Volatile 
Acids 
(It.-M. 
Value). 

Insoluble 

Volatile 

Acids 

Soluble 
Volatile 
Acids 
(H M 
Value). 

Insoluble 

Volatile 

Acids. 

Soluble 
Volatile 
Acids 
(ft -M. 
Value). 

Insoluble 

Volatile 

Acids. 

of 

Puro Butter Fat. 

of 

Same Butter Fm 
containing 

1U per cent of 
Cocoa Nut Oil. 

of 

Same Butter Fat 
continuing 

15 pel cent, of 
Cocoa Nut Oil. 

of 

Sanio Butter Fat 
containing 

20 per cent, of 
Cocoa Nut Oil. 

1 

19 9 

1-35 

187 

2 1 

IS 1 

2-9 

17-(5 

*3-3 

2 

21 i 

1-4 

19 7 

2 3 

19 2 

3 0 

18 5 

3 "(5 

3 

22 5 

1-5 

21 0 

2 5 

20 1 

2-9 

19 8 

3-6 

4 

23 3 

1-6 

22 0 

2 5 

21 5 

3 1 

21 0 

3-7 

5 

23-4 

1 5 

22 3 

2-1 

21-7 

3-1 

21-2 

3 7 

0 

23 f) 

1-7 

22 "5 

2-5 

21 9 

3-3 

21-4 

4-0 

7 

21 5 

]*f) 

23-3 

2 5 

22 4 

3-1 

217 

37 

8 

24-7 

1-7 

23-8 

2-9 

22-9 

3-5 

22 i 

31) 

9 

24-8 

1 7 

23-5 

2-“ 

*22 7 

3-2 



10 

21-8 

]•(> 

23 1 

2 5 

22 8 

3-0 

22 1 

3-(5 

11 

25 '0 

1-8 

23 0 

2 7 

23-3 

3-1 

21-8 

3 <5 

12 

25-1 

1-6 

23-5 

2 5 

• 23-1 

3-0 

22-5 

3-8 

13 

25*2 

1 (5 

23 4 

2-(> 

22-9 

3-0 

22 3 

3-7 

14 

25'3 

1-8 

21-0 

2-9 

23-5 

3-5 

22 (5 

4-1 

16 

25-4 

1-9 

^4-2 

3-0 

237 

3 (5 

22 0 

4-1 

18 

25-6 

1-7 

24-1 

2-7 

23-3 

37 

227 

37 

17 

25 4 

17 

23-8 

2 (5 

23 0 

3-1 



18 

2(5-2 

1-9 

25-0 

3-1 

21-2 

3-6 

23 (5 

4-0 

19 

20 5 

1 9 

26 0 

2 9 

24-1 

3-5 

23 2 

4-1 

20 

26-6 

1-8 • 

25 '4 

2 9 

24-6 

3 3 

23'9 

3-8 

21 

267 

2-0 

25-2 

3 2 

24-5 

3-(5 

237 

4-2 

22 

26'8 

2 0 

24-8 

3 "(J 

24-2 

3 4 

23 5 

4-0 

23 

26-9 

2-1 

25 "2 

2-9 

24'1 

3'0 

23-2 

4-2 

24 

26-9 

1-9 

21-9 

2 9 

24 -0 

3-3 

• 23 3 • 

4-0 

25 

27'5 

1-9 

257 

27 

21-9 

3-3 

24-0 

3-9 

26 

27'8 

2-2 

2^0 

3-1 

25 0 

37 



27 

28'2 

2-3 

2®1 

3-1 

25'1 

3-8 

21-5 

4'4 

28 

28-4 

2'3 

2tf f> 

3-6 

257 

4-0 

25*1 

4-5 

29 

28-8 

2-2 

2(5-8 

3-3 

26-0 

3-9 



30 

28'8 

2f) 

27-1 

3-5 

2(5 *3 

4 0 

25-4 

47 

31 

29'4 

2-6 

27-6 

3-8 

26-9 

4-2 



32 

29-6 

2-8 

27*5 

3'8 

2tj-2 

4-2 

25'5 

4-9 

33 

29-5 

2 5 

27-4 

3-5 

26 6 

4-1 

25-4 

47 

34 

30-1 

3-0 

27'8 

3-8 

26-9 

4-4 

26-2 

5'0 


With the assistance* of this table Poknske claimed to be able to 
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calculate quantitatively (though only approximately) the admixed 
cocoa nut oil in an adulterated butter fat, relying on the conclusion 
derived from the' thirty-four given samples, viz. that the amount of 
alkali required for the neutralisation of the insoluble volatile acids is 
increased by 0-1 c.c., through the addition of 1 per cent of cocipa nut 
oil. An example may illustrate his manner of calculation A sample 
of butter fat gave the Reichert-Meissl value 24-5, and required for the 
neutralisation of the insoluble volatile fatty acids 3-0 c.c. of decinormal 
alkali. The insoluble volatile acids were found to be liquid. Accord-' 
ing to the foregoing table, a pure butter fat of the Reichert-Meissl 
value 24-5 requires only 1-6 c.c. of decinormal alkali for the neutralisa¬ 
tion of the insoluble volatile acids; hence, there was used an excess 
of 3-0 —1-6 = 1*4 c.c. for the neutralisation of the insoluble volatile 
fatty acids. The sample must therefore be judged to have been adulter¬ 
ated with cocoa nut oil. Since each 0-1 c.c. is taken to correspond to 
1 per cent of added cocoa nut oil, the sample would contain 14 per cent 
of cocoa nut oil. Examples 15 and 22 of the foregoing table (24-2; 
3-0 and 24-8 ; 3-0) would point to aifadmixture of 10 per cent of cocoa 
nut oil. The sample which gave these numbers actually did contain 
10 per cent of cocoa nut oil. 

Sundberg 1 dissents from this method of calculation as he states 
that it«gives the amount of cocoa nut oil expressed as a percentage 
of the butter fat present, which figure must be reduced to the percentage 
of the mixture. He adduces the following example as proof of his 
statement:—A mixture containing 20 pier cent of cocoa nut oil had a 
Reichert-Meissl value of 23-7, and a Polenslte value of 4-4. The quantity 
of cocoa nut oil according to Polenske’s table would be (44 - 1-7) x 10 = 27 
per cent. Expressed in terms of the mixture, this figure would be 
reduced to 21-3 per cent. 

A table showing the influence which the amount of fat taken exer¬ 
cises on the Reichert-Meissl value and titration number of the insoluble 
volatile acids is given in Vol. I. p. 536. 

Although these methods must be considered as valuable additions 
to the armoury of the analytical chemist, the fact should not be over¬ 
looked that some uncertainty adheres to them, especially as regards 
the quantitative interpretation, since the value'of these methods can 
Be rendered nugatory by the employment of smaller quantities of 
cocoa nut oil thAn 10 per cent, or of a mixture of cocoa nut oil and 
margarine or of edible palm kernel oil instead of cocoa nut oil. 

Unfortunately the results obtained by Ae two methods are not 
comparable, and it must therefore be repeated once more that it is 
necessary strictly to adhere to the working conditions laid down by 
Muntz and Coudon on the one hand and by Polenske on the other if it 
be desired to institute a comparison with the above given figures. 
Moreover, it must not be overlooked that in the examples given above 
the composition of both the original butter and tlfe admixed cocoa 
‘nut oil were known. This is of course not the case if a commercial 

* 

1 Zeits. f. Untm. d. Nahrgs- u. Oenitssm ., 1913, xxvi. 422. 
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sample be under examination. Whereas the composition of cocoa 
nut oil does not fluctuate within wide limits (see, however, below), the 
vagaries of butter fat may, in ca$e only small additions of cocoa nut 
oil have been made, entirely nullify the indications to be drawn from 
the above given tables. 

Polenske in his original communication gave a table setting out 
the maximum permissible titration numbers for the insoluble volatile 
acids of butter fats corresponding to all Reichert-Meissl values lying 
between 20 and 30. I have not reproduced this table, as in my own 
experience with different butter fats examined by Poknske’s method, 
I found that the assumed regularity which he hadj derived from his 
figures did not hold good for my specimens. Thus, whereas Polenske 
gave tire titration numbers for the insoluble volatile acids of butter 
fats having Reichert-Meissl values from 20 to 30 as 2-5-3-0, with the 
maximum permissible limit of 3-5,1 have obtained the following figures 


with a number of undoubtedly pure French and Finnish butters 

Titration Numbers of Soluble and Insoluble Volatile Acids (Lewkowitsch) 

Soluble Volatile Arils 

Insoluble Volatile 

Iteichert-MewsUValue, 

Arils. ( 

29-3 

3-29 

29-31 

3-19 

29-32 

2-53 

29-37 

2-80 

29-91) 

2-24 

30-02 

3-27 

30-lf> 

. • . . 3-24 

30-19 

3-50 

31-0 

3-06 

31-41 

’ 4-1 

31-49 

3-0 

31-99 

3-03 

For butters obtained from 

cows which have been fed on turnip 

leaves, SiegfeU 1 found the following titration numbers 

Soluble Volatile Adda 

Insoluble Volatllo 

* Keichert-Meissl Value. 

Adds. 

36-35 

5-00 , 

40-30 

(?20 

30-15 

3-30 

30-45 . . > 

3-10 

33-45 

4-40 

31-60 

4-90 

29-1 

4-05 

24-45 

2-06 

It must be conceded that 

in the face of these numbers no fixed 


rule as to maximum permissible numbers, and consequently as to 
the presence of cocoa nut oil in the case of an unknown sample, can 

1 Zeits.f. Unters. d. Kakrgt- u. Oenusrn., 1909 (xvii.), 179. 
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be derived from the titration numbers of the insoluble volatile acids, 
although Barthel and Sonden 1 state that a large number of Swedish 
butters examined by them during tbe years ,1904 to 1912 never showed 
figures for the insoluble volatile acids exceeding those given by Polenske. 
It should, further, be added that the limits given by Polenske for the 
insoluble volatile acids of cocoa 'nut oil cannot be accepted as having 
general applicability, for I have found for a number of edible cocoa 
nut oils of the Reichert-Meissl values 7-32 to 7-5, titration numbers 
of the insoluble volatile acids lying between 15-49 and 20-45. Further¬ 
more, it should be noted that if palm kernel oil instead of cocoa nut 
oil be admixed v^jth butter fat much smaller titration numbers will 
be found for the insoluble volatile acids, since palm kernel oil yields, 
in Polenske’s test, numbers lying between 10 and 12. 

Whereas the method proposed by Muntz and Condon has not been 
made the subject of further publications, a large number of observers 
have repeated Polenske’s experiments, and have confirmed the strictures 
I have expressed above. Amongst those observers are Hesse} Wied- 
mann 3 Arnold,* Farnsteiner , 5 0. Jensen , 6 Lilhrig , 7 Siegfeld, 3 Kuhn , 9 
Rideal and Harrison , u Thorp, 11 Kuhn , 12 Fritzsche, 13 Tatlock and 
Thomson, 1 * and H. T. Cranfield , 16 Siegfeld has published a considerable 
number of analyses of genuine butters, and has shown that the general¬ 
isation expressed by Polenske's additional table (omitted in this work) 
does not hold good, that wide deviations therefrom must be allowed, 
and that the titration numbers of the insoluble volatile acids are subject 
to the same fluctuations as the Reichert-Meissl values. Nay, it has even 
been demonstrated that through the vagaries of butter fat the titratiojj 
numbers of the insoluble volafile acids are liable to greater fluctuations 
than the Reichert-Meissl numbers themselves. 16 The titration numbers 
appear to vary much more through the influence of food than does 
the Reichert-Meissl number, especially if cocoa nut cake has been used. 

Nor have more recent observations confirmed Polenske’s statement 
that the insoluble volatile acids of butter fat no longer sfolidify in case 
10 per cent or more of cocoa nut oil have been admixed with the butter. 
For I have frequently observed that genuine butters with high Reichert- 
Meissl values yielded insoluble volatile acids, which did not solidify 
at'15° C. 

It must, therefore, be concluded that the results obtained in the 
determinationoof the insoluble volatile acids by either method must 

1 Zdts.f. [Inters. d. Kdhrgs- n. fieri usual., 1914, xxvii, 439. 

2 Milchw. Centralbi, 1905, i. 13. 

3 Molkerei /Celt. llildesheim, 1904, 18, 29. 

4 /Celts, f. Unten. d. Nahrgs- u. Ctemssm., 1905, x. 202. 

3 Ibid.. 1905, x. 51. 

“ Ibid., 1905, x. 276. » Ibid., 1900, xi. 14. * 

8 Milchw Centralbi., 1906 (\), 289 (7), 145. 

» Ibid., 1907, xiv. 741. 

111 Analyst, 1906, 256. 11 Ibid., 1906, 357. 

12 Ziits.f. [Inters, d. Nahrgs- u. Qenussm., 1907, xiv. 743. 

13 Ibid., 1908, xv. 193. 

14 Journ. Soc. Chtiu. Ind., 1909, 69. 

15 Analyst, 1911, p. 446. 

18 Op. Zeils. J. [Inters, d. Nahrgs- «. Oenusm., 1909 (xvii,), 37. 
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be looked upon witlf gTeat circumspection, and that no definite con¬ 
clusions can be drawn, unless they are supported by other evidence—■ 
chiefly the phytosteryl acetate test (see below). 

It should be remembered that when cows are fed with cocoa nut 
cake their milk fat simulates, in its chemical composition, a butter 
fat to which small quantities of cocoa nut oil have been admixed, in 
that it exhibits a low Reichert value and a high saponification value, and 
also a high titration number of the insoluble volatile fatty acids. This 
pitfall should at present be especially guarded against, as in conse¬ 
quence of the enormous expansion of the edible cocoa nut oil industry 
very large quantities of cocoa nut cake are given to milch cows (see 
p. 633). Though butters obtained from cows so fed are genuine they 
may raise gTave suspicions in the mind of the analyst when “ abnormal ” 
figures are obtained. 

To give an example, Juclcenack and Pasternack 1 have published 
the following analyses of two genuine butter fats, which were looked 
upon as extremely suspicious on account, of the analytical data which 


they furnished : — 

Buttei No 1. Uuttor No. 2. 

SaponiBoation value ... . 236-95 235-80 

Roichert-Meissl value . . . . 27-05 *17-15 

Titration number of insoluble volatile acids . . 3-50 2-40 

Mean Molecular Weight of the insoluble fatty acids 253-05 262-45 


It should further be borne in mind that feeding with turnips, or 
turnip leaves, increases the titration numbers of the insoluble volatile 
fatty acids in a much higher degree than the titration numbers of the 
soluble volatile fatty acids (Reichert-Meml values), so that also through 
this cause unjustified suspicion may be raised against butters in which 
the proportion of insoluble volatile to soluble volatile acids deviates 
considerably from the figures quoted above. 2 

In such cases it is absolutely necessary to have recourse to the 
phytosteryl aeetate test, as this leads unmistakably to the detec¬ 
tion of cocoa nut oil, for it has been pointed out (p. 670) that numerous 
experiments have demonstrated that, any phytosterol given with the 
food does not pass into the milk fat. Therefore it is easy to distin¬ 
guish butter fats to which cocoa nut oil has been added fraudulently 
from those butter fats which simulate adulterated spqpimens through 
the fact that the milch cows have been fed with cocoa nut cake. Since 
the phytosteryl acetate test reveals the smallest quantities of vegetable 
fat present, it is possible by this means to detect with certainty 10 per 
cent (and even less) of fraudulently added cocoa nut oil. 

In order to prove this by»actual experiments the author prepared 
mixtures of pure butter with 10 per cent pf cocoa nut oils, containing 
0-23 per cent and 0-179 per cent respectively of unsaponifiable matter. 
In the following table the results of this examination are tabulated 


1 Zeits.f. Untm. d. Nahrgs • u. Genusm ., 1906, xi. 159. 

2 (Paal and Ainberger), ibid., 1909, ii. 287. 
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Phytosteryl Acetate Test with pure Butter Fat, pure Cocoa Nut Oil, and with 
a Mixture containing 10 per cent of Cocoa.Nut Oil ( Lewkowitsch ) 



Pure 

Butter Pat. 

•c. 

Pure Cocoa 
Nut Oil. 
'C. 

Mixture of pi 
with 10 per cer 
Oil, yielding 
Mat 

0'23 per cent. 

re Butter Fat 
t of Cocoa Nut 
Jnsaponifiable 
ter. 

0i79 per cent. 

Melting point of 2nd crop of crystals . 

112 

129-130 

115-117 

113-5 

Do. 5th do. 

113-5 

... 

123-124 

123-0 

Do. 7 th do. 

113-5 


... 

9 


This is confirmed by Kedrevitsch, 1 who found 0-09 to 0-3 per cent of 
crude phytosterol yielding an acetate melting at 122 to 125° C. in cocoa 
nut oil, whereas butter fat contained 0-3 per cent of crude cholesterol 
yielding an acetate melting at 113 to 113-5° C. 

It should not be forgotten that the information furnished by the 
phytosteryl acetate test, as carried out ordinarily, may be rendered 
nugatory by the fraudulent addition of a small amount of paraffin 
wax to the butter fat. It has been shown above (“ Lard,’ p. 719) 
how the paraffin wax can be eliminated, so that the indications of the, 
phytosteryl acetate test become absolutely reliable. 

I wish to emphasise again that, if serious errors are to be avoided, 
in each doubtful case the indications of the insoluble volatile acid test 
must be supplemented by the phytosteryl acetate test. 

Altogether futile must be judged the attempt of some analysts to 
derive the conclusion that an admixture of beef fat or lard has taken 
place if only low titration numbers for the insoluble volatile acids are 
found. This erroneous conclusion had indeed been propounded within 
the author’s experience in the case of a number of butter fats having 
Reichert-Meissl values of about 25-6 to 26-2, ana the titration numbers 
(for the insoluble volatile acids) 2-01 to 2-06, because the additional 
table published by Polenske (omitted here for the reasons stated above) 
indicated that the titration number should be 2-f. 2 It need hardly be 
pointed out that conclusions resting on such slavish adherence to figures 
derived from too small a number of observations on butters produced 
within a limited area are entirely devpid of general applicability. 
Emphasis should be laid on this, since itpiay happen that a miscarriage 
of justice may follow, especially if, on the strength of such erroneous 

1 Zeits. f. Unices, d. Nahrgs- u. Oenussm., 1912 (xxiv.), 334. 

2 In fact, as palmitic acid distils over under tlie conditions of the test in not altogether 
negligible quantities (cp. e.g. table, p. 700), the titration number of the insoluble volatile 
acids of mixtures of butter fat and lard or tallow are slightly raised. Of course one must 
guard against falling into the error of attributing this to the presence of cocoa nut oil. 
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conclusions, the amount of supposed beef fat or lar4 be calculated 
with the help of the “ rule of three.” 

The presence of cocoa rfut oil in butter fat can also be detected by 
resolving the suspected butter fat into two fractions, with 95 per cent 
alcohol (in the manner described under “ Lard," p. 699), and examin¬ 
ing each fraction separately. This is illustrated by the following table 
due to Arnold 1 :— 

- 4 --- 

1 Zeds. /. (Inters, d. Nalwjs * u. (knussm., 1907, xiv, 195. Cp. also table, p. 811, 
lor pure butter fat. 


[Table 
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In conclusion it. should be pointed out that the determination of 
the titration number of the insoluble volatile acids is usefully supple¬ 
mented by the phytosteryl acetate test, which in its present form does 
not admit of quantitative interpretation, and which obviously becomes 
useless in case a margarine “ earmarked ” with sesame oil or containing 
other vegetable oils and fats has been employed as an adulterant. 

As a qualitative test, capable of indicating 5 per cent or 10 per 
cent of cocoa nut oil in butter fat, Hinks 1 recommends the following 
method : 5 c.c. of the melted and filtered fat are dissolved in 10 o.e. of 
ether in a test tube which is then corked up and placed in ice. In 
the course of half an hour a certain amount of solid glycerides will 
be found to have separated out, leaving a clear ethereal solution as an 
upper layer. The ether is poured on a filter and filtered rapidly. 
The ethereal solution is evaporated down on the water bath, the re¬ 
sidual fat brought into a test tube and boiled with three to four times 
its volume of 96-97 per cent alcohol, in order to effect, complete solution. 
On allowing the solution to cool to the ordinary temperature, most of 
the fat separates. The tube is placed next in water at 5° C., and 
’. kept at that temperature for fifteen minutes. The alcoholic layer is 
then rapidly filtered into another test tube, which is placed in iee, 
and kept, at 0° C. for two or three hours. A flocculent, deposit soon 
separates out. A portion having been withdrawn by the iSid of a 
wide-mouthed pipette and placed on a slide, the crystals are examined 
microscopically under a magnification of 250-300, care being taken that 
the crystals are not broken by pressing the cover on t.he slide. 

The glycerides deposited from pure butter fat form round granular 
* masses, whereas cocoa nut oil yields fine needle-shaped crystals, 2 the 
forms of which can be readily observed even at a lower power than 
250. In the case of a mixture of cocoa nut oil and butter fat, the 
deposit shows granular butter fat spheres side by side with numerous 
small, very fine, almost feathery crystals. These will generally be 
found attached to the butter fat granules, but sometimes they form 
clusters by themselves, their characteristic appearance being that of 
a mass of crystals growing from the side of the butter granules. Hinks 
states that the presence of 10 per cent of beef fat, cotton seed oil, or 
sesame oil does not mask the presence of cocoa nut oil. Lard, how¬ 
ever, does not interfere with this test, inasmuch as, treated by this 
process, lard yields stellate clusters of crystals which almost completely 
suppress the granular appearance of the butter fat crystals. * 

It should be noted that alcohol of less strength than 95 per cent 
is inadmissible, since butter fat has the tendency to assume crystalline 
form on separating from weaker alcohol. As the deposit is soluble 
in alcohol at the ordinary temperature, or at any rata loses its crystal¬ 
line form, the microscopical examination must be conducted rapidly. 
If the temperature of the room should be somewhat high, the slide must 

1 Analyst , 1907. 160 ; ep. Cesaro, vol. i. 360. 

5 Thin has also been observed by Morres [Zeits. f (Inters, d. Nahrgs- «. Omussm., 
1911, sxi. 482), who states that tallow, lard, and cocoa nut oil yield needle-shaped 
crystals. • 
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be kept cool on a shallow glass dish containing clear lumps of ice ; 
Hinh concludes from several experiments that the feeding of cows 
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' Hoton , who advocates the examination of butter in polarised light 
for the detection of cocoa nut oil, attaches too much importance to 



v" 



Fig. 18.—Butter containing 5 per cent of Cocoa Nut Oil. 200 diam 



Fig 19.—Butter containing 10 per cent of Cocoa Nut Oil. 200 diam. 

the value of the microscopical appearance, as the whole art of butter 
manufacture is to prevent the crystallisation of the glycerides. 

V£L. ii 3 i 
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The butters obtained from cows fed on cocoa nut cake yield by 
alcoholic extraction glycerides simulating in their physical charac¬ 
teristics (refractive index, critical temperature, melting point, ar^l 
microscopical appearance) 1 the glycerides ‘obtained from cocoa nut 
oil. A grave miscarriage of justice may therefore occur if the analyst 
' relies on these methods without having recourse to the phytosteryl 
acetate test. 

A considerable number of other methods aiming at the detection 
of cocoa nut oil in butter fat are omitted here, for the reason that they 
do not furnish better results than can be obtained by the methods 
detailed above. 2 3 4 

Wauters recommends also the microscopic examination. 

There may, however, be mentioned specifically two methods pub¬ 
lished recently by Fendler 3 as they embody new principles, although 
it is hardly likely that they will supersede the foregoing methods (viz. 
Muntz and Condon’s, and Polenske’s). The first method is carried out 
in conjunction with the determination of the lleichert-Meissl value. 
Fendler dissolves those fatty acids from 5 grms. of butter fat, which 
are left after distilling off the volatile acids by the Reichert process, 
in 50 c.e. of petroleum ether, distributes 25 c.c. of the petroleum ether 
solution over 10 grms. of powdered and dried pumice, evaporates off 
carefully the petroleum ether, and treats with 50 c.c. of alcohol of the 
specific gravity 0-9123 at 15° C. (60 per cent by volume). An ac¬ 
curately measured portion of the alcoholic filtrate is then titrated with 
deeinormal alkali, and thus the amount of c.c. of deoinormal alkali 
required to saturate the non-volatile acids obtained by the described 
process is calculated., Pure, butter fat requires under these conditions 0 
40-48 c.c. of deeinormal alkali, whereas palm nut oil requires 188 c.c. 
and cocoa nut oil from 192 to 205 c.c. The second method is based on 
the determination of the ethylfwters boiling up to 300° C. For this 
second method cp. Vol. I. Chap. XII. For a method based on the 
solubility of the salts of the fatty acids cp. Shrewsbury ami Knapp. x 

If vegetable fats have been proved to bo absent, and yet Reichert- 
Meissl values are obtained which leave a doubt as to the genuineness 
of the butter, then only admixture of animal fats can be suspected. 
In that case corroborative evidence should be sought in the determina¬ 
tion of th,e saponification value. 

1 Falsifications et tnbunaux , by L. Leroux, Anvers, 1911, 93. 

2 Cassal and Gerrans, Chem. News, 1910, 190 ; Shrewsbury and Knapp, Analyst , 
1910, 385 ; Blichfeldt, Jmm. Soc. Chem. hid., 1910, 792. 

3 A rbeiten a. d. Phurm. Inst d. L’nti\ lie cl in , 1908. The author states that the 
method has been worked out m 1903. 

4 Analyst , 1910, 385. 
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Saponification Value 

As indicated in the table (p. 804) the mean saponification value of, 
butter fat may be taken as 227. * 

Butter fats that yield abnormal Reichert-Meissl values also ^ive 
abnormal saponification values, so that, to take an example, the saponi¬ 
fication value may drop in the last stages of lactation to 218-5. It 
need hardly be repeated here that a “ correct ” saponification value 
alone is no proof of purity, for it is very easy to prepare mixtures of 
oleomargarine and cocoa nut oil having the mean saponification value 
of 227. The saponification value is best collated with the Reichert 
value. It has been shown above (p. 830) that when an abnormally 
high saponification value is associated with a low Reichert, value, the 
presence of cocoa nut oil may be suspected. This, however, must 
not be looked upon as a rule, for Olig and Tillman 1 have shown that 
some undoubtedly genuine Dutch butters behave abnormally, in that 
high Reichert-Meissl values are associated with low saponification 
values, and vice versa. Thus, a butter of the Reichert-Meissl value 
30-1 bad the saponification value 224-6, and butter of the Reichert- 
Meissl value 26-1 had the saponification value 232-6. Abnormalities (if 
such a term be permitted) of this kind can only be due to the butter 
fat in the latter case containing a larger amount of myvistic and lauric 
acid than in the former (see below). 

0 It should not be forgotten that the saponification value depends 
on the vagaries of butter fat in the same manner as does the Reichert- 
Meissl value. Thus the above-mentioned abnormal butters, described 
under the heading of 11 Idiosyncrasy,” # gave the following values - 


Saponification Value. 

Reichert-Meissl Value. 

Mean Molecular Weight 
of the Insoluble 

Fatty Acids. 

209-0 

17 0 

2li9'0 

215 *3 

23-0 

208-4 

212-4 

22-2 

207% 





Butter fats having very high saponification values can be pro¬ 
duced through feeding the cows with turnips or turnip leaves. Thus 
Siegfeld 2 obtained in experiments mad$ with a herd of cows the 
following numbers- 


1 Zeits.f. Unters. d. Nahrgs- u. (fenussm 1906, xi. 86, 
, 2 Ibid., 1907, xili. 517. 
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f 

8aponlflcatlon Value*. 

* 

Fed without Tumi'pe. 

Fed with Turnips. 

Herd No. I. 

2X-235 

238-241-4 

Herd No. II. 

224-230 

233-242-5 

Herd No. III. . 

230 '6-233-1 

233-243-6 


Of less decisive importance for judging the purity of butter fat 
than the refractive index, the Reichert-Meissl value, the titration number 
of the insoluble volatile acids, and the saponification value, are the 
specific gravity and the iodine value. As some analysts still determine 
these characteristics in the examination of butter fat, either in order 
to obtain additional information or in the belief that these numbers 
constitute valuable criteria, they must be discussed here briefly. 


4 Specific Gravity 

J. Bell , who first proposed the determination of the specific gravity 
as a critical test for the examination of butter fat, chose the temperature 
of 100° F. = 37-8° C., and used an ordinary pear-shaped specific gravity 
bottle. In the examination of a large number of samples he found l ’ 
that the experimental values vary within the narrow limits of 0-911 and 
0-913. In the subjoined table I collate the specific gravities of genuine 
butter fats and some other fats-likely to be used as adulterants; all 
numbers refer to the temperature of 100° F. 


Specific Gravities of Butler Fats and Butter Adulterants 


Kind of Fat 

Specific Gravity at 
100° F. =87-8° C. 
(water at 87'8=i). 

Observer. 

Genuine butter fat, 113 samples . 

0-911-0-913 

Bell 

„ „ 857 „ - 

0-9101-0-9130 

Thorpe 

„ „ „ 368 „ . 

0-9100-0-9200 

v. Rijn 

Mutton suet .... 

0-90283 

Bell 

Beef suet. 

0-90372 


Oleomargarine .... 

0-90136-0-90384 


Cocoa nut oil ... 

0-910-0-9167 

(op. p. 649) 

Lard . . . • . ■ 

0-906-0-907 

( „ 707) 


From the last table, as also from the table given in Vol. I. Chap. V., 
the fact will be gathered that cocoa nut and palm nut oils, if present 
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in small quantities, cannot be detected by the specific gravity test alone. 
It further, follows that a judiciously prepared mixture of cocoa nut oil 
with animal oils can be incorporated with butter fat, without being 
detected by an abnormal specific gravity number. 

The importance which some analysts ascribe to the specific gravity • 
test in judging butter fat is entirely unjustifiable. For this test would 
hardly lead to the detection of smaller quantities of an adulterant than 
30 per cent, an amount which is revealed with the greatest ease by 
same of the foregoing methods. The over-estimation still accorded to 
the specific gravity test dates back to the time before the more modern 
methods had been discovered. Since these have come into vogue the 
specific gravity test has lost its importance, even as a corroborative 
test, for such gross adulterations as can be detected with the help of 
' the specific gravity test alone are hardly practised nowadays. 

The scientific explanation for the foregoing statements must be 
found in the fact that the slight influence which the few per cent of 
volatile fatty acids exercise, is completely outbalanced by slight varia¬ 
tions in the composition of the remaining 94 per cent of insolable 
fatty acids. This may be gathered from the numbers collated in the 
following table:— 


Specific Gravity of Fatty Acids occurring in Butter Fat 


Acid. 

Arc. 

Specific Gravity. 

Butyric.... 

20/1 

0-9990 

Caproic.... 

21/4 

0-9274 

Gaprvlic 

20/4 

0-9100 

Capnc .... 

40/t 

0-8858 

Laurie .... 

20/4 

0-888 

Laurie .... 

00/4 

0-8042 

Myristic 

00/4 

0-8684 

Palmitic 

02/4 

0-8627 

Stearic . 

69-2/4 

0*8454 

Oloic .... 

11-8/4 

0*8908 

Oleic .... 

78-4/4 

0-8640 


Since the older literature contains a number of specific gravities to 
which reference is still being made, and as some countries stipulate 
in their laws and regulations (see p. 813) certain specific gravities, it 
may be found useful to have them here reproduced. 

Violette 1 had stated that by means of a density determination 
alone butters may be rapidly sorted into .three classed, viz. (a) those 
undoubtedly adulterated with margarine, or with araohis, sesame, and 
poppy seed oils; ( b ) those open to suspicion; (o) those that may be 
considered practically pure. 

In the light of the above given explanations this statement cannot 
be considered as correct. 


1 Corrupt, rend., 1893 (117), 856. 
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Nothing is gained by determining the specific gravity in vacuo as 
Vioktte proposes, His numbers may, however, be recorded here :— 

<* 

, .. „ At 100° C. weighs m vacuo 

u - e - 01 Gnus. 

Genuine butter . . . 0-86328-0-86425 

Margarine .... 0-85766-0-85865 

Skalweit, having found that the differences in the specific gravities 
of butter fats and of fats likely to be used as adulterants are greatest 
at 35° C., makes his determinations at this temperature. His results 
are given in the following table :— 


Temperature. 

Lard. 

Margarine. 

“Butterlne." 

Butter Fat. 

•c. 

35 

0 9019 

0-9017 

0-9019 

0-0121 

50 

0-8923 

0-8921 

0-8923 

0-9017 

00 

0-8859 

0-8857 

0-8858 

0-8948 

70 

0-8795 

0-8793 

0-8793 

0-8879 

80 

0-8731 

0-8729 

0-8728 

0-8810 

90 

0-8668 

0-8665 

0 S663 

0-8741 

1*00 

0-8605 

0 8601 

0-8598 

0-S072 


Other chemists prefer to determine the specific gravity at 100° 0. 
(water at 15° C. = 1) ; the results recorded by the different observers 
agree in a satisfactory manneri— ‘ 


Fat. 

t , Koenigs. 

Sell. 

Allen. 

Genuine butter 

0-S66-0-868 

0-866-0-868 

At 99° (', water 
15-5-1. 

O-867-0-87O 

Beef tallow .... 


0-859-0-8605 

Lard. 


0-860-0-8605 


Oleomargarine.... 


0 859-0-860 

0-8585-0-8625 

Adulterated butter . 

0-859-0-865 

0-864-0 865 



The following specific gravities at 1(X)° C., referring to water of 
100° C. as unit, have been recorded :— 


Specific Gravities at 100° C., Water at 100° C. = 1 


Fat. 

J. BelL 

Muter. 

Allen. 

Genuine butter fat . 

09094-0-9140 

0-9105-0-9138 

0-9099-0-9132 

Oleomargarine . 

0-9014-0-9038 

O-903-0-906 

0-902-0-905 
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Iodine Value 

t 

The iodine value is of very little importance in tlie examination of 
butter fats. This is shown, in the first instance, by the great variations* 
in the numbers recorded in the table, p. 804. The amount of un- 
saturated fatty acids in a butter fat is greatly influenced by the*kind 
<jf oil or fat given to the cow with the food. Since the amount of un¬ 
saturated fatty acids influences the refractometric constant (pp. 667, 
819), tho indications furnished by the iodine value are implicitly given 
by the refractometer numbers of the sample. 

It should further be emphasised that all those influences which 
tend to reduce the amount of volatile fatty acids, apart from the 
influence of food, pro tanto increase the iodine value. Thus Farn- 
steiner and Ranch found the iodine value of butter fat obtained from 
cows that had been in milk for a long time as high as 49-7. Exception¬ 
ally high values— 52-4 and 53-3—were observed by Siegfeld. 1 

Exceedingly low iodine values are obtained in the case of butter 
fats from cows fed on turnips and turnip leaves. Siegfeld 3 as also 
Amberger 3 observed as low iodine values as 22-5, 23-0, 23-4, 23-8, 23-9, 
26-2, 26-5, 26-7 (see above). * 

Of still minor importance is the determination of the insoluble 
fatty acids ( + unsaponifiable), and of the mean molecular weight of the 
insoluble fatty acids. 

The determination of the amount ef insoluble fatty acids (see table, 
p. 806) is very rarely carried out at present in the examination of 
butter fat, since the test lias been entirely superseded by the deter¬ 
mination of the soluble volatile aciSs by Reichert’s process. More- 
‘ over, the indications furnished by this test are too uncertain to admit 
of fixing, even approximately, the amount of any adulterant added. 
Even if normal numbers are found, they afford no proof of the purity 
of the sample. It should further be noted that the washing out of a 
larger or smaller amount of lauric acid from the insoluble fatty acids 
causes an appreciable error and corresponding uncertainty. 

The determination of the mean molecular weight of tho insoluble 
fatty acids has been proposed by several observers ^s a optical test, 
but inasmuch as the Reichert value and the saponification values 
furnish implicitly the same information, no further insight into the 
composition of the sample is gained. Some observers have even 
carried out complicated calculations, without noticing that they were 
introducing at the outset into their equations the result they hoped 
to obtain. t 

A synopsis of a number of determinations carried out with 357 

' 1 Chau. Zcit., 1908, 508. 

- Zcits, f. driers. tjkNahrgs- u. Genussm., 1907, xiii. 621. 

3 Ibid., 1907, xiii. 614. 
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samples of English butter fats (Thorpe *) is repfodijced in the following 
table:— * 



II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

No. of 
Samples. 

Butyro- 
rofracto- 
meter at 
45° C. 
“Degrees." 

Reichert- 

Wollny 

Value. 

Specific 
Gravity at 
37-8‘ 

87 . 8 . G. 

Saponifica¬ 
tion Value. 2 

Insoluble 
Acids. 
Por cent. 

Mean 
Molecular 
Weight of 
Insoluble 
Acids. 

7 

42-0 

22'5 

0-9101 

219-65 

90-1 

266-9 

17 

41'5 

23-5 

0*9104 

221-39 

89-7 

265-5 

15 

41-5 

24-5 

0-9108 

223-24 

89-4 

265-0 

27 

41-3 

<25-5 

0-9110 

223-41 

89-3 

V64-2 

37 

41'0 

26-5 

0 9113 

225-39 

88-9 

261-9 

51 

40-6 

27'5 

0-9114 

226-75 

88-7 

261-7 

78 

40 T 

28-8 

0-9118 

228-32 

88-4 

260-9 

56 

40T 

29’5 

0-9120 

229-91 

88-3 

259-6 

41 

39 9 

30-5 

0-9123 

231-43 

87-9 

260-1 

18 

39-7 

31-3 

0-9125 

232-30 

87-9 

258-0 

10 

357 

39'4 

32'6 

0-9130 

232-58 

67-7 

257-8 


The numbers of the foregoing table must not be taken as expressing 
any fixed correlation or rule which can be applied straightway to the 
examination of any given sample, for the mean values naturally obliterate 
the irregularities which become apparent if the analytical (lata, which * 
are summarised in the horizontal lines, are considered individually for 
each single sample. Moreover, some few samples, which had been 
examined in the course of thij investigation, have been left out, as 
their data fell outside the range of the numbers which the remainder 
of the samples in the same horizontal line gave. For a complete study 
of this investigation the reader must be, therefore, referred to the 
analyses of the samples given in the Blue Book. 3 For the detection 
of lard and beef fat by Poknske's method, based on the relationship 
between the melting point and solidifying point, cp. Vol. I. p. 324. 

Enough has been said in the foregoing lines to point out clearly 
that the «“ rapid, ” methods, although undoubtedly indicating in a 
given case whether a genuine butter or a grossly adulterated butter 
is under examination, fail in certain cases to allow of definite conclu¬ 
sions being drawn as to whether adulteration has taken place or not. 
The fundamental error of some analysts consists in resting satisfied 
with the performance of the “ rapid ” tests, which apply chiefly to 
the 6 to 7 per cent of volatile fatty acids, whereas the 94 per cent 
of insoluble fatty acids are not further investigated. A good deal of 
uncertainty is eliminated by performing the phytosteryl acetate test, as 

1 Journ. Chem. &oc., 1904, 254.' 

• 2 Calculated by the author from the saponificat|p-equivalents given by Thorpe. 

J Report of the Departmental Committee on Butter, 1904. 
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this test reveals unmistakably the presence of any vegetable oils and 
fats (cocoa nut oil, palm kernel oil) which may have been admixed to 
the butter as such, and also the presence of any margarine containing 
vegetable oils. It is therefore' perfectly unnecessary to rely in the 
search for margarine on the assistance of the law-makers, who, in some 
countries, prescribe the compulsory addition of sesame oil to mar¬ 
garine. In order to show how futile this palliative must be, it may 
be pointed out in the first instance that the adulterator, in defiance 
oi the law, can easily prepare margarine to which no sesame oil has 
been added. But even if, by careful supervision, a margarine maker, 
could be prevented from omitting the sesame oil, it is easy to circum¬ 
vent the Baudouin test by employing colouring matters, which give a 
similar reaction to sesame oil with hydrochloric acid alone. Fendler, 1 
as also Lewkowitsch (before a Parliamentary Committee 2 * 4 ), have shown 
that if it be attempted to wash out such colouring matters by treating 
the fat with hydrochloric acid, the treatment must bo repeated so often 
that finally the fat no longer gives the Baudouin reaction, whether 
sesame oil bo present or not. As the addition of colouring matters is not 
forbidden, it is obvious that the enforced addition of sesame oil to 
margarine cannot be of any lasting help to the analyst. On the other 
hand, genuine butters have occurred which faintly gave the Baudouin 
colour test. On the strength of this test these butters would have 
been judged to have been adulterated with margarine. The colour 
reaction in these butters is due to part of the chromogenetic substances 
of sesame oil having passed into the milk fat of cows fed with sesame 
# cake. Although veiy many feeding experiments with sesame cake 
have been carried out by a considerable number of observers, no con¬ 
cordant conclusions have been obtained. Whilst Baumert and Falcke, 
Thorpe , a and others have shown that the chromogenetic substance of 
sesame oil does not pass into the milk, there are a number of other 
observers (Vieth, Siegfeld, a. o.) who deny this fact, and state that 
they distinctly obtained the sesame oil reaction with butter made 
from the milk of cows that had been fed on sesame cake. Considering 
the idiosyncrasy of animals and the difficulty of conducting physiological 
experiments, it was impossible to decide in favour of either of the two 
conflicting opinions, New r light has been thrown on this question by 
Engel* who has ascertained by a number of experiments that four to 
five hours after feeding with sesame oil the Baudouinje action became 
noticeable, whilst after another six to ten hours it could not be 
obtained, and that it reappeared again after a further four to five 
hours, then disappeared entirely. Since the feeding of milch cows 
with sesame cake is on the increase in the north of Europe—in conse¬ 
quence of the legally prescribed addition of sesame oil to margarine- 
genuine butter fat exhibiting the Baudouin reaction may occur more 
frequently than hitherto. In this connection it should be remembered 

1 Chem. Revue, 1905, 10, 

8 Report on the Butter Trade, July 1906. * 

8 Analyst, 1898, 265 L Johrbuch d. Chem., 1898, viii. 404. 

4 Zeitschr.f. angew. Chem., 1906, 286. 
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that Konig and Schlitclcebier 1 have proved that the feeding of pigs with 
sesamd cake produces fats which give the Baudouin reaction distinctly. 

In all those cases where butter is suspected of having been adulter¬ 
ated with margarine containing vegetable oils, the phytosteryl acetate 
, test alone is sufficient to solve the problem. The only difficulty arises 
when animal fats alone have been employed for adulterating. As the 
manufacture of such animal fats is not subject to the compulsory addi¬ 
tion of sesame oil, it is obvious that here the sesame colour reaction 
offers no assistance whatever. The adulterator has used this loophole 

• to the full, and has brought into commerce butter adulterants consist¬ 
ing of animal fats only. The analyses of some such adulterants, which 
are sold under fancy names (“ lardine,” “ butter improver,” etc.), have 
been given above (p. 813). 

In case adulteration with these animal fats has taken place none 
of the foregoing “ rapid ” methods, nor, indeed, all of them together, 
and not even the phytosteryl acetate test will be able to prove that an 
adulteration has taken place. Certainty can only be obtained by th« 
further examination of the insoluble fatty acids. The author has 
commenced an examination of this kind, of which the outlines only can 
be given in the present incomplete state of the investigation. Tn the 
first instance the amount of stearic acid should be determined. Butter 
fat contains an insignificant amount of this acid, the author having 
obtained no more than 0-5 per cent. As oleomargarine yields about 
20 per cent of stearic acid, and lard may yield up to 20 per cent, even 
small admixtures of beef fat or lard should be detectable. The author 
has further found that the determination of araehidic acid on the onfy 
hand and myristic acid on the* other will prove of considerable assist¬ 
ance. In an investigation of this kind the “ crude stearic acid,” as 
obtained by the process described Vol. I. Chap. VIII., must not be 
looked upon, without further investigation, as being actually stearic 
acid. In some cases genuine butter fats gave, under the conditions 
described Chap. VIII., precipitates which might in a superficial ex¬ 
amination have been judged to be stearic acid, whereas further investi¬ 
gation has shown in each case that a mixture of araehidic acid with 
myristic acid or a mixture of stearic, myristic, and araehidic acids 
was present (cp. also Chap. VIII.). 

Should these investigations which the editor now has in hand not 
lead to a satisfactory result, the method of fractionally distilling the 
methylesters of the fatty acids (see Vol. I. Chap. XII.), although more 
laborious, may lead to decisive results (cp. also cocoa nut oil, p. 641). 

Special colour reactions 2 for vegetable oils are hardly required in 
the examination of butter fat, and should only be used as corroborative 
tests. It should, however, be remembered that a positive Halphen 
test given by a butter fat (Joes not prove the presence of cotton seed 
oil, since the chromogenetic body giving the Halphen reaction passes 
into the milk fat of cows fed on cotton seed cake. 

1 Zeits. f. (Inters, d. Nahrgs■ u. Gennssm 1908, xv. 642. 

* 2 Cp. Ludwig and Haupfc, Zeits. f. (Inters. d. Nahrgs■ u. Genussm ., 1907, xiii. 605 ; 
Mer), ibid., 1908, xv. 529. 
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Since the critical temperature of dissolution (Vol. I. Chap. V.) has 
been .embodied by the Belgian Government amongst the official tests 
of butter fat, the following numbers may be added to those given 
already Vol. I. Chap. V.’ 


Critical Temperatures of Dissolution (Crismer) 


• 

With Alcohol 0 79(57 Specific Gravity * 

(containing 0 S) per cent of water), at 15 5“ C., t 
m Open Tube. 

With Alcohol 

0 8195 (S 86 per 
cent of water), at 
15 5" C , in 
•Sealed Tube. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Butter 

a 

b 


»d 

c 

t 



1 

54-8 

54 ’8 

54'8 

54 6 

54’3 

53 *8 

100 5 

45-7 

2 

54-5 

64-5 

54-5 

54 2 



100-5 * 

40 

3 

67 

57 

67 




103 

46 

4 

54 

54 





100-5 

46 

5 

50 

50 





105 5 

45-5 

6 

56 






102-5 

40 

7 

56-5 

52-2 





102*5 

40 

8 

52 

52-4 

58-5 

52-4 

51 2 


98-2 

45'7 

Margarine and 









Mixtures 









i 

78 

78 

... 




124 


2 

72'2 

72'2 





118 * 

45-8 

3 

72-5 






118 

45*5 

4 

78 






123-8 

45-8 

5 

69 






115 

46 0 

6 

68'8 






109 

45'2 

Maize oil 

70-5 









It is curious to note that in the case of a rancid butter the number 
of c.c. of KOH required to neutralise 2 c.c. of butter fat (dissolved 

u\J 

in 20 c.c. of absolute alcohol), when added to the figure representing 
the critical temperature of the acid butter, gives approximately the 
critical temperature of the neutralised butter. 1 


rt b C \ ll 


| 

No. ot Samples. 

Mean Critical 
Tempeiaturc of 
i Acid Butter. 

"C. 

c.c. of .,-jj normal 
Alkali required 
for 2 c.c. 

Critical 

Temperature of 
Neut.rMIsed 
Butter. 

°C. 

[ Difference, 
r c-a. 

I 3 at 80-90° C, 

14 at 90-96° 0. 

09 at 96-102’ C. 

17 at 102-106° C. 

88-5 

9,'l-5 

99-12 

103-9 

7-5 

4*8 

1-2 

1-0 

• 

96-4 

9*2 

101-7 

7-9 

4-7 

2-6 


Ewers 2 states that this test is practically useless. 

1 Bull, de 1'Assoc. Belgeiles Chmistes y 1897 (10), 453 ; Analyst , 1897,158. 
2 Milchw. Zentralbl ., 1910, i. 154. 
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A large number of tests based on tbe behaviour of butter with fat 
solvents are omitted here as being entirely useless. 1 Since, however, 
Vaknta’s test, Vol. I. Chap. V., is still to some extent in vogue as a 
preliminary test, it may be described in*the form employed by Allen : 2 
r 3 c.c. of the melted fat are poured into a test-tube, an exactly equal 
measure of glacial acetic acid is added, and the contents of the tube 
headed until complete solution takes place on agitation. The liquid is 
then allowed to cool spontaneously whilst stirred with a thermometer, 
and the temperature observed at which the solution becomes turbW. 
The turbidity templfetures found for genuine butter fats were from 
56°-61-5 0 C., whereas those for margarine were 98 o -100° C. 

Jean does not regard the turbidity as a criterion, but estimates 
the volume of acetic acid dissolved #y the fat (Vol. I. Chap. V,). 

Some* of his results are subjoined in the following table :— 

Acetic Acid dissolved. 

jjai * Percent. 

Pure butter ..... 63-33 

„ „ with 10 per cent of cocoa nut oil 60-66 

„ „ „ 15 „ „ • 90 

„ „ 28 „ „ . 96 

It may be useful to describe here briefly the results obtained by 
the cryoscopic method devised by Pailheret. 3 This observer uses pure 
crystallisable benzene as a solvent, and lays stress on its freedom from 
thiophene. The temperature readings aro .taken from a delicate ther¬ 
mometer by means of a microscope. The solvent and the fat are, 
weighed directly. Pailheret calculates the coefficient with the aid of the 
following formula:—If C equals the difference between the freezing 
point of the solvent and the freezing point of the solvent containing 
the fat, and P equals the weight of fat in 100 grms. of solvent, then the 

Q 

coefficient A = j. For dilute concentrations the variations of A are 

very marked. Where the concentration reaches 18-22 per cent the 
coefficient, however, becomes constant. For these concentrations A = 
0-0885, whereas for margarine for the same concentrations A=0-0764. 
This method can at best be used only as a “ sorting test,” and cannot 
in any way supersede the quantitative reactions. 

• For the metfyod of detecting adulteration by means of the solubility 
of the barium and magnesium salts, the original paper by Ewers 1 
must be consulted, all the more so as Amberger 5 states that the milk 

1 Hoton (Bull. Soc. Chim. de Belgique , 1904 (18), 147 ; Revue intern, des falsifies ■ 
1906 (19), 115) shewed that the solubility of butter in glacial acetic acid is not 
influenced by a larger or smaller proportion of glycerides of volatile acids. 

2 Commercial Organic Analysis, ii. 154. 

3 Bull. Soc. Chim., 1909, 425. 'Op. also Garelli and Carcano (Benzene), Stax, sperim. 
agrar., 1893, 77; Partheil, Arch. d. Phann., 239, 358 ; Peschges, Arch. d. Pham., 
289, 858 ; Pouret, Bull. Soc. Ohm., 1899, iii. 21, 738; Quartaroli (Acetic acid), Stax, 
sperim. agrar ., 1904 (37), 18 ; M. Raffo and G. Foresti, Oaxz. chim. Hal., 1909 (39), 
ii. 441. 

* 4 MUchw. Zcntralbl., 1910, i. 154. 

3 Zeits. f. Untcrs. d. Nahrgs - u. Qenussm ., 1911, xxi. 598. 
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yielded by cows at the end of the period of lactation, and particularly 
that from cows fed on cocoa nut cake, showed by Ewer's method 
apparent adulteration with 10 per cent or even more of other fats. This 
method, as also that of Eetidler^ has been criticised by Poknske , a 
With regard to a number of other methods, such as viscosimetric, 3 
calorimetric, 4 and microscopical 5 examination, the reader must be 
referred to the original papers, as these methods have very little 
practical importance in the examination of butter fat, and 'are 
decidedly inferior to those described on the preceding pages. 


STAG FAT 

. French— Graisse de cerf. German— Hirschtalg. 

Italian— Sego de cervo. 

A specimen of the fat from Cervus elaphus examined by Klimont 
and Meisl 6 yielded, on repeated crystallisation from acetone, needles 
melting at 62-5 to 63-5° C., which they identified as palmitodistearin. 

The specimen examined by Amthor and Zink 7 had the aeirt value 
3-5 in the fresh state, and D-D after keeping for one year. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Stag Fat 


,Specific 
(iiavity. 

Solidifying 

Melting 

Point 

Saponill- 
cation 
Value. 

Iodmff 

Value. 

Reichert 

Value. 

Refi active 
Index. 

Butyro-re- 

fractometer. 

“ Degiees.” 

Obsonet. 

At 1.0 C. 

■c. 

°C. 

M grins. 
KOll. 

lVr cent 

norm. 

KOH. 

At 40° C. 


0*9670 

0-9066 
(at 50°) 

39-40 

48 

47-5 

51-52 

#49-49-5 

48-0“ 

199-9 

203-5 

25-7 

20-5 

19-3 

1-66 

44^5 

Amthor 
and Zink 
Jleokurts 8 
and Oelze 
Klimont 
and Meisl 




1 XeUechr.f. bfentl. Chen., 1910(16), 152. * 

2 Arb. a. d. Hals, (lesmdheitsamt, 1911 (38), 408. 

3 Killing, Journ. Roc. Chcm. hid., 1895, 198 ; ^Vender, Journ. Amr.r. Chem. Soe,, 
1895, 719. Op also White ami Twining, Journ. Irul. and Eng. Chem., 1913, 568. 

4 Journ. Roc. Chem. Ind., 1896, 560, 

6 Legros, Rente intern, dee fals\fic., 1906, 19, 169. • 

» Momtsh. f. Chem., 1913, 1489. 

7 Xeitschr.J. analyl. Chem., 1897, 4. 

8 Arch. d. Rtyerm., 1895 (983), 429. 


9 Pohl’s method. 
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CHAP. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Acids 


Specific 

j Solidify- 

Melting 

Neutrailisation 

Iodine 


Gravity. 

; mg Point. 

Point. 

Value. 

Value. 

Observer. 

At 16° C. 

; *o. 

°C. 

M grins. KOH. 

Per cent. 


0-9685 

46-48 

1 

50-52 

49-5 

201-3 

23-6 

Amfchor 
and Zink 
Beckurts 
and Oelze 


Lesser known animal fats, see table on opposite page. 


B. WAXES 
I. LIQUID WAXES 

r # 

Two representatives only of this class are known, viz. sperm oil and 
Arctic sperm oil. As regards origin, smell, taste, and some colour 
reactions, they are in many respects very similar to blubber oils; so 
much so, that some writers classed them with the latter oils. On 
account of their different chemical composition the author separated* 
them from the blubber oils, amf this classification has now been adopted 
generally. 

The liquid waxes contain to glycerides; 1 they consist chiefly of 
compound esters of fatty acids and monovalent alcohols. They yield, 
therefore, on saponification, large quantities of “ unsaponifiable matter.” 
This characteristic readily serves to distinguish the liquid waxes from 
all other fixed oils. Whereas most fatty oils yield 95 per cent of fatty 
acids, the liquid waxes contain only from 60 to 65 per cent, the remaining 
40 to 35 per cent being made up by monovalent aliphatic alcohols. 

The liquid waxes are further readily distinguished from the fatty 
oils by their low specific gravities. It is notable that their viscosity 
is much less influenced by variations of temperature than is the case 
with fatty oils. 

The liquid waxes absorb very little oxygen from the atmosphere, 
and therefore do not dry. On treatment with nitrous acid they give 
a solid or butter, like elaidin. 

Some of the (fatty) blubber oils contain notable quantities of waxes, 
forming, as it were, a gradual transition from pure glycerides (seal oil) 
to the true liquid waxes. 

1 This assertion may require qualifying, for if the statements of Femller and of 
Dunlop (see p. 866) he confirmed, some sperm oils would appear to contain from 13 to 
' 25 per cent of glycerides. . 
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SPERM OIL 

French —Huile de cachalot ; Huile de spermaceti. German— Wdratol ; 

PottwaUran. x Italian—Olio di spermaceti. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 868. 

Sperm oil is obtained from the head cavities and from the blubber 
of the sperm whale, or cachalot, Physeter macrocephalus, L. On “ try¬ 
ing ” (cp. “ Whale oil,” p. 456) the sperm whale on board ship, the head 
ai^i body blubbers are kept separate, since the oil from the head is 
worth more than that from the body. 1 The oils obtained from the head 
matter and from the body blubber differ considerably in appearance. 
The former oil, when first taken from the head of the whale, is clear and 
limpid “ brain oil,” but after a short time thickens and hardens to a 
white mass. The latter (body oil) is, in its fresh state, a light straw- 
coloured oil. The oils are kept separate on board ship, but when re¬ 
ceived at the refineries they are generally mixed in their natural pro¬ 
portions, viz. one-third head oil and two-thirds body oil, and together 
submitted to the processes for separating the oil from the spermaceti. 

Sperm whales yield from 5 to 145 barrels of crude olt; the average 
yield for the cows is about twenty-five to thirty, and for the bulls 
seventy-five to ninety. (Each barrel weighs about 230 lbs.) 

In the refineries the crude sperm oil is allowed to stand in refrigerating 
chambers from ten to fourteen days at a temperature of 32° F. The 
partly solidified mass is then subjected to hydraulic pressure. The 
clear oil thus obtained is known as “ winter sperm oil ” ; it will not 
congeal at 38° F., which is at present the usual commercial standard. 
Gils of 32° or 23° F. “ cold-test ” have qjso been prepared. The tend¬ 
ency is to produce oils of somewhat high cold-tests, since the lower the 
temperature at which the congealed oil is pressed the smaller is its yield. 
The amount of “ winter sperm oil ” of 38° F. “ cold-test ” is about 75 
per cent of the crude oil. When 32° F. “ cold-test ” was the commercial 
standard, the yield of “ winter sperm oil ” was about 67 per cent. The 
“ winter sperm oil ” is usually bleached. 

After the “ winter sperm oil ” has been pressed out, there remains 
in the press-bags a solid mass of brownish colour, which is again sub¬ 
mitted to pressure at a higher temperature (about 50° to 60° F.), whereby 
the oil known as “ spring sperm oil ” is obtained. This congeals at 
50° F. to 60° F. The quantity of “ spring sperm oil ” is about 3 per cent 
of the crude oil. ' 

The press-cakes are stored for several days at a temperature of about 
80° F., and in the course of a week are trimmed by revolving knives 
and again submitted to a high pressure in hydraulic presses. Thereby 
a third grade of oil, “ taut-pressed oil,” is obtained, which solidifies at a 
temperature of 90° to 95° F. The quantity of oil of this grade is about 
5 per cent of the crude oil, so that from the crude sperm oil a total of 
89 per cent of refined oil is obtained. The residue in the press-cloths is 
crude spermaceti of a brown colour, which melts at a temperature of 
110° to 115° F. 

1 About one to two cents per gallon. 
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The following statistical’ data have been published by the United 
States Government:— 


4 


Year. 

Total production. 

> 

Kxports. 

Barrels 
(230 lbs.). 

Barrels 
(230 lbs.). 

. I860 

78,708 

82,792 

1861 

68,932 

87,547 

1882 

55,641 

27,978 

1863 

65,055 

18,366 

1864 

64,372 

46,000 

1865 

. 38,242 

20,158 

1868 

36,683 

10,630 

1867 

43,433 

26,147 

1868 

47,174 

18,916 

1869 

47,936 

18,645 

1870 

55,183 

22,773 

1871 

41,534 

22,156 

1872 

45,201 

24,844 

1 1873 

42,053 

16,238 

1874 

32,203 

18,675 

1875 

42,617 

22,802 

1876 

39,811 

23,600 

1877 

41,119 

18,047 

1878 

43,508 

82,769 

1879 

41,308 

11,843 

1880 

37,614 

12,283 

1881 

30,600 

16,600 

1882 

29,844 

13,006 

1883 

24,595 

13,996 

1884 

22,p99 

5,143 

1885 

24,203 

7,654 

1886 

23,312 

3,118 

1887 

18,873 

4,966 

1888 

16,565 

1,346 

1889 

18,727 

6,828 

1890 

14,480 

2,000 

1891 

13,015 

3,218 

1892 

12,944 

1,787 

1893 

15,253 

1,166 

1894 

16,833 

1,720 

1895 

16,685 

1,225 

1896 

16,124 

215 

1897 

15,050 

28^ 

1898 

12,620 

1,952 

1899 

11,903 

5(0 

* 1900 

18,525 

1,100 

1901 

■ 14,910 


1902 

21,970 

170 

1903 

18,109 


1904 

17,050 


, 1905. 

12,985 


1906 

15,965 

515 

1907 

13,490 


1908 

•14,076 


1909 

18,756 


1910 

18,078 


1911 

21,915 


1912 

17,495 

... 
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Refined sperm oil is a pale yellow, thin oil,'almost free from odour. 

Hoffstatter’s statement that sperm oil contains glycerides has been 
shown by Allen and by the^uthor to he erroneous. Possibly Hqffstalter 1 
examined an oil mixed with pospoise oil, since he found in his specimen 
valeric acid as well as glycerol. 

More recently, however, Fendler 2 detected in a genuine sperm oil 
still containing spermaceti and having the saponification value of 
150-3, 1-32 per cent of glycerol (confirmed by the acrolein test).' It 
wll be noted that the saponification number of this sperm oil is extremely 
high, higher than any numbers recorded by previous observers. Some 
Japanese sperm oils also appear to give high saponification values, 
and the author found in a brain oil from Japan the saponification 
value 150-5, and in a “ skin ” oil, also from Japan, the saponification 
value 137-1. These samples yielded 1-87 per cent and 2-30 per cent of 
glycerin respectively. Dunlop 3 also states that he found in a sperm oil 
from the body and in two oils from the head the following percentages 
of glycerol ‘(by means of the acetin method):—1-36, 1-53, and 2-51 
respectively. The saponification values of these oils were, in the same 
order, 122-0, 140-2, 144-4. He only states that the samples were 
obtained from “ reliable sources.” 

The sperm oil fatty acids, a few characteristics of which aje given 
p. 868, appear to belong to the oleic series, as is shown by their iodine 
value, and by their property of yielding elaldin with nitrous acid. The 
nature of the acids is as yet unknown. HojfsUitter's earlier statement 
that the fatty acids consist chiefly of pliysetoleic acid stands in need of 
.confirmation. Bull isolated from two specimens of sperm oil 7-53 per 
cent of liquid fatty acids, which had* respectively the neutralisation 
values 183-4 and 187-9, and the iodine values 130-3 and 159-5. 

Fendler found in a specimen of sperm oil, still containing spermaceti, 
14-22 per cent of solid and 85-78 per cent of liquid fatty acids. The 
solid acids melted at 32-2° C. and had the neutralisation value 242-5. 
The liquid fatty acids had the neutralisation value 228-7 and the iodine 
value 75-6. An attempt to resolve the liquid fatty acids into different 
fractions by distillation under diminished pressure did not lead to 
definite results. The highest iodine value (fraction No. 4) was 92-0. 
The following table reproduces Fendler’s results :— 


Fraction 

No. 

Boiling 

Point. 

e C. 

Pressure 

(mm.). 

Approximate 

Yield 

(c.c. 

from 100 c. c..). 

Iodine 

Value. 

Neutralisa¬ 
tion f 
Value. 

Mean 

Molecular 

Weight, 

1 

165-185 

25 

8 

48-5 

274-8 

204-4 

2 

185-200 


30 

75-3 

256-5 

218-9 

3 • 

200-210 


10 

87-7 

* 241-7 

232-3 

4 

210-220 


10 

92-0 

230-4 

243-8 

5 

220-225 


10 

*0-0 

223-4 

251-4 

6 

225-235 


5 

90-8 

218-9 

256'6 

7 

235-250 


5 

78-3 

213-7 

262-8 

8 

250-260 

50 

1 

91'6 

205-7 

273-0 

9 

260-265 

n 

10 

89-3 

195-4 

287'4 


i LMg's Anrnl., 1854,*91, 177. a Ohm. Zdt., 1905, 555. 

. 8 Joum. Soc. Ohm. Ind., 1908, 88. 

3 K 
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The fractions were liquid at the ordinary temperature; only the 
three last fractions showed signs of crystallisation at the temperature 
of the freezing point of water: 

Walker and Warburton 1 Obtained in the author’s laboratory from 
two specimens of sperm oil 2-5 and 3-7 per cent respectively of ether- 
insoluble brominated glycerides (Vol. I. Chap. VIII.). The insoluble 
fatty acids gave in the bromide test 2-05 per cent of ether-insoluble 
brominated acids. Procter and Bennett 2 obtained as much as 6-3-6-S per 
cent of ether-insoluble bromides. These high figures were not confirmed 
by Dunlop, who found, in good agreement with the results obtained by 
Walker and Warburton, 1-13-2-3 per cent ether-insoluble brominated acids. 

The author obtained from two samples of Japanese skin oil 2-25 
and 1-06 per cent of insoluble brominated fatty acids, and from two 
samples of Japanese brain oil 1-12 and 0-63 per cent respectively. ^These 
bromides behaved like clupanodonic octobromide in the melting point 
test. 

Lewkowitsch 2 found the acetyl values of three samples t>f northern, 
“ northern best,” and southern sperm oil, 4-49, 6-43, and 5-25 respect¬ 
ively. 

The nature of the alcohols of sperm oil is also unknown. The 
author 4 tried to resolve the mixed alcohols into their several con¬ 
stituents by fractional distillation of both the alcohols themselves and 
of their acetates, but hitherto these experiments have not led to any 
definite result, beyond proving that neither dodecatyl nor pentadecyl 
alcohol is present, and that the sperm oil- alcohols belong for the most 
part, if not wholly, to the ethylene series, the higher members of whicli 
have been hitherto unknown. k 

This will be readily seen from the following table, giving the saponi¬ 
fication values of the acetates of the five fractions into which the total 
amount of acetates were resolved, and the iodine values of the corre¬ 
sponding alcohols themselves. For the sake of comparison the theoretical 
numbers are given for alcohols, the presence of which might be expected. 


Alcohols from 8perm Oil. 

Saponifle. Value of 
Acetate 

Iodine Value of 
Alcohol 

1st fraction 

190-2 v 

46-48 

2nd „ ... 

183-8 

63-30 

3rd „ ... 

180-7 

69-80 

4th . 

174-4 

81-80 

6 th „ . ■ . . 

161-4 

84-90 

Alcohol CijHjjO (unknown) 

199 

106-6 

m CjgHggO (unknown) 

180 

94-8 

„ C 2[1 H k O (unknown) 

166 

86-8 


On heating 6 with soda dime the alcohols were for the most part 
converted into’fatty acids, only 4-6 per cent of unchanged alcohol 
being recovered; these crude fatty acids had the acid value 181-7, and 
melted at 38°-40° 0. 

1 Analyst, 1902, 237. 3 Joum. Soc. Ohm. Ind., 190d, 798. 3 Analyst, 1899, 321. 

4 Lewkowitsch, Joum . Soc. Ohm. Ind,, 1892, 134. 5 Ibid., 1896, 41. 
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A more recent examination by the usual' methods (Dunbp) led to 
the following numbers:— • 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Alcohols (Unsaponifiable 
Matter) 




Solidifying Point. 

• 

Melting Point. 

Iodine Value. 

* 

*0. 

Observer. 

•c. 

Observer. 

Per cent 

Observer. 

• 

38-23-4 

Lewkowitsoh 

25-6-27-5 

Lewkowitsch 

64 6-65-8 

Lewkowiuch 


Commercial sperm oil contains pnly small quantities of free fatty 
acids. In the following table a few numbers a*e recorded :— 

$ 


No 


Free Fatty Acid-s, 


Sperm Oil. 

as Oleic Acid 

Observer. 



Per cont 


i 

Best quality, cold lagged 
Second,‘‘hot pressed” . 

1-46 

Deering 

2 

2-11 

3 

Intermediate quality 

0-76 


4 

,5 

Oil of good quality 

Oil of doubtful quality . 

>» u • 

Oil of bad quality . . 

2-11 

0-65 

>* • 

6 

1-21 


7 

2-06 

Thomson and 

8 

MM ... 

2-64 

_ 



Ballantyno 


Sperm oil is a valuable lubricating oil for spindles and light 
machinery, on account of its slight tendency to “ gum,” and because the 
viscosity does not decrease so rapidly with the increase of temperature 
as is the chse with other lubricating oils (see Vol. III.). A sample of 
sperm oil examined irf the writer’s laboratory required in Redwood’s 
viscosimeter 146-5 seconds at 70° F. (cp. also Vol. I. Chap. V.). 

The comparatively high price of sperm oil invites adulteration with 
fatty oils or hydrocarbon oils. The detection of these adulterants is 
an easy task. Admixture with Arctic sperm oil, the physical and 
chemical characteristics of which are almost identical with those of 
sperm oil, is, however, very difficult to detect. # 

The specific gravity of sperm oil being very low, a high density of a 
sample would point to the presence of fatty oils. Mineral oils of the 
same specific gravity cannot of course be detected by the determination 
of this characteristic. However, a mixture of fatty oils with hydrocarbon 
oils, to meet the specific gravity, would require ofls of SO low a specific 
gravity that the flash point of the resulting oil would be very low indeed. 
The flash point of sperm oil lies in the neighbourhood of 450° F. 

The low saponification value of most specimens of sperm oil obtained 
until recently, furnished a ready means of detecting added fatty oils, 
such as rape oil, blubber oils, etc. As, however, a judiciously added 
quantity of mineral oil may compensate the increase of the saponifies- 
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aon value due to this cause, an oil of apparently, normal saponification 
ralue may result. In fact, Lobry de Bruyn 1 has shown that oils occur 
n commerce consisting of a mixture of sperm, blubber, and mineral oils, 
ft should, however, be noted that Fendler, 1 as also Dunlop, found the 
sxoeptionally high saponification valueB 160-3, 140-2, and 144-4 for 
genuine sperm oil. The saponification value alone cannot, therefore, 
3e considered as finally proving the purity of the sample. "* 

• The presence of notable amounts of hydrocarbons can be proved 
vith certainty by examining the unsaponifiable matter by means of 
acetic anhydride, 2 as detailed Vol. I. Chap. IX. The estimation of fhe 
amount of glycerol and calculation therefrom to fatty oil would seem 
to be no longer admissible, since Fendler and Dmbp found notable 
amounts of glycerol in f sperm oils looked upon by them as genuine 
(cp. footnote, p. 862). ' $ 

Colour reactions are hardly required in the examination of sperm 
oil. The colour test with sulphuric acid can no longer be accepted as 
an absolute proof of the presence of fiver oils, since within the last few 
years sperm oils of undoubted purity have been coming on to the market 
which give positive reactions. The readiest way to detect fiver oils is 
to determine the iodine value of the sample and the yield of ether- 
insoluble brominated fatty acids. 


ARCTIC SPERM OIO—BOTTLENOSE OIL 

French —Huile de rorqual rostre. German— Doglingol, Entenwalijl. , 
Italian— Olio di spermaceti artico. 

For tables of characteristics see p. 873. 

t 

Arctic sperm oil is chiefly obtained from the bottlenose whale, 
Hyperdodon rostratus and H. diodon (bidens).tk The principal places 
where these species are caught are along the edges of the ice-fields of 
Northern Europe, between Bear Island and Iceland. Like the sperm 
whale the bottlenose whale contains in the cavity of the head a certain 
amount of oil which yields spermaceti. The quantity of crude oil 
obtainable from the bottlenose whale varies from 4 to 12 barrels, averag¬ 
ing about 8 barrels. The oil is usually “ tried ” out on board ship. 
The blubber is,, sometimes kept until the oil runs out spontaneously, 
when the oil naturally acquires a dark colour and becomes slightly 
hydrofised. Such an oil, aftei; removing the spermaceti, of which it 
contains about 10 per cent, must then be refined with soda before it is 
fit for use as lubricating oil. The blubber oil is, as a rule, darker in 
colour than sperm oil; but the deodorised Arctio sperm oil of com¬ 
merce so closely simulates sperm oil, that it is practically impossible to 

1 Journ. Soc. Chm. Ini., 1894, 428. 

4 Absolut* alcohol must not be used for the detection of mineral oil in the alcohols, 
as an ethyl alcoholic solution of the sperm alcohols, even if spirit of 0-8846 specific 
( gravity be used, is capable of holding considerable quantities of mineral oil in solution 
(ep. Nash, Analyst, 1904, 3). 
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distinguish tie two oils by mere chemical examination. In the elaidifi 
test Arctic sperm ofl yields a much Softer elaidin than sperm oil. 

In commerce, howeve't, th^se two oils are readily distinguished by 
their taste. On account of its more pronounced tendency to “ gum,” 
Arctic sperm oil is lower in price than sperm oil. • 

Scharling, writing in the year 1848, states that Arotic sperm oil is 
the dodecatylester of doeglic 1 acid. It hardly needs pointing out*that 
this statement requires confirmation. In a more recent examination 
Bull obtained from two specimens of Arctic sperm oil 5-07 per cent 
and 3-65 per cent of fatty acids, which had the neutralisation values 
154-6, 195 (?), and the iodine values 125-6, 121-2 respectively. The 
iodiqp values of these acids are lower than,the iodine values of the 
corresponding acids obtained from sperm oil, whereas, considering the 
more pronounced gumming properties of Arctic sperm oil, the reverse 
would have been expected. Lewkowitsch 8 found the acetyl values of, 
two Arctic sperm oils 6-35 and 4-12. 

The amount of free fatty acids in two samples of Arctic sperm oil 
examined by Deering, and Thomson and Ballmtym, was 2-11 and 
1-97 per cent respectively. Bull found in two specimens 0-9 and 3-4 
per cent of free fatty acids. 

With regard to the flash point of the oil see Vol. I. Chap. V." 

A more recent examination, by the usual methods, of two specimens 
of Arctic sperm oil (Dunlop 3 ) gave the following numbers :— 


1 Bull is of the opinion that “ doeglic acid ” la a mixture of oleic and gadoleic acids. 
• Herichte, 1906, 3570. 

8 Analyst, 1899, 321. * 3 Jov.ru. Sac. Chem. Ini ., 1908, 63. 


[Table? 
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* Calculated from the bromine value. 
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* 

Physical amt Chemical Characteristics of the Alcohols (Unsaponifable 
~ Matter) 


Solidifying Point 

• 

Melting Point. 

Iodine Value. 

*0. 

Observer. 

•o. 

Observer. 

Per cent. 

Observer. 

21*7-22 0 

Lewkowitsoh 

23 5-29 -5 

Lewkou itseh 

64-8-65-2 

Lewkowitsoh 


The change which Arctic sperm oil undergoes on blowing with air 
is detailed in the following table, due to Procter and Holmes 1 :— 


Hoard. 

Specific Gravity. 

Refractive Index, 

Iodine Valne. 

0* 

0-885 

1-4670 

80-0 

8 

0-887 

1-4672 

76-0 

8 

0-887 

1-4672 

70 0 

9 

0-887 

1-4673 

76*0 

>. 12 

0-887 

1-4678 

74 0 

15 

0-888 

1-4675 

74-0 

18 

0-890 

T4676 

73-0 

21 

0-891 

T4677 

7T0 

24 

0-892 

1-4677 

7T0 


II. SOLID WAXES 
1. VEGETABLE WAXES 

Vegetable waxes (the exudations of plant leaves) seem to be widely 
spread over the vegetable kingdom, though they mostly occur in small 
quantities. With the exception of carnaiiba wsx, flax wax, gondang 
wax, and pisang wax, the nature of these waxes [opium wax (Chap. I. 
“ Waxes ”),'palm jvax/getah wax, ocotilla wax, cotton seed wax, sugar 
cane wax, 8 esparto wax, etc.] has been but little studied (cp. also 
titard, La Biochemie et les chbrophyUes). 

A specimen of “ chlorophyll wax ” (the wax accompanying chloro¬ 
phyll) examined by„the author melted at 73° C., and was found to consist 
entirely* of “ unsaponifiable matter ” representing a higher alcohol. 

1 Joum. Soc. Ch*m. Ind., 1905,1287. * Original . 

* It is stated that 1 ton of sugar cane yields 1 lh. of wax, which is descnbedas 
melting at 82" C„ solidifying at 80“ 0., and having the specific gravity 0-961, The 
chemical composition of sugar cine wax is unknown, and the statement made by earlier 
writers that it consists of a saturated alcohol of the formula C M H K 0 2 ( cerosm ) stands 
in 'iieetl of confirmation. < 
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On boiling with acetic anhydride it gained 6-3 per cent ip weight. The 
saponification value of the acetate was 134-6. The recovered aloohol 
melted at 79-80° C. and had the iodine value 5-8. ' 


With regard to Montan \Vax (Lignite Wax), Sea-weed Wax, and 
Peat Wax, cp. Vol. III. “ Candle Manufacture.” 


caknaOba wax 

French— CtVe de carnauba. Qetmm—Carnaubawachs, Cearawaclis. 

Italian —Cera di carnauba. 

For table of characteristics see p. 877. 

Carnauba wax is exuded by the leaves of Coryplia cerifera, Virey 
(Copernicia cerifera, Mart.), a palm indigenous to tropical South 
America. 1 This palm occurs in the States of Bahia, Pernambuco, Rio 
Grande do Norte, Piauhy, Ceara, Maranhao, and Matto Grosso. It is 
especially plentiful in the province of Ceara, Brazil. The wax is 
gathered during the months of September to March by pulling off the, 
leaves befofc they have fully opened and drying them for t#6 or three 
days in the sun. During these six months the leaves can be cut twice 
a month, a good worker cutting about 1500 leaves per day. About 
2000 to 4000 leaves ate required to produce 16 kilos, of wax. The 
white powdery mass covering the surface of the leaves is first brushed 
off, then scraped off, and thrown into boiling water. After fifteen to 
twenty minutes the wax collects on t!he top as a dough-like mass, and is 
taken off after cooling. 

The crude wax, as obtained from the plant, is dilty greenish, or 
yellowish it is very hard, and so brittle that it can be readily 
powdered. 

The chief ports from which crude carnauba wax is shipped to Europe 
are Ceara, ParA, ParanguA, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, and St. Luiz 
de Maranhas. The chief places of import in Europe are Hamburg and 
Liverpool. Considerable quantities are also shipped to the United 
States. The total exports from Brazil are given in the following 
table:— 


Year. 

Kilos. 

-ft- 

(Paper) Mllreis. 

1905 

1,896,757 

3,291,126 

1606 

2,559,247 

2,592,027 

* 6,31%078 

1908 

3,871,849 

1909 

3,041,683 

4,057,499 

1910 

2,680,986 

4,308,819 

1911 

3,214,152 

5,856,606 

1012 

. 

3,099,102 

5,450,681 


Cp. f Brande, Philos. Trans., 1811, part ii. 
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During the §rst six months of 1913 the exports from Brazil reached 
tbexecord figure of 2403 metrio tons, valued at £266,000. 

Tho'pncea of carnaiiba wax are subject to great fluctuations, as 
the 'small- quantities produced lend themselves readily to market 
speculations. 

, The crude carnaiiba wax is refined by remelting over yrater and 
removing the dirt. In the trade the following qualities are differenti¬ 
ated :. “ yellow flor, yellow prime, yellow medium, grey fajty, and 
chalky.” These two latter names correspond to the German “ Fett- 
grau ” and “ Kurantgrau.” Some qualities are bleached by filtering * 
over bleaching earth, etc., and yield the “ yellow carnaiiba wax ” of 
commerce. It should, however, be noted that in order to facilitate the 
process of bleaching, the carnaiiba wax is always mixed with a certain 
amount of paraffin wax. ‘This of course lowers the melting point, 
hence the bleached carnaiiba wax of commerce is much softer than 
genuine carnaiiba wax, and melts at about 60° C. Bleached com¬ 
mercial carnaiiba wax rarely has a higher melting point than 74° C., 
which would correspond to about 5 per cent of added paraffin wax. 
When the percentage of paraffin wax is high the bleached commercial 
wax is almost white. Some makers melt ceresin with the crude carnaiiba, 
and use bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid as bleaching agents. 

Carnaiiba wax dissolves completely in ether and in boililg alcohol; 
on cooling, a crystalline mass, of the melting point 106° C., is deposited 
from the alcoholic solution. On ignition, commercial samples of 
carnaiiba wax yielded 0-43 per cent of ash. 

By subjecting carnaiiba wax to repeated fractional crystallisation, 
Liebermann 1 obtained crystals of the melting point 92° 0. simulating 
felted paper in appearance and having no lustre (differing from 
cochineal wax). The melting point could not be raised by further 
recrystallisation. . 

Carnaiiba wax was formerly looked upon as consisting, lilje beeswax, 
chiefly of melissyl (myricyl) cerotate and small quantities of free cerotic 
acid and melissyl (myricyl) alcohol; the latter is easily removable by 
cold ethyl alcohol. Stiircke , 2 who carried out a very complete research 
into the chemistry of carnaiiba wax, maintains that free cerotic acid is 
absent. The definite acid value, however, found by other observers, 
undoubtedly points to its presence. According to Stiircke, the following 
are the constituents of carnaiiba wax 

(1) A hydrocarlHon, melting at 59°-$)'5° C, (2) An alcohol of the 
composition C^H^O (ceryl alcohol), melting at 76° C. (3) Myricyl 
alcohol, CjqHjjO, melting at 90° C . 9 (4) A dihydrie alcohol 035115202 
(cp. Vol. I. Chap. III.) V melting at 103-5°-103-8° C. (5) An acid 
(carnailbic acid), melting at 72-5° C. ( 6 ) An hydroxy acid 

C^Oa^CA 0 ^, or its lactone C^^^OA 

1 Berichte, 1885, 1979. 2 Liebig's Annal. 223, 283. 

3 Gascard {Joum. Chm. Soc. Ind. t 1893, 955) assigns to it the formula C 31 H 81 0. 

4 Schreiner ami Shorey found in a black clay deposit of North Dakota an acid 

C a n ti O,(CML.M., 1909, 1339). , V 



Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Carnaiiba Wax 



Recently purified. 2 Old specimen. 3 Joum. Soc. Cfiem. Ind. t 1906, 158. 

4 By saponification in the cold. 6 Specific gravity of the alcohols at 100* (water at 100“ = 1) 0'8426 (Arclfl&utt). 

6 Melting point of fatty acids 85° C. (Lewkowitsch). 
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Lewhowiisch 1 found the acetyl value of camaiiba wax to be 55'24. 

When saponifying camaiiba wax strong alcoholic potash must' be 
employed, and the solution must be boiled ovpr a tame for about an 
hour. If more than 3-4 per cent of water are present in the alcoholic 
potash, soap is apt to separate which envelops unsaponified wax so that 
ffiw saponification values are found. The discrepancies in the saponifi¬ 
cation numbers recorded in the table (p. 877) may thus find their 
explarfation. If strongest alcohol is used, an amyl-alcohol solution * 
(cp. also p. 904) of caustic potash need not be employed, nor is it • 
necessary to boil for twenty-four hours. 2 

Wittds and Welrnrt exa*mined two samples of camaiiba wax, one 
pure and one undoubtedly adulterated. They determined the following 
characteristics:— • 


—- 

I. 

,H. 

Acid value . . .' . 

5-1 

3-9 

Saponification value . 

83-4 

621 

Iodine value .... 

9-0 

6-9 

Acetyl value .... 

54-8 

41-0 

Melting point .... 

»♦ 

83° C. 

81° C. 


These observers conclude fron^lhe microscopical examination that 
the adulterated sample II. is paraffin wax, and calculated its proportion 
from the saponification value as 26 per cent. ' 

Leys found on examining camaiiba wax by his method (cp. Vol. I. 
p. 602) the following characteristic!) 


Density at 16° C. . 

0-978 

Acid value . . . . * 

7-8 

Saponification value .... 

. 87-0 

Ratio number ..... 

10-1 

Iodine value ..... 

9-9 

Total saturated acids .... 

. 47-10 por cent 

Melting point of these acids (capillary tube) . 

. 75° C. 

Neutralisation value .... 

. 78-5 

Alcohols . . . . . 

.v 49-22 per cent 

Melting point of thoBe alcohols (capillary tube) 

. 81° C. 

Acetyl valjje ..... 

. 122-0 

Hydrocarbons * . 

. Nil 


Engler 8 found that a 5 per cent solution of camaiiba wax in chloro¬ 
form gave a deviation of 0-1° to the right in a saccharimeter in a 200 mm. 
tube. r * • 

Valenta 4 examined the melting points of the following mixtures of 
camaiiba wax With stearic acid, ‘ceffein, and paraffin wax 


» Analyst, 1899, 821. . 

a Cp. Ber& Ghm. Zeit., 1909, 888, who recommends to saponify in a solution of 
xylene (cp. Henriques' method, Vol. I. p. 108). ( 

* Ghent. Zeit., 1806, 711. 4 Zeitichr. f. anal. Ghent. 28, 257. 
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Proportion of 
Cnrnatlba Wax. 

Melting Point of Mllturee of Carnatlba Wax with 

Melting Point 
86* C. 

* 

“ Stearic Acid " of 9 

Ceresiq of Melting Point 

Paraffin Wax of Melting 


Melting Point 68 b' C. 

72*7' C. 

Point 60-6* 0. 

Per cent. 

• 0 . 

"0. 

•o. 

5 

6976 

7910 

78-90 , 

10 

73 75 

80-56 

79-20 

15 

74-55 

81-60 

81-10 

20 

75-20 

82-63 

81-50 

25 

75-80 

82-95 * 

81-70 


The table^shows that the addition of 5 per cent of carnaiiba wax 
to the substances named produces a considerable increase in their 
melting-point; further additions, however, do not cause a proportional 
increase. * 

Stearic acid if present in a specimen of commercial carnaiiba wax 
would be detected by the high acid value of the sample ; ceresin and 
paraffin wax by the high percentage of unsaponifiable matter. 

Carnaiiba wax is employed in the manufacture of candles, polish¬ 
ing pastes, wax varnishes 1 (waxing coloured papers 2 ), phonograph 
and gramophone records, cable coverings, water-proofing, cerates in 
pharmaceutical practice, tailors’ chalk, etc. It has the property in a 
greater degree than all other waxes of imparting a lustre to the polishes 
and preparations made from it. 


CANDELILI4 WAX 

French— Cire <fe candelilla, German— CandeliUawachs. 

Italian—Cera di candelilh. 

This wax is obtained from a weed, Pedilanihus pavonis, belonging to 
the Euphorbiacea, which grows in the semi-arid regions of Northern 
Mexico and Southern Texas. The plant attains a height of from 
3 to 5 feet, and consists of a bundle of stalks about half an inch in 
diameter without leaves, and growing on one root. Bach plant yields 
from 3| to 5 per cent of wax. Another variety, Euphorbia antisyphM- 
tica, Zucc., also belonging to the Euphorlmcea, yields a similar wax.' 

These waxes, which form a coating on the entire surface of the 
plant, are usually obtained by boiling out the shrub with water or steam, 8 
but in some cases extraction with benzine Presorted to. 4 The wax 
prepared by the first process is of a brownish colour which can be 
bleached by exposure to the sun in thin'sheets. The wax is very hard 

1 Jvurn. Soc. Chem. hid ., 1894, 744. 

2 A. Wolberg (German patent 93,439) claims wool wax as a substitute for carnaiiba 
wax for this purpose. 

* Watson, United States patents 1,042,992, 1,058,048. 

4 Sharp, United States patent 1,018,589. 
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and can easily be powdered, its surface is capable of taking a high 
polish, and it is said to possess the property of adding lustre to polishes, 
simulating in this respect, although not to the same extent, carnauba 
wax. , * 

Candelilla wax is easily soluble in turpentine, hot chloroform, or 
•carbon tetrachloride. The author suggests the use of the last-named 
solvent for dissolving the wax on a laboratory scale in order to filter 
off impurities. , 

Fraps and Rather 1 isolated, from candelilla wax, a hydrocarbon 
melting at 68 ° C. and having the formula O^H^, which they state to be 
hentriacontane, and also Another substance, probably a hydrocarbon 
melting at 85° C. Sanders * states that the wax contains hentriacontane 
and myricyl alcohol. This statement is in some measure confirmed 
by Lewkowitsch, 3 who finds that the unsaponifiable matter shows a 
definite increase on acetylation, namely 4-56 per cent, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to Hare and Bjerregaard , 4 who state that no increase takes place. 

Meyer and Soyka 6 show that the wax, after removal of the alcohol- 
soluble resinous matter, consisted largely of normal dotriacontane 
CjjHgg which melted at 71° C., and also a small amount of an oxylactone 
W >3 (melting point 88 ° C.). 

Owing to the primitive methods employed in the production of this 
wax, and also perhaps to other wax-bearing shrubs being mixed with the 
candelilla plant in gathering it, it is to be expected that the constituents 
and characteristics will differ very greatly for the various samples. 

Candelilla wax should find an outlet in the manufacture of shoe 
polishes, phonograph records, lacquers, etc. As it is said to burn with 
a clear bright flame it may, perhaps, be used as a candle material in 
hot countries. 

A sample of the wax from Elparto grass examined by Lewkoicitsch 3 
had ’the melting point 77-81° C., and contained 56-1 per cent of un¬ 
saponifiable matter and 38-6 per cent of fatty acids of the mean mole¬ 
cular weight 468-8. The sample examined contained 4-7 per cent of 
ash, chiefly silica and alumina. Patents for the recovery of this wax 
have been taken out by Cross and Russell . a 

1 Joum. Ind. and Eng. Chem. t 1910, 454. v 

2 Proc. Chem. Soc. vol, xxvii. 250. 

0 3 Unpublished observation. 

4 Jfsurn. Ind. and Eng. Chem. s 1910, 203. 

5 Monatsh. f. Chtm., 1913, 1169. 

6 English patent 8268, 1908 ; French patent 395,250. 


[Table 
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VLAX WAX 1 * 

French— Cire de lin. Gwcmm—Flachswachs. Italian—Cera di lino. 

The surface of the flax fibre is coated with a waxy substance which 
can be isolated by extraction with volatile solvents. 

The flax wax so obtained is a white or yellowish-green or yellowish- 
brown solid substance of dull, wax-like fracture and possesses a very 
pronounced odour of flax. The wax dissolves with difficulty in chloro¬ 
form, but is readily soluble in the usual solvents. In alcohol it is onfy 
partially soluble. 

The fatty acids in flax wax consist of the saturated acids : palmitic 
and stearic, and of the liquid acids : oleic, linolic, and linolenic. The 
identity of the liquid acids was proved by the isolation of their oxidation 
products. The 81-3 per cent of alcohols plus hydrocarbons given in the 
table consist in the main (to the extent of 70-80 per cent) of a solid 
hydrocarbon, melting at 68° 0., and having the specific gravity 0-9941 
at 10° C. The remainder is a mixture of phytosterol and ceryl alcohol. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Flax Wax' 1 


Specific 
Gravity 
at 15° C. 

Melting 

Point. 

°0. 

A ell 
Value. 

i Saponification Iodine 

1 Value. Value, 

i Mgrrns. KOH. I Per cent. 

Reichert- 
Meissl Value, 
c.c. A norm. 
KOH. 

AlcohoIs+ 
Hydrocarbotis. 
Per cent. 

0-9083 

61-5 

54-49 

101-51 9-61 

9-27 

81-32 


RAPHIA WAX 

This wax, whfth is obtained from Raphia Ruffia, a palm indigenous 
to Madagascar, forms a whitish layer on the under side of the leaf, 
from which it can be easily detached by rubbing lightly with the finger. 
The glossy epidermis of the leaves yields the commercial “ bass,” and 
after stripping this off the “ residues ” are spread on cloths in the open 
air (but sheltered from the wind). The dried 1 leaves are then shaken 
or rubbed between the hands, when the wax comes off easily as a fine 
powder. By bpiling with water, the powder is refined; the earthy 
matter settles out and the crude wax is ladled off and allowed to solidify. 

At present only small quantities are prepared in Madagascar for tip 
market; but should the demand increase, considerable quantities can 
be obtained, as.the dried leaves, after having been stripped off the 
“ bass,” yield about 10 per cent of wax. The crude wax resembles 
carnauba wax. 

Its specific gravity is 0-950 and its melting point 82° C. (Jumelle). 3 

1 Cross and Bevan, Joum. Chem. Soc., 1890, 196. 

3 C. Hoffmeister, Berichte , 1903, 1047. 

3 Compt. rend., 1905 (141), 1251. 
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The wax is sparingly soluble in chloroform, ether, petroleum ether, 
benzene, carbon-bisulphide, and acetone.. It dissolves in boiling alcohol, 
but separates on cooling. According to Haller, 1 * this wax consists chiefly 
of an alcohol of the formula,C 20 H 42 O, which is not identical with araohyl 
alcohol prepared from araehidic licid. 

Two specimens of Raphia examined in the Imperial Institute 3 4 
gave the following result:— 



I. 

II. 

| Specific gravity at 99° C. (water at 15j£° C.) 

0-836 

0-832 

. Melting point. 

82° C. 

83° U 

: Acid value. 

4-9 

6-5 

Saponification value. 

• 61-3 

50-3 

Iodine value. 

7-7 

10-7 


COTTON SEED WAX 

French— Cire de colon. German— Baumwollsamemcacks. 

Italian— Cera di cotone. 

This wax is contained in the raw cotton to the extent of about 
i)-5 per cent, and may be extracted therefrom with benzol. The crude 
wax resembles beeswax in consistency.* Knecht atul Allen 3 separated 
the crude wax into two portions by means of petroleum ether; the 
soluble portion constituting about 70 percent of the crude wax, melting 
at. 66-67“ 0. and containing a small amount of combined glycerine, 
and the insoluble portion which was dark green in colour and plastic, 
melting at 68° 0. These observers separated the petroleum ether 
soluble portion into two fractions by boiling with 96 per cent alcohol: 
the alcohol-insoluble portion (18-8 per cent) representing a glossy wax 
melting at 78° C. and having the iodine value 11-28, and the alcohol- 
soluble portion melting at 62° G. and having the iodine value 33-42. 

The wax contained 47-5 per cent of unsaponifiable matter, from 
which the authors isolated a phytosterol, the acetate of yhichlnelted at 
127-2° C. Piest 4 extracted from raw American cotton a waxy body 
by means of the following solvents; the different solvents extracted 
various amounts, namely:—ether, 0-74 per cent; benzene, 0-87 per 
cent; petroleum ether, 0-5 per cent; and absolute alcohol, 1-23 per 
cent. The* alcoholic extract had the saponification value 159 and the 
iodine value 22-1. 

1 Compt. rend., 1907 (144), 594. 

a Bull. Imp. Inst., 1908, 383. 

3 Journ. Soc., Dyers and Colourists, 1911, 142. 

4 Zeitschr. angew. Chem., 1912, 396! 
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GONDANG WAX 1 2 (GETAH WAX ?) 

French— Cire de gondang (Cire de getgh ?).' German— Gondangwachs 
(Getdhwachs). Italian— Gera di gondang (di getah]. 

This wax is obtained by the Javanese from a wild fig-tree, gondang 
(Ficus ceriflua, Jungh; Ficus subracemosa, Bl.), by boiling the latex 
with water until the wax separates. The cakes of gondang wax have 
a chocolate colour outside, and are yellowish-white inside. Tfce 
yellowish-white colour becomes gradually brown on exposure to the air. 
The Wax is hard and shows condko'idal fracture, but is not very friable. 
The crude wax is stated to form a “ transition product ” between 
india-rubber and wax. ' The crude wax melts at about 60° C.; it then 
forms an extremely viscous mass which can be drawn out in threads, 
and separates on standing into two layers—melted wax and a brown 
aqueous layer. On cooling, the wax remains viscous for some time; 
finally a white mass separates. 

The specific gravity of the melted wax is 1-0115 at 15° C.; it softens 
at 55° C., but is not completely melted at 73° C. It dissolves in benzene, 
carbon bisulphide, chloroform, oil of turpentine, petroleum ether, as 
also ifilroiling ether, alcohol, and amyl alcohol. By purifying it with 
boiling alcohol, 70 per cent of the material are obtained as a white 
crystalline mass, melting at 61° 0., soluble in boiling alcohol and insoluble 
in cold alcohol. 

The purified wax of the melting point 61° C. consists chiefly of the 
ficoceryl ficocerylate. e 

On subjecting gondang wax to destructive distillation, an aqueous 
distillate containing acetic acid and propionic acid is obtained first, 
followed by an oily liquid containing a hydrocarbon*^!^, a crystalline 
acid, melting at 54° C., of the formula Cyi^Og, and an alcohol, melting 
at 51° C., of the formula C^H^O. 

» 


PISANG WAX 8 v 

French— Cire de Pisang. German— Pisangwaehs, Bamnenwachs. 

'■ f . Italian— Cera di Pisang. 

Pisang wax is found as a powdery mass on the leaves of Cera Musce, 
indigenous to Java. The natives collect the wax in much the same 
manner as carnaiuba yax is gathered, by scraping it off the leaves and 
melting the scrapings in boiling water. One branch, carrying about 
seven leaves (each on an average about 6 feet long), yields 60 gTms, of 
wax. The exported wax forms hard cakes of white, yellowish, or 
slightly green colour, The wax is slightly transparent, of granular 

1 Greuhoff aud Sack, Rec. des trav. chim. des PaysrBus, 1901, 65. . 

2 Ibid. 
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crystalline fracture, and easily friable. The commercial product contains 
only 1 per cent of ash. 

The .specific gravity varies from 0-963 to 0-970; the melting point 
is from 78f to 81° C., and the saponification value 109. 

The wax dissolves sparingly in strong boiling alcohol; it is also 
sparingly soluble in most solvents. It dissolves easily, however, in 
boiling oil of turpentine, amyl alcohol, and carbon bisulphide. At 
15° C. the following quantities are retained in solution: by petroleum 
ether 0-1 per cent, acetone 0-5 per cent, ether 0-7 per cent, oil of tur¬ 
pentine 1 per cent, chloroform 1-7 per cent, and carbon bisulphide 
1-8 per cent. 

The wax consists of the pisangceryl ester of pisangcerylic acid. 
The commercial samples contain only 1 to 1-5 per cent of free fatty 
acids. 

On subjecting the wax to destructive distillation a small quantity 
of aqueous distillate passes over whilst the temperature rises rapidly 
to 200° C. From 210° to 320° C. a buttery mass distils over, which 
can be separated by expression into a liquid and a solid portion. The 
liquid portion, after purification by sulphuric acid and re-distillation, 
appears to be a hydrocarbon having the formula C^H^. The solid 
mass after being crystallised from alcohol melts at 63-5° C., and Stated 
to have the composition expressed by the formula ^27^54^2- 


PALM WAX 

French—Cire de palmier. Qcnnm—Palmwachs. 

Italian —Cera di palma. . 

This wax is obtained from Ceroxyhn andieola, Humb. (indigenous 
to the Andes), and Klopstockia cerifera, Karst, (indigenous to Columbia). 
These two palms exude from their trunks a wax-like mass which is 
collected by the natives. It is a greenish-white powder and is purified 
in a somewhat crude fashion by melting over fire and boiling with 
water. This crude product is stated to be a mixture of pure wax with 
a resinous substance, which can be removed by repeatecl crystallisation 
from boiling alcohol, in which the resinous matter is readily soluble. 
The chemical characteristics are said to be very similar to those of 
carnaliba wax. It should, however, be noted that commercial products 
sold as palm wax have frequently been found to be«nothing else but 
carnaiiba wax. 

• 

Madagascar Rhimba wax is furnished by the “ Rhimba ” tree of 
Madagascar. It appeared in commerce a few years ago in the shape of 
small irregular masses adhering to pieces of bark from the tree. Most 
of these masses were encrusted with woody and earthy particles, others* 
had a smooth but dull and greyish surface resembling resins, which 
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harden when running out from the trunks of the trees. Rhimba wax 
appears, therefore, to consist of a mixture of a vegetable wax and resin. 

Jasmine flower wax is obtained from the petals of the jasnSne flower, 
Philadelphus coromrius, as a by-product in the process of extracting 
the flowers with petroleum ether. After evaporating off the petroleum 
etljer, the ethereal oil is extracted from the residue by alcohol, leaving 


be|jind a hard yellowish-brown mass 

for which Raddiffe and Allan 1 

found the following characteristics 

• 

Wax — 


Acid value 

2 f 8 

Saponification value . 

05-8 

Iodine value . 

52-0 

Fatty Acids — 


Melting point . 

67-05° C. 

Mean molecular weight 

398 

Iodine value . 

39 

Curcas wax occurring on the bark of Jalropha Gurcas (see p. 231) 
consists-, according to Sack , 2 of melissyl alcohol and melissyl melissate. 

Lesser known vegetable waxes are the wax from Ficus rubiginosa 
(Warren de la Rue and Muller), the wax from Anliaris toxicaria, Leach. 

(Upas-tree), ocotilla wax, coffee berry 

wax 3 (cp. p. 371), the wax from 

Langadcrrffis hypogwa, Mart. (Balanophore wax), and shellac wax. 4 

Ocotilla ' wax 5 is obtained from a 

shrub Moquinia hypolenca, D.C. 

(Fouquiera splendent), belonging to the order Composites, growing wild 
on the coast of Rio Grander The author obtained a yield of about 

2 ,per cent from the entire plant, the bulk of which, however, was 
contained in the leaves, the stem and the stalks yielding but a 

small proportion. The extracted wax had the' following character- 

istics:— 


Acid value 

68-1 

Saponification value . 

. ' 185 0 (?) 

Unsaponifiable matter 

. 43’ 11 per cent 

Melting point oi same 

64-66° C. 

Eat^y acids 

23’9 per cent 

Melting point of same 

60° C. 

Mean molecular weight 

288-3 


1 'Journ* Soc. Chem. Ind., 1909, 227. 

- Chem. Centralbl., 1906, i. 1106. 

3 Meyer and Eckert, Monatsh.f. Chem., 1910, 1260. 

4 Ljubarski, Setfensiederzlg ., 1913, 127. 

5 Cp. F. Ephraim, German patent 216,792. 
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. CANE SUGAR WAX 

French —Cire de sucre de cane. German— Rohrzuekerwachs. 

Italian —Cera di zucehero vegelale. 

This wax is obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of Sugar 
from the cane either by scraping the stem or skimming oil the juice 
obtained by boiling out the cane. Wijnberg has patented a process for 
recovering the wax from the filter press residues obtained in the purifica¬ 
tion of the sugar juice with lime. 1 In the factories the residues from the 
filter presses are allowed to ferment when the glycerides appear to be 
decomposed, the more resistant wax-like bodies remaining unattacked. 
Wijnberg examined the samples of the crude wax prepared from both 
the fresh and fermented residues, and obtained results collated in the 
table of characteristics. Wijnberg * also found a large amount of 
lecithin and a phytosterol. 

The crude wax is a dark brown or dark green, hard mass, and some 
specimens are sticky to the touch. 

1 United State-, patent 941,401 ; French patent 397,849 ; English patent ^J22, 1909. 

2 Inaug. Dissert Amsterdam, 1909. 


[Table 
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. 2. ANIMAL WAXES 

The animal waxes contain but small quantities of unsaturated acic^ 
and unsatuiated alcohols. The acid and alcoholic constituents of 
beeswax, spermaceti, and insect wax belong chiefly to the saturated 
(aliphatic) series. Wool wax, however, has an exceptional chemical 
•composition; some of its alcohols are derivatives of the cholesterol 
series, and its fatty acids are characterised by the facility with which 
they become dehydrated. Wool wax is also remarkable on account of 
the difficulty with which it is saponified even by alcoholic caustic 
potash. • 

Like all natural products the individual waxes exhibit variations 
depending on the race of the animal, etc. This holds especially good 
of the different beeswaxes. 


wool wax 1 (wool grease) 

French —Cire de mint. German— Wollwachs. Italian— Gdfa di lam. 

For tables of characteristics see pp. 891, 892. 

The term wool wax was proposed by the author for the neutral 
portion of raw wool fat—“ wool grease,”—and has now been adopted 
by modern writers. • 

Wool fat, Wool grease, Recovered grease, Brown grease : 2 French— 
Suintine ; German— Wollfett, Wollschweissfett, Suinter; Italian— Brasso 
di lam greggio, sugm, is the natural gTease contained in sheep’s wool. 
In the course of preparing the raw wool for spinning, this grease is 
removed by means of dilute soap (or sodium carbonate) solutions, 3 or 
by extraction with volatile solvents. In this country the suds from 
wool-scouring are usually collected in large tanks, and by acidulating 
with mineral acids, “ brown grease,” or “ recovered grease,” 2 is ob- 
tained of varying composition, according as to whether the suds from 
* the wool are kept separate or are mixed with the soap suds from the 
scoured woven goods, which latte* process is the one adopted in those 
woollen mills where wool is washed, spun, and w8ven (cp. Vol. III. 
Chap. XVI. “ Wool Grease”). The degreasing of wool by means of 
an electric current has been patented by Lagye and VandaUe.* 

The wool grease, obtained by extracting, raw. wool with volatile 
solvent^ contains of course only the natural constituents, viz. free 
fatty acids, neutral esters, and free alcohols, in admixture with potassium 
salts of fatty acids. 

1 Lewkowitsch, Journ. Soc , Ghem. Ind ., 1892, 135 ; 1896, 14. 

2 In the United States this grease is known commercially as “ Degras.” 

:! Dantzer (French patent 372,767) patents the employment of aqueous solutions 
containing only the water-seluble portions of woft-scouring suds. 

4 French patent 399,875. 
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The wool fats from various sources vary considerably within certain 
limits much as other natural products do. The following table contains • 
some characteristics of several wool fats obtained by extracting raw 
wool with ether* 


Source of Wool 
Fat. « 

From 

Yield 
of Wool 
Fat. 

Per cent. 

Potash Salts 
in Wool Fat* 
calculated to 
Potassium . 
Oleato. 

Per cent. 

r mmtm ' — 

, Colour. 

. , 

Con¬ 

sistence. 

Acid 

Value. 

Saponifica¬ 
tion Value. 

Alcohols 
(unsaponi- 
fiable). 
Per cent. 

Ob- 

servei 

t 

1. New Zealand 

16-6 

4-9 

dark red 

fairly 

14-3 

110-5-110-7 

43-6-43-9 

llerbi 

wool 




soft when 









fresh, 







• 


becomos 









harder on 





2. Australian wool 

160 

4-24 

brownish- 

keening. 

fairly 

15 5 

112*7-113*3 






yellow 

soft, re- 









mained 









so after 





S. South American 

13-2 

9-26 

yellowish- 

keeping. 

fairly 

13*2 

98'7-98‘9 

43 1-43-6 

* 

wool 



olive-green 

hard. 





4. Russian wool 

6-6 

24-4 

dirty 

soft at 

18-9 

94'2-95*9 

3S*7-39*1 





brown 

20“ C. 





5. Australian wool 



light 

melts 

27-4 

100-3 

55-124 

Lewkc 

c 

t 


brown 

at 30 6“ C. 




witscl 


Since the valuable property of wool fat, viz. that of yielding emul¬ 
sions with water which are easily absorbed by the skin, ha3 been re¬ 
discovered , 1 the raw wool fat is purified by various (patented 2 ) pro¬ 
cesses, and the refined neutral wool fat— wool wax —is brought into 
commerce either in an anhydrous state (under such names as “ adeps 
lanse ”), or in the hydrated state (under the name “ lanolin ”). Other 
‘ commercial names are “ agnin,”«“ alapurin,” etc. (cp, Vol. III. Chap. 
XVL.“ Wool Grease ”). 

Anhydrous wool wax is a pale yellow, translucent substance, having 
a slight but not unpleasant smell (in contradistinction to raw wool 
grease, which is characterised by its peculiar disagreeable smell, recalling 
that of sheep).' Its consistence is that of a thin ointment. It dissolves 
readily in chloroform, ether, and ethyl acetate. Although insoluble in„ 
water, it possesses the remarkable property of absorbing larger quantities 
of water than any^itBer wax ; even if as much as 80 parts of water be 
mixed with 100 parts of wax, the emulsion which is formed with water 
has the appearance of a perfectly homogeneous mass. A mixture of 
neutral wax and water, containing about 22-25 per cent of the latter, 
is sold in commerce under the name “ lanolin ” (see below). 

Wool wax is not completely saponified by aqueous caustic alkalis ; 
eyen prolonged boiling with alcoholic potash under ordinary pressure 
does not effect complete saponification. Sodium alcoholate (or absolute 
alcohol and metallic sodium) or alcoholic potash under pressure readily 
effect complete saponification (cp. Vol. I. Ohap. II.). 

1 Jouni. Soc. Cheik. Ind., 1892, 136 ; 1S90, M. 

2 Cp. Langbeck, Jo urn. Soc. Chcm. Ind., 1890, 356. 
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Prepared from “lanolin.” 
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II. Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Insoluble Fatty Adds _ • 


Solidifying 

Point. 

*0. 

Melting 

Point 

•c. 

Mean ; 

Molecular 
Weight. 

V 

Iodine 

Value. 

Per cent. 

Observer. 

• 40 

41-8 

327-5 

17 

Lewkowitseh 


III. Physical and Chemical Characteristics of the Mixed Alcohols 


Solidifying 

Point. 

e O. 

Melting 

Point. 

°C. 

• 

Mean 

Molecular 

Weight. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Acetyl 

Value. 

Observer. 

28’ 

33-r. 1 
44-4-48-9 2 

239 1 

36 1 

26-4 2 

143-8 

LowkowitseU 

>> 


IV. Chemical Characteristics of the Neutral Esters 


Saponification 

Value. 

Fatty Acids. 

Alcohols. 

Observer. 

' Mgrms. KOH. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


i 90-9 

j 

56-66 

• 

47-55 

Lewkowitsch 


The'chemical composition of wool wax is not fully known. Wool 
wax evidently consists of a very complex mixture of esters and free 
alcohols; amongst the alcohols, cholesterol and isocholesterol occur to 
a large extent. Owing to the presence of high proportions of these 
alcohols wool wax rotates the plane of polarised light. Walden found 
the specific rotation [«]„= + 6-7° at 35° C., and in a 35 per cent chloro¬ 
form solution [a]„ = + 8-55°. In a 25 per cent benzene solution Rakusin 
found [a] n = +,2-8. 

Lewkomtsch wasfthe first to show that the previously accepted 
statement, viz. that neutral wool wax is a mixture of cholesteryl (and 
isocholestervl), oleates, %nd stearates, is erroneous. The low iodine value 
of both the fatty acids and the alcohols precludes this altogether. The 
absence of palmitic and sfearic acids has been confirmed later -on by 
Darmstddter and Lifschutz 3 Nor should Buisine’s assertion that ceryl 
ceretate 1 is present be accepted without further proof, las ceryl alcohol 
occurs in raw wool fat in the free state. An inquiry into the nature of- 

* Prom raw wool fat. 2 From lanolin. 3 Berichte, 1898, 103. 

4 G. de Sanctis, Ohm. Zeit., 1895, 651, statee that cerotic acid occurs in wool fat. 
According to Darmstadter and Lifichutz, the quantity of cerotic acid can only be very 
small. 
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the components, carried out by the author, 1 has shown that the mean 
molecular weight of the alcohols (239), in conjunction with the low 
iodine value (36), points to the presence of lower saturated alcohols, 
since cholesterol and isocholesterol have the molecular weight 372 and 
the iodine absorption 68-3 (cf>. Vol. I. Chap. II.). The fatty acids, owing 
to their low iodine absorption, cannot consist to any considerable extqpt 
of oleic acid. The author has shown that they contain hydroxy acicfe, a 
as they easily give off the elements of water at temperatures little above 
100° C., with formation of inner anhydrides or lactoneB, and assimilate 
considerable quantities of acetic anhydride, forming acetylated acids. 

Marchetti 8 stated that he isolated from wool wax an alcohol of 
the formula C^II^O—-termed lanolin alcohol. Since, however, two 
other alcohols described by Darmstadter and Lifschutz, 4 and supposed 
to form a homologous series with lanolin itlcohol, have been shown to 
be lactones (see above), the existence of this alcohol becomes doubtful. 

The results of a further examination of wool wax carried out by 
Darmstadter and Lifschiilz *.have been collated by the author in a 
synoptical form in the following table 6 :— 


1 Join. Hoe. Chan. Ind., 1892, 136 ; 1896, 14. Op. Vol. 1. Chap. XI. 

“ Ibid. 3 (Jazz. ehim. ital ., 1895, 22. 

4 Benchte , 1895, 3133 ; op. Jahrbuch d. Chem ., 1896, vi. 375. '' 

5 Ihd., 1896, 618 ; 2890 ; Journ. Hoc. Chem. Ind., 1896, 548 ; 1897, 150. 

6 Jahrbuch d. Chem., 1898, vm. 405. 


[Table 
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The alcohols mentioned under B (/3) do not contain cholesterol. 
The alcohol “2 c” gives the colour reactions of cholesterol, but since 
g cholesterol itself could not be isolated, Damsliidter and Lifschiitz con¬ 
cluded that cholesterol ^is only formed during the reaction, and that 
the alcohol “2c” should be looked upon as a hydrated cholesterol, 
from which cholesterol and isocholesterol are obtained. Further 
researches are required to elucidate the complicated composition of 
wool wax. Since cholesterol and isocholesterol differ in their optical 
rotation (cholesterol being loevorotatory and isocholesterol dextro- 
;,rota|ory in ethereal solution), the polariscopic examination of the 
alcohols should lead to more definite information (Vol. I. Chap. I.). 
This is all the more required since in a more recent publication Schulze 1 
maintains his earlier statements on isocholesterol. 

A renewed inquiry into the work of Dofmsladter and Lifschiitz by 
Rahman and Siebert 2 has, however, proved that part of the substances 
which had been obtained by Darmstddter and Lifschiitz are only formed 
in the course of, and are due to the manner of, preparing the products 
described by them, and that another part does not consist of chemical 
individuals, but of a mixture of the original substances with their 
products of saponification. As far as can be stated at present wool wax 
contains lanocerin, which is isolated by repeatedly boiling out wool fat 
with an equal amount of methyl alcohol, dissolving the qndissolved 
portion in ether, and precipitating it with alcohol. Lanocerin appears 
to be the inner anhydride of lanoceric acid. With regard to carnaiibyl 
alcohol see footnote, p. 894, and Vol. I. Chap. III. 

To some extent the differences in the results obtained by the several 
observers may be due to the difference in the composition of the wool 
fats from which the wool waxes wer# isolated. 

Lewkowitsch 3 found the acetyl value of a sample of wool wax from 
“ lanolin ” 23-3, and of the wool fat alcohols 143-8. 

Owing to its property of forming an emulsion with water (which 
will not separate into two layers even after several years’ standing), 
and to the ease with which it is absorbed by the skin, wool wax is used 
as a basis for ointments 4 and cosmetics. 5 The British and the German 
Pharmacopoeia recognise two preparations, viz. Adeps lan® anhydrous, 
i.e. pure wool wax, and Adeps Ian® hydrosus, i.e. hydrous wool wax, 
better known under the trade term “ Lanolin.” For further informa¬ 
tion on the subject of wool fat cp. Vol. III. “ Wool Grease.” 

J> 

1 Berichle, 1898, 1200. 2 Centralbl.f. Physiol.^ 1905, xix. No. 10. 

3 Analyst , 1899, 321. 

4 With regard to the solubility of mercuric chloride, mercuric nitrate, sulphur, 

ferrous sulphate, ferric chloride, lead acetate, iodine, potassium iodide, iodoform, 
phenol, and camphor in lanoline, cp. G. Close, Archives Internationales de pharmaco- 
dynamie deth&rapie, 1907, 460. 3 3 

6 Cp. P. G. Unna, Medizinvsche Klinik, 1907, No. 42. 
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BEESWAX 1 

French— Gire d’dbeiUes. German— Bieneqwachb. Italian— Cera d’ api. 

< For table of characteristics see p. 920. 

Beeswax is secreted by the common bee, Apis mellijka, as also 
by other species of Apis and Trigona, as a product of digestion; it 
serves to the bees as the material for building up the honeycombs. * * 

At present the honey is removed from the combs by centrifugal 
machines. A description of modern apparatus has been given,by 
IF. F. Reid} 

For places of production see table, p. 909. 

The older process of preparing beeswax consisted in melting the 
emptied honeycombs by immersion in hot water, and filtering the 
liquefied wax from impurities (such as dead bees, etc.). 3 A more modem 
process is to prepare the wax by expression after having melted the 
honeycombs and removed gross impurities by straining. The press- 
residue is again boiled up and pressed once more. The residue from the 
second expression still contains some 10-15 per cent of wax. Such 
residues aA collected together in special establishments, and the wax 
is recovered by extraction with solvents. 4 This product, known as 
“ extracted beeswax,” differs somewhat from the beeswax obtained by 
expression. It presents a dark brown, soft mass, greasy to the touch 
and of unpleasant odour ; on boiling with water it gives up a yellow 
colouring matter. Hirschel 5 examined three genuine samples of 
“ extracted ” wax. Chemically they differed from expressed wax by 
having a somewhat higher acid value (23-3-27-1) and a much higher 
iodine value (31-2-39-6). In Weivwum’s paraffin wax- or ceresin-test 
(see jk 921) they behaved like samples of genuine beeswax containing 
about 5 per cent of admixed paraffin wax. Since “ extracted ” beeswax 
is rarely sold in commerce as such, the following notes refer only to 
expressed wax, i.e. the yellow wax of commerce. 

Gabribioitsch 6 examined samples of Russian extracted wax and 
found the following characteristics:— 


Speoific gravity . 

. 0-95-0-97 

Melting point, ° C. 

. 60-64 

Acid value 

. '18-22 

Saponification value 

. , . 88-100 

Ratio number 

. 3-55-3-88 


The propolis (German “ Klebwachs ”), i.e. the wax used, by the 

1 The bibliography of beeswax arrayed chronologically, and of waxes used in adulter- * 
ati'ng it, will be found Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind ., 1892, 766. 

2 Joum. Soc. of Arts, 1903, 622. 

3 Cp. Bull. Imp. Inst., 1910, 25. ‘ 

4 A. C. Miller, United States patent 906,732. 

s r> Qhem. Zeit., 1904, 212. 6 Russ, Filhrer d. d. Fetlind., 1909, 66. 
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bees for sealing up the cells s consists, according to Oreshoff and Sack, 1 
of 84 per cent of an aromatic resin, 12 per cent of wax, and 4 per centof 
> alcohd-soluble impurities. A more fecent analysis of propolis by 
Dieterich 2 gave the following results 


Volatile substances .... 6-98 per cent 

Alcohol-insoluble substances . . . 12-94 

Resinous substances . . .64-61 

Wax.16-05 

Volatile oils ..... Traces 


P. Borisch 3 gives the following data ;—Resinous matter insoluble 
in hot light petroleum spirit, but soluble in 96 per cent alcohol 43-6 
per cent; “Propolis balsam,’ soluble in hot light petroleum spirit 
and 70 per cent alcohol 8-7 per cent; Beeswax 27-9 per cent; Ethereal 
oil and Water 6-9 per cent. The “ propolis resin ” is described as being 
brownish black, soft, and melting at about 67° C.; after exposure for 
several hours to a temperature of 101° C. it assumes on cooling the 
consistence of hard Tolu balsam. The “ propolis balsam ” is described 
as a syrupy, golden yellow fluid, having a strongly aromatic, odour. 

If the propolis is melted with the beeswax it imparts a more intense 
colour. For its analysis Kystenmacher 4 recommends to boil out the 
sample 5 times with twice its weight of 99-8 per cent •teohol (by 
volume). The insoluble portion is subsequently extracted with chloro¬ 
form, and the final residuo weighed. The alcoholic solution on cooling 
yields a precipitate which is washed with absolute alcohol and finally 
with 96 per cent alcohol. The washings and filtrate are separated into 
further fractions by careful dilution of water. Dieterich extracted a 
propolis with low boilipg petroleunf ether and separated the wax and 
balsam by .means of 70 per cent alcohol. This author states that 
propolis contains vanillin, but no cinnamic acid. 

In order to increase the production of honey it has become the 
practice to place artificial combs in the beehives. These combs were 
originally made from genuine beeswax, but with the increased demand 
for beeswax, artificial combs are now being prepared from a mixture 
of beeswax and beeswax substitutes. At first ceresin was used for 
this purpose, but at present paraffin wax has taken its place. When 
such combs, alter the removal of the honey, are melted down, then 
naturally the resulting wax will contain paraffin wax. Such a product 
must, of course, be looked upon as adulterated. Latterly stearic acid 
is being used in place of (or admixed with) paraffin wax (see p. 912). 

The expressed wax is as a rule of a yellow or yellowish colour. 
Some commercial waxes, mostly of noqjEuropean origin, have a greenish, 
reddish, or brown colour, even black if the melting out is done carelessly. 

Cuban wax in particular varies from light yellow to black. The chief 

• 

1 Bee. Trav. Chin. de8 Pays-fias, 1903, 139. 

2 Zeitschr.J, angew. Ckern. , 1907, 1688. 

11 Pham. Zentralbl. , 1907 (48), 929. 

4 BericMe d. Dent, Pham. Oes., 1911, xxi., 66. 

3m 
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sources of origin of beeswax are given in the tables, pp. 909 to 914. 
The crude beeswax, like all other natural products, varies not only with 
the race of the bee and the kind of food it takes, but also with the care « 
exercised in preparing the wax. Thus the wax obtained from bees who 
frequent pine forests is darker than that obtained from bees who collect 
the pollen from clover. Light coloured wax is considered of higher 
value than dark coloured, inasmuch as the former is bleached more 
readily than the latter. This must, however, not be taken as a general 
rule, as some dark waxes of foreign origin can be easily bleached. 

The crude wax is subjected in wax refining works to a process of 
purification, followed, if required, by a process of bleaching. 

The purification consists in remelting the wax in pitch pine vessels 
over boiling water so that the impurities (dirt, etc.) may settle out. 
In order to accelerate the settling process, and with a view to obviating 
as far as possible the troublesome emulsion which forms between the 
aqueous and the wax layers, dilute sulphuric acid is frequently added 
to the water over which the wax is heated. After thorough boiling and 
agitating, the contents of the vessels are allowed to rest, when clear wax 
rises to the top and is skimmed off to be poured into moulds. Yellow 
wax has the pleasant odour of honey, and is almost tasteless. At low 
temperatures it is brittle, and of fine granular fracture. The observa¬ 
tion that'yellow wax becomes white by repeated melting in water and 
by exposure to sunlight has led to the customary process of " air bleach¬ 
ing ” or “ sun bleaching: ” yellow wax. It was found by experience 
that the moisture of the air, the intensity of the light, and especially 
the extent of the surface that is exposed to the air, play a very import¬ 
ant part in the process of bleaching. In order to expose as large a 
surface as possible, the yellow wax is usually converted into ribbons, or 
strips, or granules. 1 The wax is also made into flakes by pouring it in 
its melted state on to rollers which are partly immersed in water. It 
has ajso been found by experience that an admixture, of 3-5 per cent, of 
tallow or of a small quantity of oil of turpentine is capable of accelerating 
the process of air bleaching. It would appear that the oil of turpentine 
acts as an oxygen carrier, inasmuch as it gives rise to the formation of 
hydrogen peroxide, which is used as a bleaching agent in the production 
of white wax (see below). (At the same time the oil of turpentine 
renders the beeswax less friable, cp. Vol. III. “ Wax candles.’') 

Owing to the slowness of the air-bleaching process, other methods 
are employed, such as decolourising by treatment -with animal char, 
or with fuller’s earth ; 2 purely chemical processes of bleaching, viz. by 
means of hydrogen peroxide, ozone, potassium bichromate and sulphuric 
acid, and by means of sodium hypochlorite, are also frequently resorted 
to. With the improvements in the commercial preparation of ozone, 
it, in the form of ozonised air^lias been used for bleaching beeswax. 

1 Perhaps an apparatus like Laral'a emulsifier may prove useful in comminuting 
beeswax to granules. 

* Weuigartner, French patent 365,555, 1906; A. Muller-Jacobs, United States 
patent 883,001. A. Lob, Oheni. Jlevue , 1908, 81. 

1,3 Ozonair Ltd., English patent 4579, 1906. 
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This method possesses several advantages over the purely chemical pro¬ 
cesses inasmuch as the bleached wax is harder and the danger of 
' charring is obviated. A large plant for this purpose has recently been 
fitted up in Russia. Whereas air-bleached wax is suitable for every pur¬ 
pose for which wax is used, chemically bleached waxes, especially those 
obtained by treatment with potassium bichromate and sulphuric acijJ, 
or sodium hypochlorite, are not suitable for best candles. It has 
therefore become a practice in many establishments to combpje the 
jprocess of chemical bleaching with air bleaching, by first treating the 
wax with chemicals and then “ finishing it off ” by exposure to light 
and air. 1 Chemically bleaching requires as much circumspective 
attention to details as in the case of oils and fats. If not carefully 
attended to dark wax results, from which the metallic salts cannot be 
washed out readily. Especially dangeroift is bleaching with free 
chlorine, although bleaching with sulphuric acid and potassium chlorate 
has been proposed. 

All waxes do not bleach equally well, much as is the case with many 
individual oils and fats of different origin. Belladi wax is the easiest 
to bleach ; it is followed in this respect by Turkish wax, Chilian wax, 
and Smyrna wax. Gambia wax is not bleached satisfactorily by air, 
but can be bleached by chemicals. Brazilian wax lias not hitherto been 
bleached successfully. Italian waxes are more difficult*to bleach. 
Whereas bleached Belladi wax is white with a blueish tint, other waxes 
give a yellowish tint, or are of a greenish or greyish hue. The art 
of the wax-bleacher consists in selecting and blending the various 
natural products so as to obtain a substance of desired tint, as also 
of the desired hardness by mixing Jiard and soft (such as Mogador) 
waxes. 

Best bleached white wax is of a pure white, or slightly yellowish 
colour. It is odourless and tasteless, Jias a higher specific gravity than 
yellow wax, and is more brittle than the latter. It is transparent at 
the edges ; its fracture is smooth, and no longer granular. 

Beeswax is not greasy to the touch, but if dropped on paper in the 
melted state it causes a permanent transparent spot. 

Beeswax found in the grave of a Viking queen at Oseberg in Norway, 
probably dating from a.d. 8()0, showed the following characteristics (as 
recorded by Sebelien 2 ) :— 




Specific gravity at 15° 0 

. 0-902 

Melting point, 0 f\ . 

. 03 

Acid valuo 

. 160 

Saponification value . 

. 95-31 

Ratio number 

. . 4-74 

Iodine value . 

. 66-02 


1 The bleaching of wax by an was piactised by the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Pliny describes 1 Reached wax as “ cent punica.” A description of the process of con¬ 
verting beeswax into ribbons and bleaching by exposure to air and light is given by 
Dioscorid.es. 

12 Zcitschr. f. inujew. Clytm., 1913, 689. 
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Beeswax 1 consists chiefly of a mixture of crude cerotic acid 2 and 
myricin (melissyl [myricyl] palmitate). It also contains, in small 
quantities, free melisBic acid, CyEIjoOj (or C 31 H 62 0 2 ), myricyl Alcohol 
(.Schwalb ), 3 uncombined ceryl alcohol, and another alcohol of unknown 
composition (perhaps psyllostearyl alcolfol found by Sundwiek 4 in 
fyimble bees’ wax). Berg found upwards of 0-6 per cent of cholesterin 
esters. Small quantities of unsaturated fatty acids have also been 
isolated. Hydrocarbons also are normal constituents of beeswax. 
Schwalb isolated two hydrocarbons -.—heptaeosane, C 27 H M , melting at 
60-5° C., and hentriacontane, C^H^, melting at 67° C. * 

With regard to the proportion of hydrocarbons in beeswax the 
earlier statement made by Schwalb, who found 5-6 per cent, is erroneous ; 
for A. and P. Buisine obtained from 12-7 to 13-0 per cent of hydro¬ 
carbons. These belong partly to the ethylene series. Mangold 5 
confirmed Buisine’s results. Keller found 12-5-14-5 per cent. More 
recently Hett and Ahrens obtained from 12-8 to 17-35 per cent of hydro¬ 
carbons (cp. p. 910). The Indian beeswaxes (“ Ghedda waxes”) 
contain on an average only 8-6 per cent of hydrocarbons. The melting 
points and iodine values of the hydrocarbons contained in pure beeswax 
are collated in the following table 


*’ tf 1 



Molting Point 

Iodino Value. 

Observer. 

•c. 



49-6 

22-06 

A. and P. Buisine 

51-0 

22-5 

Mangold 

55-2 

20-1 

Ahrens and Hett 


Evgkr 6 found a 5 per cent chloroform solution of yellow beeswax 
to rotate the plane of polarised light to the right (10-15° in a 200 mm. 
tube in a saccharimeter). 

Beeswax is almost insoluble in cold alcohol. Boiling alcohol dis¬ 
solves the bulk of the cerotic acid and a small quantity of myricin 
The alcoholic solution reddens bluo litmus paper faintly; a solution 
of phenolphthalein *inade just pink by a trace of alkali is, however, 
instantly decolourised. On cooling, the cerotic acid separates out so 
completely (in the form of thin needles) that the alcoholic solution does 
not become turbid on adding water, a slight opalescence only being 
noticeable. 

1 Brodie, Liebig’s Anna!., 67, 180 ; 71, 144. Schalfejelf, Beridde, 1872 (0), 278 ; 
1688 Nafzger, Liebig’s' AmM., 224, 225 ; Schwalb, ibid., 235, 106. Marie, Journ. 
doc. Chem. Ini., 1894, 207 ; 1895, 599 ; 1896, 362. 

2 Containing about 30-40 per cent of homologous acids (Marie). The melting point 
of the isolated and recrystallised “cerotic” add is given by various observers as 
78°-79° C. 

3 According to Gascard (Journ. Soc. Chem. Ini., 1893, 955) the myricyl alcohol 
from beeswax is identical with that from camaiibn wax and has the formula C al H M 0. 

* Zeitschr.f. phys. Chem., 1907, 53, 563. 6 Journ. Soc. Chem. Ini., 1891, 861. 

16 Chem. Zeit., 1906, 711. 
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Pure beeswax is soluble in chloroform. The best solvent for beeswax 
is carbon tetrachloride. 

Warm ether dissolves beeswax readily; on cooling, however, a portion 
of the dissolved wax separates out. According to Robineaud, 1 * only 
50 per cent of beeswax are dissolved by ether at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture. Experiments made by Buchner a showed that after allowing 
beeswax to stand with ether at the ordinary temperature, and washing 
the insoluble portion, a deep yellow ethereal solution was obtained, 
, whereas a white mass remained undissolved. The ether-soluble portion 
represented 30 per cent, the ether-insoluble portion 70 per cent of the 
original wax. The following table indicates the difference in com¬ 
position of the soluble and the insoluble portions:— 



Acid Value 

1 . 

Sapmudcfftioi} 

Value. 

II. 

Difference. 

IM. 

llatio Number. 

Original beeswax . 

19-5 

96-2 

78'7 

3*93 

Ether-soluble portion . 

40 

83-8 

13 8 

l-OOfi 

Ether-insoluble portion 

117 

99 1 

87 U 

— 

7'5 

r 


From these numbers the conclusion must be drawn that the major 
portion of cerotic acid, colouring matters, and hydrocarbons, together 
with the minor portion of the wax esters, pass into the ether. The 
ether-insoluble substance contains, therefore, a small quantity of cerotic 
acid and the main portion of the wax esters. Beeswax dissolves in 
hot benzene, but at 20° C. a considerable portion separates out, even 
from a 1 per cent solution of beeswax in benzene. 

The free cerotic acid cannot be extracted from beeswax by treatment 
with sodium carbonate or caustic alkali, as the resulting soap solution 
forms with the beeswax esters a complete emulsion which does not 
separate, even after many months’ standing (similarly as in the case of 
wool wax). . 

On distilling beeswax with lime an oil passes over (beeswax oil 3 4 5 ), 
the specific gravity of which varies from 0-74 to 0-79. On subjecting 
beeswax to destructive distillation Greshoff and Sack 4 obtained an oily 
distillate which separated into a solid and a liquid portiop. The liquid 
portion contained a hydrocarbon of the compositiqp C^flgo- The solid 
portion still contained undecomposed wax, and gave, after saponifica¬ 
tion, a solid fatty acid of the melting point 63° C. The unsaponiflable 
matter contained a hydrocarbon having the composition ObIIj,, and 
melting at 56° C. 

Eckecrantz and Lundstrom 5 resolved the product into (1) hydrocarbons 

1 Dingl. Pulyt. Journ ., 1862, 60. 

“ Chem. Zdt., 1907, 571. 

3 Ettling, Lidnys Annal. (1832), 2, 225 ; Poleck, Liebig's A/inal., 1848 (67), 174 : 

Brodie, ibid., 1849 (71), 144 ; Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind 1050. 

4 Rec. Trav. Chi?n. den Pays-Baa, 1901, 75. 

5 Arch. d. Pham., W10 (248), 500. 
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volatile in a current of steam ; these appear to consist of hydrocarbons 
ranging from C 10 H 20 up to C le H 32 ; (2) liquid hydrocarbons, no longer 
volatilisable in a current of steam, consisting of hydrocarbons ranging 
from C 16 H 32 to ; and (3) a solid saturated hydrocarbon of the 
composition (Nonokoscme). The solid hydrocarbon forms the 

tyilk of the wax oil. 

Beeswax is very frequently adulterated. Water and mineral matters 
(such as ochre, gypsum, etc.), also flour and starch, are easily detected. 
Fraudulent admixture with tallow, Japan wax, stearic acid, paraffin wax* 
and ceresin, colophony (rosin), spermaceti, carnauba wax, insect wax, and 
wool wax may be detected by the methods described below. 

Previous to the detailed examination by physical and chemical tests, 
the sample of crude beeswax should be boiled with water (to remove 
honey) and filtered in a water oven. Gross adulterants, such as mineral 
matters, are thus easily detected and determined quantitatively. The 
determination of water should not be omitted. 

A preliminary test for the detection of adulterants consists in 
dissolving the sample in chloroform (Long ’). Since ceresin, paraffin 
wax, carnauba wax, and wool wax are not completely soluble in this 
menstruum, considerable quantities of the latter may thus be detected 
qualitative^. It should, however, be borne in mind, that bleached 
(white) beeswax is not readily soluble in chloroform (Dieterich 2 ). 

As a preliminary test to which the filtered wax may be submitted, 
refractometric examination lias been recommended by Prosio, Marp- 
mann, Werder, 3 and later by Berg* Owing to the high melting point 
of the wax, the refraction should }>e determined at 75°-80° 0. Since 
the melting point of most beeswaxes lies above 65° C., the numbers 
recorded in the literature on this subject for a temperature of 62° C. 
have been omitted in this work, i^s being open to serious doubts. The 
figure* given in the table have been determined at 84° (1, but were 
reduced by calculation to 40° C. (Berg). (The numbers actually 
observed have not been published.) Considerable quantities of carnauba 
wax, colophony, ceresin, paraffin wax, and stearic acid, can lie pre¬ 
liminarily detected by the refractometric method, as will be seen from 
the following numbers :— 

Butyro-refractometer. 

.Scalo Divisions at 84° C'., 

. calcult^ed to 40° 0. 


Commer^al stearic acid . . . 29-8-33 3 

Japan wax ..... 47-6-49-7 
Carnauba wax ..... 05-7-09 
Beeswax ..... 42-9-450 


As a further preliminary test the specific, gravity of the sampltfshould 
be taken. The numbers recorded in the table (p. 920) will afford the 
necessary guidance. Of course, the specific gravity 5 test alone does 

1 Chm. ZuL, 9, 1504. • 2 Ibid., 1898, 730 ; ibid., 1903, 808. 

5 Ibid., 1898, 58. 4 Ibid., 1903, 752. 

B Mastbauin (Zeitschr. f. anal. Client., 1902, 929) recommends a special contrivance 
for t r /ie determination of the specific gravity. 
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not. give a final answer as to purity, since artificial compounds (see 
below) can easily be prepared so as to exhibit the, specific gravity ot 
a genuine beeswax. 

The melting point of the sample should also be taken, although this 
test, either alone or in conjunction with the specific gravity, does not 
afford decisive information, inasmuch as mixtures having the speeijjc 
gravity as also the melting point of genuine beeswax can be readily 
prepared. 

The French codex in 1908 specifies the following test:—1 grm. 
of the sample is boiled for 30 minutes with 35 c.c. of a 15 per cent 
aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide, the water lost by evaporation 
being replaced. The liquid is then cooled and strained through ab¬ 
sorbent cotton; on the addition of hydrochloric acid no precipitate 
should bo obtained. This test is said to indicate admixture with glycer¬ 
ides, resins, and other waxes. Le Naonr 1 states, however, that this 
method is defective. 

. Btoeher 2 recommends the determination of the flash point, (open test) 
as he found m the eleven samples of pure beeswax values lying between 
212 and 250° 0., whereas most adulterants flash below 2(X)° 0. with the 
exception of camaiiba wax which flashes at 310“ C. A mijture of 90 
parts camaiiba wax and 10 parts ceresin has a flash pom? like that of 
beeswax. 3 

Most important clues for the detection of adulteration are furnished 
by the determination of the acid value and of the saponification value. 

The determination of the acid value is carried out m the usual manner 
(described Vol. I. Chap. VI.), by warming 3 to 4 grms. of the sample 
with 20 c.c. of 90 per cent alcohol in a flask until the wax is melted, 
distributing the wax by shaking, and titrating with standardised (about 
half-normal) alcoholic potash, plienolplithalein being the indicator. 
Care must be taken that the wax remains in a melted state during the 
operation. If the solution is diluted with a large quantity of alcohol 
and kept hot, the acid value may also be determined with half-normal 
aqueous alkali. 

The determination of the saponification value should be carried out 
with a separate quantity of wax, as unless strongest alcohol has been 
used in the determination of the acid value, the saponification of the 
wax is not easily completed. It has been pointed ou^ already that 
waxes are not saponified with the same facility are oils and fats. 
The difficulties encountered by some analysts in saponifying beeswax 
have led to a number of proposed modifications, which are altogether 
unnecessary if the saponification be carried out with strongest alcohol, 
not containing more than 3 to 4 per cent of water. The wax should be 
saponified with alcoholic potash prepared with alcohol of at least 96 per 
cent strength. Even then the saponification cannot be considered .as 
complete after half an hour, as experiments instituted in the author’s 

1 Ann. Chin, analyt 1909, 369. 

- them. Zeit , 1909, 146. V 
* Stockrer, C them. Zeit., 1909^1275. 
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laboratory showed that after that time saponification values of only 
60 were obtained, whereas if the wax was boiled with alcoholic potasn 
over free fire for an hour complete saponification was effected. 1 It is 
advisable before titrating back with acid to add 30-40 per cent of 
alcohol. Complete saponification is still more readily reached by 
employing sodium alcoholate (cp. Vol. I. Chap. II,). 

Henriques' process of cold saponification does not offer any ad- 
vanta$3. The employment of caustic soda causes difficulties, the soda 
soaps of beeswax fatty acids being less readily soluble than the potassium 
salts. Indeed, Henriques later on modified his method by proposing to 
use petroleum ether of a boiling point of not less than 120° C., and to 
boil the solution of wax in such petroleum ether with alcoholic caustic 
soda, previous to allowing to stand. The necessity of operating with a 
boiling solution entirely disposes of the possibility of saponifying “ in 
the cold.” It may, however, be added that correct results can be 
obtained by first boiling and then allowing to stand. 

Buchner 2 recommends to boil in an Erlenmeyer flask attached- to 
a Soxhlet extractor, so that concentration of the alcohol may takj 
place intermittently. 

In pui-p beeswax the amount of free fatty acid stands in a definite 
proportion fo the amount present in the form of combined esters. This 
was pointed out first by Hehner , 3 and independently and almost simul¬ 
taneously by Hub!. 4 Hehner calculated the amount of alkali used for 
determining the free fatty acids to “ cerotic ” 5 acid, on the assumption 
that 1 c.c. of normal KOH neutralises 0-410 grms. of, free acid. The 
alkali used for the saponification 8 pf the neutral esters—- i.e. the differ¬ 
ence between the saponification value and the acid value—was calcu¬ 
lated by him to “ myricin,” 5 on the assumption that 1 c.c. of normal 
KOH saponifies 0-676 grm. of myricin. 

In'die following table a number of Hehner s analyses are collated :— 


1 Tt is unnecessary to boil 4-8 hours, as recommended by Berg. In order to carry 
out the saponification at a higher temperature Eichliorn [Zeitschr.f. anal. Chan., 1900,39, 
640) employs amyl alcohol as a solvent. Of course, the amyl alcohol must be pure, i.e. 
must not contain free acid nor esters, nor basic substances. Cp. also Berg, Chan. Zeit., 
1909, 886. 

2 Chem. .Zeit., 1905, 332. 3 Analyst, 1883, 16. 

4 Dvigl. Point. Journ., 1883 (249), 338. ^ 

5 The inverted commas do not occur in the original paper ; they have been added 
here by the author in ofler to avoid confusion with the chemical individuals cerotic acid 
and myricin. 

8 Becker {Zeitschr.f. analyt. Chem., 19, 241) was the first to employ saponification 
in the examination of beeswax. 


[Table 
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Kind of Wax. 

“Cerotic Acid." 

“ Myricin." 

Total. 

% 

Ter cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Wax from Hertfordshire . . * 

14-35 

88-55 

102-90 

>> , , 

14-86 

85-95 • 

100-81 

,, Surrey . 

13-22 

86-02 

99-24 , 

„ Lincolnshire . 

13-56 

88-16 

101-72 

,, Buckinghamshire . 

14-64 

87-10 

101-74 

,, Hertfordshire . 

15-02 

88-83 

103*&5 

,, New Forest 

14-92 

89-87 

101-79 

,, Lincolnshire 

16-49 

92-08 

107-57 

,, Buckinghamshire . 

15-71 

69 02 

104-73 

,, America . 

15-16 

88-09 

103-25 

,, Madagascar 

13-56 

88-11 

101-67 

,, Mauritius 

13-01 

88-28 

101-32 


12-17 

95-68 

107-85 


13-72 

96-02 

109-74 

,, Jamaica . 

13-49 

85-12 

98 61 


14-30 

85-78 

100-08 

,, Mogadore 

13-44 

89-00 

102-44 

„ ' Melbourne 

13-92 

89-24 

103-16 


13-18 

87-47 

100-65 

.! Sydney . 

18-06 

92-79 

105-85 


13-16 

88-62 

101-78 


» • 

Hubl expressed the results of the examination of beeswax by simply 
stating the acid value and the saponification value in terms of mgrms. 
KOH (cp. Vol. I. Chap. VI.). The acid values of a number of samples 
of yellow wax were found by Hubl from 19 to 21, mostly 20 ; and the 
saponification values from 92 to 97, mostly 95. Hull , being of the 
opinion that as a rule the higher and lower values occur simultaneously, 
assumed that the amount of free fatty acids stood in a definite—almost 
constant—ratio to the amount of esters. He therefore brought the 
amount of alkali required for neutralising the free acid— i.e. the acid 
value—into numerical relation to the amount of alkali required to 
saponify the neutral esters. The difference between the saponification 
and the acid value was termed by him “ ether value.” (For reasons 
stated Vol. I. Chap. VI., the term “ ether value ” or “ ester value ” has 
been abandoned in this work.) This ratio is 20:75 = 3-75 (75 being 
the difference between the saponification value, 95, and the acid value, 
20). Hubl found in a number of beeswaxes that this “ ratio number ” 
varied between 3-6 and 3-8, and he therefore assumed that a beeswax, 
the “ ratio number ” of which deviates much from*3-7, must be looked 
upon as adulterated. 

From Helmet's numbers given above the “ ratio number ” 3-9 can 
be calculated; this is in satisfactory agreement with Hull’s ratio 
number 3-75. 

Hehner’s mode of expressing the rqpults in terms of “ cerotic ” acid 
and “ myricin ” is not adopted in this work, and should be abandoned 
as resting on assumptions, the correctness of which cannot be admitted 
at present. It may be conceded that the mean molecular weight of 
|10 for “ cerotic ” acid of beeswax (theory 396 for cerotic acid) is quite 
admissible, for the author actually found in several experiments the 
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molecular weights of the isolated acids to be from 405-6 to 119. But 
the calculation of the alkali used for saponification of the neutral.esters 
to myricin is not permissible since the proportions of hydrocarbons in ' 
“ normal ” beeswaxes have been shown to t reach as high a percentage as 
13 to 17 per cent. Hence the numbers calculated for “myricin”. 
include, besides true myricin, varying amounts of hydrocarbons, so 
that the average number “ 88 ” given for “ myricin ” would represent 
only jdrout 73 to 75 per cent of true myricin and 15 to 13 per cent of 
hydrocarbons, provided no free alcohols (see above, p. 900) were 
present. It need hardly be pointed out that the definite iodine value 
of beeswax entirely precludes the assumption that myricin alone, or 
even a mixture of myricin and free myricyl and ceryl-alcohols alone, 
occurs in the neutral portion of beebwax. 

Hull's numbers, on tUte contrary, merely express analytical data, 
such as are found by direct experiment. Hull’s “ratio number” 
introduces no further assumption, since it is derived from the data 
obtained by two titrations. 

Ryan, 1 independently of Hehner, proposes a method based on the 
assumption that the molecular weight of cerotic acid is higher than 
that of any other free acid that may occur in mixtures. The method is 
as follows^—4 grms. of the wax are heated with GO c.c. of neutral 
absolute alcohol and titrated with half normal alcoholic potash. The 
alcoholic mixture is mixed with 40 grms. of dry sand, and evaporated 
to dryness. The residue is extracted with petroleum ether and the 
extract dried and weighed. The difference between 100 and this weight 
gives the percentage of free acids, and from these figures their acid value 
can he calculated. Assuming tlutf the acids other than cerotic are 
palmitic and stearic, the amount of cerotic acid can be calculated, and 
from that figure the amount of beeswax in the mixture can be approxi¬ 
mately estimated. The method breaks down, however, as Ryan himself 
point? out, if montan wax containing montanio acid is present. 

In order to emphasise the importance of the “ ratio number for 
the detection of adulteration, I collate in the following tabic the “ ratio 
numbers ” of some substances that are likely to he used in the adultera¬ 
tion of beeswax. It should be observed that the acid values are arbi¬ 
trarily assumed mean values. 

1 I 1 roc. Royal Dublin Sue., 1909, 210. v 


[Tab£e 
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l 

2 

3 

4 

Substance. % 

Acid^ Value. 

Saponification 

Value. 

Difference, 

2-1. 

Ratio of 1 .1. 

“ Ratio numbei." 

Carnauba w ax 

’ 2 

80 

78 

39 ' 

Japan wax . 

20 

227 

207 

10-8 

Insect wax . 

3 

80 4 

77-4 

29,1 

Spermaceti . 

Tracos 

130 

130 

Myrtle wax . 

3 

208 

205 

68 -3 

Tallow . 

4 

195 

191 

48 

Stearic acid, pure 

195 

195 

0 


,, ,, commercial 

200 

200 

0 


Rosin, Austrian . 

130-146 

146-8-167 1 

16 4-21-1 

0T2G-0T44 

,, American . 
Galipot.... 

154-1-164'() 

183-6-194 

29 5-30-0 

0-191-0-182 

138 

174-6* 

36 1 

0-201 

Paraffin wax, ceresin 1 2 3 4 5 . 

0 

0 

0 



Buckner and Fischer 4 state that Gliedda wax may be differentiated 
from the wax of Apis mellifwa, not only by the low proportion of free 
acids and correspondingly high amount of esters (ratio number), but 
also by the fact that Gliedda wax contains only one alcohol, namely, 
ooryl alcohol in contradistinction to the ordinary beeswax i»•which the 
alcoholic constituents consist chiefly of myricyl alcohol with a little 
cetyl alcohol. 

This is confirmed by Buchner and Dechert, who determined the 
acetyl value by the mixed alcohols and hydrocarbons. These authors 
state that the acetyl value of the unsaponifiable matter from ordinary 
beeswax is fairly constant at aboift 122. The acetyl value of pure 
ceryl alcohol is 132-3, and that of myricyl alcohol 116-9 (op. Vol. I., 
P-431). 

Fischer 3 further states that the analytical limits for Gliedda wax 
must be allowed greater latitude than for the wax of Apis mellifica. 

According to Emmanuel 4 the ratio numbers of beeswaxes from 
Greece are slightly higher than the normal. 

Like the East Indian waxes, the beeswaxes from China and Japan 
show a low acid value and a correspondingly high ratio number. These 
Japanese and Chinese waxes are of better quality, showing evidence of 
more care being used in their preparation than is the case with Indian 
waxes. They arc also more readily bleached by sunlight? 

According to Fischer 5 the waxes from China anfl Japan frequently 
contain paraffin wax. According to the same author the persistent 
emulsions obtained in the treatment of Indian beeswax is due to the 
borax which has been used in their purification These waxes are 
sometimes adulterated with “ rosin wax,” i.e. a mixture 'ol colophony 
and paraffin wax. For the detection ef these adulterants, see joelow, 

1 Comme|pial paraffins or ceresms, however, may have a definite acid value. 

2 Zntschr. f. Offentl. Chem., 1913, 147. 

3 Ibid., 1913, 354. 

4 Berichte d. Dent. Phami. Qes ., 1913, vi. 

5 Zeitschr. J. off'entl.'Chem., 1913, 473. 
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pp. 923, 924. East Indian was invariably contains some proportion 
of the wax from the Indian Dammar bee, Trigona laeviceps, cp. p. 916. 

The acid and saponification values, the me^ns of which have been 
given already, as also the “ ratio numbers,” are fairly constant for 
genuine beeswaxes collected from all parts of the world with the excep¬ 
tion of those from India and China (Annam). This will be gathered 
from the following table, in which I have collated a large number of 
observations, which may be taken as representative of the beeswaxes 
obtainable from the localities named :— 


[Table 
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Most of the “ ratio numbers ” given in the last table lie in the 
neighbourhood of 3-8. From these “ratio numbers” the following 
conclusions may be drawn: If the saponification value of a sample of 
beeswax be below 92, whilst the “ ratio number ” is that of a pure 
beeswax, then paraffin wax or ceresin must be present. If the ratio 
number exceeds 3-8, then an admixture with Japan wax, tallow, insect 
wax, carnauba wax, or spermaceti may be suspected. If the acid value 
be much below 20, then Japan wax is absent. If, however, the “ ratio 
number ” is less than 3-8, then “ stearic ” acid or rosin is present. 
From the foregoing table it will, however, be gathered that the “ ratio* 
number ” is not so constant as has been assumed by Hull. This is 
especially shown by the analyses of some genuine European waxes 
which I collate in the following table 



i 

2 

8 

4 '* 


Origin of Beeswax. 

Acid Value. 

Saponifica¬ 
tion Value. 

Difference. 

2-1. 

"ltatio , 
Number/’ 

Observer. 

Hungary . 

23 

90-6 

67 6 

2-89 

Mangold 

Silesia .. 

‘ \ 

17 '8 

92'3 

74-5 

& 

4-2 

Weinwurm 


It must further be borne in mind that at present artificial combs 
containing stearic acid are being employed in bee-hives. Hence the 
acid value of beeswax riaay be found higher. Beeswaxes obtained from 
such artificial honeycombs gave §cid values ranging from 25 to 26 
(Weinwurm). 

All the foregoing numbers refer to yellow wax. Through bleaching, 
the yellow wax undergoes some changes which cause great deviations 
from the normal acid and saponification values. This is illustrated 
by the numbers I have collated in the following table. They show the 
changes which'occur in the physical and chemical characteristics of 
yellow wax on being bleached by various methods. (Op. also table, 
p. 920.) 


Table 



KV BEESWAX f)1.1 



“ Ratio numbers ” differing enormotisly from those given above 
are found in Indian and Chinese (Annamite) waxes. f 

A number of analyses of such beeswaxes are collated in the following 


table:— 
VOL. II 
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Gliedda wax differs from ordinary beeswax by a characteristic 
toughness and plasticity as algo by a lower solidifying point .which 
lies between 59-58-5°. 

Ghedda wax differs also chemically from bfceiwax in that it only 
contains one alcohol, viz. ceryl alcohol, which occurs in the form of an 
(|gter, whereas the ordinary beeswax contains chiefly myricyl alcohol 
and very little ceryl alcohol. The Ghe^a wax appears also to differ 
from ordinary beeswax by containing other fatty acids, as will be shown 
by Lipp and Kuhn in a-future publication. 

The hydrocarbons in Ghedda wax melt between 62°-70° C. Lipp * 
and Kuhn 1 isolated a hydrocarbon melting at 70° C. probably having 
the composition CjqH^. A second hydrocarbon was isolated melting 
at 63-5° C., and a third melting at 58-0° C., having probably the com¬ 
position C^Hy. ' 

Ghedda wax responds readily to the ordinary bleaching agents. 
This wax has a lower acid value and a correspondingly higher ratio 
number than ordinary beeswax (cp. Buchner and Fischer')} 

Lipp and Kuhn found acid values varying from 5 to 7-5, and ester 
values from 86-92 in a number of samples. 

These beeswaxes were considered as “ abnormal ” since no adulter¬ 
ants could f be detected by the usual tests. It can, however, not be 
doubted that the waxes from Apis fiorea, A. dorsala,' and A. indica, 
enumerated in the last, table, are genuine products of the bee. The 
so-called black wax of Burma, 1 2 3 termed locally “ Pwe-nyet,” is a product 
of a stingless bee Trigom laeviceps , Smith (Mdipona laeviceps, Dali), 
the Indian Dammar bee. Owing to cither the inability of the bee to 
excrete ordinary beeswax, or to,the quantity of the wax excreted 
being insufficient for the building of a proper hive, or because the 
quality of the wax excreted is such that a hive cannot be built from it, 
the “ Pwe-nyet ” seems to be a fixture of such beeswax as the Trigom 
specie^ excrete, with dammar resins. In fact the term Pwe-nyet is 
applied to both the bees’ secretion and to dammar resins obtained from 
the several species of Dipterocarpus, Shorea, Hopea, Valeria, and 
Canarium. The exterior portions of the nest consist of a resinous 
material the composition of which agrees in many respects with the dry 
resin of Dipterocarpus tuberculatus. The beeswax from Apis dorsala, 
described last in the foregoing table, is of undoubted genuineness; it 
was forward/id to the author by D. Hooper from Calcutta as wax 
separated from the comb of the Apis dorsata from Saharanpur, United 
Provinces. Some'of those waxes (sold as Chinese) seem to be mixtures 
of genuine beeswax with (Chinese) insect wax. At least, in the case of 
a sample of Chinesg beeswax submitted to me for examination I was 
able to prove that adulteration with (Chinese) insect wax had taken 
place. The numbers obtained.in the course of the usual examination 
are given in the following table 


1 Miurn. f prakt. Chem.> 1912 (86), 184. 

2 Zeitschr. f. offentl. Ghem ., 1913, 147. 

11 D. Hooper, Agric. Ledger , 1909, Cl. 
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Specific Giauty 
at 15°. 

Acid Value. 

Saponification 

“ Ratio 

Iodine 

Value. 

Number.",. 

Value. 

T 

0 9392 

At 1 C() a . 

0*8355 

9*fll 

87'62 

8'73 

11 03 

' 


Buchner 1 found two samples from Spain and Italy to have ratio 
numbers from 2'9 to 3-1, and suggests that tjiey may both have conic in 
the first place from Africa. 

Normal acid and saponification values alone do not furnish sufficient 
proof of the purity of a beeswax, as it is easy to prepare mixtures having 
a normal “ ratio number ” and yet containing no beeswax whatever. 
This will be gathered from the following table, which gives the acid and 
saponification values for a mixture consisting of ,37-5 parts of Japan 
wax, 6-5 parts of stearic acid, and 5G parts of ceresin or paraffin wax. 



l 

2 

'i 

r 

ft 

6 

7 

6 

0 



Saponi¬ 

fication 

Value 


“Ratio 

Num¬ 

ber." 



Conditioning 



Acid 

Value 

once, 

2->-» 

Parts in 
100. 

Acid 

Value. 

Saponi¬ 

fication 

Value. 

Diffei- 

Mice, 

7-6. 

" Ratio 
Num¬ 
ber." 

Japan wax 

20 

220 

200 

t 10 

37 5 

7'0 

84'6 

70 

10 

“ Stearic ” acid 

195 

195 

0 


65 

12 7 

127 

0* 


Ceiesin, paiaOln wax 

0 

0 

0 


56 0 

0 

•0 

0 

... 

Mixture . 






20 2 

90 '2 

75 

371 


The ratio number of this mixture would be 371. It is evident that 
indefinite quantities of the above mixture, or of a*similarly prepared 
one, might be added to beeswax without being detected by merely 
ascertaining the acid and saponification values. 2 


The determination of the iodine wilue is of somewhat secondary 
importance in the examination of beeswax; still, it will assist In the 


1 Zeitschr. f. offenll. Che in., 1912, 90. 

2 As a rule such mixtures—known under the name “Composition waxes”—are 
coloured by the addition of colouring matter. P. Leraaire, Bull. Soc. Pharmf de 
Bordeaux , June 1904, suggests several methods for the detection of colouring matters, 
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interpretation of the results obtained by other methods, and in the 
detection of certain impurities. 1 


In doubtful cases further examination js required, and the following 
tests are recommended 

( Detection and Determination of Glycerides . 2 —Although in most cases 
the presence of glycerides will be detected by a higher saponification 
valuerthan the normal one, still, small quantities may be introduced by 
means of a judiciously prepared mixture of glycerides, stearic acid, and, 
paraffin wax or ceresin. The absence of glycerides can only then be 
pronounced upon with certainty if no glycerol is found. The safest 
plan is to determine the amount of glycerol quantitatively by working 
with at least 20 grms. of the suspected wax. The qualitative test for 
glycerol is too delicate, since small quantities, such as 2 to 3 per cent 
of a glyceride, which may have been admixed with a yellow wax before 
bleaching (as is usually done on a manufacturing scale), may give a 
positive reaction in the acrolein test, and thus lead to erroneous con¬ 
clusions. The acrolein test must therefore be confirmed by quantitative 
tests. The amount of glycerol multiplied by 10 gives approximately 
the percentage of added glyceride. 

BucTintriit&tea that traces of glycerides can be detected in pure 
beeswaxes. 

Detection of Stearic Acid .—A considerable quantity of “ stearic acid ” 
is readily detected by a high acid value of the sample, provided no 
compensating substances like ceresin and paraffin wax have been 
added. It should be borne in mind that colophony also raises the 
acid value (for the detection pf resin, see below). If in consequence 
of added paraffin wax or ceresin a normal acid value has been found, 
and yet stearic acid be suspected, then one of the following methods 
must be resorted to. They are lfosed on the principle that on treating 
a sample with boiling alcohol any stearic acid present will be dissolved 
together with cerotic acid, but will not separate out so completely as 
the latter does on cooling. The following process has been suggested 
by Fehling, 3 and recommended by Rottger 4 * * * 8 : 1 grm. of the sample is 
boiled for a few minutes with 10 c.c. of 80 per cent alcohol; after 
cooling, the alcoholic solution is filtered and the filtrate mixed with 
water. Tn the case of a pure beeswax the liquid is perfectly clear, or is 
only slightlyiopalescent, but in case of adulteration with stearic acid, 
the liquid loses it| transparency, and flocks of separated stearic acid 
rise to the top. This reaction is plainly perceptible even if the added 
stearic acid be as little as 1 per cent. It should be borne in mind that 
rosin also, if present,-will be dissolved, and give an emulsion with water. 


3 According to D. Hooper (Agricultural Ledger , 1904, No. 7), in one district of the 

Punjabi the strained wax is intermixed with one-eighth of its weight of sesam6 oil before 
it«is made into lumps for the market. 

8 Thenard proposed to detect glycerides in beeswax by isolating sebacic acid from 

the products of dry distillation (cp. Liebig’s Annal ., 1840 (35), 194). For a method 
depending on the colouration with copper sulphate cp. Wsgenaar, Pharm. Weekblad, 

1911, 479. 

8 Dingl. Polyt. Joum,, 147, 227. 4 Journ. Hoc. Ghevfi. hid 1890, 771. 
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Jean 1 endeavours to determine stearic acid quantitatively by 
heating 3 to 4 grms. of the sample with 60 c.c. of 96 per cent alcohol 
to boiling, allowing the solution to cool, and titrating with half-normal 
alkali, using phenoljlhthalgin as an indicator. The alkali used is 
calculated to stearic acid. 

In the presence of rosin the determination would include the amoqjit 
of alkali required to neutralise the rosin acids. 

A combination of these two tests has been more fully workedjout by 
Buchner , 2 He proceeds in the following manner: 5 grms. of the 
sample are placed in a round-bottomed flask and 100 c.c. of 80 per cent 
alcohol (prepared from 850 c.c. of 96 per cent alcohol and 190 c.c. of 
water) are added. The total weight of the flask and contents is then 
ascertained. Next the contents of the flask are heated until the mass 
boils gently and are kept at this temperature for 5 minutes, with 
frequent shaking. The flask is then immersed in cold water whilst 
being constantly shaken and allowed to cool down to the ordinary 
temperature. The flask is weighed again and brought up to the original 
weight by the addition of 80 per cent alcohol. The liquid is then filtered 
through a plaited filter, and 50 c.c. of the filtrate ate titrated with T ' 0 
normal alcoholic potash, phenolphthalein being used as an indicator. 
, By proceeding in this manner Buchner obtained the ^Mowing acid 
values 



c.c. norm. 
KOIt. required 
for acids soluble 
in 80 per cent 
alcohol. 50 c.c. 
of alcohol from 

5 grms. of sub¬ 
stance. 

Pure beeswax, yellow ..... 

3 fi-3-o 

„ » white ...... 

3-7-41 

Palm wax . . . . ^ . . 

1-7-1-8 

Carnauba wax . , 

0-76-0-87 

Japan tallow (Japan wax) 

14-9.f-15-3 

Rosin . . . . . . . » . 

150 3 

Stearic acid 3 .... 

05-8 

Tallow “ stearine ” 

H 

“ Artificial waxes,” having the “ ratio numbers ” of normal 


beeswax— 


I. Consisting of stearic acid, tallow stcarine, and ceresin 

21-40 

II. Consisting of stearic acid, Japan tallow, and ceresin * 

17-80 

III. Consisting of rosin, tallow stearine, and ceresi# 

22-0 

Pure beeswax, mixed with 25 per cent “ Artificial wax ” I. 

8-4 

„ „ „ „ 50 ... II. 

11-3 


1 Journ. Sn<\ Cluan. Ind., 1891, 728. 

- Chum. Ze.il., 1895, 1422. • 

3 It must be pointed out that this can only refer to commercial “stearic ” *id, as the 
pure acid exhibits much smaller values. • 
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Berg} who examined a very large number of waxes by Buchner’s 
metlisd (see table, p. 909), points out that the alcoholic solution made 
up as described above must be. allowed to stand 12 hours, as otherwise 
the results are discontent, and generally too high. Unless a sample be 
allowed to stand 12 hours, tCe acids dissolved by the 80 per cent alcohol 
are found too high by 20 to 30 per cent. It should be further pointed 
out that the detection of stearic acid in bleached waxes, if present oifly 
to the extent of 1 to 3 per cent, is very difficult, as chemically bleached < 
waxes may retain small amounts of acid substances. 1 2 ' * 

The author obtained for genuine yellow beeswax smaller numbers 
than did Buchner. Thus a Gambia beeswax required for neutralisation 
of the free acids extracted as described above 2-39 c.e. of decinormal 
Alkali; the isolated acid had the mean molecular weight 106, whereas 
the same Gambia wax adulterated with varying quantities of “ stearic 
acid ” required of course much higher amounts of decinormal alkali, 
whilst the mean molecular weights of the isolated fatty acids varied 
from 271-8 to 298-8. In the latter case appreciable amounts of beeswax 
cerotic acid had passed into the alcoholic solution. 

In doubtful cases it appears advisable to use larger quantities, then 
to separate the stearic acid as such, 3 * 5 and to examine it further. It 
need hardly be pointed out that commercial stearic acid, siydi as would 
lie used for adulteration, is not pure stearic acid (cp. Vol. III. Chap. 
XVI.). 

Buchner 4 states that on .treating 3-6 grnis. of beeswax after saponi¬ 
fying and evaporating oil the alcohol with 250 c.c. of boiling water, 
some beeswaxes yield clear solutions, whereas others (East African, 
East Indian (Ghedda)) yield turbicj solutions or amorphous precipitates. 
Waxes containing paraffin wax also yield turbid solutions, hence it is 
necessary to identify the separated substance. This appears to be 
tantamount to examining the unsapvmifkble matter. 

Detection of Ceresm and Para ffin Wax .—The examination of Jieeswax 
by the saponification process can only reveal the presence of more than 
10 or 8 per cent of ceresin and (or) paraffin wax, if ntfother adulterant 
be present. If the admixture falls below 5 or even below 8 per cent, 
the deviations from the normal acid and saponification values become 
so small that by these two tests alone adulteration cannot be revealed. 

An excellent, preliminary test for the detection of added ceresin and 
paraffin wax down to 3 per cent has been proposed as a^qualitative test 
by Weinwurm} This qualitative method is based on the fact that a hot 
aqueous glycerin solution dissolves the unsaponifialfle matter of beeswax, 
whereas ceresin and paraffin wax are insoluble in it. The process is 
carried out as follows —Saponify 5 grms. of the sample with 25 c.c. 
half-normal alcoholic potash (in a 200 c.c. flask), evaporate oft the 

1 Chem. Znt., 1903, 754. * 

" Thus Medicos and Wallenstein [Zeits. /. Untcr y, d. Nahrgs- u. GennSm., 1902, 
1092) showed that the acid value of a beeswax bleached with bichromate and sulphuric 
acid was as high as 247 (cp. also table, p. 913).'* 

3 Op. Berg, Chem. Znt ., 1908, 779. 

- Znt sell r f. utfeutiTchem., 1911, 225. 

5 Chem. Zeit.. 1897, SI 9. 
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alcohol completely, add 20 c.c. of concentrated glycerin, heat on the 
water-bath until solution is effected, and then run in 100 c.c. of boiling 
water. Pure beeswax gives a more or less clear, transparent, or trans¬ 
lucent mass, through which ordinary print can be read easily. If 5 per 
cent of hydrocarbons are admixed, the solution is cloudy, and the print 
is no longer legible ; in the case of an admixture of 8 per cent of hydro¬ 
carbons a precipitate is obtained. 

I h%ve examiried this process in my laboratory, and can recommend 
it as a reliable preliminary test for pure beeswax. Turbidity of the^ 
solution does not, however, solely indicate the presence of added ceresin 
or paraffin wax, since carnatiba wax and insect wax also give a turbid 
solution. Mixtures prepared from pure beeswax and carnaiiba w'ax, 
as also mixtures from pure beeswax and (Chinese) insect wax, give ds 
strong a turbidity as does pure beeswax containing 5 per cent of added 
paraffin wax ( Lewkowitsch ). Beeswax from Apis dorsata remains clear 
in the Weinwurm test (Lewhowilsch). Berg 1 states, however, that 
some East Asiatic and South Asiatic beeswaxes containing considerable 
amounts of melissyl (myricyl) alcohol almost invariably give a turbidity 
in Weinwurm's test. 

In doubtful cases it is best to prepare for guidance solutions made 
up with pyrj beeswax and with mixtures thereof and the suspected 
adulterant. * 

Sokoloff 2 suggests the determination of the heat of combustion of 
the sample as a method of detecting small quantities of paraffin wax. 
Genuine beeswaxes give a heat of combustion of 10,312 calories, whereas 
paraffin and ceresin gave on an average 11,234 calories. Evidently 
this method is a very cumbersoijie one, and cannot therefore be 
recommended. 

The specific gravity test will cjnly reveal considerable quantities of 
added egresin and paraffin -wax, and therefore discriminative importance 
cannot be assigned to it. In special cases, however, the following 
tables may provb of some little value 


Specific Gravity of Mixtures of Beeswax and Paraffin Wax (Wagner ) 3 


Pkeswax. 

i Paraffin Wax. 

V 

Specltic Gravity, 

c 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 


0 

100 

0-871 

25 

75 

0-893 

50 ‘ 

• 50 

0-920 

75 

25 

0-942 

80 

?o 

0-948 

100 

0 

i 

0-969 


1 C’hem. Zeit., 1903, 753. 

2 Journ, Phys. Chem. Soc. Russ., 1905 (37),*$ 18. 

3 Zeit8chr.f. analyt. Chem., 5, 280. • 
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Specific Gravity of Mixtures of Beeswax and Ceresin ( Dieterich ) 1 


Yellow .Wax. 

Yellow Cereal*. 

Spec. Grav. of 
Mixture. 

White Wax. 

White Ceresin 

Spec. Gmv. of 
Mixture. 

Per cent. 
100 

Per cent. 

0 

0-963 

Per cent 

100 

Per cent. 

0 

0-973 * 

90 

10 

0-961 

90 

M 

0-968 

80 

20 

0-9575 

80 

20 

0*962 

70 

80 

0-953 

70 

30 

0-956 

60 

40 

0-950 

60 . 

40 

0-954 

50 

60 

0-944 

50 

50 

0 946 

40 

60 

0-937 

40 

60 

0 938 

30 

70 

0-933 

30 

70 

0-934 

20 

80 

0-931 

20 

80 

0-982 

10 

90 

0-929 

10. 

90 

0-930 

0 

100 

0 922 

0 

100 

0-918 


Considerable quantities of added ceresin and paraffin wax may be 
detected by the determination of the unsaponifiable matter, i.e. alcohols 
+ hydrocarbons. (It has been pointed out already that the unsaponifi- 
able portion must be determined with certain precautions which are 
detailed in Vol. I. Chap. VI.) It should be borne in mind that the 
amount of “ unsaponiiiable ” in different beeswaxes ‘varies within 
somewhat wide limits. The numbers given in the table of character¬ 
istics fluctuate between 52;38 and 55-58. In the examination of 21 
samples of beeswax, 1 Verier 2 arrived at numbers lying between 48-55 
and 53-08 per cent. In view of the tediousness of this process, and the 
uncertainty of the conclusions to be derived therefrom, it cannot be 
recommended for the quantitative’estiftiation of added ceresin or paraffin 
wax, unless it be corroborated and supplemented by other tests. For 
Ley’s method cp. Vol. I. p. 602. j 

The proportion of total hydrocarbons in beeswax is accurately 
determined by A. and P. Buisim’s process (Vol. I. Chap. IX.). 2 to 1C 
grms. of the sample are heated with potash-lime to 2*0° C., the residue 
is powdered, and extracted in a Soxhlet extractor with dry ether or drj 
petroleum ether. The extract is filtered, if necessary, the solvenf 
evaporated off, and the residue dried and weighed. The proportion o: 
hydrocarbons in genuine yellow beeswax varies, according to Buisine 
from 12-7 to 13 per cent, and according to Keller, from 12-5 to 14-5 pci 
cent. 

Adulteration with 3 per cent of foreign hydftcarbons can thus b< 
detected, as an easy calculation will show. The liberated hydrogel 
may also be measured and calculated to melissyl alcohol. 1 grm. o 
pure Jieeswax should yield from 53-5 to 57-5*c.c. of hydrogen, correspond 
ing to 52-5-56-5 per cent of melissyl alcohol. In case the determinatioi 
of the latter be not required,-the apparatus for collecting and rpeasurin] 
the gas need not be employed. 

More recent determinations by Ahrens and Hett have, however 
shown that the amount of hydrocarbons in beeswax may rise as big! 

1 Wagner's Jahmhvrkht , 1882, 1028. 3 Chem.'Zeit., 1900, 967. 
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as 17-3 per cent (cp. table, p. 900), so that the certainty afforded hitherto 
by Buisine’s test for the detection of 3 per cent of hydrocarbons becomes 
somewhat illusory (cp. also proportion of hydrocarbons in Ghedda 
Waxes, p. 900). * 

For some alterations proposed by Atrens and Hett in Buisine’s 
arrangement of apparatus, the reader may be referred to the original 
p^per, and it need only be pointed out that for the successful carrying 
' out of Buisine’s 'test the potassium hydrate should not be finely 
powdered, since a fine powder is apt to form lumps when the wax is ( 
poured over it. Thus unattacked wax may rise in the tube and escape 
decomposition. 

Detection of Rosin .—The presence of rosin is detected with certaint y 
by the Liebermann-Storch colour test. In the case of a dark coloured 
wax it is advisable to extract the wax with alcohol, and test the residue 
obtained after evaporating the alcohol. If a 50 per cent alcohol be used 
and the alcoholic solution be filtered in the cold, any stearic acid present 
is not extracted. Approximately quantitative results are therefore 
obtainable if the residue left after evaporating off the 50 per cent alcohol 
be weighed. More accurate results are arrived at by determining (by 
Twitchell’s method) the rosin in the alcoholic extract. 

Detection^of Spermaceti— Spermaceti does not affect the acid value 
(cp. table, p. 907). If considerable quantities of spermaceti be present 
in beeswax as the only foreign wax, its presence would bo detected, and 
its quantity can be ascertained approximately, by acetylating the 
isolated unsaponifiable matter. In more complicated cases the alcohols 
must be examined thoroughly by the methods given in Vol. I. Chap. IX. 
The quantity of spermaceti can tilery be derived from the quantity of 
palmitic acid obtained by the cohversion of cetyl alcohol into this acid 
(cp. Vol. I. Chap. IX.). Such elaborate methods must be especially 
resorted to in the case of cerates jand of wax polishes (see Vol. III. 
Chap. Xyi. Cp. also “ Beeswax Candles,” Vol. III. Chap. XVI.). 

Detection of Carmuba Wax .—Considerable quantities of earnauba 
wax may be detected qualitatively by the refractometrie test and the 
chloroform test (see p. 902). The best preliminary method, however, 
is, in the absence of mineral waxes and insect wax, Weinwurm’s test, as 
the author has ascertained by experiments in his laboratory. According 
to Berg, mixtures of beeswax and earnauba wax commence to melt at 
68°-70° C., and are not completely melted at 79°^80° C. From the 
“ ratio number * of the wax conclusions can^be drawn as to the presence 
of earnauba wax, provided other adulterants which influence the ratio 
number in the same manner be absent. If they be present, a thorough 
examination of the neutral esters is required. The quantitative deter¬ 
mination of earnauba wax m beeswax is a very difficult problem, and 
can only be solved with sufficient accuracy by an exhaustive examina¬ 
tion of both the free and combined fatty acids, and of the alcohols by 
the acetylating and potash-lime processes, described Vol. I. Chap. IX. 

Detection of Insect Wax— As a preliminary test for the detection 
of insect wax, in the absence of mineral waxes and«*arnauba wax, the 
WeAurm test can be recommended. If insect, wax be the only 
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lulterant, then its presence will be detected by an abnormally high 
rat\o number.” It has been* pointed out above (p. 917) that in a 
mple so'adulterated the iodine value 11-5 was found. As insect wax" 
lght to have lowered the iodine value of the adulterated sample 
insiderably, some other foreign substance must have been added 
terilla oil?). It is evident that the detection of insect, wax offers 
fliculties similar to those experienced in the search for carnaiiba wix. 
i doubtful cases the problem can only be solved by a thorough exam- 
lation of the neutral esters. , 

Detection of Wool i’ot and Wool Wax.— -The presence of wool fat or 
ool wax is best recognised by testing the alcohols for cholesterol or 
ocholesterol. As I have shown (Vol. I. Chap. IX.) that cholesterol 
m be recovered almost completely from the potash-lime used in 
uisine’s process, the safest plan is to convert the alcohols into acids, 
nd to examine the extracted hydrocarbons for cholesterol. 

In addition to the adulterants enumerated above, there would also 
ave to be considered as a possible adulterant Montammx (see Vol. III. 
hap. XVI.). Methods for its detection have not yet been worked out 
'p. below). 

The author applies m a thorough examination of a sample of beeswax 
:ie following tests in the older enumerated hero :— 

Acid value, saponification value, specific gravity, melting point ; per- 
mtage of unsaponifiable mutter, iodine value, determination of glycerin, 
Vcinvnmn lest, extraction with alcohol and examination of the extracted 
illy acids, percentage of fatty acids yielding respectively easily soluble and 
paringly soluble soaps (by a method applied first in the examination of 
'ool wax ; 1 see Vol. 1. Chap. XI*). ' 

The unsaponifiable matter is then further examined for melting 
oint, increase on acetylation, appearance of the acetylated mass in the hot 
xponification value of the acetate, and, if need be, conversion of the 
lcohols into fatty acids. 

Each portion of the fatty acids isolated from the<casily soluble and 
paringly soluble soaps is examined separately for melting point and 
lolecular weight. The cpiantity of fatty acids isolated from the spar- 
ugly soluble soaps is as a rule contaminated with stearic*acid, etc., 
,nd cannot be calculated direct as ccrotic acid ; it is therefore advisable 
o treat these fatty acids with 80 per cent alcohol (see p. 919) in order 
o remove acids of a lower melting point than that of oerotic. Any 
’ montanic ” acid due to the presence of montai#'ax,<as also carnaiibic 
.cid from carnaiiba wax, would be found with the “ cerotic ” acid. 
Nor should the whole amount of “ cerotic ” acid be calculated to 
icesyax, unless the absence of insect wai has been ascertained. By 
tpplying these tests in a systematic fashion, and by calculating that 
composition which satisfies.best the analytical data, the m%ny errors 
nherent to the methods can be eliminated to a very large extent, so 
hat the final results may approximate to the true composition within 
1 to B per cent. • 

1 Lewkowitsch, Jouvn. Soc. Clicin. Ind. f 1892, 134 ; 1896, 14. 
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If the'acid value and saponification value found in tfie actual sample 
be diminished by those amounts which Ire due to added free fatty acids 
•and saponifiable substances respectively, the calculated ‘acid and 
saponification values may as a rule be looked upon as due to beeswax 
only. If a “ normal ” beeswax had been ifted in the production of the 
sample, the ratio 'of acid value to saponification value will then be about 
20*: 95 for a crude wax, and about 25 :95 for a bleached wax. In case 
a sample consists of Indian or Chinese or Japanese beeswax only (see 
table, f>! 914), its abnormal acid and saponification values will define 
its origin, if no adulterant can be detected. Id that case, confirmation 
may be found in the consistence, these waxes being much softer than 
African waxes; they are further characterised by a peculiar aromatic 
odour. It would be impossible to condemn these waxes, inasmuch as 
they are the genuine secretion of the bee (see above), although not that 
of Apis mellijica. This point deserves the serious attention of the 
analyst, as the quantities of beeswax exported from India alone are not 
inconsiderable. This may be gathered from the following table :— 

Quantity of Beeswax exported from the Whole of India 


Cwt8. 

18*8-79.3,311 

1880-81 . 6,592 

1885-86 . 5,035 

1887- 88 . .... ,. . 5,989 

1888- 89 . 4,573 

1889- 90 . 4,222 

1890- 91. 6,514 

1891- 92 . . . . 5,814 

1892- 93 . 4,667 

1893- 94 . . . . . . . 5,816 

1894- 95 . . . > . . . 7,487 

1895- 96 . 5,882 

1896- 97 . 3,142 

1897- 98 . 3,537 

1898- 99 . 4,840 

1899- 1900 5,787 

1900- 1 5,059 

1901- 2.4,139 

1902- 3 . v 4,481 

1903,4 . 0,685 

1004-5 . 6,941 

1905^8 .«■.8,593 

1906- 7 . 8,162 

1907- 8 . 5,120 

1908- 9 . ' . • . . . . 4,671 

1909- 10 . 6,998 

1910- 11 . . . « . . . 8,552 

r 1911-12 . . . . ' . . 12,527 


The production of 1902-3 came from Bengal (3020 cwts.), Bombay 
(762cwts.), Madras (427 cwts.), Burma (230 cwts.), ^gd Sind (42 cwts.); 
and of 1911-12 from Bengal (7305 cwts.), Bombay (3156 cwts.), Madras 
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(1343 tons), and Burma (723 cwts.); the chief exports in 1902-3 were 
to Straits (2062 cwts.), United*Kingdoni (1313 cwts.), Germany (534 
cwts.), Ceylon (312 cwts.), France (176 cwts.), United States (67 cwts.), 1 
Java, Belgium, and Mauritius (17 cwts.), and in 1911-12 to Straits 
(3932 cwts,), United Kingdom (2074 cwts.), Germany (3458 cwts.), 
Ceylon (125 cwts.), France (334 cwts.), Portuguese East Africa (500 
cwts.), Belgium (579 cwts.). These beeswaxes differ from the wax fcf 
the domesticated bee by containing- a smaller amount of free cerotic 
acid and hydrocarbons, and infcrentially by,a larger proportion of 
“ myricin.” But as they are used in industry, moreover as they can 
be bleached successfully, and therefore enter largely into the com¬ 
position of candles, the greatest caution is required in judging a bees¬ 
wax which consists of a mixture of “ normal ” and “ abnormal ” 
beeswaxes. To emphasise this point, the following table, due to 
Buchner , 2 may be reproduced :— 


Calculated Acid and Saponification Values of Mixed “ Normal ” and 
“ Abnormal ” ( Ghedda) Beeswaxes 


(iliedda Wax. 

1’or cent 

“ Normal'' 
Reoswax 
lVr cent 

Aent Value. 

Saponification Valin* 

10 

90 

* 

18'S 

91-8 

20 

80 

17-6 

96*2 

30 

70 

15'5 

94*6 

40 

60 

141 

94*4 

oo 

60 

• 12 6 

94*2 

00 

40 

i*i i 

91*1 

70 

30 

97 

91*0 

80 

20 

I 8'2 

93*8 

00 

10 

( 67 

93-7 


It will thus be seen that if such mixtures be udder examination 
the analysis of beeswax offers the greatest difficulties. In such a case 
only the rigorous elimination of all possible adulterants by an exhaus¬ 
tive search can lead to decision. 

The bleached East Indian wax is frequently adulterated (in Calcutta) ■ 
with bleached wax. 0 

The chief uses of beeswax are for making candles (Russia alone 
consumes about 6500 tons per annum), wax pdfishe#, and modelling 
wax. 3 Smaller quantities are employed in the manufacture of cosmetics, 

1 Tin' total import of beeswax into the United States amounted in 1905-8 and 1906-7 
to 9228 and 8200 cwts. respectively, and in 1911 and 1912 to 8061 and 9618 cwts. 
respect] vely. • 

- Buchner, Chem. Zeit. f 1900, No. 43 ; Chan. Zeit., 1908, No. 7. • 

s For modelling flowers, fruits, illustrations of botanical specimens, and finest ivorks 
of art pure beeswax is used, or at most a small quantity of lard or olive oil is added, in 
order to make the wax more pliable. Some modelling waxes consist of pure beeswax 
and a few per cent of id of turpentine. Modelling wax in Germany is usually prepared 
Irom 6 parts of beeswax k l to 1( parts of oil of turpentine, and a J to $ part of sesAic oil. 
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cerates, ointments, encaustic paints, lithographic ink, 1 and for galvano- 
plastic purposes. 

Reliable statistics as to the world’s production are not available, 
but it may be stated that the import of Ufeeswax into Germany in the 
year 1902 amounted to 1421 tons, and in 1911 and 1912 to 2666 and 
2999 tons respectively. 

‘ $ 

Wdxes used in pharmaceutical practice must conform to the speci¬ 
fications of the various pharmacopoeias, which up till now require- 
numbers corresponding to “ normal ” waxes; hence Chinese, Japanese, 
and East Indian (Gkedda) waxes and mixtures thereof with “ normal ” 
waxes are not tolerated by the specifications of the pharmacopoeias. 

Isolated data are the following :—France produces about 2500 tons 
of beeswax, and exported in 1913 239 tons, Russia about 2400 tons, 
Madagascar from 150 to 200 tons, and Algeria from 100 to 150 tons 
per annum. 

The value of the total export of beeswax from the Gambia Pro¬ 
tectorate and colony was in 1911 and 1912 £1514 and £1164, and that 
from Abyssinia £39,462 and £22,576. From Tangier the exports 
amounted in 1912 to 295 cwts, the whole of which went to Germany. 


RUMP GLAND WAX 

French— Cire des glandes (males des oiseaux. German— Burzel- 
driisenwaehs. Italian— Cera di codrum degli uccdli. 

This wax occurs in the rump glands of birds, together with animal 
fat. The following characteristics of the wax have been given by 
Rohnaiin .* 

Acid value .... 136-175 

Iodine value . . . I5-5-26-5 

The wax contains up to 43-5 per cent of octodecyl alcohol. Chol¬ 
esterol is absent. The saturated acids arc stated to exhibit optical 
activity. 

SPERMACETI (CETIN) " 

French—Blanc de baleine, Uetiiie. German.— Walrat. 

' Italian— Spermaceto. 

For table of characteristics see p. 930. 

Spermaceti (cetin) occurs chiefly in the head cavities and in the 
blubber of the sperm whale, Physeler macrocephalus (cp. p. 863), and 

'S/lrrpir models stearins or rosm, or both, are admixed with bleached wax in definite 
proportions. Cheap modelling waxes pow made for pui poses of instruction contain 
considerable amounts of paraffin wax, and also of sulphur. 

1 Manohc, Noelam et Chavet, French patent 397,923. 

2 Xeit. /.die gesamte Biochew ie, 1904, 111. 
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the bottlenose whale, Hyperoodon rostratus ■ it has been also found 
in somewhat smaller quantities in other cetacea ; it constitutes the 
solid portion of dolphin oil (p. 466) and of shark liver oil. The mode • 
of preparing crude spermaceti has been described above, p. 863. Crude 
sperm oil yields about 11 percent of spermaceti. The crude spermaceti 
is melted and boiled two to three hours with a dilute caustic soda lye, 1 
containing about 2-5 per cent of caustic soda, and finally washed with 
water till free from alkali. The clarified oil is then drawn off into flat 
tin moulds, in which the mass is allowed to crystallise. The calfts are 
•broken up and comminuted to powder, which is pressed in bags in a 
hydraulic press, first in the cold and then in the hot. 

Refined spermaceti forms lustrous, white, translucent, tasteless, 
and odourless masses with a broad leafy crystalline structure; it is 
so brittle that it can be rubbed to powder. In the melted state it 
leaves a grease-spot on paper. It is insoluble in cold 90 per cent alcohol, 
and sparingly soluble in 96 per cent alcohol; it dissolves, however, 
easily in boiling alcohol (1 part in 40 parts). On cooling, the bulk 
separates in a crystalline condition. Spermaceti is Teadily soluble in 
ether, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide. 

Chemically, spermaceti consists chiefly of cetin, a i.e. cetyl palmitate. 
Since the saponification value of pure cetin is 116-9, it is evident that 
other esters must occur in spermaceti. This is confirmed’ indirectly 
by the percentage increase on acetylating the alcohols (see Vol. I. 
Chap. IX.). The statement 3 that spermaceti contains also glycerides 
of lauric, myristic, and stearic acids as normal constituents requires 
confirmation. Lewkowitsch 4 found in a commercial sample of the 
saponification value 122-3, the acetyl value 2-63; this would point to 
the presence of a small amount of frle alcohols. By crystallisation from 
alcohol pure cetin is obtained, 

On examining commercial samples^ the author found iodine absorp¬ 
tions of 3-52 to 4-09, no doubt owing to small quantities of sperm oil 
adhering to the spermaceti. The higher iodine values found by Dunlop, 
viz, 5-3-9-33, must be due to some sperm oil having remained behind ; 
this is confirmed by the exceedingly low melting points of the fatty acids 
which Dunlop found, viz. 32 to 40. Branderhorst 6 found the iodine 
value 6-7 for « specimen melting at 44° C. If other iodine-absorbing 
impurities (tallow) are absent, the proportion of sperm qjl may be 
calculated, adopting 82-5 as its iodine value. 

The esters in spermaceti are readily saponified bf boiling with 
alcoholic potash; on diluting the alcoholic solution with water, cetyl 
alcohol is precipitated. 

1 D. Bridges, English patent 966, 1770. 

2 Tli^ requirements of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia appear to correspond rather with 
the numbers calculated for cetin thau those ascertained hitherto for spermaceti; cp. 

L. Kebler, Journ. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1896, 206. 0 

3 Heiutz, Liebig's Annal., 1854, #2. 291. • 4 Analyst , 1899, 321.* 

5 Pharm. WeeMlad , 1909 (46), 1043. 
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of the alcohols prepared by Dunlop varied from 2’98 to 6 '3 
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Spermaceti cannot be easily adulterated, as any foreign substance 
causey it to lose its physical characters, such as transparency and 
crystalline structure. Genuine samples of commercial spermaceti" 
contain small' quantities only of free fatty acids. Thus Lewkowitsch 
found in a fcomraercial sample the acid value 1-35, Kebler in the examina¬ 
tion of twelve samples of spermaceti acid values ranging from O09 to 
0-47, and Dunlop 020 to 0-48. • * 

A higher acid value of a sample would indicate the presence of 
stearic acid or beeswax, a high iodine value tfvat of tallow. TheSe sub¬ 
stances would also be pointed out by abnormal saponification values. 
They, as also paraffin wax, may be identified by the methods described 
under “ Beeswax.” 

A rapid process for the detection of stearic acid 1 is to melt the sample 
in a porcelain basin, and to stir it well with a«few c.c. of ammonia. After 
cooling, the solidified cake is removed and the aqueous solution acidified, 
when stearic acid separates. The presence of even one per cent of 
stearic acid may be thus ascertained. 

Spermaceti is employed in the manufacture of sperm candles, some 
kinds of “'beeswax ” candles, cerates (see Vol. III. Chap. XV.), and for 
cosmetic purposes. 2 The alcohols obtained from spermaceti are said 
to form a useful basis for ointments. 3 


INSECT WAX, CHINESE WAX 

French— Cire d'insectes, Giro dejOhine. German— Insektenwachs, 
Chinesisches Wachs. Italfan— Cera d’ insetti. 

For table of characteristics see p. f33. 

Insect wax is the secretion of an insect, Coccus ceriferus, Fabr., or 
Coccus pela, Westwood. * 

The larvie of the insect appear early in the spring on the bark, 
boughs, and twigs of Ligustrum lucidum, Ait. (the “ evergreen ” tree 
growing in the Chien-Chang valley, Western China, near the fhibetan 
frontier), in the form of numerous brown, pea-shaped scales. These 
scales are gathered by the natives about the end of £pril, wrapped 
carefully in packages (each containing about 1 lb.), so as to protect the 
larvso from the heat whilst these packages are being^arrild to Chia-ting, 
the centre of the insect wax industry, a distance of about 200 miles 
from the Chien-Chang valley. (In order to prevent the premature 
development of the larvae, the packages must*be kept as cool as possible 
and, therefore, the carxiers only travel by night.) Each package is 
subdivided into smaller packages, wrapped in leaves, and suspended 

1 Les Corps gras industriels , 13. 207. 

2 Zeitsckr. /, angew. Chein 1906, 1760. 

3 A mixture of these 4cohols with vaseline is sold under the fancy name “ Ce*-” 

'(Blatz, Pharm. Zentralbl ., 1908, 637). 
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under the branches of a species of ash (most likely Frascinus chinensis), 
after holes have been made in the leaves which cover the larvsq. On 
emerging from the scales, the insects creep up the branches to the leaves 
of the tree, among which they remain thirteen days ; they then descend 
to the branches and twigs, where the inseiSt wax is sedated.’ The first 
appearance of the wax on the undersides of the boughs and twigs 
r&embles snow; it gradually spreads over the whole branch to the depth 
of about a quarter of an inch. Three months after placing the insects 
on the 'tree the branches are cut off, and as much wax as possible is 
removed by hand. In order to recover a further quantity the branches • 
are boiled with water. The larvae are thereby destroyed, and hence 
fresh scales must be brought the following year for another crop of wax. 
One pound of scales is stated to produce four to five pounds of wax 
[Rosie). 

The annual production of insect wax varies greatly with climatic 
conditions, as wind and rain act destructively on the insects. 

Insect wax has a yellowish-white colour ; it is odourless and tasteless, 
has a lustrous appearance and a crystalline structure, resembling in 
these respects spermaceti; it is, however, more fibrous and considerably 
harder, and can be powdered more easily. 

This wax is very slightly soluble in alcohol and ether, but easily 
soluble in benzene, from which it can be obtained in a crystalline form. 
It consists chiefly of ceryl cerotate, C^H^. which can be 

readily isolated from the wax by repeated crystallisation from petroleum 
ether (boiling point 11&°-135° C.). Since the theoretical saponification 
value of ceryl cerotate is 73-8, other esters are evidently admixed with 
the ceryl cerotate, as the saponification values of commercial samples 
are considerably higher. Owing to the separation of potassium cerotate 
during saponification and titration, low saponification values were found 
by earlier observers ; such lower numbers are omitted here. A com¬ 
mercial sample of Chinese wax examined by the author absorbed 14 
per cent of iodine. Another sample had the acid value 1-5. In the 
Weinwurm test (see p. 921) Chinese wax behaves like a beeswax adulter¬ 
ated with paraffin wax ( Lewhowilsch ). 

Insect wax is used in China and Japan for making candles, for 
polishing furniture and leather, and as a sizing material for paper, 
silk, and cotton goods. On account of its extensive use in China and 
Japan it is not largely exported to Europe. 1 - 

1 Journ. Soc. Chern. Ind., 1897, 685. 
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PSYLLA WAX 1 

This wax is secreted by Psylla alni, ark aphide living on the leaves 
of Alnus incana. • It is obtained by extracting the insects first with hot 
etjlier, in order to remove glycerides, and finally with hot chloroform. 

The wax is insoluble in hot ether, and only sparingly soluble in cold 
chloroform, but readily soluble in hot chloroform and in benzene. It 
crystallises in needles of silky lustre, melting at 96° 0. ( • 

Psylla wax is the psyllostearylic ester of psyllostearyl alcohol (see 
Vol. I. Chap. III.). The hydrolysis of the wax is stated to be effected 
less expeditiously by alcoholic potash than by hydrobromic acid. 2 

Sundwick 1 states that t^e alcohol from psylla wax does not decom¬ 
pose when heated with an excess of caustic potash, even when heating 
is continued until the larger part of the alcohol is volatilised. On heating 
with soda-lime, however, besides hydrogen and water, an acid melting 
at 94° is obtained (Psyllostearylic acid). This shows; a marked differ¬ 
ence from the alcohol obtained from bumble bee wax. 


' ( 

WAX FROM TUBERCULOSIS BACILLI 

French'— Cire de bacillftuberculeux! German— Tuberkel- 
bacillenwachs. Italian— Cera di tuhercoli. 

On extracting dried tuberculosis cbacilli with chloroform, Kresliruj 3 
obtained a fatty substance consisting, according to his statements, of:— 
free fatty acid, 14-38 per cent; neutral fats and fatty acid esters, 77-25 
per cent; lecithin, 0-16 per cent\ water-soluble substances, 0-73 per 
cent. From the “ fatty acid esters,” 31-9 per cent of alcohols melting 
at 43-5° C. were obtained. The total fatty matter had the following 
characteristics 

Melting point 
1 Acid value 
Keichort-Meissl value 
Fatty acids-t-unsaponifiablo 
Sapontication value 
Iodine value 
< c 

The fatty substance seems to be a wax, 4 which is only saponified 
with great difficulty, for a similar preparation obtained by Bullock and 
Macleod by extracting dry tubercle bacilli with Aronson’s mixture 
(alcohol and ether containing 1 per cent of hydrochloric acid), furnished, 

r ' 

'•Zeitschr.f. phys. Chan., 1901 (32), 355 ; Ml., 1911, 455. 

2 im„ 1908 (54), 255. 

8 “liber die Fettsubstanz der Tuberkelbacilleu,’’ Centralbl. J'. liakteriol., 1901, 
xxx. 897. *■ * 

* Up. Ritchie, Joum. Path, and Bad., 1905, 334. , 


46° C. 

23-08 

2-00 

74-24 per cent 
80-70 
9-92 
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Iodine valuo 
Saponification value , 

Melting po^t . 

Increase of weight on acetylating 
Saponification value of acotylated product 


9-30 
49-40 
44-4° C. 

1-2 por cent 
%0 


4‘5»“”fc:i ow ““ ■ ■»«» «<«»- w 

40-8*“.IS! m! “ id »'"« » hot .toh.l,„ „l nli „ „„ 

u 8. Ihe alcohol-soluble portion contains a large proportion of nhos- 

aierr a tt a r ng rr nds ^ 

holesteo We P° rt ' 0 ", was a hi ^« alcohol which was not a 

hen? m , an l faCtUre ° f the wax ktt y substan “ ”) from tuberculosis 
bacilli and other micro-organism, especially from Streplrotkrix leproides, 

Knll 1 ® mp 6 l0yi f ^ f " medioinal purposes 5 has been patented by 
Kalte & Co,, 8 and also Master, Lucius, and Brining? 

' Chemical Constitution of the Tubercle Bacillus,” by W, Bullock and J r It 
Mncleod , Journal of Hygiene, 1904 (iv.), ?. 1 aM “• 

3 Berliner Min. Wochenschr , 1910, No. 35, 13. 

- 1 Zcitschr. f. physiol. Vhem., 1912, 78,414,’ 

’ BeiUra/lil. /. IlaM.tr. u. 1‘anmtenl, 1909, <817. 

1! p P ‘ D ?y ck ® Heseliad (Boy), Ileutsche medic. Wocliensrhr., 1907, 89. 

■rsm S 1906 ; Ger,nan 193,883, 199,200; English patent 

'' 3 ', 3 ' ^ ur,llan P atent 201,989. Anfuidition to German patent 199,200 claims 
^lievrin b 1 * ‘ raB “ 0 ?. 0 f H 13 ‘‘ fattetl substan “") honzaldehyde, benzyl alcohol 

S& 1 9M mo'""“Tn 8 y ’ aml hel ' ZOyl cWor,,le - °P- »1*> XMf f. angc.w. 
Uiem., 1909, 102; and German patents 212,350, 212,830, 213,393, 214,071 (Kalle 

English patent 23,022, 1911 ; cp. German patent 239,560. 
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Acanthosicysus horrida, 102 
Acrocomia sclerocarpa, 007 
Acrocomia total, 007 
Acrocomia vinifora, 000 
Adansonia alba, 512 
Adansonia digitata, 512 
Adansonia Grandidiori, 512 
Adansonia gregori, 512 
Adansonia madagaseanensis, 512 
Adansonia rubrostipa, 512 
Adansonia Za, 512 

/Egiphila obducta, table fanny page 007 
/Esculus hippocustanum, table facing 
page 404 

Aleurites cordata, 72 
Aleurites Fordii, 82 
Aleurites moluccana, 80 
Aleurites triloba, 88 
Alfonsia oleifera, 533 * 

Allanblackia Oonbunda, 524 
Allanblackia Stublmannii, 575 
Allophyllus racemosa, table facing page 
607 • 

Alnus incana. 934 

Amanita rausearia, table facing page 404 
Amoora Robituka, 126 
Amygdalus communis, 287 
Amygdalus persica, 285 
Anacardium occidentale, table facing 
page 404 

Anthyllis vulucraria, table facing page 
404 

Antiaris toxicaria, 880 
Apeiba Tunbourbou, table facing page 
404 

Aphanamixis Rohituka, 120 

Arachis hypogsca, 297 

Arachis prostrata, 297 

Arbutus Unedo, 103 

Arctium Lappa, 96 

Areca catechu, 011 

Arganum sideroxylon, 322 

Argemone albiflora, 140 

Argemono grandiflora, 140 

Argemone nispida, 140 

Argemone Hunnemanmi, 140 

Argemone mexicana, 139 

Argemone speciosa, 140 

Asparagus officinalis, 125 

Aspidium filix maj h Jable facing page 


Aspidium spinulo^n, table facing page 

Astrocaryura vulgare, 532 
Attalca cohune, 609 
AttalA excelsa, 012 
Attalca maripa, 612 
Attalca spectabilis, 012 
Azadirachta mdica, 513 

Bactris minor, 007 
Bactris plumenana, 009 
Baillonella l)jave, 529 
Badlonella toxisporma, 529 
Balanites jegyptiaca, 230 
Balanites Manghaimi,*z3l 
Balsamaria mopkyllum, 309 
Barbaroa pnecox, 270 
Ba^iloxylon brasilionsis, table facing 
page 007 

Bassia butyracoa, 572 
Bassia Djavc, 529 
Bassia latifolia, 518 
assia longifolia, 522 
assia Mottloyana, 510 
‘Bassia Parkn, 524 
U Bassia toxisperma, 529 
F Bassia villosa, 518 
I Bert hoi lctia excelsa, 234 • 

Betula alba, table facing page 404 
Bignonia flava, table facing page 238 
Bignoma tomentosa, 83 
Blighia sapida, 552 
Boletus elegans, table facing page 404 
Bombax Coiba, 179 • 

Bombax malabaricum, 179 
Bombax pentandrum, 179 
Brassica alba, 208 
i Brassica Besseriana; 204 
I Brassica camnestri8| 241 
I Brassica campestris, var. Napus, 243 
I Brassica campestris, var. Rapa., 243 
Brassica cannata, 204 
Brassica gkftica, 249 
Brassica juncea, 204 
9 Brassica napus, 249 
Brassica nigra, 203 
Brassica oleracoa, 244 
Brindonia indica, 597 
Brucoa antidysentcrica, tabic facing 
page 404 

Brucea sumatrana, table facing pgge 404 
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Bryonia dioioa, 163 
Buchanania fastigiata, 664 
Buchanania iatifolia, table facing page 
667 

Bursera paniculate, 382^». 
Butyrospermum ParkiiM* 

Cacara nigra, 236 

Castalpinia Bonducella,<aAfe/acinff page 
238 

Caiu gadqlupa, 497 

Calodonaron capense, table facing page 
238 

Calophyllum Calaba, 369 
Calophyllum inophykum, 369, 499 
Calophyllum Tacam«aca, 369 
Camelina sativa, 143 
Camellia drupifera, 323 
Camellia japonica, 326 ■* * 

Camellia oleifera, 323 
Camellia sasanqua, 327 
Camellia theifora, 324 
Canarium commune, 382 
Canarium microcarpum, 383 
Canarium oleosum, 383 
Canarium polyphyllum, 383 
Cannabis sativa, 93 
Cantharellus eiharius, table facing page 
404 * 

Capsicum annuum, table facing page 238 
Caragama arboroscens, 137 
Carapa grandiflora, 507 t 

Carapa guianensis, 502 
Carapa guineonsis, 503 
Carapa guyancnsis, 502 
Carapa moluecensis, 502 
Carapa procera, 603 ( 

Carapa surinamensis, 504 
Carapa touloucouna, 502 
Carica papaya, table facing page 607 \ 

Carpa microcarpa, table facing page ' 
687 r ‘ 


Carpatroche brasiliensis, table facing 
page 667 • 

Carrumbium sebifcrum, 592 
Carthamus oxyacantha, 104 
Carthamus tinctorius, 104 
Caryoear b&fcyrosum, 555 
Caryocar nuciferum, 555 
Caryoear tomentosum, 555 
Cassambium spino|pm, 553 
Celastrus panioulatus, 338 
Celastrus senegaletjue, 3J7 
Celastrus serratus, 337 
Celosia cristata, 138 
Cephalotaxus drupacca, 110 
Cera Musse, 884 * • 

Coroxylon andieola, 885 
Cheiranthus eheiri, 145 
Chelidonium majus, 155 
Chorisia Feekoltiana, table facing page 
66 1 

Chrozophora verbascifolia, 155 
Cinnamomum camphora, 666 
Citrulitis colocynthis, 180 


Citrullus naudinianus, 162 
Citrullus vulgaris, 162 
Citrus aurantiuu, table facing pafe, 238 
Clavaria flava, table fating page 404 
Coehlearia offiqnalis, 276 
Coohlospermum Gossypium, table facing 
page 238 , 

Cocos aerooomoidlhi^9 
Cocos aouieata, wT 
Cocos butyracea, 623 
Cooos nucifera, 623 
Cocos scierocarpa, 607 
Coflea arabica, 371 ‘ ! 

Colopbonia mauritiana, 382 
Copemicia cerifdHj, 876 
Coriandrum sativum, table facing page 
238 

Cornus sanguinea, 294 

Corylus avellana, 330 

Corylus tubulosa, 332 

Corypha cerifera, 875 

Goula edulis, table facing page 404 

Coumarouna excclsa, 649 

Crambe maritima, 276 

Crataegus oxyaoantha, 150 

Croton Elliotianus, 131 

Croton sebilerum, 89, 592 

Croton Tiglium, 227 

C'ucumis Chate, 164 

Cucumis citrullus, 163 

Cucumis melo, 185 

Cucumis sativus, 166 

Cucurbita citrullus, 163 

Cucurbita maxima, 160 

Cucurbita pepo, 158 

Cupressus sempervirens, 141 

Cydonia vulgaris, 277 

C'ylicodaphne Litssea, 661 

Cybcodaphno sebifora, 661 

Cynara cardunculus, 110 

Cyperus eaculentus, table facing page 404 

Cytisus laburnum, table facing page, 238 

Dahlbergia arborea, 497 
Dahlbergia, sissoo, 497 
Daphne Cnidium (semen coceognidii), 
156 

Daphne Mezoreum, 156 

Datura Metel, 177 

Datura Stramonium, 176 

Delphinium datum, table facing page 238 

Dicnopsis, 601 

Diospyros kaki, 173 

Diospyros virginiana, 173 

Dipterocarpus tuberculatus, 916 

Diptoryx odorata, 649 

Dolichos soja, 111 

Dryandra cordate, 72 • 

Drytpidra vemicea, 72 

Dumoria Hockeli, 632 

Echinops ritro, 110 
Blais guineensis, 532 
Elffiis melanoeoc#^ 533 
Elseis Nigrescens, bib-' 
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Elseis Virescens, 543 
Elteococoa cordata, 72 
Elmocbcca sinensis, 72 
Elseocoqca vomicia, 72, 82 
Eriobotrya Japonic®, 558 
Eriodendron anfractuosum, 179 . 

Eruca sativa, 271 
Euphorbia antis^hiBKca, 879 
Euphorbia elastioa, Stoic facing page 238 
Euphorbia gregaria, table faci ng page 238 
Euryooma longifolia, table facing page 

JSuterpo oleracea, 238' 

Evonymus europsea, 228 
Evonymus verrucos ^table facing page 
238 ^ 

Exctecaria sobifera, 592 

Fagus sylvatica, 177 

Fcgimaura africana, 059 

Ficus coriflua, 884 

Ficus gumraiflua, i. 241 

Ficus rubiginosa, 880 

Ficus subracemosa, 884 

Foeniculum capillacouin, i. 193 

Fouquiera splcudens, 880 

Fragaria vesca, 147 

Fraxinus chinensis, 932 

Fraxinus excelsior, table, facing page 238 

Funtumia elastic®, 128 

Gadelupa arborea, 497 
Gadelupa indica, 497 * 

Gadelupa pinnata, 497 
Galega officinalis, table facing page 404 
Galoopsis ladamim, tabic facing -page 238 
Galorrheus vollerous, table faaiui nai/k 
404 

Garcinia Balensce, 598 
Garcinia ochinocarpa, 000 
Garcima indica, 597 
Garcinia mangostana, 598 
Garcinia morolla, 551 
Garcinia pictoria, 598 
Garcinia purpurea, 597 
Garcinia tonkinensis, 598 
Glycine bispida, 111 
Glycine Soja, 111 
Gossypium arboroum, 181 
Gossypium barbadense, 181 
Gossypium brasilionse, 182 
Gossypium hcrbaccuin, 182 
Gossypium hirsutum, 181 
Gossypium ncgloctum, 181 
Gossypium obtusifobum, 182 
Gossypium peruvianum, 182 
Gossypium Wightianum, 182 
Guizoiia abyssmica, 133 
Guizotia olcifora, 133 
Jynandropsis pontaphylla, tabk.facing 
page 238 * 

Gynocardia odorata, 96 

Jedysarum Onoboichis. table facing 
page 404 


Helianthus annuus, 135 

Hesperis matronalis, 91 

Hcvea brasiliciisis, 129 

Hodgsonia heter'oehta, sec H. Kadam * 

HodgsoniaJ^tem, 515 

Hopca asjJHpo 

Hordeum v*|pre, table facing page 238 
Hotmma TSisonieri, 127 
Humulus lupulne, 150 
Hydnocarpus alpina, 494 
lydnocarpus anthelminlica, 495 
Hydnocarpus cdulis, 490 * 

Hydnocarpus heterophyllus, 491 
Hydnocarpus inebrians, 493 
Hydnoearput Kuraii, 491 
Hydnocarpus Wiglitiana, 493 
Ilydnum repandum, table facing page 

IIyosc%mq| qtger, 132 

Illicium religiosum, table facing page 238 

llbcium verum, table facing page 238 

Ulipe butyracea, 572 

lllipo latifolia, 518 

lllipe malabarica, 522 

[rvingia Barteri, 059 

Irvmgia gabonensis, 059 

Irvingia Harmandiana, 064 

I rvingia malayana, 6(fcT 

Irvingia Oliveri, 604 

Isatis tinctona, 276 

Isqptera borneensis, 494 

Jatropha Curcas, 231, 886 
Jatropha glandulifera, 234 
Jatropha mahafalensis, 232 
Jatropha multifida, 232 
'Jatropha oligandra, 232 
Joannesia princeps, table facing page 238 
i .Joliffia africana, 332 
Juglans nigra, 226 
Juglans regia, 99 . 

Junipcrus communis, i. 08 
Juniporus Sabina,«. 68 

Kerstingiella geocarpa, table, facing page 
540 

Klopstockia cerifora, 885 • 

Lallomantia iberica, 85 * 

Lallcmantia Roylcana, 85 
Langadorflis hypogroa, 886 
Lappa minnr^OO | 

Laurus indica; table facing page 238, 499 
Laurus nobilis, 499 
Lawsonia alba, 154 
LecytWs olfhria, 380 
Lecythis uraigera, table facing page 404 
, Lecythis Zabucajo, 380 
Leonurus cardiaca, table facing page 238 
Lopidadenia Wiglitiana, 661* 

Lepidium sativum, 239 * 

LVpiota procera, table facing page 404 
Ligustrum lucidum, 931 
Linaria reticulata, 103 
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Lindera Benzoin, table facing page 404' 
Linum uatatissimum, 45 
Litsssa aabifera, 661 
Liteaa zeylanica, 

Lophiia alata, 513 
Lophira prooera, 51 



page 404 


Lotus oomiculatus, teA&ra 
Lufla aoutangula, tablt facing page 667 
Lufia segyptiaca, 225 y 
Lupinus albus, table facing page 404 
Lupinus jngustifolius.yaAfe fating page 

Lupinus luteus, toils facing page 404 
Lupinus sativus, tpble facing page 404 
Lycoperdum gemmktoni, table facing 
page 404 W" 1 s 
Lycopersioum esouI#tltUw ; table facing 
page 172 "f 


Machilus Thunborgii, 517 
Madia sativa, 145 ^ * 

Mafureira oleifcra, 555’ 

Mangiiora gaboncnsis, 659 
Mangifera indica, i. 36 
Mangostana indica, 597 
Manihofc ceara, 127 
Manihot dichotoma, 127 
Manihot dulcis^ 127 
Manihot Glaziovfi, 126 
Manihot heptaphylla, 127 
Manihot Jequie, 127 
Manihot pianhyensis, 127 9 

Manihot Teissonieri, 127 
Manihot utilissima, 127 
Manihot viol&cea, 127 
Manniophytum fulvium, table facing 
page 238 # 

Mauntia vinifera, 606 t 

Maxirailiana maripa, 612 
Medicago sativa, table facing page 404 \ 
Melia Azadirachta, 513 ' 

Melia Azedarach, 131 

Melia champaca, 524 

Melilotus albus, tablet facing page 404 

Melilotus officinalis, table facing page 404 | 

Mellicocca trijuga, 553 

Mimusops Djave, 529 

Mimusops Sjave, 529 

Moquima hypolenca, 886 

Moringa apterd, 373 

Moringa oleifera, 373 

Moringa pterygosporma, 373 

Moronobea coccine|, 516 

Morus alba, 152 

Mucuna capitata, 236 

Mqci^ia cylindro-sperma, 236 

Mucuha monosperraa, 236 • • 

Mucuna pruriens, 236 • 

Mucuna prurita, 236 , 

Mucuna urens, 236 
Munnicksid Wightiana, 493 
Myagfhm sativum, 143 
Mymusops elengi, table facing page 667 
Myrica arguta, 656 
Myrica^caracassana, 656 


Myrica carolinensis, 656 
Myrica cerifera, 656 
Myrioa cordifolia, 650 
Myrica ethiopioa, 65# 

Myrioa ialapensis,.656 
Myrica laciniata, 656 
Myrica quercifolja, 656 
Myrica serrata,456 
Myristica angoleftsis, 565 
Myristica argentea, 562, 564 
Myristica bicuhyba, see Virola b. 
Myristica canarica, 566 
Myristica fragrwis, 660 
Myristica guatemalensis, 564 
Myristica iriya, 659' 

Myristica laurjfdlia; 664 
Myristica malabarioa, 565 
Myristica moschata, 560 
Myristica ocuba, 571 
Myristica officinalis, 560 
Myristica otoba, 570 
Myristioa sebifera, see Virola s. 
Myristica surinamensis, 567 
Myrtus communiR, 225 

Nasturtium officinale, 276 
Nepholiura lappaceum, 577 
Nerium oleander, table facing page 404 
Nicotiana tabacum, table facing page 238 
Nigella sativa, table facing page 238 

Ochocoa gabonii, 569 
Ocimum crispum, 43 
(Enocarpus bacaba, 237 
(Enocarpus batava, 237 
Olea europsea (sativa), 338 
Oloum crotonis, 227 
Oleum infernale, 231 
Oncoba echinata, 496 
Ongokea Klainana, 154 
Onguekoa Gore, 154 
Onobrychis montana, tabic facing page 
404 

Onobrychis sativa, table faci ng page 404 
Onobrychis vicisefolia, table facing page 
404 

Onobrychis vulgaris, table facing page 
404 . 

Omithopus roseus,^6?e facing page 404 
Oraithopus sativus, table facing page 404 
Oryza sativa, 321 

Palaquium dichopsis, 601 
Palaquium oblongifolium, 574 
Palaquium oleosum, 574 
Palaquium pisang, 574 
Palma maripa, 612 

Paneira do campa, Bombax, table facing 
page 667 

Pangiqm edule, 496 
Panicura italicum, 132 
Papaver album, 119 
Papaver nigrum, 119 
Papaver somnifenun, 119 
Parkia africana, 49*T\a 
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Parkia biglobosa, 49" 

Paullinia trigona, table facing page 667 
Paulownia iraperialis, 83 
Payena oleifora, 5lT 
Pedil&nthus pavonia, 879 
Pentaclethra macrophylto, 295, 659 
Pentacme siameoBts, 600 
Pontadosma butyracea, table facing page 
667 r 

Pentadosma leptonema, table facing 
page 667 

Porilla arguta, 43 
Porilla hetcromorpha, 45 
Perilla nankineuBis, 42 
Penlla ocimoidds, 42 
Persea gratissima, table facing page. 607 
Petroselinum sativum, table facing page 
404 

Philadelphia coronariu'*, 880 
Pieoa excelsa, l. 68 

Picramnia carpenter®, table facing page 
667 

Picramnia lindeniana, table facing page 
667 

Pimpinolia amsum, 227 : l. 193 

Pinus abies, 141 

Pinus cembra, 141 

Finns Fremontiana, 140 

Finns Gorardiana, 141 

Pmus monophylla, 141 

Pinus montana, 141 

Pmus picea, 141 

Pinus pinea, 141 

Pinus sylvestns, 141; l. 08 

Pirns communis, table facing page 2.18 

Pirns malus, table faci ng page 238 

Pistacia lentiscus, 329 • 

Pistacia torebinthus, 330 

Pistacia vera, 32!) 

Pithccoctonium oohinntum. table facing 
page 667 

Pithecolobium dated, table facing page 
607 

Plukcnetia conophora, 71 
Poga oleosa, 328 

Polygala senega, 375 
Polygalum Gesncri, table facing page 404 
Polyporus confluens, table facing page, 
404 

Pongamia glabra, 497 

Primus amygdalus, 287 

Primus armemaca, 280 

Primus brigantiaca, 285 

Prunus cerasus, 278 

Prunus damaBcana, 283 

Prunus domestica, 283 

Primus laurocerasus, 280 

Pruiuis persica, 285 

Psoraloa corylifolitt, table facing page 404 

Pycnanthus Kornbo, 505 

Quatote Zabucajo, 380 
Quercus agrifolia, 294 


Kaphanus Ka^jJp^lltWur 


, 276 


Raphanus sativus, 272 
Raphia ruffia, 882 
Reseda luteola, 153 
RhammULCat’ 05 
Rhus 

Rhus g’ ’, Wtfjfacing page 404 
Rhus s. " Anna, 660 

Rhus syiy‘, trie, 6S0 
Rhus vor. ‘oifer^ 660 - 

Rhymovis'atrswmentosa, table fmng 
page 404 

Ribes rubrum, 148 •• 

Rjcinodendron afridanum, 97 
Ricmodendrqn Heudalotii, 97 
Ricinodendion RautSanenii, 98 
Ricinua oc*imunM,4189 
Ricinus sanguineus, 390 
Ricinus viridis, «90 
Ricinus Zanzibariensia, 390 
Ricinus ijjpzibarinus, 390 
Robiniawwudoaoacia, 91 
RoMgcaBma, 1^0 

Sanradora indioa, 664 
Salvadora olcoidos, 604 
Salvadora persica, 004 
Sambueus racomosa, 334 
Sambucus racemosa arborpscens, 334 
Sapindus rarak, table Lxing page 404 
Sapindus tnfoluitus, table facing page 404 
fiapium sobiferum, 89, 592 
Scnleichora trijuga, 553 
SeUmidclia racemosa, see Ailophyllus 
racemosa 

Scvphocephalium chrysothrix, 509 
Scyphocophalmm ochocoa, 509 
Scbifera glutinosa, 601 
Cccale ccroale, table facing page 238 
«Senate cornutum, 381 
Sesamum indteum, 208 
( Sesamum Orientate, 208 

Sesamum quadridentatum, 208 
Sesamum radiatum, 209 1 

Sesamum subdontatum, 208 
Sesamum subindi^isum, 208 
Shorea aptcra, 01X1 
Shorea compressa, 600 
Shorea falcifera, 000 
Shorea Gysbertiana, 600 
Shorea Martiniana, GOO. 

Shorea stenoptera, 600 
Simaruba, table fating page. 067 
Sinapis alba, 208 
Sinapis arve»is, 2*1 
Sinapis chinensis, 271 
Sinapis disseota, 271 
Sinapjs niapa, 263 
Siphonia elastics, 129 
Skaphium lancoatum, 604: table facing 
page 667 
Soja hispida, 111 
Soja japonioa, 111 
jjorbus aucuparia, 138 
Sorghum cemuum, 237 
Sorghum vulgare, 237 
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SjxffldiMLjutea, 936 

aoxylon, 553 
' aenu*g571 

Sndiculfta, $80 
SWnjujK dacha, table faci: 
StatW&.loatida, 377 
Stillingia sebiiera (Croton se 
“,562 

► siaeoais, 1 

*m , 

umi von 
t fwoiojftta, J 
:obupf era, 1 
*516 

Mia lOOTML 616 

■T * 

Tamarindus indict, tabk-faciiA 
Taraktogenoe Kurxii, 491 f 
Telfairia oocidentabs, 334 * 

Telfaii i- pedata, 332 
Tetranti'ta calophytlSgBOl , , _ 
Tetranthera citrata, $le facing' 

667 

Tetranthera glabraria, table facing page 
667 




Tetranthera laurifolia, 661; table facing 
page 667 

Tetranthera Rsxburghii, table facing 
page 667 

Thea drupifera, 323 , 

Thoa japonioa, 326 
Thea oleosa, 323 t 

Thea sasanqua, 323, 327 
Thea sinensis, 324 
Theobroma cacao, 679 
Thespesia populnea, table facing page 
404 « l 

Thuja ocoidentaMs, 141; i. 68 cl 

Tieghemolla afrieana, 520 
Tieghemella Heckeliana, 632 J 

Tieghemelk Jollyana, 520 : 

Tilia ameritana, 224 
Tilia oordata, 224; table facing page 238 
Tilia pnrvifok'a, 224 f table facing page 


Torreya nucifera, 109 


Trametes swveoleng, table facing page 
404 

Trichilia emetioa, 555 , • 

Trichilia subcordata, 567 
Trichosanthes KaSam, 515 
Trifolium agrarpn, table facing page 
404 * - 

Trifolium hybridlum, table facing page 
404 

Trifolium inoapaatum, table facing page 
404 

Trifolium-piateQM, table facing page 404 
Trifolium praten& perenne, 157 
Trifolium rej»ns, 157; table facing 
page 404 

Triticum sativum, 174, 293 
Tropteolum majiw, 880 
Tumion califorafeum, 295 

Ulmus oampeatris, table facing page 404 
Ungnadia spoeiosa, table facing page 404 


Yajcmium myrtillus, 150 
vitis ideea, 149 
vateria indica, 577 
Vomonia anthelmintica, table 
page 404 

Vicia faba, table facing page 238 
Virola bicuhyba, 568 
Virola gtialemalensis, 667 
Virola Micheli, 671 
Virola sebifera, 671 
Virola aurinamensis, 567 
Virola venezuelensis, 567 
Vitex agnus castus, 389 
Vitis vmifera, 386 1 


facing 


Xanthium Strumarium, table facing 
page 238 

Xanthophyllum lanceatum, 604; table 
facing page 867 
Ximenia ainericana, 336 
Ximeuia Russeiliana, 336 


Einthoxylum Clava-Heroulis, 936 
Zanthoxylum Pentanome, 936 
Zea mays, 166 
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Acanthi&s vulgaris, 440 
Aecipenser sturio , table joeing page 423 
/Kstraelata \mHoni'$able'iacing page 724 
Alausa pilchardus, table hting page 423 
Albumus lucidus, table fating page 423 
Alosa menhaden, 411 
Anas boschas, 674; table facing page 
* y , k 

Anguilla rostrate, table facingmgr! 1 
Anser cinereus, '682 .’V V - 

Ansar ferus, 682 

Antilopo rupicapra, tabWlfacing page 862 
Apis dorsata, SI IS ■» 

Apis florea, 915 
- Apis indica, 915 
Apis Ligustica spinola, 920 
Apia melliiera, 896 
Apis Trigona, 915 
Arctocephalus Hookeri, 448 
Arctomys marmota, 074 

Balpna austrhlis, 454 
Bfrana Aystioetus, 454 
Balaanoptera borealis, 454 
Baltenoptebe hyperoodon, 464 
Batanoptera longimana, 454 
Balsenoptera rausculus, 434 
Balsenoptera sibbaldii, 454 
Birgua latro, 447 
.Boinhrfs lapidanjus, 936 
Bombus mgsoafura, 936 
Bombus Jerrestris, 936 
Bombyx mod, 473 
Brevoortia tyrannus, 411 
Brosmius brosmc, table fact: 

Bubulum, Oleum, 484 


Cancer pagurus, 447 
Canis familiarig, table facing page 802 
Canis vulpes, table facing page 862 
Carcharius littoralis, table facing page 

447 

Centrina Salviani, table facing page 447 
Ceroplastea ceriferus, 936 
Ceroplastes rubeus, 936 
Cervus aloes, table f<Hng page 862 
Cervus oapreolus, table facing page 862 
Cervus dama, table facing page-1, 62 
Cervus elaphus, 861 
Cervus rangifer, table facing page 802 
Cervus tarandus, taM&Jacing page 862 



is, 465 i 

r ielanostw#416 
mgus, 426 ? ■ 

[iceps, 419 
asi, 420 ,' 

[inus, 418 

ijKattus/1 able facing 
van, 93SF 
lactj, 9'jp 
;us ceriferus, 931 

S ens pola, 931 

omba livia, table facing page, 862 
talus durissus, 073 
Cydnus indicus, 489 
Cynoscion regalis, tablejacing page 44’ 
Cyprinus carpio, tabWqacing page 423 

D^phinus globiceps, 466 
H»lphinus longirostris, 469 
Dclphinus phoccena, 469 

Engraulis cncrasicholus, table facing 
I page. 427 
jEquus caballus, 675 

’ Felis catuS, table facing page 802 
Felis domestica, table facing page 862 
Felis tigris, table faci ng page 862 
Fulica atra, table facing page 862 


Gadus callarius, 4?4 
Gadus carbunarius, 429 : table facing 
page 447 . 

Gadus chalcogramus, table facing page 
441 0 

Gadus inerlangus, 429; table facing page 
447 

Gadus morrhua, #4 
Gadus virens^l29| table facing page 447 
Gallus domesticus, table facing page 862 
Casterosterus trachurus, table facing 
page 423 

Grus qjneroa, table facing page 862 
Gulo borealis, table facing page 862 
^ Gymnonsarda affinis, table facing page 

Halicore australis, 466 
.Halicore indicus, 468 
Hyperoodon bidens, 870 


943 



— ' L 'li. 448 7<*4/V : 



Pristio percfe 


„ , table facing page i4~i 

Psylla atoi. gM L, 

Pu terms (ocwnatjjlis) putorius. foils 
/««!»g |*jgf 682; 


^batis), ttfhU facing ^ka 

K’lti* Jf* v ! ; r 'B^|hotoi|'«j|yld<it,omu3, table facing* 

RangW tafjjmisi tafte facing j 
Rhachitaectes.glauoA, 454 * 

Salrao saiar.llO.^ 

:$oyHpm laticepi 'flB 
i flQyuaims borers, 440; table jm,mg pege 
’■$01 ", L ' •'*=• 

Sphyrqa aygaena, <aW« ^jemg page 447. 
£j9^V.4CaUthi$9; 445; table fating ' 

fating page 447 , 
^ mujmwpaqt 447 . 

“wUWtt, wfe /iietng page j 

iepte*.y4.448 

rr.?«SE^.a» 

ttcrix loproide^PuJ , 
io oamelus, tme facing page 862 


tiyl 
I'J^ata, 

(jMlwwW* 
page 447 . 
iltsrluccina communis; 

447 

KutaeeSos vulgaris, 429 7 WM4,/av,«(fe 
page 447 ,"3P 

Mala mola, (oils Joeing pagt 488 
Helva vulgaris, 489; table facing pajSa 

Mir’: 


Synus vulgaris, tabhfdgfng page 862 


- -42''' . .,v t 

Mp M0A, tatteM tfftpao wogallus, 

• j mhwodid[y»c^ribgieap 

JfePbatona, margfriata, w ■ *-V ; TEynnus Sohkgd^MHbiOig a 


8y|ttt'itopl>oca rose!, 448 : ' ' , 

jfmrigonsous mala, table facing page 1 

^arift'-ste^ttj; 453 s .. 

yKaa' " ' ' *** 


Piwoa gaepica, 448 
Piiooa tetida, 448 
Phoeafoatida, var. 

>W 

' -Ijca, 


J V u ' 



„ ,448^f^l 


Thynnus vulgaris, tail flaring p, 
Torpedo marmorata, Wife facing page 
423' • ' 

Trigona, 915 
Ti ona lteviceps,.916 

jlachyx sinensis, f64 - , , 

“Ttygon micrqav tobl* Jacitig pagt 447 
Trygonfrastw 


fating page 447 
page 447 


U's- ji wi ohuss, table fL .^ 

..UwpbK' *'tfbius, table facing page 447 
KWus andbl;' table fciring page 862’ 
tjrsus roaritimus, 673 
tlrsus'torquajps, table facing page 862 

Vulpes vulgaris, see Canis vulpes 
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